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EEA DIR IO~ 


A: CONSIDERABLE portion of this work was writen, and a 
portion of it was even in print, before Mr. Disraeli had become 
Earl of Beaconsfield. It7is tiecessary to state this: first, because 

‘the Earl of Beaconsield is spoken of under his old name throughout 
the volume; and, secondly, lest it should be supposed that the work 
had been hurried prepared to mcet an occasion. The work has, 

» been in preparation for a considerable period, and bears, it is hoped, 

‘in itself, some evidence of the amount of labour and time bestowed 


* upon it. 


‘The estimate formed of Lord Beaconstield’s character will, of 
course, me@wwith abundant opposition, as well as perhaps with some + 
approval. It is hopéd, however, that the book will not be looked 
upon simply ag a dissertation gn Lord Beaconsfield’s charactr. 
The object has been, primarily, to give a complete account of Lora 
_Beaconsfield’s career; to state, in the first-place, all the facts, 80 
that every reader Should have the means of forming his own opinion 
of Lord Beaconsfield. In short, we bave.e endeavoured to present a 
biogr#phy of Tord Bedconsfield, not an essay on his career 


ii Preface. 

It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the valuable aid o: 
predecessors in the same field. An excellent biography of Lord 
Reaconsfield, which has been generally attributed to the editor of 
an able Irish journal, was published anonymously some years ago. 
It has been of great service to us—suggesting many ef the lines of 
thought we have pursued. Of smaller biographies we have found 
those of the late Mr. G. H. Francis and Mr. MacGilchrist very 
useful. We have also made abundant use of the sketch—short but 
comprehensive—of Lord Beaconsfield, which appears in Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson’s brilliant work, ‘‘ Novels and Novelists.’ Mr. Jeaffreson, 
indecd, gives, in a short space, all that appears in a more expanded 
form in this volume. To Mr. Jeaffreson | also we are indebted for 
the materials for writing a description ‘of thasociety that met in the 

 flouse of Lady Blessington 
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‘Mk. DISRAELI.. 





CHAPTER I. , 


THE MAIDEN SPEECH. 


R, DISRAELMaddressed the House of Commons for the 
first time on the 7th of December, 1837. za 
Tet us take » glance at the House he rose to address. 
Lord John Rufell is the leader of the Whig party, and, at the, 
moment, Secreéary of the Home Department. Some doubts are 
still entertained gssto his ability to fill the post of leader, which he 
has but recently assumed; and the stranger in the House cannot 
but feel these doubts confirmed when he looks at Lord John 
seated in his place on the Treasury Bench. For Lord John is 
small in “ftre and fragile in build ; his face is not lit by any in- 
tellectual fire, and its small features are almost concéaled by a 
broad-brimmed hat, pressed over the eyes. A black frock agat, 
somewhat antique in cut, anda neckerchief, snow-white in colour 
and of large dimensions, confirm the idea of mediocrity, if not 
mere shallowness, hidden beneath the outward trappings of re- 
spectability. Quite close, if not next to Lord’fohn Russell, sits 
‘Lord, Palmerston, who is Secretary o& State for Foreign Ataim. 
B 


Mr. Disrack.. 
Lord Palmerston is in every respect 2 contrast to his. chief: té ; 
Jarge -tcatured, broad ‘in chest, and with- a éomplexion th, 
shows rude health, “His air and his dress are the very opposite o; 
the air and dress which respectability dons-and enjoins ; the air is 
~i&@my and the clothes are cut after the newest fashion. Sntalleg 
in. stature, but equally well dressed; with a face similarly lit up 
by a mind that ‘seizes the humorous, ari adispositicn inclined 
to the erced of Epicurus, Lord Morpeth takes care not to be far 
off from the Forcign Minister. Not improbably, the two 
exchange anecdotes, the oné of foreign diplomatists, the other of’ 
Trish clections ; for we know that at this time Lord Morpeth rules 
Ireland ae Chief Sceretary—he afterwards ruled her as Lord 
Lieutenant.’ Mr. Spring-Rice sits close by, staid as you would expect 
a-Chancellor of the Exchequer, but not lively as you would expect 
a mative of Limerick+ and Mr, F. T, Baring dashes from 
the Treasury bench to. the lobby and back, again from the 
lobby to the Treasury. bench—for Mr. Baring is the senior Liberal 
Whip. : : ‘ . 

.On the front Opposition bench,, the most notable figure in 
physique as well as in ‘manner, is a tall man, witk a full chest ; a 
face, with features large, regularly carved 3 amd.eyes, grave and 
intellectual, This man sits in complete isolation ; speaks rarely to 
anyone, and is stil] more rarely spoken to, Jt is Sit Robert Peel, 
two years ago Prime Minister, and now leader of the Opposition, 
Lord Stanley is not far away : somewhat harsh in featu: Sand rough 
in appearance ; carelessly dressed ; when silent) lounging indolently, 
“whet in conversation, rapid and impetuous. a 

Not far away from the Ministerial “bench, but still closer to the 
Radical section, sits Mr. E. Lytton-Bulwer. Mr. Bulwer, at this 
time, gives no indication of opinions that would b»*ng a Secretary- 
ship of State for himself from dne Tory Government, and the 
Mlicargyalty ‘of India for b*< son from another Tory Government, 
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4 the contrary, he is a pronounced Radical, and_ his -victory 
Je Lincoln has been won by mighty Radical. exertions ahd some 
‘Radical sacrifices.* Close to Mr. Bulwer is a young man—he 
Anight almost be called a boy—who has fair hair and features delicate 
abImost to femininity. This is Lord Leveson, who, but a week ot 
po ago, proposed the reply to the Address from the Crown ina 
speech that is said to give promise of ability and of a high position 
in the future. He who was Lord Leveson then, is Farl Granville 
how. : ear, 
OF all groups in the louse, the one that strikes you as contain- 
ing the youngest and best-dressed men isthe Radical group. At 
their head sits Sir Williaty Molesworth, who docs not look more 
than cight-and-twenty ; a dandy in dress, and somewhat Dundrearyish 
in delivery ; fair in complexion, and with hair “ approaching in 
colour to reds" vyce-gtassed, and altogether like a Radical leader 
who has a rent-re'l of £12,000 or £14,000 a-year, Mr. Leader, 
who sits next to Sir, Willian, and is constantly consulting with 
“himn—for they are bosom friends-—looks still younger, and, though 
plainerin dress. Las also the appearance of the politician who is < 
once Radical*and rich, Mr. Leader has recently given strong 
proof of both th@Svcalth and the Radicalism, for twice in three 
years he has contested Westminster, one of the’ most expensiv 
constituencies of that, as well-as of the present time. In this 
group aso gifs aman who, even more than Sir William Molesworth |. 
is the paragon of fyshion—gloved in lavender or strav-coloured 
kid, with boots of the brightest hue, and a hat of the make that 
Count d'Orsay, at this time dictator of London’s, dress, appro ‘es. 


jae = 




















-!* Flere is an extract from the “Tincoln Gazette” of that time — Davie 
Burrowes, a steady,and abstemious Lincoln voter, who had been ill used by 
the Tories on account of giving his support to E. Bulwef, Esq., has, by the 
kind recommendation of that gentleman, and the testimony of his fellow’ 
town”yn, obtained a serviceabfe employment in Somerset Hous ~ 
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As to *erson, tall and well-proportioned ; and in deportmer , 
frank, manly, and freer from affectation than one might expec ~ 
This is the Member for Finsbury—‘ honest Tom Duncombe,” as’ 
that_age calls him, whom, however, we, guided by Mr. Greville, 
may not wholly regard as so honest or so clever as his conternpo- 
raries believed. In this same group is also Mr. Joseph Hume, a 
contrast to his companions ; staid in mannc?, plain in dress, and no 
longer young. Mr. Hume may look a little depressed, for he has 
been defeated by the Tories in his own constituency of Middlesex, 
and is now a Member of the House through the gracious pleasure 
of the electors of Kilkenny. 

The great Irish agitator, of course, sits close to the Radicals, 
for he is for the time a supporter, and, indeed, according. to the 
“Times,” one of the pillars of the Ministry. In this year he is 
“still in the fullness of his health and powey, He is ruddy in face, 
has form is still Herculean in strength, and with at jauntily placed 
“on the side of ‘his head, he looks around with a broad smile that 
shows brightness of spirits and consciousness of power. Next to 
“Dim is a man, small in stature and delicate in frame, apparently con- 
4sumed by a restless energy; pallid; with an eye small, unquiet and 
‘piercing ; a prominent nose, and a small thin-limned mouth, This 
is O’Connell's chief lieutenant, Richard Lalor Shiel. In the same 
group are the two sons of the great Henry Grattan: James, heavy 
and stolid; and Henry, slight and excitable. 

The douse also contains Mr. Charles Villiers, wht.«s a8 already 
. distinguished himself on the question of the Corn Laws, a question 

rondly rising in national importance. The present Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. sits in the Commons as Lord Ashley, and the chroniclers* 
from whom I derive the description of the House describe him as 
tall and handsome, with black hair, usually worn~ather long. Mr. 


eM James Grant, ** The ‘Senate of 18385 and Mr. G. H, Francis, “The 
Saters or the Age.” 
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Berr<u, father .of Mr. Bernal Osborne, is Member for Rochester 

and, Chairman of Committees; a tall, robust fan, with a splendid 

figare, which ill-natured people say he is overproud of displaying. 

The late Lord St. Leonards is at this time Sir Edward Sugden ; 

compactly made, rosy in complexion, and free from wrinkles at 
fifty-five. We, at first sight, cannot find Sir Francis Burdett, for 

we naturally Icok for him among the Radicals, or, if not there, 

somewhere at least on the Whig benches. But Sir Francis is 

to be found in an obscure and remote seat on the Tory benches; 

for within the last year he has definitely announced his abandonment, 
of the principles of_his youth, and is now as ardent in the creed of 

the Conservatives as he was formerly in that of the Radicals. 

Changed in opinions, he is not, however, much changed in appear- 

ance. Though old, his form is still erect, or, to quote the grandi- 

loquent description of Shiel, he still looks “a venerable relic of the 

temple dedicated to freedom, though ill-omened birds now build | 
their nests and find shelter in that once noble edifice.” In attire, 

too, Sir Francis sticks to the habits of his youth, and still deserves, 

as Lady Hester Stanhope insisted years. ago, to be considered the 

best-dressed man in*England. 

There are, too, the-~sual supply of onc-idea’d Members. Mr. 
Brotherton has a motion to regulate the hours of the House; the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley is anxious that ladies should be admitted 
to hear the debates; Mr. Ward wants the repeal of the rate- 
paying clause u>“ie Reform Act; Mr. Grote annually proposes a 

“motion in favour of the Ballot, which is of course ignominiously 
rejected; and Mr. Plumptre. tall, lafik, gloomy in air and counten- 
ance, watches Newdegate-like the interests of Protestantism and 
the foul intrigues of the adherents of “ the Scarlet Lady.” 

Finally, we see two*other men who attract notice, and appear to 
be about equal in years. One is Charles Buller, lively almost 
to mischigyousness ; when he speaks, tearing through Tory fallacies’ 
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with acutting sense that foreshadows the style of Mr. Lowé}and 
a power of playful iMustration that strongly resembles the styig of 
Sydney Smith. At this time everybody expects that Mr. Buller has 
a great future before him; and who, looking at his bright face, his 
‘vivid manner, his gay air, can foretell for him an carly death? 

The other young man who catches our eye sits on the Tory 
benches. He has a-singularly handsome face ; % modesty of 
manner that at once preposseses ; and you observe that, when he 
rises, his words are listened to with an amount of attention almost 
out of proportion to his youthful years. He has—to quote the, 
words of a writer of the time—‘“a fine head of jet black hair,” 
that “is always carefully parted from the crown downwards 
to his brow, which it tastefully shades.” The features are 
regular, and, says the writer, “his complexion must be a 
very unworthy witness if he docs notepossess ap abundant stock 

‘of health.” This is Mr, W. E. Gladstone, the Member for. 
Newark, who is at this time a Tory among Tories, ig writing, or ha8~ 
just written, an able defence of the Irish Church, and two years 
ago acquired some distinction as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. % 

We miss from the House several persc™: of note, Sir James 
Graham is not there, for he has just been defeated in Cumberland. 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay is away in India, adding many thousands to his 
fortune, and subtracting many years from his life. _But where is 
Mr. Rgebuck, he whose Radical views and,tongues: venom have, 

uring the last few Sessions, lashed the timid Whigs, who form the 
Government, into paroxysims offrage and fear ? Where is Roebuck, 
the chosen champion of the Canadians, who has held language that 
less ardent friends, consider almost rebellious ? Where is Roe- 
buck, whg,has sounded the tocsin at a doz@n Radical banquets 
throughg Abe year? Alas! the “rising hope” of the Radicals 

“s been réjccted by fhe faithless Bath; and, when now he listens 
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to a debate, secretes himself in one of the strangers’ galleries, his 
small body enveloped in a huge cloak, anc his features scarcely 
“visible. Mr. Roebuck at this time looks, we are told, “just like a 
boy out of his teens.” 

Mr. Horsman is also among the Members. The present Loft 
Derby is in his eleventh year ; Lord Salisbury, who is in his eighth, 

_ has just beenteft motheriess. Lord Cairns is working hard as a 
Student in Trinity College, Dublin; and Mr. Lowe is drudging hard 
as a tutor in Oxford. Mr. Bright is unknown; Mr. Cobden has 
just been defeated at Stockport. 

Mr. Disraeli, after various changes of political creed, had entered 
Parliament as a Tory, and this was a time when the Tory card was 
a safe one to play. Though the Whigs were in office, they could 
scarcely be said to be in power. The Reform Bill of 1832, which 
was intended to give then~ a lease of Downing-street for genera- 

. tions, had not securzd them from defeat for even two short years,” 
for, by December, 1834, Sir Robert Peel had reccived an offer of 
the Premiership. The successors of Lord Grey were not likely to 
succeed when he so disastrously failed. Lord Melbourne was a 
clever tactician, &nd was not afflicted by that thinness of skin 
which unfitted Lord Grey for the coarse contests of politics ; but he 
had not Lord Grey’s high character. Lord John Russell was able, 
but public opinion of that time regarded him as infinitely inferior in 
statesmanship to the leader of the Tories. And what had become 
of the other gicat leaders who had helped to pass the Reforma Bill > 
Durham was gone; Brougham, refused the Chancellorship. 
had become thdt most dangerotis enemy—the condid friend ; 
and Lord Stanley had openly gone over to the Tories. 

There was division in the ranks as well as weakness in the 
leaders. The smal? knot of Radicals were impatient for new 
changes, and were almost at open war with the: Ministers, of whom 
some hag absolutely refused to go farther, and some had declarea” 
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the time not yet ripe. ‘Ihe Irish section, it was true, lent support 
to the Ministry, but that support was uncertain, and might at any 
moment demand a return which no English Minister could safely 
bestow. 

“And it was this alliance with the Irish section which partly 
accounted for the general unpopularity of the Ministers. In the 
first place, England was disgusted with theprgminencewhich purely 
Irish questions had for some time obtained, and looked with distrust 
on any alliance between the Government and a man who, like 
O'Connell, was pronouncedly Catholic, and, in English eyes, not 
far from rebellious. The Tories, of course, had made good use of 
these popular prejudices. Highly-coloured accounts of agrarian 
murders in Ireland were daily published, and the Protestant Church 
was declared for the hundredth time to be in danger. 

While the Tories were looking forward with confidence to a dis- 
solution, the King suddenly died, and a new Parliament had to be 
suddenly called together. When the calculations were made out, 
it was found that the Ministers could count_on 337, and the 
“Opposition on 321 votes. The Whigs had~ gained a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

During the recess, much attention had been attracted by a sub- 
scription which had been started by Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, the 
Queen’s Printer. ‘The subscription had two objects: To supply 
Protestant candidates with money to fight for the Irish consti- 
tuencigs ; and, secondly, when these candidates 3CUefeated, to 
again ‘supply funds for prosecuting petitions against the Catholic 

i ‘NTeinbers returned. A subscription of this kind appeared to the 
Liberals nothing less than a conspiracy against the political and 
religious liberties, of Ireland. It was vehemently denounced for 
months in hundreds of Liberal speeches and Liberal articles; and, , 
of course, the Tory politicians and writers were quite as vehement 
sit defence. 
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It was not, however, the general body of those who gave their 
adhesion to the “ Spottiswoode Subscriptioz’—as it came to be 
called—who most excited Liberal indignation, Some Members of 
Parliament were among the first and the most munificent sub- 
scribers’; and itwas represented that as these gentlemen would aftér- 
wards have to decide on the election petitions, they were assuming. 
the double vd% of. accsser and judge. Among the Members.thug 
denounced, Sir Francis Burdett was subjected to the chief part of. 
the Liberal denunciation. As already mentioned, Sir Francis had 
at ‘this time definitely abandoned the Liberal creed of his youth, 
and had been returned as a Tory Member for North Wilts. He 
had taken a peculiarly ostentatious form of announcing his approval 
of the Spottiswoode Subscription ; and was, of course, more fiercely 
assailed because of his Radical antecedents. 

On the 7th of Decembes, 1837, Mr. Smith O’Brien brought the 

_ conduct of Sir Francis Burdett before the notice of Parliament, 
and it was in the discussion on this motion that Mr. Disraeli made 
his first speech. The debate, as is usually the case with debates 
on persona! questions, was extremely lively. Mr. E. L. Bulwer was 
particularly vehengfent in denouncing the desertion by Sir Francis 
Burdett of Radical fomFory principles. “It does seem to me,” 
said’ My Bulwer, “ that the fable of the man who was restored to 
youth on condition of losing his self-identity and all recollection of 
the past, has been realised in the honourable member for North 
Wilts. "The whange from Westminster to North Wiltshi¥e has 
restored:him from age to youth, from infirmity to vigour. But he 
has purchased ali these blessings~by the surrender and oblivion ot 
all his former opinions and ali the associations of friendship, and, 
in my opinion, of all the fair public character of his former life.” 

Sir Francis Burdett defended himself vigorously against this 
vigorous assault. Addressing O’Connell, who had, during the 
vacatiog, hurled denunciations of characteristic vehemence aghiSes 
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the deserter from the Liberal ranks, Sir Francis accused him of 
“driving, in conjunction with a set of priests, Irish voters to the 
poll, to vote for their god.” He even accused the Irish agitator 
of encouraging assassination; and declared that many people 
were then living in Ireland under a system of terrorism, * more 
powerful and terrible than that which existed under Robespierre in 
France.” . 

Of course O’Connell’s reply was equally unsparing. But I can 
quote only one passage, and that I select, because, while it gives 
some idea of the style of language used at that time, it also con- 
tains O’Connell’s defence of his position as a paid agitator : “ The 
honourable baronet opposite me,” said O’Connell, “calls me the 
paid patriot of Ireland. I am so, and will be so with this new 
stimulus. I stand-in this unexampled position : I sacrificed the 
largest professional emolument known inelreland just at the period 
when Catholic Emancipation was carried—juseat the time when I 
had every prospect of enjoying the leisure and dignity ‘of ‘the judi- 
cial bench provided I abandoned politics. Isit for that sacri- 
“fice that I am now vilified and traduced by an old renegade ?” 

The moment O’Connell sat down, Mr. Disraeii rose. Between 
Mr. Disraeli and O’Connell there had beenras everybody knows, 
the deadliest hate for years. They had exchanged the most op- 
probrious terms ; one of them had even sought to decide their feud 
at the peril of his life. But, up to this moment, athe xictory had 
remairitd with O'Connell. He was the head of d great party; 
be had a hundred platformis, and his place in the House of Com- 
mons to speak from; he ‘had the prestige of many political 
victories. On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli’s life had been, up 
to a few months.ago, an almost uninterrupted ‘career of follies 
and defeats. He had written novels and a p&em, at which the 
whole e world laughed; he had sought election to Parliament 
fev: times and had béen four times defeated ; ; he had. asked 
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the favour of many political parties, and had, accordingly, been 
distrusted by all. 

But, now, fortune had at last turned. Mr. Disraeli had two years 
before written to O’Connell that he would castigate him for the 
insults heaped upon him, when once he was in Parliament. Well, 
he was now a Member of Parliament ; O’Connell had just spokeny 
and he was on his feat t6 reply to his mortal enemy. The hour 
had come; and this is how, according to the report of the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” Mr. Disraeli made use of it :— 


“ Mr. Disraeli then addressed the House. He hoped—he would. 
even venture to belfeve—that the House would deign to extend to 
him that generous indulgence rarely refused to one who solicited 
their attention for the first time, and for which he could say, with- 
out the slightest affectation, that he had already had sufficient expe- 
rience of the critical spirit which pervaded that assembly to feel 
that he stood much in need of it. He would, in one sense, en- 
deavour to prove that he was not unworthy of that indulgence, for 
he purposed not to dbuse it. (Hear, hear.) The honourable and 
learned Member fo» Dublin had taunted the honourable baronet, 
the Member for North Wilts, with having made a long, rambling, 
feeble, wandering, jumbling-speech. ‘{Laughter.) He could assure 
that honourable and learned fentleman that he (Mr, Disraeli) had. 
paid the utmost attention-to- ‘the remarks which had fallen from 
him, and he fist say, without intending to make any reflections 
upon the honourable Baronet by any invidious comparison, it 
seemed that the hohourdite and leasnmed Member had taken a hint’ 
of the style and manner "from the honourable baronet in the oration 
which he had just’addressed to the House ; for it appeared to him 
that there was scarcely a subject connected with Ireland that could 
possibly engage theattention of Parliament that he had not introduced 
into his oratorical rhetoric. (Laughter.) Et had also tauntet™be. 
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honaurable and learned Member for Exeter because he had travelled 
out of the record of thé case ; but where had the honourable Member 
himself travelled? He had travelled back seven hundred years— 
(Oh! ch !\—when they were met to debate upon: transactions 
which had taken place within the last few months. They had been 
“favoured with an allusion to the Poor-Law. [ Not a word was 
said about the Poor-Law,” by Mr. Hume.| * Well, tiey had, at all 
events, been treated with a dissertation on the Irish Corporation 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) He did not pretend that he could accurately 
remember every topic which the honourable and learned Member 
touched upon. (Cheers and laughter.) If he did not speak of a 
Poor-Law for Ireland, he at least did of the Irish Corporation Bill. 
‘(Loud laughter.) He appealed to the House whether the honour- 
able and learned gentleman had not given them a slight disserta- 
tion upon Irish municipal reform? (Hlear; hear, hear.) What 
were (sic) there in that relevant to the presentquestion ? (Hear, 
hear.) He would not allude—for he wished to sparethe feelings 
of the honourable and learned gentleman in that respect—(loud 
‘laughter and cheers)—he would not allude to the subscription 
which the honourable and learned gentleman had now told them 
was not successful. (Laughter.) It might xccount a little for the 
bitterness with which he viewed the more successful efforts of the 
much-vilified Mr. Spottiswoode. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) He, 
_indeed, would ask the honourable Member for Lincoln whether he 
attended that meeting, where it was said that, every Liberal Member 
dxas to subscribe £50? That honourable Member might have given 
the House some curious information upon the subject. Even if he 
had not subscribed from histown purse, the result, instead of being 
£3,000, would have been at least £; 2,950. (Laughter.) Butnow 
it appeared that there was nothing in the exch€quer, and this pro- 
ject of magnanimous mendicancy had vanished. (Loud laughter.) 
‘Fee honourable and learned gentleman had announced ‘hat the 
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Sisottidwoode Subscription, as it was now universally styled, wag a 
Protestant subscription. If the honourable ond learned Member 
meant, that it was supported by many Protestants, no one would 
deny that it was a Protestant subscription ; but if he meant that it 
was a subscription raised for a peculiar and exclusive object—for 
supporting a Protestant faction against the Catholic people—he - 
(Mr. Disraeli) would saw that he never saw any characteristics con- 
nected with the transaction that could justify such an assumption. 
(Laughter.) It might be a Protestant fund, but it was essentially, 
a defensive one. The honourable and learned Member had told 
them that 150 clergymen of the Church of England had subscribed, 
and he had contrasted the conduct of these clergymen with the 
conduct of the priests of his own Church. (Laughter.) Now, he 
would defy the honourable and learned gentleman to produce an 
instance of the odious and tsrannical interference on the part of the” 
clergy of the Church -of England similar or analogous to those 
which were imputed to the clergy of his own Church. (Hear, 
hear.) Ifthe honoyrable and learned Member doubted what he 
was saying, he would ask the honourable and learned Member to 
produce a volume‘like the volume laid before the Intimidation 
Committee. Let himebring a volume from the whole of Eng- 
land, from Cornwall and Yorkshire, which could rival that 
precious code, and then he (Mr. Disraeli) would admit that the 
honourable and learned gentleman was justified in charging the 
clergy of the  Courch of,England with conduct similar to that which 
was the sole cause and sole origin of this subscription. (Hear, 
hear.) He knew “that there was a morbid desire of monopolising 
justice to Ireland; but he would say that it was to procure justice 
in England—to procure justice fo the Protestant constituency and 
Protestant proprietor in Ireland—that this subscription had been 
made. It was very well known that, if the Protestant Jandlord 
wished hjg tenants to vote for him, they could not do so, because Ute 
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priests denounced it. (ear, hear.) They knew that fictitious, 
votes had been enteféd onthe registry, and that when the land- 
lords endeavoured to réctify this, there had always been revising 
barristers sent down from the Castle of Dublin to refuse them that 
justice ; therefore they were forced in the Jast resort to appeal toa 
committee of the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) It this Were, in, 
‘the odious sense of the expression, a Protestant cause agajnst the 
Papists or Roman Catholics, he must say that no facts had been 
“brought out in thé course of the debate which could possibly show 
it. Every Member could with perfect justice use the epithet em- 
ployed in the original manifesto of Mr. Spottisweode. (Oh! and 
laughter.) I shall not*(said the hon. gentleman) trouble the 
House at any length. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Ido not affect 
to be insensible to the difficulty of my position’? (Renewed 
laughter.) “1am sure I shall receive the indulgence of hon. gentle- 
men—(continued laughter and cries of “ Qnestion”); but I can 
assure them that if they do not wish to hear me, I, without a mur- 
mur, will sit down. (Cheers and laughter.) 2 must confess I wish 
to bring the subject of debate back to the proper point, (Renewed 
laughter). I cannot comprehend why a considerable body of her 
Majesty’s subjects—respectable not only “rom their number, but 
from their intelligence, their station and their integrity—why they 
should be held up to the scorn and odium of this House by the 
hon. and learned gentleman for pursuing conduc the legality of 
which he has not presumed to question—¢he propriety of which I 
«humbly apprehend that they are as competent to judge of as the 
hon. and learned gentleman himself, and the expediency of which 
I think the hon. and learned gentleman, after what he has confessed, 
is the last person who should impugn. (Hear, hear.) I have ex- 
amined this list; I have some personal interest in the question, so 
far_as J am the representative of a town that has contributed the 
argest sum to that fund; and I do not §4 that the s~bscribers 
14 
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are among the aristocratic class—with ‘d yery few excepfions I find 
they are among the middle classes, menof moderate opinions and’ 
temperate tone of mind—(loud laughter)—men i in fact who seldom: 
step out of the Sphere of their private duties—(renewed, laughter)=£ 
men “at least who haye seldom mixed in’the-practices, and have 
rarely been inflamed by the passions of the ‘political world... I must 
say that. 1, think it would be very strange that,the conduct-of a large 
body of individuals, many of whom were constitutional Reformers, 
many of whom till very'‘lately supported the Government of: her. 
Majesty—I must think it would be very harsh, very unjust, ver 
impolitic, and yery unwise if this House were to enter into a cony 
mittee of inquiry into the conduct of these men, without at leaf 
making algo an inquiry into the feelings which induced ther..’ 

pursue this fine of conduct. J would remind {he House that thes 
persons, in supporting. “he Reform Bill, as, many of them: did, suy 
ported with certaii hopes that might have met with disappointmey’ 
They expected probably that that Bill would have put an end to f 
principle of nomjnation ; that it would have erased from the Hor 
of Commons the stain of boroughmongering. Are we not to ’ 
into consideration the mortified, feelings of individuals who find « 
the principle of noffination is as rampant as ever, and4vho find 

-the stain of boroughmongering has only assumed a deeper ar 
darker hue. (Question, question.) They thought probably~ 
this Reform Bill would put an end to those riots—(loud crie 
Question)—which under the old system—(loud interruptions 
cries of Question from all parts of the House)—— I have but, 
more observation to make. . I am, I confess, anxiaus to make 1. 
observation, for it is the first time tha: I have been able to me 
onein vindication of her Majesty's Government. (Hear, hear, ¥ 
much confusion?) I wish i really could induce the House to.f 
me five minutes more. (Roars of laughter. ) Istand here to-nf 
sir—(here the noise in the House became so general that the 
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_ gentleman could not proceed for some time; when ‘the confusion 
had somewhat subsided, he said :) I stand here to-night, sir, not 
~formally, but in some degree virtually, the representative of a con- 
‘siderable number of Members of Parliament. (Bursts of laughter.) 
Now, why smile? (Continued laughter.) Why envy me? (Here the 
laughter became long and general.) Why should not have a tale 
to unfold to-night ? (Roars of laughter.) Doyou forget that band 
of 158 Members—those ingenuous and inexperienced youths, to 
whose unsophisticated minds the Chancellotiof the Exchequer, in 
“Fiose tones of winning pathos—(excessive laughter, and loud cries 
“€ Question) Now, a considerable misconception exists in the 
Binds of many Members on this sidé of thé House as to the con- 
udet-of her Majesty's Government with regard to these elections, 
and I wish to remove it. I will not twit the noble lord opposite 
with opinions which are not ascribable to Fim, or to his more imme- 
Yate supporters, but which were expressed by the more popular 
ction of his party some few months back. (Question, question.) 
bout that time, sir, when the bell of our cathed«al announced the 
‘ath of the monarch—(Oh, oh! and much laughter)—we all read 

n, sir (groans and cries of Oh!)—we all then read (laughter 
(great interruption) I know nothing which to me is more de- 
atful than to show courtesy to a new Member, particularly if he 
ypens to appeal to me from the party opposed to myself. (Hear, 
uw.) At that time we read that it was the death-knell,of Toryism, 

tt the doom of that party was sealed, that their funeral obsequies 
we about to be consummated. (Laughter.) We were told that, 
jth the dissolution of that much-vilified Parliament which the 
ht hon. baronet had called together, the hopes and prospects of 

® Tories would be thrown for ever to the winds—(laughter)—~and _ 

‘f affairs were again brought exactly to-what they were at the’ 
Wd_when the hurried Mr. Hudson rushed into the chambers of 
Vatican. (Immense laughter.) I do not impute thesesanguine 
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views to the noble lord himself particularly, because I remember 
that, shortly afterwards, the noble lord, as if tacheck the new and” 
sanguine expectations of his followers, came forward with a mani- 
festo informing them that the Tories could not-expire in a moment, 
but the Ministry in a Reform Parliament might depend upon hav- 
ing a working majority of 100, which was to be extended upon ' 
reat occasions to 125 an¢ 130. Now, sir—(Question, question) — 
this is the question, and I am going to ask the noble lord for our 
instruction. (Oh! oh! and reat interruption.) We only wish 
to know this simple fact, whether the great occasion on which the 
working majority was to increase from 100 to ‘125 or ‘130, is upon 
the question of aif election ballot ?—(cheers and groans)—~and 
whether the Grenville Act has not been held up Yo the odium of the. 
country ? and whether it has not been given forth to the people that 
it is impossible that an impartial tribunal can be obtained in this 
House? (Oh! oh !—Question, question.) If hon. Mémbers 
think it is fair thus to interrupt me, I will submit. (Great laughter.) 
I would not act so towards anyone, that is all I can say. (Laughter 
and cries of “Go dn.”) But I beg simply to ask—— (Oh1. 
and loud laughter.) « Nothing is so easy as to laugh, (Roars of 
laughter.) I reafly wisk to place before the House what is our 
position, When we remember all this—when we remember that, 
in spite of the support of*the hon. and: learned gentleman, the 
Member for Dublin, and his well-disciplined phalanx of patriots, 
and, in spite of@all this, we remember the amatory eclogue—(goars 
of laughter)—the old loves and the new loves that took place be- 
tween the noble lord, the Tityrus of the Treasury Bengh, and the 
learned Daphne of Liskeard—(loud laughter, and cries of “ Ques- 
tion’’)—-which appeared as a fresh instance of the amorts redinte- 
&ratio—(excessive lauzhter)—when we remember at the same time 
that, with emancipated Ireland and enslaved England, op the 
one hand a triumphant nation, on the other a Sroaning people, and 
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notwithstanding the noble lord, secure on the pedestal of power, 
may wield in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and—— (Here the 
hon. Member was interrupted with such loud and incessant bursts 
of laughter that it was impossible to know whether he really 
closed his sentence or not.) The hon, Member concluded in these 
words :—-Now, Mr. Speaker, we see the.philosophical prejudices of 
man. (Laughter and cheers!) I respect .cheers, even when they 
come from the lips of political opponents. (Renewed laughter.) I 
think, sir. (Hear, hear, and repeated cries of “Question, 
question.”) 1am not at all surprised, sir, at the reception which I 
have received.. (Continued laughter.) I have begun several times 
many things—(laughter)—and’ I have often succeeded at last, 

resh cries of “ Question.”) Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, 
the time will come w hen you will*hear me, The hon. Member 
delivered the last sentence in.a very logd tone, and resumed his seat 
amidst cheers from the Opposition, and mych laughter from the 
Ministerial benches.” 





It will be seen from this report that Mr. Disreeli did use the words 
prophetic of future greatness which have been attributed to him, 
We have grown so accustomed to discovering that great phrases 
have been the invention of the historian, and not the real utterance 
.of real persons in great crises, that some doubt may have been felt 
as to whether Mr. Disracli had spoken the remarkaSle phrase with 
which he was said to have ended his maiden speech. But I have 
found the A ords in the reperts published the next morning in 
all the dafly London papers. And not only this; but curiously 
enough, the words seem te have attracted a good deal of attention. 
‘The “ Morning Chronicle” has, it will be eemarked, spoken of 
them’ _in its ‘report, as being uttered in a particularly loud voice. 
fad Mr. James Grint, writing in 1838, says of the conclusion of 
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Mr. Disraeli's speech: “At last, losing his temper, which until 
now he had preserved in a wonderful manrier, he paused in the 
midst of a sentence, and looking the Liberals indignantly i in the 
face, raised his hands, and opening his mouth as widely as its 
dimensiorts would permit, said in a remarkably loud, and almost 
terrific tones,’”—the words already quoted. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Disraeli’s appearance had a 
good deal to do with the failure of his dé6ut in fhe House. The 
general conviction of the Liberals that they were listening to a con- 
ceited and theatrical charlatan, who only sought notoriety, could 
not have been but strengthened by an exterior thus described by 
an eye-witness ; “He (Mr, Disraeli) was very showily attired, 
being dressed in a bottle- -green, frock coat and a waistcoat of white, 
of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of which exhibited a net- 
work of glittering chains; Jarge faricy-pattern pantaloons; and a 
black tie, above whick no shirt collar was visible, completed the 
outward man. A countenance, lividly pale, sct out by a pair of 
intensely black eyes, gnd a broad but not very.high forchead, over- 
hung by clustered ringlets of coal-black hair, which, combed away 
from the right temples, felt in bunches of well-oiled small ringlets 
over his left cheek.” a 

“Mr. Disraeli’s appearance and manner,” writes Mr. James 
Grant, also an eye-witness, ‘were very singular. His dress also was 
peculiar; it had much of a theatrical aspect. His black hair was 
long and flowing, and he had a most ample crop of it. His gestures 
were abundant—he even appeared as if trying with what celerity he 
could move his body from one side té another, and throw his hands 
out and draw them in again. At other times he flourished one hand 
before his face and then the other. His voice, too, is of a very 
unusual kind. It is powerful, should it ever have justice done to it 
in the way of exercise; but there is something peculiar in it which 
I am at g loss to characterise, Hig utterance is rapid, and fe 
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never seemed at a loss for words. On the whole, and notwith- 
standing the result Of his first attempt, I am convinced he is a man 
who possesses many of the requisites of a good debater. That he 
is a man of great literary talent few will dispute.” > 

It may be doubted whether the speech deserved to be visited 
with such failure. The speech appears to us far above the Parlia- 
mentary average. Many of its points are-clearly and sharply put; 
it has clever rétorts and happy phrases. The real secrets of its 
failure were probably the appearance and manner of the speaker ; 
but more than even these, the hate and contempt produced in one, 
and distrust produced in the other party by the absurdities and con- 
tradictions of his past career. It would, therefore, probably be 
more correct to say that Mr. Disraeli failed to obtain a hearing 
from the House, than that he made a bad speech. 

Of the London papers, the “ Hosald” and “Standard” pass 
the speech over in silence; the “Morning Post” complains 
that it was delivered “amid discourteous interruptions from the 
Radicals.” a 

In those days, the “Times” was a strongly Tory, and the 
“ Globe” a strongly Liberal, paper. The one was always ready to 
praise, and the latter even readier to abus2, Mr. Disraeli during the 
earlier years of his career. Their verdicts correspond in difference 
to their difference in opinion. “Mr. O'Connell,” wrote the 
“Times ” of the debate, ‘ made his usual tirade about 7,000,000 of 
suffeters, and the seven centuries of oppression, and complained 
that this subscription was but a continuance of tyranny got up by 
the Protestants to assail the Catholics; but Mr. Disraeli, who fol- 
lowed him in an eloquent speech, well observed that the Protestants 
gave their subscriptions not to assail, but to defend.” : 

“The debut of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli,” wrote the “Globe,” 
‘last night in the Huse of Commons was one of the most lament- 
able failures of late years, as is, indeed, admitted in all-the reports. 
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Even the ‘Times’ could not altogether suppress it, and, therefore, © 
in its report has softened down the laughter, shouts, &c., which 
accompanied the honourable and extinguished Member's first 
attempt in Parliamentary oratory. In its leader, where the 
‘Times’ Has so often proved that it will venture to say anything, 
however inconsistent with fact, it described this abortion as an 
eloquent speech. Eloquent speech! Bah!” ; 

Let us conclude our extracts by the comments of the “ Morning 
Chronicle :’—‘ The ‘ unextinguishable hate’ of Mr. Disraeli for 
Mr. O’Connell found vent last night in a maiden but not very 
modest speech, which even his nearest friends will tell him was a 
ridiculous failure. We call it ridiculous, because the laughter of 
the House was continually excited by its extravagance of. thought, 

* ‘ 
phrase, and gesture. The honpurable Member may in time prune 
gome of his luxuriances, and then he may stand a chance of being 
heard with about as much patience as the House usually shows to 
Mr. Borthwick. Last night he was even worse treated than that 
ordinarily ill-used gegtleman, and sat down without being able to 
complete his sentence. ” 

‘Two facts finally’ The speech was heard by Lord Stanley and 
Sir Robert Pecl. Lerd Stanley, who immediately followed 
Mr. Disraeli, passed over the speech of the new Member with con- 
temptuous, and, under the circumstances, ungenerous silence. Sir 
Robert Peel received it with expressions of enthusiastic admiration, 
very unusual, it not almost unprecedented in him. “‘ With respect 
to the first appearance of Mr. Disraeli,” writes Mr. Grant, in 1838, 
“it is particularly deserving of mention that even Sir Robert Peel, 
who very seldom chcers any honourable gentleman, not even the 
most able and flashy speaker of his own party, greeted Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech with a prodig&lity of applause, which must have been’ very * 
trying to the worthy baronet’s lungs. Mr. Disraeli spoke from the 
second rew of benches, immediately oppbsite the Speaker's chair. 
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Sir Robert, as usual, sat on the first row of benches, a little to the 
left of Mr. Disrae, and so exceedingly anxious was the right 
honourable baronet to encourage the déutant to proceed, that he 
repeatedly turned round his head, and, looking the future orator in 
the face, cheered him in the most stentorian tones.” 
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CHAPTER It, 
THE EARLY YEARS OF MR. DISRAELI. 


R. DISRAELI has himself told the history,of his family, 
in a manner so highly characteristic, that we had better’ 
give his exact words :— 

“My grandfather,” he writes, “who became an English 
denizen in 1748, was an Halian descendant from one of those 
Hebrew families whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate from 
the Spanish Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century, and who: 
found a refuge in the more tolerant atmosphere of the Venetian. 
Republic. His ancestors had dropped their ‘Gothic’ surname on 
their scitlement in the terra firma, and, grateful to the God of 
Jacob, who had sustainéd them through unprecedented trials and’ 
guarded them through unheard-of perils, they assumed the name 
of Disraeli, a name never borne before or since by any other. 
family,® in ordgr that their race might be for ever recognised. Un-- 
disturbed and unmolested, they flourished as merchants for more: 
than two centuries, under the protection of the Lion of St. Mark,. 
which was but just, as the patron saint of the Republic-vas himself’ 
a child of Israel. But towards the middle of the cighteenth 
century, the altered circumstances of England—favourable, as it. 
was then supposed, fo commerce and religious liberty—attracted 





* See Appendix 
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thé attention of my great grandfather to this island, and he resolved . 
that the youngest of his two sons, Benjamin, the ‘son of his right ¢ 
hand,’ should settle in a country where the dynasty seemed at — 
length established, through the recent failure of Prince Charles 
Edward, and where public opinion appeared definitively adverse ta 
persecution on matters of creed and conscience. The Jewish 
families who were then settled in England were few, though, from 
their wealth and other circumstances, they were far from, ugim- 
portant. They were all of them Sephardim, that is to say, children - 
of Israel, who had never quitted the shores of the Midland Ocean, 
until Torquema@a had driven them from their pleasant residences 
and rich estates in Arragon, and Andalusia, and Portugal, to seek 
greater blessings even than a clear atmosphere and a glowing sun, 
amid the marshes of Holland and the fogs of Britain. Most of 
these families, who held themselves Mloof from the Hebrews of 
Northern.Europe, then only occasionally stealing into England, ag 
from an inferior caste, and whose synagogue was reserved only for 
Sephardim, are now extinct; while the branch‘of the great family, 
which, notwithstanding their own sufferings fram prejudice, they 
had the hardihood to loék down upon, have achieved an amount 
of wealth and consideration which the Sephardim, even with the 
patronage of Mr. Pelham, never could have contemplated.* 
Nevertheless, at the time when my grandfather settled in 
England, and when Mr. Pelham, who was very favourable to the 
Jews, vas Prime Minister, there might be found among other 
Jewish families flourishing in this country, the, Villa Reals, who 
brought wefith to these shores almost as great.as their name, 
though that is the second in Portugal, and who have twice allied 





* Mr, Picciotto (‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History’$ relates that, when Mr. 
Bernal, grandfather of Mr. Bernal Osborne, proposed to marry a German 
Jev-ss, the authorities of She Sephardim congregation, to which he belonged, 
were highly annoxed. The ceremony had to take place w*h ‘maimed rites,” 
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themselves with the English aristocracy, the Medinas—the Lar?s, 
“@ho were our kinsmen—and the Mendez de Costas, who, I believe, 
’ still exist.”* 

Benjamjn D'Israeli is described by his grandson as an energetic, 
pushing, robust man of business. Isaac, the son of Benjamin 
D'Israeli, was, it is known, the reverse of all this; and the story 
is well known of the struggle that took place between the father 
and gon, as to the choice of a profession. The father wished the 
son to be @ financier, the son was determined to be a lisferateur, 
and the son, as we now all know, succeeded in his purpose. 

Isaac D’Israeli snarried in 1802, Maria, sister, of George or. 
Joshua Basevi, of Brighton, and by her he had four children—three 
sons and one daughter. The daughter, Sarah, was the eldest child ; 
then came Benjamin, then Ralph, and then James. 

The relations of Isaac DIsraeli to the Jewish faith are rendered - 
interesting by the career of his son. The general impression up 
to a very recent period was that the connection of the Premier’s 
father with Judaismewvas always very slight, and ceased before the 
son Benjamin was born. But Mr. Picciotto has shown in an in- _ 
teresting book he has lately published,t that this idea is completely 
erroneous. = ‘ 

Isaac D'Israeli, according to Mr. Picciotto, was for years aregular 
subscriber to his synagogue. However, he was never a regular 
attendant at ag religious services; and it is quite evident that 
his faith was as lax as his observances. Isaac D’Israeli inherited 
religious indifference on both sides. His father, according ta, 
Mr. Picciotto, “did not take a great interest in synagogue matters,”§ 
and, according to Mr. Disraeli, “he appears never to have mixed 





* “Cur, of Lit."*Vol. 1, Int., pp. xxi, xxii, Fourteenth Ed., 1849. 
+ ‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History.” (Triibner & Co.) 
t Picciotto, p. 296. 
§ Picciotto, p. 295. 
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cordially and intimately with his community.” And Isaac D’Israeli’s 
mother was not only ‘different, but hostile to the Jewish faith.* 

But, even if he had been brought up in strict religious principles, 
Isaac D'Israeli was of a nature, and followed pursuits, that would 
have broken down religious rigidity. The son has given pictures of 
his father both in his real name and under the guise of fiction; and 
Isaac D’Israeli appears from these to have been a man of most 
philosophic indifference to the religious faiths of men. ‘ 

It is probable that Isaac D’Israeli would have been content to 
follow in the path of outward conformity and internal indifference, 
had he been left alone. But on October 3, 1813, he was elected 
by the authorities of the Bevis Marks Synagogue to the position of 
parnass, or warden.+ Such an appointment was of course utterly 
distasteful to Isaac D’Israeli. 

Fancy a quiet and unprejudiced bodk-worm, nominally a Pro- 
‘testant, in reality an Indifferentist, being appointed the colleague 
of his grocer in the churchwardenship, and you will have some 
idea of how Isaac D’Israeli felt. He promptly ~leclined the office ; 
wondered row, being left in peace so long (he was born in 1766, 
and waf Therefore forty-seven years of age at this date), he should 
now be disturbed; and wound up his letier of refusal with this 
highly significant sentence—* I am willing to contribute, so far as 
my limited means permit, to your annual subscriptions, but as- 
suredly without interference in your interior concerns~’} 








* “My grandmother,” writes Mr, Disraeli, ‘the beautiful daughter of a 
‘amily who had suffered much from Rersecution, had imbjbed that dislike for 
her race which sthe vain are too apt to adopt when they find they are born to 
public contempt. The indignant feeling that should be reserved for the perse- 
cutor, in the mortification of their disturbed sensibility is too often visited on 
the victim ; and the cause of annoyance is recognised*not in the ignorant 
maleyolence of the powerful, but in theconscientious conviction of the innocent 
sufferer,” Cur, of Lit.,” vol. i., Int., p. xxiii. 

t¢ Picciotto, p: 296. } Picciotto, p.-296. 
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The authorities of the synagogue, however, were as immoveable 
as an C2cumenical Council, and simply replied that Mr. D'Israeli’s 
election was in accordance with the laws of the congregation. 

The answer of Mr. D’Israeli is very interesting—to Jews, as throw- 
ing a light on the condition of their faith at the beginning of the 
century ; and to Christians, as showing Mr. D’Israeli’s standpoint to 
religion. ; 

Mr. D'Isracli, as one of the Sephardim Jews, belonged to the 
Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis Marks. Mr. Picciotto quotes 
several authorities to show that religious worship was carried on in 
that synagogue, when Isaac D’Israeli was disputing with its autho- 
tities, in a far from satisfactory manner. “In 1812,” writes Mr. 
Picciotto,* “J. King, a member of the Portuguese congregation, 
addressed several communications to the wardens of the commu- 
nity, wherein he repeatedly stated that his absence from the syna- 
gogue for many years was because ‘ it was not a place of devotion, : 
and prayers could better be said in the closet.’ He observed 
‘with grief and astonishment how little the synagogue was at- 
tended, how indecent was the conduct of those who did attend, and 
how extremely ufieducated and disorderly were the "Charity 
boys.’” a 

‘The indecorousness of the mode of arranging worship is one 
among other reasons Mr. D'Israeli gives for refusing the office to 
which he had been appointed.t “A person,” he writes, “ who has 
lived out of the sphere of your observations—of retired habits of 
life—-who can never unite in your public worship, because, as now, 
conducted, it disturbs instead of exciting religious -emotions, a 
circumstance of general acknowledgment—who has only tolerated 
some part of your ritual—willing to concede all he can on those 
matters which he holds to be indifferent; such a man, with but-a 











* Picciotto, p. 302. t Picciotto, p. 297. 
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moeerate portion of honour and understanding, never can attempt 
the solemn functions 6f an elder of your congregation, and involve 
his life and distract his business pursuits, not in temporary, but 
permanent ‘duties almost repulsive to his feelings.” 

The writer of these sentences was evidently far from an orthodox 
believer ; and, indeed, he bases his objections to the synagogue on 
mere esthetic grounds: he does not argue questions of doctrine. 

The dispute could not be settled; the synagogue insisted on its 
strict regulations, Mr. D'Israeli on his claims for exemption. The 
synagogue fined him for non-acceptance of office, and his reply was a 
peremptory demand that his name should be expunged from the 

' list of the congregation. This was in1817. The dispute so rested 
until 1821, when Mr. D'Israeli applied to the secretary of the 
- Portuguese congregation for his certificate of birth, and those of 
his family. After some hesitation, the tertificates were given on 
‘the condition that Mr. D'Israeli should pay his ordinary fees to the 
’ synagogue up to 1817, the fines not being insisted on. 

“On Ephraim Lindo handing over to the secretary the sum of 
£40 178., On account of D'Israeli, the resignation of the latter was 
accepted and the required certificates were furnished him.”* Thus 
ended the connection of Isaac D'Israeli with the Jewish faith. 

The early years of Mr. Disraeli are surrounded by a good deal of 
obscurity. Even the exact date of his birth is unknown, “Dod” 
puts it down at December 21, 1805, which probably means that 
‘that isthe day Mr, Disraeli himself has chosen. But Mr. Picciotto 
“assertst that the Premier was born in 1804, one year earlier. 
Similar uncoatainty prevails as to the place where’ Mr. Disraeli was 
born ; some say it was in Hackney, but the generally accepted tradi- 
tion is that it was in the house at the south-west corner of Blooms- 
bury Square, facing Hart Street. 








* Picciotto, p. 300 t Picciotto, p. 300, 
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Up to the publication of Mr. Picciotto’s book, it was ordinarily 
supposed that Mr. Disraeli had never been in any sense a meinber 
of the Jewish faith. But Mr. Picciotto declares that both he and 
his brothers “‘ were all initiated into the covenant of Abraham ;” and 
even gives the name of the person* who performed “ the initiatory 
rite’’ Dates certainly confirm Mr. Picciotto’s account. It has 
been seen that the dispute of the elder D'Israeli with his synagogue 
did not commence till 1817—that is, until his eldest son had reached 
his twelfth or thirteenth year. It is not likely the boy would have 
been allowed to reach that age without being made a member of 
the faith his father up to that time professed. : 
But Mr. Disra@li did not long remain a Jew, and various versions 
are given of the manner in which he at the same time secured 
thie spiritual advantages of Christianity and dropped the temporal 
disabilities of Judaism. According to one story, Mr. Rogers was 
the author of the great work of regeneration. The tale goes. 
that the poet, who was an intimate friend of Isaac D'Israeli, took 
a fancy to the bookworm’s bright young child, and, anxious that 
religion should not be a bar to his success in life, asked whether 
he had been baptised. Finding that, though twelve years of age, 
the young hopeful yas still outside the pale of the church, the 
pious poet brought him off to the nearest church and had him | 
baptised. This tale ought certainly to be true; it would fit in 
dramatically with the rest of Mr. Disraeli’s career. Fancy the 
champion-it-chief of our Established Church owing his Christianity 
to the whim of a man, uncompected with him in blood—and the 
whim of such aman! Heine says one ought to be very particuld” 





* «Tt may he interesting,” writes Mr. Picciotto, to our Jewish readers to 
learn that the gentleman who performed the initiatory rite on the present Pre- 
mier of England was a relative of his mother, the late David Abarbenel Lindo, 
an influential member of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation, and a mer, 
chant of high commercial standing.” (Note, p. 790). oi 
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as to what grandfather he chooses ; perhaps one ought to be even 
more particular in hischoice of a godfather. It was not certainly 
“nice” to have as one’s sponsor, a man declared by the experienced 
Luttrell to be the greatest sensualist he had ever known.* 

, According to the other account, Mr. Disraeli owes his admission 
to the Christian Church to a Mrs. Ellis, the wife of a literary man, 
well known some years ago. She, it is said, took advantage of 
old D’Israeli’s absence, and had the son baptised. i 

However, whatever doubt there may exist as to Mr. Disraeli’s 
“sponsors, there is no doubt that he was baptised, and that the 
ceremony took place in St. Andrew's, Holborn. 7 

This point, long in dispute, was settled by “Sylvanus Urban,” 
of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” who in the December number of 
last year, gives the following as a copy from the Register of 
Baptisms :— 


* Luttrell was talking to me to-day of Moore and Rogers—the poetry of 
the former so licentious, that of the latter so pure, much of its popularity owing 
to its being so carefully weeded of everything approaching to indelicacy ; and 
the contrast between the lives and the works of the two men—the former a, 
pattern of conjugal and domestic regularity, the latter of all the men he had 
known, the greatest sensualist.”—Greville’s Memoirs~ P. 324. 4th Edition, 
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When Chila’s Parents’ Names. asi 
Baptized. Christian Name. 





| * 
Christian, | Surname. 








1817. Isaac . 
Benjamin, King’s 
July and D'Israeli 
1 Son of Road 
Maria 
No, 633. 


Born, 





Said to be{about 12] years old. 











Quality, By whom the 
Trade, or Ceremony was 
Profession, performed. 
[—_——$—— 
Gentleman, | J. Thimbleby. 
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The above is a true extract from the Register Book of Baptisms kept in the Parish Registry, 


Witness my hand this 20th day of November, in the year 1875, 
H. W, Biunt, Curate 


(Signed 
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There is a difference between the authorities as to Mr. Disracli’s 
place of education. - It is stated that he was first sent toa boarding 
school in Winchester ; not to the great school of the town, but to 
one under private management. He is also said to have received 
part of his education from a Unitarian clergyman at Walthamstow.* 

At an early age he was placed in the office of Swain and Co., 
attorneys, of Frederick Place, Old Jewry, a firm which still exists 
under the name of Maples, Teesdale, and Co. It is not known 
how long. Mr. Disraeli remained in the abode of law, but the 
number of things he accomplished before he was twenty-two would 
‘seem to show that his stay was very short.t 

A good many pointed sentences have been Written on this brief 
apprenticeship of Mr. Disraeli to the law. “ Attorney’s clerk” and 
“Premier,” form an excellent antithesis. But, though Mr. Disraeli 
has certainly risen to a splendid from,2 modest position, his origin 
was not what is generally called humble. In the first place, he 
never was an “attorney's clerk;” he was an attorney’s apprentice, 
which isa very different thing. Then his father, it will be seen, 
though not rich, was possessed of a competence, and occupied in 
his day a high literary position. This generation has learned to 
give the elder D'Israeli a humble place -enough in the ranks of 
literary men. Wee still read with delight his quaint volumes full of 
out of the way learning; of strange incidents, and curious 


* glimpses into the daily lives of dead celebrities—but we never think 
a 





i TR an article in the “Edinburgh Review,” which has been generally 
attributed to” Mr. Hayward, it is stated that Mr. Disraeli was educated in 
Hampshire, * 

* Lhave seen it stated that Isaac D’Israeli had obtained the reversion of a 
lucrative government situation for his son Benjamin, and that the boy was 
placed in the attorney’s office that he might train hinffelf for the duties of his 
future post. Itt is also said that one of Mr. Disraeli’s brothers succéeded him 
atthe apprentices’ desk, ~ 
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of the author 4s a man of great original thought. - Contempor“ry 
critics, however, formed a different estimate, and the “genius” of 
the elder D’Israeli is constantly alluded to in literary periodicals of 
the time. It is known, too, that a book on Charles I. procured for 
him from’ Oxford University the proud title of “ the best defender 
of the best king.” 

Such a man had no difficulty in obtaining an entrée both for’ 
himself and his son into very good, if not into the very best society. 
It is probable, too, that literature was more socially honoured in 
those days than in ours. 

Literature, in all likelihood, exercised less influence over 
political life, but the agencies of literary influence were few then, 
and are many now. Political life at that time was guided by two 
quarterly reviews, and by three or four metropolitan newspapers, 
Now-a-days, political influecce is distributed among magazines by 
the dozen, and newspapers by the score. Then, you secuted all 
the political influence of literature by conciliating a writer or two 
on the quarterlies, aad thé editors of the “Times” and “ Morning 
Chronicle ;” now, not Croesus himself could entertain all the 
political writers in inagazines ; and the writers of articles in Man- 
chester, or Edinburgh, ér Dublin exercise—in their districts at least-— 
- almost as much power as the writers in the “ Times” and 4 Dpily 
News.” . : 

In those dgys, too, there were a number of men, who were at 

the same time great politicians and great authors. Macaulgy was 
as famous for his essays as His oratory; Sit James Mackintosh 
-was known, perhaps, more as a philosophical writer-than as an 
ex-law-officer; and Harry Brougham owed much of his influence 
to his position on the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” : : 

The change in London’s life marks the change in the position 
of literature. No Lady Holland now collegts together great wits, 
eminent®politiciags, and noblemen of long descent; the Countess 
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of*Blessington has found no successor; nor thé Countess. of 
Charleville, nor Lady Ashburton. 

At is evident that Mr. Disraeli did not neglect the opportunity of 
entering into society which his father’s position gave him. He 
tells us in one of his novels the history of his. own “boyhood. 
At his father’s dinners, he, while still a boy, mixed with grown. 
up and farnous men, and was petted by titled women. 

We catch, too, an early sight of him in the sa/on of the Countess 
of Blessington. The manner of life which the countess led hag 
been so often described, that we may dismiss the subject in a few 
words, Her ladyship, it is known, was the daughter of a drunken, 
bratal, and impecunious Irish squire, and spent her earlier years in 
asmall town in Ireland. Conscious at the same time of extremely 
brilliant talents and brilliant beauty, she must nave felt with ter- 
rible bitterness the squalor of her e@rly surroundings, and have 
learned to prize with terrible earnestness the advantages of wealth, 
Then, she received from childhood the bad training of those who 
have to’ hide from the outside world the misery of their circum. © 
stances. And, in addition, she was allowed unrestrained liberty, 
and made ample use of the indulgence by audacious flirtations with 
the garrison officers. Her girlhood was thc fittest training for an 
after-life of female Bohemianism. Nor was her womanhood passed’ 
in circumstances more favourable. She was married before she was 
sixteen to a Captain Farmer, who was, or became, a wild and in- 
sane drunkard. Separated from him, she passed some years as the 

‘companion of a former admirer, Captain Farmer died in 1817; 
four montha after his death his’ widow was married to the Earl of 

. Blessington. The death of the Earl of Blessington tn 1829 again 
left her a: widow. 

With the Countess of Blessington lived Cotint d'Orsay. As he, 
too, has often been described, I may dismiss him also with a few 
words, He had, it is well known, been married to the déighter of 
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the Earl, and the step-daughter of the Countess of Blessington, 
The match, for some reason or other, proved unhappy. The 
count, his wife, and the Countess of Blessington had at one time 
lived all three together, but after two years of this life the young 
countess took leave of her husband and her step-mother, and from 
that time till their death, in various places and amid various for- 

- tunes, Count d'Orsay and the Countess of Blessington lived together. 
They were perfectly suited the one to the other, and evidently were 
deeply attached. But as to whether their relations were immoral, 
as they were cquivogal, society had then, as now, strong suspicions, 
yet no absolute certainty. It is, however, but just to say that, in 
his last days, when the heavy hand of illness had already fallen on 
him, arid the heavier hand of death was very near, and when 
already the countess was dexd, Count d@ Orsay solemnly declared 
that he had never borne any love towards her but that of a son to a 
mother. 

In 1830, Count d’Qysay and the Countess of Blessington were 
still in the prime of life and the hey-day of fortune. The count was 
blessed by nature with a fine face and a splendid figure, and, as is 
known, was, amid all the-dandies of his time, the acknowledged 
leader of fashion, dictating with equal omnipotence the codé of a 
ball-room and the shape of a hat. Nature, besides, had bestowed 
on him the still greater blessing of perfect health, and accordingly 
he was cheerful4amid multitudinous embarrassments, and “was 
never afflicted by that weariness of spirit which so often afflicts the 
favourites of fortuné. He was, besides, the paragon of politeness, 
had artistic abillty of a high order, and those who knew him best 

’ (Mr. Disraeli among the rest) declare that, besides those showy 
talents, he had a keen and solid intellect, 

The company that Mr. Disraeli met at the~Countess of Btess-a 
ington’s was of a motley character. The future Emperor of the 
French, then plain Frinae Louis Napoleon, was often there—tacht 
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turn, abstracted, and, ‘according to the appearance of the times, 2 
dreamer of wild dreams. And with him came, too, M. de Morny, 
engaged as yet in composing light love poems, occasionally strum- 
ming the guitar, and giving to but few, and perhaps not- even to 
himself, any indication of the will’ of iron and the heart of steel 
that could plot the strangulation of a republic, the quick assassina-~ 
tion of hundreds in the streets, and the slow murder of thousands in 
‘the pontoons. . 

There, too, probably Mr. Disraeli occasionally heard Theodore 
Hook's good-natured, and Horace Smith’s pointed, wit, Tom 
Moore’s melodies, and the evil stories of Rogers; and it may have 
been in this debateable ground that he first laid the foundations of 
that friendship with Lord Lyndhurst which was to so greatly help 
and so deeply influence his career. . 

It will be seen that, however varied the nationality, the pursuit, 
and the character of the people who met at the Countess of Bless- 
ington’s, thera,was yet 2 certain similarity—a sort of family like- 
ness—between several of them. The equivocal character of the 
house was reflected jn the equivocal character‘of the guests. 

Many of the guests, like the host, were “gamblers with fortune : 
great in hope and deep in debt, rich in talents and energy, but 
with a career spoiled or not yet come, and ever expecting the mor- 
row that would bring sublime fortune, or abysmal ruin. 

Tewas not well for Mr. Disraeli—it would not ‘de well for any 
man—that he should be thrown into such surroundings at an early 
age. Pr@bably it has been to the social beneftt and moral preju- 
dice of Mr. Disraeli that he had no university career. To some, of 
course, the years spent at a university bear no other result than an 
early acquaintance with degrading vices, antl the beginning of life- 

long slavery to the passions ; and, to nearly all men, it means the 

employment of valuable years in utterly useless, if not actually stupe- 

‘Tying, studies, and the formation of illusions.wila orchildish. But still 
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it is not well that youth should be brought in contact with the 
hardness, the small difficulties, and the mean intrigues of life. It 
js well that a man should have, at one period of his life at least, 
leisure to dwell in the pure domain of ideas and aspirations that lift 
above mere self. A youth without illusions generally leads to a 
manhood without virtues, 

And what manner of man was he who thus early mingled in 
scenes of burning ambition, selfish indulgence, and pecuniary 
shifts? Was he made by nature to offer strong resistance to those 
evil influences? Or was his nature predisposed to absorb, and love. 
and thrive upon the poison ? 

First, as to physique: Young Disraeli, according to unanimous 
‘contemporary evidence, was singularly handsome. He had long 
taven locks, eyes bright with intelligence and vivacity, a regular 
nose, and a complexion ot ultra-romantic pallor. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Disraeli appears to have been as conscious of his beauty as of 
his other gifts. There are traditions of his having out-dandied 
‘even the leaders iff that age of dandies. We hear of coats of 
velvet and strangg cut, flashing rings, and interminable chains, 
tasselled canes, and such like extravagances. 

“ He was,” writes éne of Mr. Disracli’s most caustic critics,* 
“an egregrious dandy. Foppery to an extreme of extravagance ‘was 
the mode with lads thirty years ago; but he outstripped every one 
of his competitors in personal adornment. At this day matrons of 
fashion often recal the graces, the separate trappings, and the entire, 
appearance of Disraeli the younger as he made his first essay in 
the great world; his ringlets of silken black hair, his flashing eyes, 
this effeminate air and lisping voice, his dress coat of black velvet 
lined with white satin, his white kid gloves, with his wrist sur- 
mounted by a long hanging fringe of black silk, and his ivory cane, 





— 


* &C. Jeafireson, ‘Novels and Novelists.% 
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of ‘which the handle, iplaid with gold, was relieved by more black 
silk in the shape of a tassel.” 

“ D'Israeli,” writes N. P, Willis,* describing an evening. at the 
Countess of Blessington’s, ‘had arrived before me, and sat in the 
deep window looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of day- 
light reflected from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly em- 
broidered waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick, with a 
black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and 
pockets, served to make him, even in the dim light, a conspicuous 
object. . . . Disraeli has one of the most remarkable faces I 
ever saw. He is lividly pale, and, but for the erergy of his action 
and the strength of his lungs, would seem to be a victim to con- 
sumption. His cye is black as Erebus, and has the most mocking, 
lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive 
with a kind of working and impatient nervousness, and when he has 
burst forth, as he does constantly, with a particularly successful 
cataract of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that 
would be worthy of a Mephistopheles. His hai? is as extraordinary 
as his taste in waistcoats. A thick heavy mass of jet-black ringlets 
falls over his left cheek almost to his collarless stock, while on the 
right temple it is parted and put away with the smooth carefulness 
of a girl's, and shines most unctuously— 


With thy incomparable oil, Macassar !”” 


We fiave from this all-too-graphic writer and others, descriptions 
as to Mr. Digraeli’s manner and conversation at this stage of his 
career. 

The conversation on the evening Mr. Willis celebrates turned om 
Beckford of Fonthill. ‘‘ D’Israeli,” continues the wrjter, “was the 
only one at the table who knew him (Beckford), and -the style im 


- 


* Pencillings by the Way.” 
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which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners was worthy of 
himself. 1 might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea 
as to convey an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed hig description. There were at least five words in every 
sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use they 
were put to, and yet no others apparently could so well have con- 
veyed his idea. He talked like a racehorse approaching the winning- 
post-—every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of expression 
flung out into every burst. Victor Hugo, and his extraordinary 
novels, came next under discussion, and D'Israeli, who was fired by 
his own eloquence, started off, apropos des bottes, with a long story 
of impalement he had seen in Upper Egypt. It was as good, and 
perhaps as authentic, as the description of the Chow-tow-tow in 
‘Vivian Grey.’ The circumstantiality of the account was equally 
horrible and amusing. Then followed the sufferer’s history, with 
a score of murders and barbarities heaped together, like: Martius’s 
‘Feast of Belshazzar,’ with a mixture of horror and splendour that 
was unparalleled in nfy experience of improvisation. No mystic 
priest of the Corybantes could have worked himself up into a finer 
frenzy of language. Count d’Orsay kept up during the whole con- 
versation and narration & running fire of witty parentheses, half 
French and half English, and with champagne in all the pores, the 
hours flew on very dashingly. Lady Blessington left us towards 
midnight, and then the conversation took a rather political turn, 
and something was said of O'Connell. DIsraeli’s lips were playing 
upon the edge of hig champagne glass, which he had just drained, 
and off he was again with a description of the interview he had 
had with the agitator the day before, ending in a story of an Irish 
dragoon, who was killed in the Peninsula. His name was Sars- 
field. His arm was shot off, and he was bleeding to death. When 
told he could not live, he called for a large 3ilver goblet, out of. 
which usually he drank claret. He held to it the gushipg artery, 
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and filled it to the brim with blood. Looking at it for a moment, 
‘he turned it slowly upon the ground, muttering to himself, ‘ If that 
jhad been for Ircland!’ and expired.* You can have no idea how 
thrillingly this story was told. Fonblanque,t who is a cold political 
satirist, saw nothing in the man’s ‘ decanting his claret,’ and so 
Vivian Grey got into a passion, and for a while was silent.” 

“ Many years ago, upwards of twenty,” writes Mr. Madden, the 
biographer of the Countess of Blessington, “ I frequently met Mr. 
' Disraeli at Lady Blessington’s abode in Seamore Place. It needed 
no ghost from the grave or rapping spirit from the invisible world 
to predicate even then the success of the young Disraeli in public 
life. Though in general society he was usually silent and reserved, 
he was closely observant. It required generally a subject of more 
than common interest to produce the fitting degree of enthusiasm 
to animate him and to stimulate him thto the exercise of his mar- 
vellous. powers of conversation. When duly excited, however, his 
‘command of language was truly wonderful ; his power of sarcasm 
unsurpassed, the readiness of his wit, the qrickness of his percep- 
‘tion, the grasp of his mind, that enabled him to scize all the points 
of any subject under discussion, persons would only call in question 
who had never been in his company at the period I refer to.” 
Fortunately, however, we are not left to the writings of other 





* Either Mr. Willis or Mr. Disraeli spoils a true and very simple Irish story 
by additions which are histrionic and untrue. Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 
defended Limerick for several months during the invasion of Ireland by 
William JJI., and though obliged to surrender dinally, obtained most 
honourable terms. Afterwards taking service in the French army, he was 
killed at the battle of Landen, and his last words were, ‘Would that 
this were for Ireland.” The ‘‘silver goblet” and_‘‘filled to the brim” are 
additions the authorship of which it is difficult to Assign. They are equally 
charecteristic of Mr. Willis or the author of “ Lothair.” ~ 

“+ Albany Fonblanque, then editor of the “ Examiner,” is, we.suppose, the 
person allutec to, i 
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people to form an idea of the mental conditios, the aspirations and 
ideas, the plans and hopes of the companion of Count d'Orsay 
and Lady Blessington at this period of his life. In 1826 appeared 
the first volume of “ Vivian Grey.” : 

It is one of the keenly debated questions in Mr. Disraeli’s life, 
whether “ Vivian Grey” is to be taken as autobiographical or not. 
The friends of Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Disraeli himself, seem very 
anxious that it should not be so considered. It is characterised by 
Mr. Disraeli as being “as hot and hurried a sketch as ever was 
penned, but like its subject ; for what is youth but a sketch, a 
brief hour of prindiples unsettled, passions unrestrained, powers. 
undeveloped, and purposes unexecuted?” And in the general pre- 
face to his work he expresses regret that he has not been able to- 
annihilate the premature progeny of his brain.* 

These statements show that “ Vivian Grey” is not a performance- 
to which Mr. Disraeli looks back with gratification. Is it that he 
is ashamed of the nature it reveals, the principles it professes > 
Does it throw a light“on the whole career of Mr. Disraeli, which he’ 
now finds inconvenient ? Does he, tongue-tied by the exigencies 
of his position, regret the ingenuousness of irresponsible youth ? 

It may be accepted as'a general principle that the hero of a 
young man’s story or poem is a reflection of himself. Youth is 
essentially self-absorbed. In the case of most men, the idea of: 
duty to others“ only awakened by the experience and trials of 
years. And, again, youth is, from this condition of self-absoyption, 
unobservant. Engrossed with its own ideas, it has not time to: 
watch the ideas of others; and, therefore, a young man is rarely 





* “Vivian Grey is essentially a puerile work, but it has baffled even the efforts. 
of its creator to suppress it. Its fate has been strange ; and not the least re- 
markable thing is, that forty-four years after its first publication, I must ask the 
indulgence gf the reader for its continued and inevitable reappearance." —Ges 
neral Preface, p. xx. # 
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able to describe characters, feelings, or circumstances very different 
from his own. As Mr. Disraeli was but twenty-one or twenty-two 
when he wrote “ Vivian Grey,” we should, therefore, be a priort 
prepared to find the book a picture of himself. - 

However, we are not left to 2 prir7 speculations on the subject. 
We have facts in abundance to guide our judgment, and these 
facts irresistibly point to the theory that Mr. Disraeli’s early 
hero is Mr. Disraeli himself. 

The next chapter gives a sketch of the career of a “ Vivian 
Grey.” Subsequent chapters supply a sketch of the career of 
Mr, Disraeli. Let the xeader compare the two careers. 
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VIVIAN GREY. 


IVIAN GREY,” on the front page of whose history is the 
ominous motto— 


“Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


is the son of a distiaguished literary man. At an early age he 
gives promise of future eminence. Being sent to school, “in a 
very few days Viviarf Grey was decidedly the most popular” boy in 
the place. “He was sodashing ; so devilish good-tempered; so 
completely up to everything.” He is, in fact, at school as in all. 
his future life, the easy superior of those with whom he comes. in 
contact. - “ Although more deficient than most of his own age in 
accurate classical attainments, he found himself in talents~and 
sundry acquirements immeasurably their superior.” 

Of course Vivian becomes the leader of the school; anc how does © 
he employ his position? Tutors are very often gentlemen by birth as 
well as by education, but our superior hero teaches his schoolfellows 
that “ushers were to Be considered as a species of upper servants, 
and were to be treated with civility certainly, ss all servants are by 
gentlemeng but that + + 4 . any fellow voluntagily convers 
ing with an usher was tq be gut dead by the whole school.” He 
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then forms a conspiracy against the authorities with great skill, for 
already it has been discovered that he has “the tongue of a ser- 
pent,” and, in the end, leaves the school amid a blaze of triumphant 
“vengeance most artfully obtairled. ‘. 

“In England,” reflects Vivian Grey, “personal distinction .is 
the only passport to the society of the great. Whether this distinc- 
tion arise from fortune, family, or talent is immaterial, but certain 

waft is, to enter into high society, a man must either have blood, a 
amillion, or a genius.” As the father of Vivian Grey is possessed 
of genius, he is able to “enter into the society of the great,” and 
“this boy of ninetcen began to think this society very agreeable,” 
and being, unlike other boys, entirely free from modesty, made 
himself at home in it. Meantime, “having got through an im- 

~ mense series of historical reading, he bad stumbled upon a branch 

«of study certainly the most delightful in the world, but, for a boy, 
“as certainly the most perilous—rHe stupy oF Poxitics.” “ And 
now everything was solved! The inexplicable longings of his soul, 
-avhich had so often perplexed him, were at length explained. 
.. . . « He paced his chamber in an agitated spirit, and panted 
Yicr the senate.” “The time drew nigh for Vivian to leave his 
home for Oxford.” . . . . But “this boy, this stripling, who 
was going to begin his education, had alt the desires of a matured 
mind. . . . . He was already "—at nineteen !—“a cunning 
readgr of human hearts, and felt conscious that his“was a tongue 
which was born to guide human beings. The idea of Oxford to 
such an inslividual was an insult.” . 

Communing with himself as to how “he could obtain his mag- 
nificent ends,” Vivian Grey thus speaks: “The Bar, pooch! law 
and bad jokes till we are forty, and then, with the most brilliant 
success, the prospect pf gout ‘And a coronet. Besides, to succeed 

“as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer, and to be a great lawyer 
Lmust give up my chance of being a great_mau. The Services in 
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war time are fit only for desperadoes (and that truly am T),. but in 
peace are fit only for fools. The Church is more rational. Let 
me see :-I should certainly like to act Wolsey—but the thousand 
and one chances against me! And truly I feel my destiny should 
not be ona chance. Were I the son of a millionaire or a noble, 
I might have all. Curse on my lot! that the want of a few rascal 
counters, and the possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my. 
fortune !” 7 

“Why,” continue these reflections, “have there been statesmen 
who have’ never riled, and heroes who have never conquered ? 
Why have glorious philosophers died in a garret? and why have 
there been poets whose only admirer has been nature in her echoes ? 
Tt must be that these beings have thought only of themselves, and, 
constant and elaborate students of their own glorious natures, have 
forgotten or disdained the study of all others. Ves/ we must mix 
with the herd; we must enter into thew Seelings; we must humour 
thetr weaknesses ; we'must sympathise with the sorrows that we do 
not feel, and share tee merriment of fools. Oh, yes! to rule men: 
we must be men; to provg that we are strong, we must be weak ; te. 
brove that we are giants, we must be dwarfs, even as the Eastern 
Genie was hid in the charmed bottle. Our wisdom must be cone 
cealed under folly, and our constancy under caprice. 

“Thave bedh often struck,” proceeds our youthful philosopher, 
“‘by the ancient tales of Jupiter's visits to earth. In these fanciful 
adventures, the god-bore no indication of the Thunderer’s glory, 
but was a man of low estate, a herdsman, a hind, often even an 
animal. A mighty spirit has in tradition, Time’s great moralist, 
perused the wisdom f the ancients. Even in the same spirit I 
would explain Jove's terrestrial visitings, Sor ig govern men, evey the 
Sod appeargd to feel as a man,and sometimes as a beast, was appa- 
rently influenced by Chetr vilest passions. Mankind, theh, * my great 
game,” 
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Having reached this view of life, Vivian Grey contemplates his 
means of success. “At this moment how many a powerful noble 
wants only wit to be a minister; and what wants Vivian Grey to 
attain thesame end? That noble’s influence. . . . . Sup 

"posing that I am in contact with this magnifico, am I prepared ? 
Now let me probe my very soul. Does my cheek blanch? I have 
the mind for the conception, and I can perform right skilfully upon 
the most splendid of musical instruments—the human voice—to 
make those conceptions beloved by others. There wants but 
one thing more: courage—pure, perfect courage; and does 
Vivian Grey know fear? He laughed an answer of bitterest 
derision.” 

Soon after these resolutions have been formed, Vivian Grey is 
brought “in contact” with a “ magnifico,” and on him he at once 
resolves to try his newly-formed arts. The Marquis of Carabas 
(this was the magnifico) dines one day with Horace Grey, Vivian's 
father and others. After dinner, “the peer, at the top of the table, 
began to talk politics. . . . . The marquis was decidedly 
wrong, and was sadly badgered by the civil MI.P, and the professor. 

The marquis refuted, had recourse to contradiction, 
and was too acute a man to be insensible to the forlornness of his 
situation, when at this moment a voice proceeded from the end of 
the table from a young gentleman who had hitherto preserved a 
profound silence, but whose silence, if the company were to have 
judged from the tones of his voice and the matter of his commu- 
nication, did not altogether proceed from a want of confidence in 
his own abilities. : 

“«In my opinion? said Mr. Vivian Grfy . . . Chis 
lordship has been misunderstood.’ The eyes of the- marquis 

“sparkled, and the mouth of the marquis was closed.” — 

~Does noi the next passage sound exactly likS a description of 
one of Mr. Disracli’s own specches at the present day ? 
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“Mr. Vivian Grey proceeded with the utmost sang froid. He 
commented upon expressions, split and subtiliged words, insinuated 
opinions, and finally quoted a whole passage of Bolingbroke to 
prove that the opinion of the most noble the Marquis of Carabas 
was one of the soundest, wisest, and most convincing of opinions 
that wag ever promulgated by mortal man.” : ; 

The quotation from Bolingbroke was invented by the defender of - 
- the marquis, for “it was a rule with Vivian Grey never to advance 
any opinion as his own. It was, therefore, his system always to 
advance an opinion as that of some eminent and considered per- 
sonage.” Accordingly, “ Vivian Grey was reputed in the world as 
having the most astonishing memory that ever existed, for there 
was scarcely a subject of discussion in which he didnot gain the 
victory by the great names he enlisted on his side of the argument.” 
What a truthful nature! : es 

“Vivian did not let the peer escape him in the drawing-room. 
He soon managed to enter into conversation with him, and cer- 
tainly the Marquis of Carabas never found a more entertaining 
companion. Vivian discoursed on a new Venetian liqueur, and 
taught the marquis hgw to mull Moselle, an operation of which 
the marquis had never heard (as who has?) ; and then the flood of 
anecdotes, and little innocent personalities, and the compliments so 
exquisitely introduced, that they scarcely appeared to be compli 
ments ; andthe voice so pleasant and conciliating, and the quota- 
tion from the marquis’s own speech, and the wonderful art, of. 
which the marquis was not aware, by which, during all this time, 
the lively, chattering, amusing, elegant conversationist, so full of 
scandal, politics, and cookery, did not so much appear to be Mr. 
Vivian Grey as the-Marquis of Carabas hirfelf.” 

“*Well, I must be gone,’ said the fascinated noble. ‘I really 
have ngf felt in such spirits for some time. I almgost fear I heve 
been vulgar enofgh to be amusing, eh! eh! eh! “Bat you young 
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— 
men are sad fellows,” eh! eh! eh! Don't forget to call on 
me. Good evening. And Mr. Vivian Grey! Mr. Vivian Grey!’ 
said his lordship, returning, ‘ you’ll not forget the receipt you pro- 
mised me for making tomahawk punch ?” 

“¢ Certainly not, my lord,’ said the young man. ‘Only it must 
be invented first,’ thought Vivian, as he took up his light to 


retire. ‘But never mind, never mind—~ 


«* *Chapeau bas ! chapeau bas ! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas,’” 


Vivian Grey, determined to make good use of the acquaintance 
thys begun, calls on the marquis a few days after the dinner, 
flatters the feeble old man’s vanity to the top of its bent, and ulti- 
mately persuades him to attempt the formation of a political party. 
As a result, he becomes an intimate of the marquis, and is spoken 
of constantly by the enchanted nobleman as “the most astonish- 
ingly clever and prodigiously accomplished fellow that ever 
breathed.’ ” iS 

“But it must not be supposed that Vivian was. to all the world 
the fascinating creature that he was to the. Marquis of Carabas, 
Many complained that he was reserved, silent, satirical, and haughty. 
But the truth was, Vivian Grey often asked himself, ‘Who is to be 
my enemy to-morrow?’ He was too cunning a master of the 
human mind not to be aware of the quicksands up@n which all 
greenhOms strike; he knew too well the danger of unnecessary 
intimacy. 4 smile for a friend anda sneer for the world is the way 
to govern mankind, and such was the motto of Vivian Grey.” 

Having been invited to Chateau Desir, the country seat of the 
Marquis of Carabas, Vivian Grey practises his arts on others with 
the same rapid and astonishing success. “He complimented her 
ledyship’s poodle, quofed German to Mrs. Felix Lorraine, and 
taught the marguis to eat pudding with curacoa uuce «se 
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and then his stories, his scandal, and his sentiment—- 
marquis, scandal for the marchipness, and sentimeu. 
marquis’s sister.” 

“The first week at Chateau Desir,” we are told, “passed _ -. 
santly enough. Vivian’s morning was amply occupied in matur- 
ing with the marquis the grand principles of the new political 
system, in weighing interests, in balancing connections, and settling- 
what side was to be taken on the great questions. Of, politics! 
thou splendid juggle! The whole business, although so magnifi- 
cent in its results, appeared very easy to the two counsellors, for it. 
was one of the first principles of Mr. Vivian Grey that everythin, 
was possible. Men did fail, in life, to be sure, and, after all, very: 
little was done by the generality ; but still all these failures and all-i 
this inefficiency might be traced to a want of physical and mental. 

“ courage.” His courage again! ‘Some men were bold in their~ 
conceptions, and splendid heads of a grand system, but, when the - 
day of battle came, taey turned out very cowards, while others, whe 
had nerve enough to stand the brant of the hottest fire, were 
utterly ignorant of fhilitary tactics, and fell before the destroyer, 
like the brave untutored*Indian before the civilised European. Vow 
Vivian Grey was conscious that there was at least one person in the 
world who was no craven either in body or mind, and so had long 
come to the comfortable conclusion that tt was impossible that his career 
could be anything but the most brilliant. And truly, employed-as he 
now was, with a peer of the realm, in a solemn consultation on. 
that realm’s most important interests, at a time when creatures of 
his age werg moping in halls and colleges, is it to be wondered at 
that he began to imagine that his theory was borne out by experi. 
ence and by fact ?” 

When the guests of the marquis arrived atChateau Desir, Vivian, 
is as succfssful with them as with the family of the garquis. “In 
a week's time it would-have been hard to decide with whom of the 
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Jourtowns Vivian was the greatest favourite. He rode 

evant . . . . and was driven by his lady. The 

vnourable misses were the most difficult part of the busi- 

but he talked sentiment with the first, sketghed with the 
second, and romped with the third.” Oh! wondrous youth! 

Vivian Grey meets another family, the head of which is named 

‘Lord Beaconsfield !* 

In speaking, of his namesake, Mr. Disraeli parerithetically tells 
us of another maxim of Vivian Grey. “In this division 
of the Carabas guests he was not bored with a family, for 
sons he always made it a rule to cut dead.” How anxious the sons 
of the nobility doubtless were for the acquaintance of the son of 
Isaac D'Israeli ! 

However cynical they may be onaother questions, youths of 

- twenty-one are supposed to lose their heads on the question of love, 
Thus, however, discourses Mr. Disraeli in his twenty-first or twenty- 
second year on that subject. ‘‘ Vivian Grey, fresh as he was, was 
not exactly the creature to lose his heart very speedily. He looked’ 
upon marriage as a certain farce, in which, soozer or later, he was, 
as a well-paid actor, to play his part; and -ould it have advanced 
his views one jot, he would have married the Princess Caraboo to- 
morrow. But of all wives in the world, a young and handsome 
one was that which he most dreaded; and how a statesman, who 





* ‘Independent of all these periodical visitors, the house was full of per- 
manent ones. There was the Viscount and Viscountess Courtown, and their 
three daughters, and Lord and Lady Beaconsfield, and ‘their three sons, and 
Sir Berdmore and Lady Scrope, and Colonel Delmington of the Gutfds, and 
Lady Louisa Manners, and her daughter Julia, Lady Louisa was the only 
sister of the marquess, a widow proud and penniless~ Ere the Beaconsfields 
could be jealous of the influence of the Courtowns, Mr. Vivian Grey had 

Promised his lordship, Who was a collector of medals, an unique, which had 
never yet been fieard of ; and her ladyship, who was a collector of autographs, 
the private tetters of every man of genius who had ever | been heard of.” 
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was wedded to a beautiful woman, could possily perf 
to the public, did most exceedingly puzzle him.” 

A grand dinner is given in Ch§teau Desir, and Vivi... 
tinguishesthimgelf at it in his usual manner. “ In process of 
Mr, Vivian Grey made his entrange. There were a few vi 
seats at the bottom of the table, ‘Luckily for him,’ kindly re- 
marked Mr. Grumbleton. To the astonishment and indignation, 
however, of this worthy squire, the late comer passed by the un- 
occupied position, and proceeded onward with the most undaunted 
coojness, until he came to about the middle of the middle table, 
and which was nearly the best situation in the hall.” After all, 
does not mere “cheek” in the same way obtain good seats in 
other places as well as at dinner-tables—on the Treasury ben 
for instance ? A 

At the dinner, this wondrous young man fascinates every one iy 
asentence. Who could resist a man, especially of twenty-one 
years, and of humble birth besides, who could talk thus }— 

«¢ Flat! flat! said Vivian, as he dwelt upon the flavour of the 
Rhine’s glory. ‘Nat exactly from the favourite binn of Prince 
Metternich, 1 think. Ty-the-by, Dormer Stanhope, you have a 
taste that way. I will tell you two secrets, which never forget— 
decant your Johannisberg and ice your Maraschino.’” Hate we. 
not all acquaintances who talk after this fashion? Do we not 
trust and love fhem ? - 

” Here is a description of one of the guests at the dinner, which 
is not without interest : : 

“Tt was a rule with Stapylton Toad never to commit himself. 
Once, indeed, he wrote an able pamphlet on the Corn Laws, which 
exctted the dire indigration of the Political Economy Club. But 
Stapylion cared little for their subtle confutations and their loudly- 
expressed caniempt. He had obliged the country gentlemen of Eng-* 
land, and ensured th. return, at the next election, of Lor® Afounteney.s 
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‘¢ county, . . . . Vivian Grey was holding an 

srsation in one of the recesses with Mr. Stapylton 

wad already charmed that worthy by the deep interest 

tae took in everything relating to elections and thé House of 

mons, and now they were hard at work on the Corn Laws. 

“Aimough they agreed on the main point, and Vivian's ideas upon 

this important subject had, of course, been adopted after study- 

ing Mr. Toad’s ‘most luminous and convincing pamphlet,’ still 

there were a few minor points on which Vivian ‘was obliged to 

confess’ that ‘he did not exactly see his way. . . . If you 
wish to win a man’s heart, allow him to confute you.” 

“«But, my dear sir, I am surprised that you~ don’t see 
that——’ 

“ «Stop, Mr. ‘Toad,’ eagerly exclaimed Vivian, ‘I see my error. 
I misconceived your meaning. You are right, sit; your definition 
is correct.’ 

“«¢T was confident that I should convince you,’ ” &c., kc. 

There are other allusions to the agricultural interest and the 
Corn Laws at this same banquet. Thus: - 

“ Sir Christopher for half-a-century has~supported in the senate, 
with equal sedulousness and silence, the Constitution and the Corn 
Laws; he is perfectly aware of the present perilous state of the 
country, and watches with great interest all the ‘ plans and plots’ of 
this,enlightened age. . . . .” And here is another picture: 

“My dear ford,’ said Vivian, addressing. the marquis, who was 
still by the side of Mrs. Million, ‘lam going *to commit a, most 
ungallant act ; but you great men must pay a tax for your dignity. 
I am going to disturb you. You are wanted by half the county! 
What could possibly induce you ever to allowa political economist 
to enter Chattau Desir? There are at least three paronets “and 
“four squires in “despair, writhing under the tortures of Liberal 
Snake. “They have deputed me to request yout assistance to save 
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them from being defeated in the presence of half their tenantry ; 
-and I think, my lord,’ said Vivian, with a serious voice, ‘if you 
could possibly contrive to interfere, it would be desirable. That 
lecturing krfave never knows when to stop, and he is actually irisult- 
ing men defore whom, after all, he ought not dare to open his lips.” 
Indeed! The political economist, being, probably, but a literary | 
man, was plebeian; to be an aristocrat, one must be the son of a 
literary man, like Vivian Grey, or, say, Mr. Disraeli! : 

We hawe next an account of the number of people whom Mr. 
Vivian Grey at once fascinates in the course of this same evening. 
He first attacks Mrs. Million. “ Vivian began by ‘apologising to 
Mrs. Million for disturbing her progress” (progress! what splen- 
did terms Mr. Disraeli has for describing the simple acts of the 
great !) “to the hall by his su@den arrival before dinner ; and ‘then 
for a quarter of an Hour poured forth the usual quantity of piquant 
anecdotes and insidious compliments. . . . . And now, 
having succeeded in commanding Mrs. Million’s attention by that 
general art of pleasing, which was for all the world, and which 
was, of] course, formed upon his general experience of human 
nature, Vivian begah to make his advances to Mrs, Million’s feel- 
ings by a particular art of pleasing ; that is, an art which was for 
the particular person alone whom he was at any time addressing, 
and which was founded on his particular knowledge of that per- 
son’s character.’” zm 

“¢ How beautiful the old hall looked to-day! It is a scene which 
can only be met with in ancient families.’ 

“© Ah] there is nothing like old families’ remarked Mrs, Mil- 
lion, with all the awkward feelings of a parvenue. 

“<Do you think so ?'“3aid Vivian. ‘I once thought so myself, 
but I confess that my opinion is greatly changed.’ ” 

Of coursesthe reader guesses the rest. Vivian Grew persuades 
Mrs. Million that her position is infinitely superior to Thatof the 
nobility. Says Vivian Grey: 
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“As is the custom of all young men, I have sometimes, in my 
teveries, imagined what I conceived to be a lot of pure happiness ; 
and yet Mrs. Million will perhaps be astonished that I was neither 
to be nobly born, nor to acquire nobility ; that I was not to bea 
statesman, or a poet, or a warrior, or a merchant, nor, indeed, any 
profession—not even a professional dandy. . . . . Come; 
then, let us imagine this perfect lot. In the first place, I would 
be bornAn. the middle classes of society, or even lower, because I 
world wish my character to be impartially developed. I would be 
born to no hereditary prejudices, no -hereditary passions. My 
course in life should not be carried out by the example of a grand- 
father, nor my ideas modelled to a preconceived system of family 
perfection. . . . . When, therefore, my mind was formed, 
I would wish to become the propriefor of a princely fortune,’ 

“«Yes,’ eagerly exclaimed Mrs. Million. 


* @ * * 


“ Here came the marquis to tend the lady to the concert. As 
she quitted her seat, a smile, beaming with graciousness, rewarded 
her youthful companion. ‘Ah!’ thoaght Mrs. Million, ‘I go 
to the concert, but leave sweeter music than can possibly meet me 
there. What is the magic of these words? It is not“flattery. 

on It is not arifacimento of compliments. . , . Apparently 
I pave heard a young philosopher delivering his sentiments upon an 
abstract point in human life; and yet have I listened to a brilliant 
apology for my own character, and a triumphant defence of my 
own conduct. Of course it was unintentional, and yet how agree- 
able to be unintentionally defended!’ So muséd Mrs. Million.” — 

The thoughts which passed through the mind of Mr. Disraeli’s 
hero throw some light on that hero's character. “‘ On my honour, 
I have halfa mind to desert my embry ro) faction, and number my- 

_ self in “er gorgeous retinue?” Nodle natyre! “Let me see, what 
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part should I act ?—her secretary, or her toad-eater, or her physi- 
cian, or her cook? or shall I be her page? Methinks I should 
make a pretty page, and hand a chased goblet as gracefully as any 
monkey that ever bent his knee in a lady’s chamber. Well, at 
any rate, there is this chance to be kept back, as the gambler does 
his last trump, or the cunning fencer his last ruse.’” e 

A meeting is arranged of the persons who are to help the mar- 
quis in forming the “ Carabas Party.” The origin and programme 
of the party, it will be seen, are inspired by the highest and purest 
political motives. The marquis speaks : 

“ «There are few distinctions now between the two sides of the 
Houseof Commons. . . . . Thequestionthen naturally arises, 
why a certain Yedy af- individwals, who now represent no opinions, 
should’arrogate to themselves the entire government and control 
of the country? A second question would occur, how they con- 
trive to succeed in such an assumption? They succeed clearly 
because the party who flaced them in power because they repre- 
sented certain opinions, still continue to them their support. Some 
of the most influential members ofthat party, I am bold to say, 
may be found in this room. I don't know, if the boroughs of 
Lord Courtown and Lord Beaconsfield were withdrawn at a critical 
division, what might be the result. I am quite sure if the forty 
gentlemen who “ollow, I believe I am justified in saying, ourfriend 
Sir Berdmore, and wisely follow him, were to declare their opposi*ion 
to any particular tax,the present men would be beaten, as they have 
been beaten before. I was myself a member of the government 
when so beaten, and I know what Lord Liverpool said the next 
morning. ‘Forty cougtry gentlemen, if they choose, might repeal 
every tax im the Budget.’ . . . . I am far from wishing 
to witness-any general change, or, indeed, very-wide reconstruction 
of the presnt admiwistration. I think the interests ofthe country 

~ 
require that the general enor of their system should be supported 
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but thete are members of their administration whose claims to 

that distinction appear to me more than questionable, while at the 

same time thereare individuals excluded—persons of great influence 

and recognised talents—who ought no longer, in my opinion, to 
“ occupy a position in the background. Segre 

“When the blood of the party was tolerably warmed, Vivian 
addressed them. The tenor of his oration may be imagined. He 
developed the new political principles ; demonstrated the mistake 
under the baleful influence of which they had so long suffered ; 
promised them place and power, and patronage, and personal con- 
sideration, if they would only act on the principles which he reo 
commended, in the most flowing language, and the most melodious 
voice inWhteh the glories of ambition were ever yet chaunted. 
Phere was a buzz of admiration whe& the flattering music ceased ; 
the marquis smiled triumphant, as if to say, ‘Didn't I tell you 
he was a monstrous clever fellow ?’ and the whole business seemed 
settled. Lord Courtown gave ina bumper, 4 Mr. Vivian Gre 1, and 
success to his maiden speech’'—oh | irony of events— and Vivian re- 
plied by proposing ‘ The New Quion.” 

Vivian Grey is supposed by three 0% the four political con- 
federates to bé able to take the place of leader in the House of 
Commons. What a prodigious youth of twenty-one! But he 
modestly proposes another—a Mr. Cleveland, who, betrayed by, 
some political associates, has retired, disgusted, into private life. 
Vivian is sent on a mission to Cleveland, and is by him plainly 
told that he is the mere dupe and tool of the Marquis of Carabas. 
“Tam not the dupe,’” is the reply of Vivian Grey, “‘of the 
Marquis of Carabas, and am not, I trust, the dupe or tool of any 
one whatever. Believe me, sir, there is that at work in England 
which, taken at the &de, will lead on to Sortune. I see, this, str— 
Z, @ young man, uncommitted in political principles, unconnected in 
Bublic 135, Feeling some confidence, I confess, in my own abilities, 
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but desirous of availing myself at the same time of the power of 
others, Thus situated, I find myself working for the same end as 
my Lord Carabas, and twenty other men of similar calibre, mental 
and moral + and, sir, am I to play the Hermit in the drama of 
life, because, perchance, my fellow actors may be sometimes fools 
and occasionally knaves? If the Marquis of Carabas has done you 
the ill-service which fame says he has, your sweetest revenge will 
be to make him your ‘ool; your most perfect triumph to rise to 
power through his influence.’” 

On a later occasion, Mr. Cleveland is equally frank with Vivian 
Grey, and, in the course of one of their conversations, gives him 
advice in these memorable words : 

“* Of all the delusions which flourish in this mad world, the delu- 
sion of that man ts most frantic-who voluntarily and of his own accord. 
supports the interests of g party. I mention this to you because it 
is the rock on which all young politicians strike. Fortunately you 
enter life under different circumstances from those which usually 
attend most political debutants. You have your connections formed 
and your views ascertained. If by any chance you find yourself 
independent and unconnegted, never for a moment suppose that you 
¢an accomplish your objects by coming forward unsolicited to fight 
the battle of.a party. They will cheer your successful exertions 
and then smile at your youthful zeal; or, crossing themselves for- 
the unexpected Succour, be too cowardly to reward their unexpected 
champion. Vo, Grey, make them fear you, and they will hiss pour 
Sect. There is no act of treachery or meanness of which a political 
party 1s not capable, for in politics there ts no honour.” 

A lady, named Mrs. Felix Lorraine, plays an important part in 
the book. She isa oever, designing, unscrupulous, and vicious 
woman ; and sometimes aids and sometimes thwarts the plans of 
Vivian Grey, At length, however, she becomes hig implacable 
enemy, and makes ¢n attempt to poison him, This attempt gives. 
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rise.to the following frank piece of self-examination on the part of 
Vivian Grey : 

“T once imagined that I was using this woman for my. purpose. 
Is'it possible that aught of good can come to one who is forced to 
make use of such evil instruments as these? A horrible thought 
sometimes comes over my spirit : I fancy that in this mysterious 
foreigner, that in this woman I have met a kind of double of my- 
self, The same wonderful knowledge of the human mind, the 
same sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management, which 
has brought us both under the same roof; yet do I find her the 
most abandoned of all human beings—a creature guilty of that 
which even in this guilty age I thotght was obsolete. And is it 
possible that I-am like her? that even the indefinite shadow of my 
most unhallowed thought can for 4 moment be so vile as her 
righteousness ? : ‘ ¢ 

* * ° * . 
In seeking the marquis, I was unquestionably impelled by a mere 
feeling of self-interest; but I have advised him to no course of 
action in which his welfare is not equally consulted with my own. 

But am I entitled—I, who can Icse nothing—am I entitled 
to play with other mens’ fortunes? Am I all this time deceiving 
myself with some wretched sophistry? Am J, then, an intellectual 
Don Juan, reckless of human minds, as he was of human bodies P—a 
Spirjiual libertine? . . . . If 1 be the JuanI fancied myself, 
therf, Heaven be praised! I havea confidant in my trouble, the most 
faithful of counsellors, the craftiest of valets, a Leporello often 
tried and never found wanting—my own good mind. And-now, 
thou female fiend! the battle is to the strongest} and I see right 
well that the struggle between two such spirits will be a long anda 
fearful one. Woe, Lsay, to the vanquished! You must be dealt 
with by arts avhich even yourself cannot conceive. Year boasted 
knowledsz ot human nature shall not agaimstand you in stead; for, 
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mark me, from henceforward Vivian Gre,’s conduct towards you 
shall have no precedent in human nature.’ ” 

A scene, in whjch Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemy, is 
afterwards described with sickening gusto. » He attacks Mrs. 
Lorraine ig what he knows to be her tenderest points with an inge- 
nuity that is almost terrible ; and thus the effact is described : 

“She threw herself on the sofa: her voice was choked with'the 
convulsions of her passion, and she writhed in fearfulagony, Vivian 
Grey, lounging in an arm-chair, in the easiest of postures, and 
with a face briljiant with smiles, watched his victim with the eye of 
a Mephistopheles. 

* * * * 4 * 

“The shifting expression of Mrs. Lorraine's countenance while 

Vivian was speaking, would have baffled thé most cunning painter. 

: One large vein progfuded nearly quarter of an. inch 
from her forehead; ‘and the dark light which gleamed in her 
eye was like an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. When 
he ended, she sprang"from the sofa, and, looking up and extending 
her arms with unmeaning wildhess, she gave one loud shriek ‘and 
dropped like a bird shot on the wing—she had burst a blood-vessel. 
2... Had Vidian’ Grey ke oft the boudoir a pledged bride» 
groom, his countenance could not have been more triumphant,” 

What a terrible enemy, the man who could thus write at twenty- 
one! as 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, beforé they 
have finally quarrelled, is worth quoting : 

«Why, then, is Nature loveliest when man looks not on her? 
For whom, then, Vivian Grey, is this scege so fair ?” 

“For poets, ladys for philosophers, for all those superior spirits 
who require some relaxation from the world's toils—spirits who 
only commingle with humanity on the condition that they may- 
sometimes commute with Nature.’ 
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“ «Superior spirits I yy you ?’” and here they paced the gallery. 
* When Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised thisfair castle; when, pro- 
fuse for his posterity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists 
was lavished on this English palace ; when the stuffs and" statues, 
the marbles and mirrors, the tapestry and the carvings, and the 
paintings of Genoa, and Florence, and Venice, and Padua, and 
Vicenza, were obtained by him at a miraculous cost, and with still 
more miraculous toil, what, think you, would have been his sen- 
sations, if, while. his soul was revelling in the futurity of his 
descendants keeping their state in this splendid pile, some wizard 
had foretold to him that, ere three centuries could -elapse, ‘the 
fortunes of his mighty family would be the sport of two individuals— 
one'of them a forcigner, unconnected in blood, or connected only 
in hatred ; and the other, a_young adventurer, alike unconnected with 
Ais race, in blood, or in love; a being, Puling.all things by the power 
of his own genius, and reckless of all consequences; save his own 
prosperity. If the future had been revealed to my‘ great ancestor, 
the Lord Valerian, think you, Vivian Grey, that you andI should be 
watking in this long gallery? 2. 2... 

“And here-she grasped Vivian witha feverish hand. ‘Omnipotent 
and ineffable essence! . . . . . Miserable mocker! It is 
not true, Vivian Grey ; you are but echoing the world’s deceit, and 
even at this hour of night, you dare not speak as you: think. You 
worship an omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrirad in the secret 
chamoer of your soul, there is an image before which you bow 
down in adoration, and that image is voursetr, And truly, when 
Ido gaze upon your radiant eyes,’ and here the lady's tone became 
terrestrial, ‘and truly when [ do look upon your luxuriant curls,’* 
and here the lady's small white hand played like lightning through 








* Is not Mr. Disraeli’slescription of “ Vivian Grey” very like Mr, Willis's 
description of Mt. Disraeli? 
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Vivian's dark hair; ‘and traly when I do “smember the beauty of: 
your all-perfect form, I cannot deem your self-worship a false 
idolatry,” and here the lady's arms were locked round Vivian's 
neck, and her head rested on his bosom.” 

Vivian Grey is, inthe end, defeated by Mrs. Lorraine. The Marquis 
of Carabas, foiled in his schemes, turns him from his doors, and 
he is challenged by Cleveland. In the duel, Cleveland is killed, 
and Vivian Grey rushes away on a foreign tour to drown his grief. 

The account of Vivian Grey’s adventures in Germany occupy 
the whole of the second part of the story. To these adventures 
it is not necessary at this stage, to make more than one or two 
allusions, On the Continent, as at home, Vivian Grey charms all 
the men, breaks the hearts of all the women, and takes 2 prominent 
part in lofty political schemes. An arch-duchess, among others, 
yields to his attractions and a prince makes him his chief adviser. 
in difficult negotiations. In describing the relations of Vivian with 
the prince, the author again seizes the opportunity of pronouncing 
opinions on politics? that may be now read not without interest. 
Thus : ‘ 

“A minister who hgs sprung from the people will always con- 
ciliate the aristocracy. Having no family influence of his own,be- 
endeavours to gain the influence of others; and it often happens. 
that merit is never Jess considered than when merit has made the: 
minister. A curious instance ofZthis occurs in a neighbouring 
state. There the Premier, decidedly aman of great talents, is of 
as humble an origin as Beckendorff”—-or Mr. Disraeli? “ Withno 
family to uphold him, he supports himself by a lavish division of 
all the places and patronage of the state among%the nobles. If the 
younger son or brother of a peer dare to sully his oratorical virginity 
by a chance observation in the lower chamber, the minister himself, 
a real orgtor, immediately rises to congratulate, inpompous phrags, 
the House and tie eguntry on the splendid display whith has ypade 
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the night memorable, ay] on the decided advantages which must 
‘accrue both to their own resolutions and the national interests from 
the future participation of his noble friend in their deliberations. 

_ All about him are puny nobles, quite unfit for the discharge of 
their respective duties; his private secretary is unable td coin a 
sentence, almost to direct a letter—but he isnoble! The secondary 
officials cannot be trusted. even in the least critical conjunctures— 
but they are noble! And the Prime Minister of a powerful empire 
is forced to rise early, and be up late—not to meditate on the 
present fortunes or future destinies of his country—but by his 
personal exertions to compensate for the inefficiency, and expiate 

“the blunders of his underlings, whom his unfortunate want of 
blood has forced him to overwhelm with praises which they do not 
deserve, and duties which they cannot discharge.” 

Our quotations will end with just ne more. When Vivian is 
asked by the prince to aid him in a political project, he asks 
himself, in self-complacent despair, the question : 7 

“dm J fated always to be the dry nurseof on embryo facti¢n ?” 


Such is “ Vivian Grey.” 

Without desiring to talk the language cither of gush ‘or 
cant, we must say that it is to our mind one of the most saddening 
books ever written. Here is a young man, who is not ashamed to 
stand before the world convicted on his own confessions of utter 
want of truthfulness, principle, or good feeling. An author of 
twenty-one or twenty-two years, talks with the cynicism, the hard- 
ness and the want of scruple that usually are found in men only 
who have passed to a bitter maturity, through years of suffering, 
oppression, and unresisted temptations. Vivian Grey” is 
probably the worst expression ever printed of selfish and cynical 
_precocity. 4 

The man, wh could write such a book at suck an age was not 
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likely, when the time came for contact with the world of politics, to 
pursue a career of integrity. 

The reader will probably find it a considerable advantage to 
have hdd the career of Vivian Grey thus set forth at full length 
before proceeding to consider the life of Mr, Disraeli. Between 
the acts of Mr. Disraeli’s hero, and those of Mr. Disraeli himself, 
a strong likeness will be discovered. It may be of advantage when 
we are on the search for motive to compare the pretences to 
honesty and candour of Mr. Disracli, with the cynically frank 
avowal of utterly selfish and unprincipled impulses by Vivian 
Grey. ‘ 

However, whatever its moral faults, “ Vivian Grey” was'a great 
success; sold immensely, and was read by all society, from the 
king downwards. Ard thfuel ‘that was thus lent to the flame of 
Mr. Disraeli’s self-conceit at such an early age, accounts in’ part 
for his superhuman self-assertion in after-life. ‘ 

Two or three yeas after the publication of “ Vivian Grey,” Mr. 
Disracli set out on an extended course of travels. He spent some 
time in Constantinople ; wandered through Egypt and Syria; and _ 
visited Jerusalem. 8 those travels, it will afterwards be seen, we 
owe many scenes in the subsequent productions of his pen. During 
this period he wrote in part, or altogether, the ‘‘ Young Duke,” 
“ Alroy,” ‘“ €ontarini Fleming,” and the “ Revolutionary Epick.” 

These works will be more conveniently criticised in 4 future 
chapter. 

Finally, let us finish our record of this part of Mr. Disraeli’s career 
by saying that his father became, after middle age, the tenant’ of 
Bradenham Housegin Buckinghamshire. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
MR, DISRAELI’S FIRST ELECTION. 


IGH WYCOMBE, or Chipping Wycombe, as it it some- 
times called, is but a few miles distant from Bradenham 
House. It was a constituency of the good old kind. Inside the 
parish, which was 6,318 acres in extent was the municipal borough, 
the area of which was but 128 acres.* This area of 128 acres was 
<¢presented in Parliament by two Members, and ‘these two Mem- 
hers were elected exclusively by the corporatfon and burgesses of 
the town. 

This small constituency has in its time been represented by 
great men. Kdmund Waller, the poet, sat for it in1626. In 1639 
and 1640, Sir E. Verner, the standard-bearer of King Charles, who 
was killed in the battle of Edge Hill, was one of its Members. 
During the Protectorate of Cromwell, Thomas Secit, the regi- 
cide, @ccupied the place of the Royalist. Wycombe has also 
the honour of being the first constituency which returned a Quaker 
to Parliament. Thomas Archdale,t a member of the Society of 
Friends, was elected for the borough in 1698. 





* Sheahan’ 's “ History of Buckinghamshirc,” 917- 919. 

t In Smith’s ‘Catalogue of Friends’ Births,” the name is given as John 
Archdale. W hateyer his name, this member for Wycombe wrote a book on 
Carolina, of yl whichate was once p sowetiion ie *~ 

= Sheahan, p. 919, ¢ * 
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High Wycombe had been represented tor many years by the 
Hon. Robert Smith and Sir Thomas Baring, both staunch 
Liberals, who sometimes found it popular to give some support to 
the Radicals. 

Wycombe was a town with something of a mercantile aristocracy, 
and-of these aristocrats of trade many were followers of George 
Fox, and the Society of. Friends had, as it has always done, wherever 
it has been powerful, sedulously taught the gospel of Radicalism. 
Wherefore, Wycombe had been occasionally termed, “ Radical ” 
Wycombe. ‘There was, however, another political influence 
beside that of the Quaker merchants at work in the place. Smallf 
towns in the middle of a county generally owe much to the sur- 
rounding gentry, and are ready, besides, from inclination as well 
as interest, to pay reverenee to the owners of acres. A want of 
respect for the squire is a feeling that is seldom found in towns 
without manufactories or a population of 50,000. ‘The squires of 
Buckinghamshire wege, of course, Tories ; there were Wycombites, 
accordingly, who thought something might be said for Toryism, 
And, then, in those days, when places like Wycombe had two 
Members, while Manchester had none, the power of a duke with 
Jarge estates was great, not only in the county, but the land. 
Now, both the Duke of Buckingham and his son, the Marquis of 
Chandos, were active adherents of the Tory party. 

But the Conservatives were a powerless minority, and had not 
the remotest chance of returning a candidate of their own political 
complexion. ‘The most they could hope to do would be to turn 
the scale in favour of the Liberal candidate whom they least dis- 
liked. The existing Administration was moderately Whig, and as 
has often occurred in this country, the Tories, therefore, preferreda 
Radical who would give an independent, *o the Whig, who would 
give a tl rough-going support to the Ministry. “At the time or 
which we write, thera was no love lost betw cen fhe Liberal 
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Centre and the Extrefae Left. The Whigs, popular in principle, 
and, very often, reactionary in practice, were at this particular 
period more aristocratic, and even less Liberal than usual. Earl 
Grey, the leader of the party, had certainly no popular Jeanings ; 
had said that he would “stand. by his order,” and had certainly 
stood by his family. Several other Ministers were of like mind; 
therefore, many Radicals naturally thought that the difference 
between a Whig and a Tory was the difference ‘twixt tweedledum 
and tweedledee. 
_ What, then, was wanted in Wycombe, to produce a political 
“combination, was a thorough-paced Radical. He would catch the 
many Radical, and the few Tory votes. The following letters were 
extensively published when a vacancy became imminent, and 
“Radical Wycombe” hailed with dglight the appearance of a 
candidate after its own heart :— 
an 
[Copy of a letter from Sir Epwarp Lytron-Bytwer, Esq., M.P., 
to B. D'Israxut, Esq.] " 
? “ June 3rd, 1832. 

“ My dear Disraeli (sic),—I have received from my friend, Mr. 
Hume, a letter addressed to you, which I have forwarded to Braden- 
ham. In case you should not receive it in such good time as may 
be wished, I may as well observe that in it Mr. Hume expresses his 
Steat great (sic) satisfaction at hearing you are about to start for 
Wycombe, his opinion of your talents and prifeciples—and while he 
regrets that he knows no one at W¥combe whom otherwise he would 
certainly endeavour to interest in your behalf, he avails himself of 
his high situation in public esteem to remind the electors of 
Wycombe that the Reform Bill is but a meansto the end of good 
and cheap government,gand that they ought to show themselves de- 
‘serving of the results of that great measure by choosing Members 
of those tatzats‘an1 of those principles which can alone advocate 
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the popular cause, and which Mr. Hume joins with me in believing 
you so eminently to possess. : 

“ You will receive his letter at latest on Tuesday morning, and 
s0 anxioug-was he on your behalf that he would not leave 
London, though on matters of urgent business, until he had 
written it. 

“ Assuring you of my cordial wishes, which, I trust, may be 
shared by all true reformers, 

« Believe me, my dear D'Israeli, truly yours, 
“E, Lyrton-Bu.wer, 
“MP. for St. Ives.’” 


[Copy of’ a letter from Danret O’Connext, Esq., to Epwarb 
Lyrroy-Buiwer, Eso., M.P.] ; 


“ Parliament-street, June 3rd, 1832. 

“ My dear Sir,—In rgply to your inquiry, I regret to say that I 
have no acquaintance at Wycombe to whom I could recommend 
Mr. D'Israeli. It grieves me, therefore, to be unable to serve him 
on his canvass. I am as gonvinced as you are of the great advan- 
tage the cause of genuine Reform would obtain from his return. 
His readiness to carry the Reform Bill into practical effect towards 
the. production of cheap government and free institutions is en- 
hanced by the talent and information which he brings to the good 
cause. I should certaiyly express full reliance on his political and 
personal integrity, and it would gi¥e me the greatest pleasure to 
assist in any way in procuring his return, but that, as I have told 
you, I have no claim on Wycombe, and can only express my surprise 
that it should be thougfit I had any. 

“JT have the honour to be, 
“My dear sir, yours very faithfully, ~ 
“Dante. O'CONNELL. 
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{Copy of a letter ftom Sir Francis Burverr, Bart., M.LP., to 
Cuarres Gorg, Esq.] 
“St, James’ Place, June 3rd, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir—I am sorry not to have it in my power to promote 
Mr. D'Israeli’s return to Parliament, but I have not the least con- 
nection with, or even acquaintance at, Wycombe. 

“T can, therefore, express my regret at having no power to aid a 
person of so much merit. 

“T remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, ; 
«F, Burperr.” 


The following is a letter from Mr, Hume, referred to by Mr, 
Bulwer, the whole, or a portion of Which was also published :— 


‘ “ Bryanston Square, znd June, 1832. 

“Sir,—As England can only reap the benefit of reform by 
the electors doing their duty in selecting hanest, independent, and 
talented men, I am much pleased to learn from our mutual friend, 
Mr. E. L, Bulwer, that you are about to offer yourself as candidate 
to represent Wycombe in the new Parliament. 

“T have no personal influence at that place, or I would use it 
immediately in your favour, but I should hope that the day is 
arrived when the electors will consider the qualifications of the can- 
didates, and, in the exercise of their franchise, prove themselves 
worthy of the new rights they will obtain by reform. 

“T hope the reformers will rally round you who entertain liberal 
opinions in every branch of government, and are prepared to 
pledge yourself to support reform and economy in every depart- 
ment, as far as the same can be effected consistent with the best 
interests of the counsry. : 

“T shall only add that I shall be rejoiced to~ see you in the new 


Barliantcnt, i@ the confidence that you,wiil redeem your pledges 
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and give satisfaction to your constituents if they will place you 
there. 

“ Wishing you success in your canvass, I remain your obedient 
servant, . 
(Signed) “ JoserH Hum. 
“To — D'lsraeli, Esq.” ; 


For some days Mr. Disraeli seemed certain of success. He 
was, in the first place, backed by the support of three men whose 
advocacy was extremely powerful in those days ; he was known in 
the neighbourhood ; and then he had no opponent. 

However, these hopes were soon sicklied o’er by more than one 
untoward circumstance. It should be stated here that Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s canvass had begun before any vacancy had arisen, and 
possibly with a view to the general election which the passing of 
the Reform Bill had made necessary. 

A few days after these first letters had been published, the follow- 
ing letter appeared :— e 

“ Bryanston Square, June 6th, 1832. 

“ Dear Sirs,—A handbillehas just been put into my hands; con- 
taining an abstract of a letter of mine sent to Mr. B. D’Israeli, in 
which I express my hope that, as a reformer, I should be happy to 
sce him a Membgy of the new Parliament; but, at the same time I 
wrote that letter, I was not aware that he would come in opposition 
to either of you, to disturb you in your present seats, and I feel con- 
cerned that I should in any way, by my statement in favour of Mr. 
D'Isracli, have tended to disturb the seats of two gentlemen with 
whom, for so many yearg, I have had the pleasure to sit in Parlia- 
ment. Iam anxious to state to you that it would really give me 
considerable pain to have inadvertently done “anything to weaken 
the confidenc which ~our constituents ought to have 4p you both, 
who have, for so many years, supported Liberal measures, ‘and ine 
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particular during the last eighteen months, given such important 
support to the cause of reform, now near its completion. 

“T have this day written to Mr. D'Israeli, stating to him the cause 
of the mistake, by which my name has been used against you, and 
expressing my hope that he will not attempt to disturb the seats of 
two gentlemen who have given their aids to bring about that reform 
for which the country has so long been in need. 

“ Hoping that you may neither of you suffer any inconvenience 
by the manner in which my name has been used, 

“T remain, your obedient servant, 
“Josrra Hume. 

“To the Hon. Robert Smith, M.P., and Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart., M.P.” 

About this date Sir Thomas Baring retired to contest Hants, and 
thus an Immediate vacancy in the representation of Wycombe was 
Created. By this time the distrust of Mr. Disraeli's Radicalism, 
which had probably led to Mr. Hume's letter of recantation, 
had spread. The Liberal journal of the district attacked him most 
mercilessly. “He intruded himself on the borough,” it wrote, 
“as a reformer, but the electors saw reason to suspect that he was 
an impostor.” And, as will afterwards be seen, it satirised the 
appearance of the candidate and his oratory in terms that sound 
very rude in our tess hard-spoken age. . 

here were two other causes which might well excite Liberal 
suspicion. The candidate, thus denounced vehemently by the 
Liberal, was quite as warmly defended by the Tory organ. 

“We do not concur,” wrote the Tory organ,* “politically with 
either of the gentlemen, but we prefer most decidedly the indepen- 
dent and manly de@laration of Mr. Disraeli to the puling protesta- 





* “ Bucks Herald,” June 6th, 1832. 
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tions of Colonel Grey. . . . . Mr. Disraeli, moreover, ‘is 
not a Whig. He is an independent, untied to any party, but, 
having talents and self-dependence, may cut out for himself a 
career of honour and distinction in the Semate which the colonel 
cannot hope to aspire to. We weigh fairly the merits of the two, 
and the scale preponderates towards Mr. Disraeli most power- 
fully.” 

And Mr. Disraeli had chosen as his agerit a Tory attorney, or, 
to use the words of the Liberal journal, “the representative in 
Wycombe of all that is politically detestable in Bucks.” 

Under these circumstances, the Whig party saw, of course, the 
necessity of contesting the seat. The selection made appears an 
unconscious admission of Mr. Disraeli’s inpportance—the Hon, 
Col. Grey, third son of the Premier, so well known afterwards as 
the private secretary of Queen Victoria, was the Whig candidate, 

The election, then, somewhat changed its character > several 
new issues were raised. Mr. Disraeli and his supporters urged 
against Colonel Grey tfat, having no personal claims of his own, 
he had to rcly wholly on the merits of his father; because the 
father, it was said, had done good service, was that any reason 
why a son should be expected to do the same? And it was also 
vehemently urged that Harl Grey, in sending down his son to 
contest a constituency, was endeavouring to exercise in an election. 
an influence which in a pecr was unconstitutional. Radical preju- 
dices, too, could well be appealed to against the son of so thorough 
an aristocrat.as the then Prime Minister. 

Other objections—some, it appears to us, well founded enough 
—were brought against the Whig candidate, It was said that 
there was an undue ddlay in issuing the writ, with the object of 
giving Colonel Grey time to overtake Mr. Disrseli, whose canvass, 
it will be remembered, had begun days before the ney candidate 
was announced. It was also a subject of bitter compléint taat the 
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Government should-have sent down two of its own officials to help 
its nominee. For «Colonel Grey was accompanied by Lord 
Nugent, one of the Lords of the Treasury, and Mr. Vizard, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury.. These gentlemen must have been 
expected to exercise considerable influence on the election merely 
as high placed officials; but, in addition, it was probably-calculated 
that, in those corrupt days, their connection with the Treasury 
would not be forgotten by the free and independent electors.* 

Between the abilities of the two candidates no attempt at com~ 
parison was made, Colonel Grey, at that period of his career at 
all events, was not a speaker. He himseff, on the day of his first 
appearance in the town, declared with great navele that this was 
the first time he had ever addressed a public meeting, and craved 
indulgence. This ample admission allows us to form a sufficiently 
humble estimate of the natural {bilities of the gallant colonel, 
though perhaps it cannot have justified the Tory organ in declaring 
that “a more perfect simpleton” never sought the representation 
of a constituency. hemi 

On the 13th of June the candidates made their public entry into 
the town. Colonel Grey stumbled through a short speech, winding 
up with the frank admission already quoted. . 

But not so Mr. Disraeli. He entered the town in an open 
carriage, drawn by four horses, and he was accompanied in his 
march by a crowd of admirers. This crowd wis, either sponta- 
n@usly or by arrangement, joined by another a mile outside the 





* “The latter” (Colonel Grey), wrote the Tory paper, ‘‘was attended by 
Mr, Vizard, formerly Secretary to Queen Caroline and to the Treasury in 
electioneering matters, and there can be little qeubt that Colonel Grey is 
backed by the Treasury purse, the strings of which are controlled. by the solicitor 
who accompanies hinf And ghus, Wycombe, Radical Wycombe, should it 
return the gallant officer, will become virtually a nominee boroxgh in the hands. 
_of the Ministzy.” , 
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town, and so, escorted by a band, banners, and a troop of admirers, 
Mr. Disraeli made his triumphal appearance. ‘‘ The candidate,” 
wrote our contemporary and malicious chronicler of Mr. Disraeli at 
this great moment of his career—* the candidate 

kissed his “hand or blew kisses, we cannot say which, to’ all she 
females who were at the windows, bowing profoundly at times to 
his friends.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s next act was equally characteristic. The “ Red 
Lion” was then the chief hostelry of the town, and the “ Red 
Lion” had a porch before the door. Mr. Disraeli perched himself 
on the roof of this porch, and, in this commanding position, could 
be seen and heard by any crowd, however large. For a whole 
hour, at least, did the future Premier then pour forth his rhetoric, 
and, from the reports, meagre as they are, which come down to us, 
it is evident that in those days Mr. Disraeli was the model of a mob 
orator. A mob, above all things, likes hard blows and broad jokes, 
and Mr. Disraeli, in this speech, castigated the Whigs alternately 
with the bitterest vehtmence and the broadest sarcasm. And all 
‘this was done with an energy and animation that must have been 
very effectual. The estimate formed of the speech by the Liberal 
and the Tory journal, amid apparent difference, agree on the whole. 
“ After this harlequinade,” writes the chronicler already alluded to, 
“had been performed’—meaning the kissing of ne &eo— 
“Mr, Disraelieaddressed the populace 


and, 
in a speech of some ability and much gesticulation, amusea the 
gaping throng for little more than an hour.” “ Mr, Disraeli,” said 


the Tory journal, “concluded a speech replete with talent, 
delivered with great energy, and producing a powerful effect.” 
We have already seen that appearance was ‘a matter to which 
Mr. Disraeli evidently paid a greatdeal of attention; and that other 
people repaid this, by founding their admiration or contempt for 
his abilities‘and chayacter to some extent on their impressians of his 
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exterior. The Liberal journal of the district, at all events, found 
amost convincing proof of Mr. Disraeli’s unworthiness in his ap- 


pearance. 
Having first characterised Mr. Disraeli as an “ Adonis of the 
sable cheek,” “challenges attention to himself,” it says, “by 


adorning his wrists with cambric, his bosom with lace 3” he “puts 
a blue bandround his hat, when the vulgar wears a black one ;” he 
“carries a black cane with a gold head ;” his “coat is lined with pink 
silk,” and “before he essays on the hustings,” he “formally adjusts 
his ringlets,” whose “ duty is assigned them on his brow.” “Such a 
man,”—and here we must apologise for the indecorous language 
of our authority—“such a man we had said, such a popinjay— 
appears to say, ‘Look on my antagonist and look on me. See 
him, plain in his attire, plain in his speech. Behold me; will you 
not vote for a person of my blandishments? and the author of the 
novel.’” “The short fact is,” says the same unfriendly critic, “ that 
he is as artificial a speaker as he is a reformer; that his novel-- 
his ‘ Vivian Grey’—is as meretriciois as dre the ornaments with 
which he bedizens himself.”* 

The nomination took place on the 26th of June, and the event 
naturally excited Wycombe to its shallow depths. The occasion, 
apart altogether from the character of the candidates, was deeply 
interesting. On Thursday, June 7, that is, about three weeks before 
this day, the Reform Bill had received the Royal Assent. It had 
not Yet come into operation; but this was at all events the last 
election under the old form. 4 

“The mayor and corporation, who had so long enjoyed the ex- 
clusive right of election, were about to exercise their power for the 
last.time, and te townsfolk were about tcwitness the last scene 
in the oligarcal rule,awhich had been abolished for ever. 

: * « Bucks Gazette,” June zoth, 1032. 
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The corporation, anxious probably that the popular joy over 
the extinction of its powers should be slightly tempered by popular 
regret, or already under the influence of the political power just 
born, partly forestalled its fate, and ordered thas athe proceedings 
should have something of a popular character. Up to this, the 
entire election, from nomination to return, took place within the 
walls of the assembly which decided the contest. The people, who 
had no voice in the choice of the candidates, were not asked to 
take any part, even that of sight-seers, unless as a favour, in the 
ceremony of the election. ‘ 

At this election, however, hustings were erected outside the 
town hall, and the fact received, for the first time, official 
recognition that candidates should address themselves to the general 
body of the people. The corporation, however, had.so far clung 
to their expiring privileges as to make a preliminary nomination 
take place within the town hall itself.* : 

When the mayor, Shortly after noon, appeared on the hustings 
with the candidates, the ceremony of nomination was gone through 
once again. 

Mr. Disraeli, having been first nominated, first addressed the 
meeting. Accounting for his candidature, he said he had first in- 
quired whether, there was any one in their neighbourhood desirous 
of coming forfard as a candidate. “‘ Finding there was not,” con- 
tinues the reportt of the speech from which we quote, “ consider- 
ing that he was their neighbour, that he had to the best of his 
capacity cultivated the poor powers nature had given him, that he 
had latterly much studied politics, that he was acquainted with 
most of the states an@most statesmen, that he Bad a moderate but 
sufficient independence; considering also that he had never received 
one shilling of public money, that he belonged to,a family who 





* Bucks Gazette,” June 30, 1832. 
+ Bucks Gazette,” Jun 30, 1832. 
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never'had”—(these allusions to the position of Colonel Grey and 
his father as recipients of, public money were received with cheers 
by Mr. Disraeli’s friends)—* that he had no possible or contingent 
interest in considering these things, he presented himself, 
and he thought he could exercise as much to their advantage the 
political knowledge he had acquired as could another what he 
might have become possessed of by hereditary intuition.” 

-Then Mr, Disraeli proceeded to make his declaration of opinion. 
He was, he said, an independent, and wore the badge of no party. 
“« Reform,” continued Mr. Disraeli, according to the report, “ was a 
means to a great end. He expected to derive from it financial, 
ecclesiastic, and legal reform. These were the measures he would 
promote and pursue. He would alsg seck the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor. (Cheers.) Some measure of that kind 
he would introduce. Without such amelioration the country could 
not exist. Minor details he would not go into. His principle was 
that the happiness of the many must be preferred to the happiness 
of the few, and he did.not think it necessary, not belonging to the 
tail ofa faction, uf beng sprung from the people,and having none 
of the blood of the Plantaganets or Tudors in his veins, to be more 
specific. No sneer should stop his tongue, while it could express 
the honest ideas gf a clear head.” 

Having thus given ample assurance of the genuineness of his 
RadiGalism, Mr. Disraeli thought it time to say something of his 
Toryism. ‘“ He was charged with being supported by the Tories. 
Hé yas glad to find the Tories for once on the side of the people. 
As for that respectable nobleman whose name had been brought 
before them (Marqhis of Chandos), he had ncver held any commp- 
nication or correspon¢ence with him, nor would they recognise each 
other if they passed in the road. The support he received from the 
other Tcvies ‘vas easily to be accounted for. The people supported 
him first, and the Tories, Sinding that it was useless to attempt to 
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check their wishes, resolved to promote a general feeling o Tiend- 
liness. _ It was to this he owed the suppogt of his friends the Tories, 
and he trusted this union would be lasting. It would be, for the 
Tories must now lean on them ; they need not lean on the Tories.” 

Tt need scarcely be said that “the people,” or, as the Liberal 
journal would call it, the.“ hired mob,” around the hustings loudly, 
cheered this glorification of their position. ‘by way of clench- 
ing the nail, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to dexterdusly take credit to 
himself for having secured the delighted “people” their day’s 
amusement. ‘‘ Operated on by these feelings, that is, by the feel- 
ings in favour of the people which I have just expressed, his wor- 
ship”—how respectful Mr. Disraeli, with allhis Radicalism, can show 
himself t6 constituted authority—“ his worship and the corporation 
had consented to the proceedings being public.” We can imdgine 
how, when this séntence was uttered, the “people” yelled with | 
delight at the thought of their triumph, while the mayor and cor- 
poration, equally, thofigh more decorously delighted, accepted this 
graceful explanation of the concession wrung from their fear and 
their sense of departing power. 

After some words in condemnation of long Parliaments— 
Radicalismt, in those days, was very much opposed to long Parlia- 
ments—Mr. Disraeli wound up with a dexterous touch, which 
stands out in Bold relief even amid the many dexterous touches in 
his speech. It has been said that the election rested in the hands 
of the corporation and some “ burgesses,” and it has been shown 
that this limited body of electors were anxious to obtain some 
favour with the larger body almost already in existence. Whete- 
fore Mr. Disraeli “ coficluded by calling on the* present electors ” 
—ie., the corporation—“ not to miss the pvesent opportunity of 
magnanimgusly yielding to the wishes of the people K 

Who were the “people?” The new electors, in the firtt placz, 
whom Mr. Disraeli, if defeated now, thts engages for Ahe election 
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that must take place in a few. months’ time ; and, in the second 
place, the people arc the gentlemen, hired or spontaneously enthu- 
siastic, who followed Mr. Disragli’s carriage when he entered the 
town, and have been for the last hour listening with delight to the 
sallies of the clever young fellow who looks such an aristo, and 
yet is so evidently a democrat ! . 

However, the charmer charmed in vain. The corporation pro- 
bably did not quite believe ‘that the new electors were so unani- 
mously in favour of Mr. Disraeli as he would represent, and 
they either did not believe in or feared not the danger of mob 
violence. 

We will not spoil the splendid humour of the announcement with 
regard to the election contained in the paper* of the period by 
interpolating a word of our own. 

“The polling’ then commenced. At about five o’cluek Mr. 
Dlsraeli retired. The poll at the close was—-Grey, 23; D’Israeli, 
123 majority, 11. Mr. D'Israeli says ina bill that he had a majo- 
rity of resident voters, but the numbers were—Grey, residents, 11 ; 
D'Israeli, 7; majority, 4. ‘There were two more to poll in the 

Grey interest.’"+ 





* © Bucks Gazette,” June 30, 1832. . 
ii ‘The same journal, in the same issue, also says Mr, D'Ifaeli’s “ principal 
supporters were the Radicals.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SECOND ELECTION AT WYCOMBE. 


M* BISRAELI received his defeat at High Wycombe with 
neither patience nor despair, 

Immediately after the poll ~vas declared, he again ascended the 
rostrum, and again delivered a lengthy spelch. In those day of 
hard hitting, no man, perhaps, had much chan®® of prominence 
in politics without uging strong language. Mr. Disraeli, at all 
events, had determined at a very early stage in his career that the 
bitterness of his tongue should be one of his principal means of 
success. 

In this speech at Wycombe, he charged Sir Thomas Baring—» 
he who had retired after representing the constituency for many 
years—and Sir J. D. King, a local magnate, with breach of their en- 
gagement to him. They had promised, he said, not to interfere, 
and yet they had voted ‘against him. He then assailed Lord 
Nugent, the Treasury Lord, who had come down to assist Col. 
Grey, and altogether uttered a wholesale phillipic against «the . 
Government. He did, not pass over in silence even the attacks of 
the vivacious journalist, from whose description of the election’ 
we have so largely quoted. The papers, genei ally, hé asserted, and 
that journad in particular, were not free ; they were 4 the 2 employ 
of the Government, and were commanded to refute him if possible, 
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The speech was very successful ; it was constantly cheered, and 
Sir Thomas Baring and Lord Nugent, when they stood up to 
reply to their vigorous assailant, were not allowed to utter a single 
word. 

Whether this popularity of Mr. Disraeli with “the people” was 
the result of genuine popular enthusiasm, or drink and money 
judiciously distributed, was one of the questions bequeathed by 
the election. That question, it will be seen, was not unimportant. 
Mr. Disraeli came forward as a strong Radical ; and favour with 
“the people,” even if “ the people” be only a mob, is something in 
favour of a Radical candidate. | And, as has been seen from Mr. 
Disraeli’s election speech, this cheering crowd was brought for- 
ward by himself as one of the reasons why he should be 
elected. 

“The pespie” werefirst denounced by the Liberal journal as a 
small bod}? off of ruffians,” and Col. Grey, in*# speech he 
delivered at a Banquet, in the December, followthg the election, 
characterised them in terms no more flattering. “My. Disraeli,” 

_ said Col: Grey, at this banquet, “had also thought proper to 
speak of the terrorism which at present prevailed in the borough 
of Wycombe, but he left the company to decide whether the 
charge of terrorism applied to his party or to that which had hired 
a parcel of drunken brawlers to follow him in his canvass.” Mr. 
Disgaeli, who “had formed the most unnatural junction between 
the Tories and Radicals at Wycombe,” was also charged by the 
speaker with other offences. ‘The charge of inconsistency in his 
estimates of political personages—a charge very often, it will be 
seen, brought ‘against him in the course of his life—was here for 

~ the first time levelled against him. ‘‘ Mr. Visraeli,” said Col. Grey, 

“next proceeded @ overwhelm with his invective the present 

Ministers, those very Ministers whom he had bedaybed with his 

@anegyric not more than four months ago.” And, finally, 
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Col. Grey said, “he was sure the electors of Wycombe had not 
forgotten that Mr, Disraeli said in the anguish of disappointment 
at the result of the last election, in the hour-and-a-half speech, 
which he had made them along with his bow at parting: ‘The 
Whigs have ‘cast me off, said he, ‘and they shall repent it.’ He 
was sure that the recollection of that singularly modest and 
patriotic exclamation would induce them to consider whether the 
handbill”—(the handbill was Mr. Disraeli’s address) —“ to which he 
hadjust been adverting was the sincere expression of public feeling 
or the senseless raving of disappointed ambition.”* 

Mr. Disraeli was not slow to reply to these pointed attacks. He 
began by writing tothe“ Times,” which, at this period, andfor several 
years after, seems to have been quite as ready to receive Mr. 
Disraeli’s contributions as he was to send them. Alluding first to 
the prophetic warning to the Whigs, whioh Col. Grey pitt intd “his 
mouth, he-says— 


“T cannot take upgn myself to answer for an accurate reminis- 
cence of every expression in an extemporaneous ‘ hour-and-a-half 
speech,’ which it appears that Col. Grey has required several months 
to answer, but I am sure that I never used the expresston in ques- 
tion, because it would have been not only very intemperate, but 
quite nonsensical. Whatever may be the disposition of the Whigs, 
to me, they ngver could have ‘ cast me off,’ since I never, had the 
slightest connection with them. I believe that the phrase I did use, 
and I am sanctioned in my recollection by every*person to whom 1 

‘have applied, was the following :—‘ The Whigs had opposed mie, not 
I them, and they shall repent it.’ I am in no wise ashamed of this 
observation, and 1 adhere to my intention.” 


Then as to the charge of mob hiring, Mr. Disrasli wrote, 





* Times,” Nov, 11, 1832. 
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“Col. Grey seems to complain of his reception at Wycombe during 
the canvass, and accounts for the want of popular courtesy by the 
usual story of a mob hired by his opponent. Col. Grey has been 
misinformed. I have hired no mob to hoot him ; the hooting was 
quite gratuitous.’’* 2 

Parliament was dissolved on August 16. On the sth of October 
Mr. Disraeli published in the “Times” his address to Wycombe. 
The reader will probably find every word in it of interest:— 


“(TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF CHIPPING 
WYCOMBE, 


“ Friends and Neighbours,— 


“A dissolution of Parliament, notwithstanding the machinations of 
those who have clogged the new chavter of your rights which you 
have won with so much difficulty, with all the vexatious provisoes 
of a fiscal enactnweht, being an’ event which cannot’ be much longer 
délayed, I think fit to announce my readiness to redeemthe pledge 
which I made to you at the close of the late contest on the hust- 
ings of our borough, and to assure you of my resolution to go to 
the poll to make another, and, I doubt not, triumphant struggle for 
your independence. 

“T warned our late masters of the dangerous precedent of electing 
astranger merely because he was the relative of a Minister. I 
foretgld, as a consequence of their compliance, a system of nomina- 
tion as fatal as those close corporations of which you are relieved. 
The event has justified my prediction. Wycombe has now the 
honour of being represented by the private secretary of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. . 

“A few years back, Aylesbury was threatened with the private 
secretary of the Lord Chancellor. The men of Aylesbury rejected 





* “Times,” Nov. 13, 1832. - 
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with loathing that which, it appears, suited the more docile digestion 
of the late electors of Wycombe. The private secretary of the 
Lord Chancellor was withdrawn, and in his place was substituted 
an unknown youth, whose only recommendation is, that he is the 
very young brother of a very inexperienced Minister, and one who 
has obtained power merély by the renunciation of every pledge 
which procured him an entrance into public life. 

“ Gentlemen, I come forward to oppose this disgusting system of 
factious and intrusive nomination which, if successful, must be 
fatal to your local independence, and which, if extensively acted 
upon throughout the country, may even be destructive of your 
general liberties. I come forward wearing the badge of no party, 
and the livery of no faction. 1 seek your suffrages:as an indepen- 
dent neighbour, who, sympathising with your wants and interests, 
Will exercise his utmost influence in the great national councif to 
relieve the one and support the other. ; 

“But, while I am degirous of entering Parliament as an independent 
man, I have never availed myself of that much-abused epithet to escape 
an explicit avowal of my opinions. I am desirous of assisting in 
the machinery of our new constitution, without which perfection I 
am doubtful whether it will work. I am prepared to support that 
ballot which will preserve us from that unprincipled system of 
terrorism with which it would seem we are threatened even in this town. 

“Tam desirous of recurring to those old English triennial Par- 
liaments of which the Whigs originally deprived us, and, by repeal- 
ing the taxes upon knowledge, 1 would throw the education of the 
people into the hands of the philosophic student, instead of the 
ignorant adventurer. 

“ Although I shall feel it my duty to enforce on all opportunities 
the most rigid economy, and the most scvere retrenchment, to 
destroy every useless place and every undeservingaoffice, and to 
effect the greatest reduction of taxation consistent With the main- 
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tenance of the public faith and the real efficiency of the Govern- 
ment, I shall withhold my support. frem every Ministry which will 
not originate some great measure to ameliorate the condition of the 
ower orders—to rouse the dormant energies of the country, to 
liberate our shackled industry, and reinstate our expiring credit. 

“T have already expressed my willingness to assist in the modifi- 
cation of our criminal code. I have already explained how I think 
the abolition of slavery may be safely and speedily effected. With 
regard to the Corn-Laws, I will support any change the basis of 

. which is to relieve the customer without injuring the farmer; and 
for the Church, I am desirous of seeing effected some commutation 
which, while it prevents the tithe from acting as a tax on industry 
and enterprise, will- again render the clergy what I am always 
desirousof seeing them, fairly remunaxated, because they are valuable 
and efficient labourers, and influential because they are beloved. 

“ And now I call upon every man who values the independence 
of our borough, upon every man who desireg the good government 
of this once great and happy country ; upon every man who feels 
he has a better chance of being faithfully served by a Member who 
is his neighbour—than by a remote representative, who, like the idle 
wind no man regardeth, comes one day we know not whence, and 
goes the next we know not whither—to support me in this struggle 
against that rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable, faction, who, 
havipg knavishly obtained power by false pretences, sillily suppose 
that they will be permitted td retain it by half measures, and who, 
in the course of their brief but disastrous career, have contrived 
to shake every great interest of the empire to its centre. 

“Treland in rebellion, the colonies in convulsion, our foreign rela- 
tions in a state of such inextricable confusion, that we are told that 
war alone can sever tte Gordian knot of complicated blunders ; the 
farmer in dort, the shipowners in despair, our merchants without 
trade, aiid our manufacturers without markets, the revenue declining, 
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and the army increased, the wealthy hoarding their useless capital,: 
and pauperism prostrate in oyr once-contented cottages. English- 
men, behold the unparalleled empire raised by the heroic energies of 
your fathers; rouse yourselves in the hour of doubt and danger ; 
rid yourselves of all that political jargon and factious slang of Whig 
and Tory—two riames with one meaning, used only to delude you-~ 
and unite in forming a great national party which can alone save the 
country from impending destruction. 

«] have the honour to remain, 

“ Your obliged and devoted servant, 
“ B. DisRAELL. 


“ Bradenham House, Oct. 1st, 1832.” 


At a public dinner, given to him by ‘tis friends, in the Town 
Hall at Wycombe, at the end of November, Mr. Distieli found 
another opportunity of declaring his principles. That.he had 
already secured much admiration and many friends is evident from~ 
the speech of the chafrman. “Mr. Disraeli,” said that gentleman, 
“came amongst you unaided by influence, unsupported by any man 
in this room or in this town, and made his way to his present 
popularity solely by his talent and genius, We are not,” continued 
this early friend of Mr. Disraeli, “sending a cypher to Parliament, 
but a man who will make Wycombe famous for its patriotism and 
for the condu¢t of its representafive.” : 

Mr. Disraeli then made a speech, many passages of which-teally 
read almost as if they had been delivered within the last few months 
at some great Conservative demonstration, and not at an obscure 
meeting, in an obscure town, forty-four yeats ago. As thus: “He,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, “ who reads history with a profound and learned 
spirit will find that parties have been formed and stepped into power 
and popular confidence at great and important impulses 
and by carrying ‘ith them the feelings and passions of the 
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people . . . . . At these periods an aristocratical party 
has always come forward, and, by seizing on the point of popularity, 
acquired favour in the peoples’ eyes, and obtained for themselves 
the lead in the State. The Whigs have gained place at this time by 
taking advantage of the current of popular opinion in favour of 
Reform.” 

He then went on to say he was hostile to the present Ministry, 
principally because they had broken their pledges of Reform on two 
great points. : 

“These two great points,” he said, “which they say we never 
shall possess, and which we must have, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to say are Triennial Parliaments, and vote by Ballot. (Cheers.) 
The first is a just and necessary measure, or I would not stand forth 
as its advocate, and in adverting tg its necessity, I only support 
the true principles, the just spirit of our admirable constitution, for 
that was always best maintained by triennial Parliaments. It best 
flourished when they were in use, it has been injured when they 
were abused, If there be any epoch of history more glorious, 
more satisfactory than another, it is the reigri of Queen Anne., Then 
weré our arms most brilliant with success; then were our victories 
most glorious, for everi Waterloo, the most famed of battles, has 
not obliterated the remembrance of Blenheim. This was a period 
of England’s greatest eminence, of England's proudest glory, and 
then there were Triennial Parliaments, (Vast appfiuse.) It was 
then fhat the House of Hanover acceded to the crown of these 
realms ; the Whigs got into power, and the nation, blindly confiding 
in ‘them, elected their nominees throughout the land. What was 
the result? Why, when they were returned by a credulous people 
for three years, they extended their own Political existence for 
seven years, by passing the Septennial Act. In 1714 this measure 
was carried. A few desolate Tories opposed this arbitrary and un- 
constitutional cdict of a Whig Minister, but in vain. Let then— 
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let the Tories again unite in opposing this Act ; they will do so with 
consistency and with justice. (Hear, hear.) At that period it was 
in vain to oppose Sir Robert Walpole, that able and corrupt 
Minister, for he had the popular cry with him ; he was backed by 
the voice of the nation, and all remonstrance was yain and 
powerless. I would unflinchingly advocate the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge. Though we admire and enjoy the liberty of the Press, 
we feel its tyranny; a paper with capital bids defiance to small 
capitalists, who are overwhelmed by them. For twenty-five years 
did this profligate Minister sway the rod of empire and administet 
the corrupt government which he had seized on with so much 
ability and held with such tenacity. After a quarter of acentury of the 
most grinding oppression, and open corruption, the Toriés' again 
came forward and moved the repeal of the Septennial Bill. Sir 
William Wyndham, a man of high family, of large property, of ° 
weight, influence, and respect—of great authority with his party—, 
in fact, the leader of the Tory Opposition, proposed this repeal in a 
speech which for sound argument, keen research, close reasoning, 
and bitter invective is, I think, unequalled; a more happy com- 
position js not to be found in the records of Parliamentary 
eloquence. I need not tell you that this motion failed. Now, J, 
who am cried down and branded as a destructive Radical, only 
advocate what,Sir William Wyndham, the Tory champion, sought 
to recover, as an act of justice to the people—as an essential point 
in the well being of the constitution.* Lord Bolingbroke, one of 
the ablest men that ever lived—(cheers)—was a firm and un- 
compromising Tory, and advocated Triennial Parliaments. He said 
that without this therg was no security for the people, no integrity 
for the constitution. (Great cheering.) What these illustrious and 
able mien deemed vitally important, I humbly advocate—and yet I 
< : ae ea 


* See Appendis. 
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am a destructive Radical! So much for consistency. Now let us 
look at the ballot. We are told that this is an innovation, an unjust 
and an un-English measure. Much, I confess, is to be said on both 
sides, and I have not formed my opinion without deliberation, and 
Tcan see in the great constitution of my country a glorious and 
admirable structure to which I would fain add two wings. Under 
the old sytem of representation, I should not have thought ballot 
necessary, because that system was anomalous, and ballot could be of 
little use in a borough that had no electors. (Laughter.) But if you 
will change, if you will give a constituency to every town return- 
ing Members of Parliament, and if you will give to that consti- 
tuency the legitimate right which the constitution contemplates, 
and which is a freeman’s claim, you must add to the elective fran- 
chise vote by ballot.” (Cheers.) 

The reader will observe a certain difference between the tone of 
this speech of Mr. Disraeli and that of his speeches at his first 
election. The Toryism, that was altogether buried out of sight at 
the first election, is here allowed just to peep into light. A few 
months before, Mr. Disraeli was the Radical, pure and simple, If 
the Tories gave him their support, so much the worse for the Tories, 
Could they—the Tories—have the faintest hope of help from the 
friend of Joseph Hume and Daniel O'Connell, Sir Francis Burdett, 
and Mr. Bulwer—Toryism’s most deadly, and able enemies ? 

“My friends,” Mr. Disraeli seems to say at tM first election, 
nodding to the Radicals, with a wink in his eye and his tongue in 
his cheek, “the Tories are supporting us. _ Why shouldn’t we let 
the fools play our game.” 

. But, at this second election, there is a change of front. The 
“friend of the people” who accepts the support of deluded Tories 
for Radical purposes, now ventures to declare that there is a 
certain small leaven of Conservatism in his generally Radical 
gospel. ~ “Tem,” he said, summing up his creed, “a Conservative 
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to preserve all that is good in our constitution, a Radical to 
remove all that is bad.” .And then he concluded his speech with 
this choice piece of eloquence: “I can have no greater pride 
than to be returned as Member for Wycombe, to fight for 
you the good battle and obtain for you the rights you de- 
serve, At this moment I have the view of the battle before my 
eyes—I see the advancing banners—I hear the inspiring clarion. 
Yes, although we have no gorgeous array or military panoply, 
although we have no dazzling glories of a hard fought field, 
although no crowns of laurel will encircle the victor’s brow, and 
acclamations hail him as the preserver of his country, yet we have 
all the inspiration which an honest ‘effort for freedom gives, we 
have all the glory that results from an energetic perseverance in a 
commendable ambition, and those delightfut sensations which must 
ever spring from an honourable exertion in a just, and I believe 
triumphant struggle for rights, liberties, and independence.” 

“The political see-saw,” wrote the Liberal journal of this address,* 
«ig maintained throughout the whole speech, in which Tories and 
Reformers continually exchange places, the ascent of the one being 
the signal for the descent of theother. . . + + + Before he 
attempts his next rhetorical flights, we beseech him to consider the 
difference between eloquence and fustian. We know that some of 
our readers were deceived into the idea that the concluding passage 
of his address was designed for a burlesque of public speaking.” 

The nomination for Wycombe took place on December 10. 
‘There were three candidates for two seats. Mr. Smith,t a resident 
landlord, who had been Member for Wycombe for many years, was 
known to be quite certain of election, and thus the contest alto- 





* “Bucks Gazette,” Dec., 1832. 7 

+ Mr. Smith was the second Lord Carington, and uncle of the gen- 

tleman whoavas lately.the Liberal candidate for the vacangy created by the 
retirement of Mr, Disraeli. 
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gether lay between Col. Grey and Mr. Disraeli. After his 
opponents had been nominatedand spoken, Mr. Disraeli came for- 
ward. “Having jumped upon a chair,” says the Liberal journal, 
“and placed himself in a theatrical attitude, he began with ‘ Electors 
of Wycombe,’ which he pronounced in such an extravagant tone of 
voice, that he quite overcame the gravity of all parties, and here was 
a universal burst of laughter. He appeared somewhat nettled, but 
continued Yor a considerable time much in the same exaggerated or 
burlesque strain. He said he appeared befofe them to redeem a 
solemn pledge, made during the last contest when he declared that 
he would not ‘retire from the good fight for freedom, without 
appealing to emancipated Wycombe (a burst of cheers and hisses) 
that he would make one more struggle in the front of the people 
and inthe face of heaven for this independence. (Cheers and tumult.) 
This day he had come forward to redeem his pledge, in spite of the most 

' vindictive opposition that a private individual ever yet encountered 
—in ‘spite of all-their calumnies—in spite of all their aspersions. 
This day he had come forward to perform his part in the high and 
solemn’contract ; ‘and now, electors of Wycombe—for now, by the 
blessing of God, they were electors (cheers )—it was no longer in- 
the power of a few foreign burgesses to play false with their privi- 
leges. This day they were electors, and it was for them to perform 
their part of the contract.’” _ 

’ Mr. Disraeli then violently attacked Mr. Smith, accusing him 
of h€ving formed a coalition with Col, Grey, after which he thus 
went on: ‘He was objected’ to by the gallant colonel who nomi- 
nated Col. Grey (Col. Bristow), because of his alliance with the 
Tories: he would object to the gallant colonel because of his 
alliance with the Whigs; and the Tories hid tendered him their 
Support, and if they were inclined to serve the purposes of the 
People, and help them to obtain their object, yould he,.as a friend 
of, the neoph, be justified in rejecting their aid? | (Cheers and 
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continued hooting.) He next stated that he had heard that the 
moment Col. Grey entered the town, a troop of cavalry marched 
into Amersham, so that, if any convulsion occurred, they would be 
seen probably galloping over the green sward of Penn and over the 
green sward of Wycombe, washing their sabres in the. people’s 
blood. (Cries of “Humbug,” and uproar.) They now beheld the 
situation in which the Prime Minister and his private secretary had 
placed themselves. The father was prepared to make*war upon 
our old allies; the son was ready,to make war on his constituents. 
(Hisses, and great tumult.) He charged {the Whigs with 
having violated, in his case, a solemn pledge never to oppase a 
Reformer. He had been assured by his friends in London 
that this was the principle on which the Whigs acted. 
When, therefore, Col. Grey offered himself, he instantly went 
to London and got a personal friend of his to wait on one of 
Col. Grey's relatives. The reply was that he (Mr. Disraeli) had 
no chance of being elected, and if Col. Grey did not offer,a Tory 
would come in, The Tact was he (Mr. Disraeli) did not mount the 
Whig cockade;'if he had done this, he and that party might have: 
been sworn friends. Mr, Disraeli next contended that the Whigs 
had treated Mr, Hume with great ingratitude. He declared that 
they were indebted to him for now holding place. The orator next 
drew a parallel between the case of Mr. Hume and that of Burke, 
who, having h@lped the Whigs to power, found himself re-elected 
by them because he was no part of the high aristocracy. “The 
secret of the enmity of the Whigs to himself was that he was not 
nobly born.” 

“The worthy gentleman, as we understood him amidst the inter- 
ruptions and noise, wihed the electors to understand that he sought 
nothing but the gratification of an honourable ambition in endea- 
vouring to get into Parliament ; he, however, had no purposes of 
vanity to serve.” “(Oh! Vivian Grey.) “Nor coald he afford 
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to devote all his time to effect such an object. In conclusion, he 
said that if he had committed any political fault it was that of 
having trusted to the genius of the English people. In that genius 
he still would trust—in the magnificent enetgies of an_ enlightened 
people. He sought the power of doing good for his country, and 
if he obtained it, he would exercise it faithfully. He was loudly 
cheered by his friends on retiring.” 

“The Mayor then called for a show of hands, which was declared 
to be in favour of Mr. Smith and Mr. Disraeli; Col. Grey de- 
manded a poll.* 

The polling occupied two days. 


Dec. 11. Dee, 12, 
Smith . 5 .. 1978 , ‘ » 179 
Grey, ee ae. cae » «+ 240 
Disraeli. 7 + 107 . ‘ + 11g 


Thus, once more, the object of Mr. Disraeli’s ambition escaped 
his grasp. In those days of youth, however, defeat seemed to but 
little depress his spirits or relax his energies. Not satisfied with 
fighting his own battle in Wycombe, he went to Aylesbury and had 
himself nominated for the county. In the noisy proceedings of the 
day Mr. Disraeli took a characteristically noisy part. “ Mr. Disraeli,’ 
writes the Liberal journal so often quoted,f “ now presented him+ 
self, and there was at once an uproar of the most extravagant 
description. . . . . . All the very violent Tories, including 
thespetty officials and not excluding the under-sheriff, seemed to be 
disposed to patronise him, but all the Tories of the higher class 
‘joined the great bulk of the meeting in the determination to resist 
his attempt to obtain a hearing. He assumed one of his best atti- 
tudes and exerted his lungs to the utmost, but to no purpose. 
Every fresh effart he made produced additional groans and a volley 
7 * “ Bucks Gazette,” Dec. 15, 1832. ; 

t ‘Bucks Gazette,” Dec. 22, 1332. 
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of such epithetsas “ Tory-Radical,” “ Radical Tory,” * Mountebank 
orator,” &c. 

“ 1 am not surprised,” Mr. Disraeli Gea tudatniane ace quote 
from another report*—“ at the desire to put me down exhibited on 
this side by" conduct at once circumspect and cowardly.” . 

These words produced a wild tumult. Mr. John Abel Smith, 
then a dashing young fellow, full of the wild afflatus of political 
passion, “rushed forward, and springing on to the table, appa- 
rently under the influence of strong indignation, went up to Mr. 
Disraeli, to whom he addressed one or two words that were not 
heard by us. Some gentlemen immediately interfered, and the 
whole meeting became much excited.”+ 

“ If any individual have a cause of. personal quarrel against me, 
let him apply:to me in a private-manner and I will give him a satis- 
factory reply. I must observe that I never before heard of a 
county court being converted into a court of chivalry, nor had I 
any idea of being called to account in the presence of a thousand 
strangers.” So said ‘Mr. Disraeli. 

He succeeded at length in getting a fair hearing, and then 
he delivered one of those violent invectives against the Whigs in 
which he then so delighted. Among other things they were “an 
imperious and disgraceful faction” who had “long nestled in the 
high place of pie and had been “ to the nation like a mildew 
on the wheat.” { 

True to his ae of keeping his name constantly’ before the 

* « Bucks Herald,” Dec, 22, 1832. 
+ ‘‘Bucks Gazette,” Dec. 22, 1832. 

t Mr. Disraeli in the famous speech he made last month on the Bulgarian 
atrocities, made allusion “0 his appearance on this occasion. Talking of his 
reasons for leaving the House of Commons, he said—‘‘ The late hours of that 
House tell upon one who is not so young as he was, when, 43 years ago, he 


addressed inthis veryatown a large assembly-of the peopleof the county of 
Buckinghamshire."—Daily News, Sept. 21, 1876. 
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public, Mr. Disraeli wrote an indignant letter to the “ Times’’* on 
the account of his appearance at the county nominations which 
appeared-in the “Bucks Gazette.” He began by stating that “within 
lés8 than forty-eight hours” he had received a requisition to stand 
for Bucks, signed by “nearly six hundred freeholders.” “I returned 
‘from Aylesbury,” he continued “ with a feeling of perfect satisfac- 
tion, to py ardent admirers and supporters, the ultra-Radicals of 
Wycombe,” who “however they may have differed on particular 
points of politics, agreed on the necessity of exerting them- 
selves to prévent their town from becoming a Whig-ridden nomi- 
nation borough, and also the means by which they were 
defeated in their virtugus intention—bribery, debauchery, and in- 
timidation, midnight canvassing, ‘and noon-day orgies—have, I 
rejoice to say, made sincere advocates of the only mode of election 
which can preserve at least the smaller constituencies from being 
demoralised by the exercise of what the constitution has intended 
as one of the highest trusts reposed in the subject.” : 
This is Mr. Disraeli’s last appearance Yor the present in the 
provinces. Let us now follow him to a metropolitan stage. 





‘<Times,” Dec, 27, 1832. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 


E have already seen that Mr. Disraeli of June, 1832, and Mr. 
Disraeli of December in the same year, are-not quite the 
same persons. We have seen that he presents .at Midsummer one 
side, and at Christmas another side of his Janus-like creed. In | 
this chapter, we shall see that a change of scene has the same 
transforming effect on him as a change of time. 

Scene the first is Marylebone. A vacancy was expected in that 
borough in the early part of 1833, and accordingly we have the 
following address from Mr. Disraeli :— 

“To the independent electors of the Borough of Marylebone.— 
Gentlemen,—A speedy vacancy being anticipated in the repre- 
sentation of your borough, I have the honour to announce my 
determination 10 solicit your suffrages on the first occasion that 
offers, Although supported by neither of the aristocratic parties, I 
appeal to you with confidence as an independent member of 
society, who has no interest, direct or indirect, in corruption or 
misgovernment, as one of a family untainted by the receipt of 
public money, and who“cani prefer no claims to public consideration 
but those that are founded on public sympathy. I claim your 
support as ope who has already fought the battle of the people, and 
as one who believes that the only foundation on which*a bereficens 
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and vigorous Government can now be raised is an unlimited con- 
fidence in the genius of the British nation. With this conviction 
Iam desirous of completing the machinery of the Constitution 
by two meastres which can invest the people with what was once 
their birthright, and with a security which I hope their children 
will inherit. Those measures are triennial Parliaments and election 
"by ballot,-and unless these measures be conceded I cannot appre- 
hend how the conduct of the Government ‘can ever’be in harmony 
with the feelings of the people. Because I am of opinion that 
those who are invested with power.should be qualified’for its exer- 
cise, I would-support the abrogation of those stamp duties 
eventually, which act as taxes on knowledgé. Believing that unless 
the public hurdens are speedily and materially reduced, a civil 
convulsion must occur, I am desirous of seeing a Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to revise the entire system of our taxation, 
with the object of relieving industry from those encumbrances 
which property is more capacitated to endure; and I especially 
pledge myself to exert all my energies to obtain the repeal of the 
assessed taxes—a repeal which, from the’state of the constituency 
of your borough, is as necessary as a measure of Constitutional 
privilege as of financial relief. Opportunities will soon occur for 
me to express to you my opinions upon all those subjects which 
engage the attention of a man who aspires to be % Tepresentative 
of the people. _It is sufficient for me to observe that I shall ever 
be found a supporter of that system which consults the great 
. interests of general happiness, and that I shall promote every 
measure which clevates the moral or improves the physical con- 
dition of the people of England. With thege views, gentlemen, I 
solicit your attention ; I hope soon to acquire your confidence.— 
“T have the honour to subscribe myself ~ 
a “Your faithful servant, Benyami D’Israzit. 
“ Bradenham House, Bucks, April 9, 1833.” 
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If this be not the address of a Radical, there is no meaning in 
words. Not satisfied with proclaiming himself the adherent of the 
two principles which were then the distinctive .and prominent. 
badges ofthe Radical party, Mr. Disraeli pledges, himself to 
minor articles also of the Radical gospel. He tals of himself as 
one “of a family untainted by the receipt of publié money,” «and 
an attack on the pension list was daily made by. the.Radicals. 
Also announcement of himself as unsupported by either of “ the 
aristocratic parties” was evidently a sop to the levelling tendency 
supposed to reside in Radicalism. 

But what Mr. Disraeli says about taxation stamps him still more 
distinctively than anything else as a Radical. “ Believing,” says 
Mr. Disraeli in his address, “that unless the publiggburdens are 
speedily and materially reduced, a civil convulsion must. occur ”’— 
Mr. Disraeli always prophesies the most dire consequences from 
the neglect of his counsels—‘I am desirous of seeing a Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to revise the entire system of our 
taxation with the object of relieving industry from those encumbrances 
which properly vs more capacttated to endure.’ Thus Mr, Disraeli 
joins in the cry for a land-tax—a cry distinctive even more than 
vote by ballot and triennial Parliaments of the Radical 
party. 

Assuredly the proposition that a land-tax is a Radical and not a 
Conservative proposal, requires no proof. But we all know, of 
course, that the time and place selected for the statement of a 
political opinion must be considered. It is one thing to prottounce 
an opinion on a question which belongs to the distant future, and 
another thing to pronounce an opinion on a question which is at 
the moment dividing parties. Now we will adduce evidence to 
show that this very question of the land-tax was, when Mr. Dis- 
Taeli’s address was published, a guestion of the hour. 

On February 18th, 1833, Mr. Cobbett proposed, in the Heuse of | 
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Comimions, a series of resolutions on the question of taxation, One 
of thdse resolutions runs thus :— 

“ Resolved, that, by the Act of jParliament passed on the rith 
of July, 1815, being chap. 184 of the 55th of George III., impos- 
ing certain duties on stamps, amounting annually, in ‘the aggre- 
gate, to upwards of seven millions a year, she usmost care has been 
taken to exempl the nobility and great landed proprietors from bearing 
any but avery small share of, the burthen; and, further, to make 
the tax heavier and heavier in proportion to the smallness of the 
amount of property on which the tax is levied, so that each tax 
goes on, pressing heavier and heavier, from the very rich down to 
the very poor, as will clearly appear by a reference to the letter of 
the said Act.’’* 

_ And here are two extracts from Mr. Cobbett’s speech on that 
occasion :— 

“ And they would find, if they attended to his statement, ¢ha/ 
the nobility, clergy, and landed proprietors had taken care everywhere 
to be almost wholly excused from the burthen which felt with a'most 
heavy hani on the middle and workypg classes, increasing in \ propor- 
tion as it reached the poorest.”+~ as 

“ Now by this Act various dates on legacies and on property 
coming by intestate succession were imposed, beginning at one 
per cent., and going on to ten per cent., but all freehold property 
was wholly exempted; and, therefore, from this t&x, which was, 
on gh average, three per cent. on all property in the kingdom, she 
estates of the nobility and landed gentry were free, while, if the father, 
the mother, the child of the fund-holder, the tradesman, farmer, 
or other person bequeathed property, that property, if by will, bore a 
legacy duty of from one to ten per cent.” 2 

* Hansard, Feb. 18, 1833. 
+ Hansard, Feb, 18, 1833. 
+ Hansard, Feb- 18, 1833. 
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And both O'Connell and Hume gave a general support to Cob- 
bett’s proposition.* 

On March 7th, 1833, Mr. Thomas Attwood, a prominent Radi- 
cal, used these words :— 

“He was well aware, also, that the manufacturing sluesss had 
for years lost all hope of obtaining any income from’ their invested 
capital, and that they had been living on the principal, which was 
gradually diminishing to nothing. He was also aware tha all the 
working classes had, for the last seven years, existed, it might 
almost be said, without any income, and if was now high time that 
the unproductive classes should be called upon to share in the burthens 
which the general depression had thrown hitherto altogether upon the 
industrious and productive portions of the population,” $ 

On March 8, 1833, Mr. Cobbett used these words :— 

“ He had said that the nobility, clergy, and landholders had for 
many years thrown the burthen of £8,000,000 taxes upon the in- 
dustrious classes of the community, bearing a very small share of 
it themselves. He omitted to say, but he would now say it, and he 
was prepared to prove it, that they had done so anaes 
designedly, and dishonestly.’’t 

When Mr. Disraeli issued ‘this address to the Marylebone con- 
stituency, Mr. Hume was a Marylebone elector. Mr. Disraeli him- 
self states, ag will afterwards be seen, that he called on Mr. Hume 
for his support. Let us see what the Radical leader—whoge aid 
Mr. Disraeli for a second time sought—had to say on this ques- 
tion of a land-tax in this same year of 1833. 

Speaking in a debaté on March 10; 1833, Mr. Hume used those 
words:— 

“The Duke of Sutherland died lately, and left to his family 

* Hansard, Feb. 18, 1833. 
¢ Hansard, March 7th, 1833. 
+ Hansard, March 8th, 1833. 
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£240,000 a year, and on this not one farthing of duty was paid to 
he public. Was this fair, when compared with the tax which the 
poor man had to pay? He would say, if they. wanted an additional 
tax—and he did not think they would, if the proper reductions 
were made—let ‘hem iax such properties as that which he had men- 
tioned. Let them tax the property of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
others who might have large property ; let such property be taxed at 
is full value, and they would find ample means to make good any 
real loss to revenue occasioned by the reduction of the malt tax.”* 

And replying to some observations of Mr. Hume, Sir James 
Graham said on March 10, 1833 :— 

* “What I said was, that if an administration were formed, con- 

sisting of the hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) and others 
whom I named, the country must expect a property fax, and a 
repeal of the Corn Laws.’’+ 

Can further proof be asked to show that Mr. Disraeli sought 
election at Marylebone as-a Radical of the most pronounced 
type? 

The expected vacancy-in Marylebone did not take ‘plats, and so 
Mr. Disraeli was prevented from explaining on the hustings his 
political creed. However, he took another form of doing so. In 
“his early years, if Mr, Disraeli’s tongue was at rest, his pen was 
sure to be at work. 2 

He, published a pamphlet, entitled “What is He?” Of the 
hundreds of candidates who had sought election since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, probably Mr. Disraeli was the only one. who 
thought it necessary to explain in pamphlet form the articles of 
his creed. But in failure as in success, whether his position were 
mean or exalted, as’a stripling and as a septuagenarian, Mr. Disraeli 
has acted as if the eyes of an admiring world were fixed-upon him: 

: * Hansard, March 10, 1835. 
t Hansard, March 10, 1835. 
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The title page of the pamphlet is worthy of the writer. “What 
is He? by the author “ ‘Vivian Grey,’” and underneath are the 
words—‘Thearthat . . . . . isagaininthefield. I don’tknow 
whether we ought to wish him success, ‘What is he?” 2xiract 

JSrom a letter of an eminent personage.” The “ eminent personage!” 
—what a characteristic phrase !—was understood to be Earl-Grey, 
and thus the world was taught how deeply important the can- 
didature of Mr. Disraeli appeared to the most influential politicians. 

The tone of reasoning in ‘‘ What is he?” is one, with which the 
reader has already been made tolerably familiar. 

Setting out with the statement that, before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the Government of the country was established on an 
aristocratic principle, Mr. Disraeli declares that Government is now 
established on no principle at all. Searching fora principle, then, we 
are left tochoose between a return to the aristocratic, or an advance 
tothe democratic. “A Tory and 4 Radical,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “I 
can understand ; a Whig—a democratic aristocrat—I cannot com- 
prehend, If the Tdtics indeed despair of restoring the aris- 
tocratic principle, and are sincere in the avowal that the State 
cannot be governed by the present machinery, 7 is their duly to 
coalesce with the Radicals, and permit both political nicknames to, 
merge in the common, the intelligible, and the dignified title of a 
National party.” Here again, the reader sees, Mr. Disraeli tells his 
Radical friendf how they are to make use of the benighted Tories. 

“What, then,” asks Mr. Disraeli, “are the easiest and ‘most 
obvious methods by which the democratic principles may be made 
predominant? Jf would appear that the easiest and most obvious 
methods are the instant repeal of the Septennial Act, the institution 
of election by ballot, afd the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
There is reason to believe that the consequence of this policy 
would be the election of a House of Commons, the great majority 
of which would be influenced by the same wishes.” * 
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Another passage sounds the Radical trumpet stil! more em- 
phatically. “In conclusion, I must observe that there is yet a 
reason which induces me to believe shaf the restoration of the aris- 
tocratic principle in the government of the country ts utterly imprac- 
ticable, Without being a system-monger, I cannot but perceive, 
in studying the history of the past, that Europe for the last three 
centuries has been more or less in a state of transition from feudal 
to federal principles of Government. If these contending prin- 
ciples of Government have not originated all the struggles that have 

. occurred, they have, at least, in the progress of those struggles, in 
some degree blended with them. The revolt of the Netherlands 
against Spain, impelled, if it did not produce, the revolution in 
England, under Charles the First. The revolt of the Anglo- 
American colonies against Great Britain impelled, if it did not 
produce, the revolution in France, under Louis XVI. It is un- 
necessary to touch upon later events, It is wise to be sanguine’in 
public, as well as in private life, yet the sagacious statesman must 
view the present portents with anxiety, if not'with terror. It would 
sometimes appear that the loss $f our great Colonial Empire must 
be the consequence of our prolonged domestic dissensions. Hope, 
however, lingers to the last. In the sedate but vigorous character 
of the British nation we may place great confidence. Let us not 
forget, also, an influence, too much underrated in this age of 
bustling mediocrity—the influence of individual character, Great 
spirifs may yet arise to guide the groaning helm through the world 
of troubled waters ; spiri/s whose proud destiny it may still be, at 
the same time to maintain the glory of the empire and to secure 
the happiness of the people !” 

And, finally, Mr. Disraeli finds it necessary thus to burst forth : 
“This is not a party pamphlet, and appeals to the passions of no 
order of the State. §.record here my solemn,convictign, and the 
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result of my own unprejudiced meditation r® Mr. Disraeli. doth. 
protest too much! 

The scene, Marylebone ; the year, 1833—such is Mr. Disraeli. 
Let us now consider him in a different scene and: a different 
year. 

Mr. Disraeli returned from the metropolis to Buckinghamshire. 
In about a year after his Marylebone address a great change came: 
over the political world. 

"At this period the rural districts were in a very unprosperous 
condition. The landlords complained that they could get no rents, 
the farmers that they could get no profits, and the labourers, mad. 
dened by their misery, had eommitted wild outrages in several 
parts of the country, . 

In those days, people had still a strong belief in the omnipotence. 
of Government, and everybody was convinced that “ something, 
should be done.” It was not quite so easy to discover what that 
« something” should be. King’s speech after king's speech alluded 
to agricultural distress but ministers could agree on no measure; 
and committees sat for months on subject and.could agree on. 
no report. But one thing was certain : the British farmer was mote 
than ever convinced that hemwas the chief bulwark of the State, and 
that absolute ruin stared this bulwark in the face. : 

Another conviction had also settled in the mind of the farmer, : 
that, from thee Liberal administration at least, there was no hope 
of relief, In 1834, the ministry of Earl Grey had sunk to the last 
stage of impotence. They were hated by the king, they were in 
a minority in the House of Lords, and their own majority in the 
House of Commons bullied them without mercy. Divided against 
themselves in the begivning of 1834, they had, about the middle of ° 





* The pamphlet “ What is He?" is not now in existence. The above 
summary we found in ts “ Morning Chronitle” of April 25% 1835. 
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the year, come to an open rupture. Lord Grey retired. from all 
politics in disgust; Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham left the 
Government to almost rush into the arms of the Tories. Lord 
Melbourne, the new Premier, cared nothing about office, or per- 
haps anything else in the world; Lord Althorp was sighing for his 
farms; and Lord Brougham was exciting the laughter of the whole 
world by harlequinades on the woolsack, in the Court of Chancery, 
in his native Scotia, and wherever else he could make a fool of 
himself. Meantime, Sir Robert Peel, daily increasing in influence, 
was slowly attaining the position of a “ national indispensable.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s game was quite clear in sucha state of parties, 
In the first place, Toryism was evidently approaching the haven of 
office ; and, while a Tory may ally himself with Radicals to drive 
out the Whigs, such a union becomes unnecessary and dangerous 
when the Tories are “in.” It was full time that Mr. Disraeli should 
abandon the dangerous creed of Radicalism. 

In the next place, the agriculturists—needy, exasperated and be- 
wildered—stood in need of a leader, bold, vehement of tongue, and 
clear of head ; and they were, laesides, the very best of parties fora 
young politician. They were Tories, forthe most part, it is true ‘; 
but they put forward claims that even a Tory minister would find 

_ it difficult, if not impossible, to satisfy. The lead of a section of 
the party in power, which is excited, mutinous, and rather stupid— 
could an ambitious youth ask more? ° 

‘Tife party, besides, had at the moment its Marquis of Carabas, 
whose influence the uninfluential Vivian Grey could use, and whose 
mind the clever Vivian Grey could sway. ‘The Marquis of Chandos 
had become, within the last few years, the leader of the agricultural 
party. The son of the Duke of BuckingMam, an owner of wide 
estates, member for Mr. Disraeli’s own county, influential in every 
Buckinghamshire constituency, the idol of whe farmers—what 
better Marqufs-of Carabas could Vivian Grey nnd? 
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Mr. Disraeli’s first move was not unskilful. He appointed him- 
self, or got himself appointed one of a committee of thtee, who 
had to draw up a petition, setting forth the grievances of the 

farmers. | : . : 
“To the Honourable House of Commons in Parliament assem- 
bled,” runs this document, “ the petition of the nobility’—in what 
good company Mr. Disraeli always contrives to-find himself— 
“ gentry, clergy, landowners, and occupiers in the county of Bucks; 
-sheweth, that a select committee of your honourable House on the 
state of agriculture, while it acknowledged the extreme depression 
under which your petitioners (in common with all those depending 
on the cultivation of the soil) laboured, and the heavy burthens by 
which they were oppressed, expressed a hope that this suffering 
might yet prove to be of a temporary nature; that nearly two years 
- have elapsed since the expression of this hope on the part of your 
honourable House, and the situation of your petitioners, and of all 
those depending on the cultivation of the soil, far from being im- 
proved, has been considerably deteriorated, so that their present 
distress exceeds any degree of suffering experienced in their 
memory ; and while in its progress, it ruinously reduces the rent of 
the landlord, the capital of the farmer, and the wages of the 
peasants, threatens, unless its progress be immediately and effectually 
arrested, to shake to its very foundations the framework of the 
Empire. That*your petitioners recognise with the highest satis- 
faction the allusion of His Majesty, in his most gracious spcech 
from the throne, to the distressed state ‘of agriculture, and the 
sympathy expressed by your honourable House in following up the 
report of the select committee by a resolution that not only recog- 
nised the existence of their suffering, but even indicated a method 
by which they might be alleviated—feelings of satisfaction, how- 
ever, which were only. equalled by the regret and mortification ex- 

perienced by your petitioners on hearing that this r&olutign was 
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almost immediately rescinded. And, under these circumstances, 
your petitioners are again under the necessity of immediately 
soliciting the immediate attention of your honourable House to 
their perilous situation, and to earnestly entreat some prompt and 
: satisfactory measure of relief. And your petitioners, &c.” 
" The skill of this document cannot be fully seen without a passing 
allusion to the proceedings of sessions of Parliament in 1833 and 
1834. Whatever else they might be uncertain upon, the farmers 
were convinced then, as now, that the repeal of the malt tax 
would greatly improve their position. ‘That measure had been miore 
than once proposed, and more than once rejected. However, in 
1833, the representatives of the farmers in Parliament gained a 
victory; on the 26th of April in that year Sir W. Ingilby carried 
a resolution in favour of the partial repeal of the malt tax by 162 
votes to 152. Lord Althorp, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rising, after the resolution had bzen carried, said—* The decision 
of the House has certainly placed His Majesty's Government in a 
situagion of considerable embarrassment. ~ Of course, however, 
after the decision the House has come to, I should be ashamed to 
make the least obstacle or objection to carrying the resolution into 
effect.” 

Such a victory over ministers, followed by such a ministerial 
statement, of course filled the agriculturists with the wildest joy; 
and they had already, as they thought, reached the Land of Promise. 
Butlas ! for their hopes! On the 2gth April, Lord Althorp forgot 
his promise; the House of Commons forgot its vote, and a 
resolution antagonistic to the repeal of the malt tax was carried by 
285 votes to 131. The reader will see with what dexterous stabs 
Mr. Disraeli in his petition assails the Hout: of Commons for the 
absurdity of its action. a 

The petition was a very good beginning, hut a great occasion 


was approaching, on which Mr. Disraeli had a splendid opportunity 
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of posing in his new character of Farmers’ Friend. The Whigs 
had been turned out of office, and the Duke ‘of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel had been sent for. 

At once the farmers began to raise their voices, even louder 
than ever. A friendly administration was about to come into power, 
andthe farmer was determined that the administrationshould bevery 
clearly told what it was expected by the farmer to do. 

In Bucks, the excitement was particularly intense. The rumour 
had gene abroad, and had actually been confirmed, that the Marquis 
of Chandos was to have no place in the new administration. 
Alarming as this ramour was, the cause assigned was still more 
alarming, and deepened the dark suspicion that the friends of 
the farmers were about to play false to their promises. The Mar- 
quig of Chandos would not be a member of the Ministry, because 
the Ministry refused to promise the repeal of the malt tax! 

The County Agricultural Association accordingly organised a 
great meeting, which was to warn Ministers against evil courses ; 
and no means were spfred to make the demonstration imposing. 

The report of this dinner, which took place in the Town Hall at 
Aylesbury, on Dec. 17, 1834, must be very pleasant reading now- 
a-days to an enemy of our aristocracy. It is amusing to see the 
fatuous insolence of the Buckinghamshire magnates—their pom-- 
posity, their condescension, their belief in the eternity of their 
influence, and* above all things, their insulting patronage of the 

- man who was at that moment using themastools, and at this moinent 
uses them as footstools. 

The meeting developed into an apotheosis of the Marquis of 
Chandos. The Marquis. of Chandos was mentioned in every 
speech ; his name w&s proposed in three different toasts; the 
farmers hailed him at every possible moment with enthusiastic 
cheers ; he spoke three different times. , 

Mark, too, how conscious son and father show ¢hemgglves of 
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their dignity t.The Marquis of Chandos speaks of his father “as 
the noble duke who presides in the chair ;” as to say, “ Vulgar folk, 
behold how even I bow before the ducal dignity of my sire!” 
And the duke is no less conscious of the overwhelming importance 
of the child of his loins. “Can any man feel prouder than I am?” 
says the duke in a burst of self-complacency ; “surraunded by my 
friends, I receive your confidence, which was transmitted to me 
.by those you loved, who went before me, which I have transmitted 
there.” oe 
“Here,” says our gushing rural reporter, “his grace pointed 
to Lord Chandos, and the cheering that followed was so long 
and loud as for a long time to interrupt the speech of the noble 
duke,’”’* : 

But where, amid all this self-gratulation, all this virtuous chuckling 
of the aristocrats—where is poor Mr. Disraeli ? Apparently, he is 
not thought much of by these magnates ; and his presence at thié 
banquet is an incident of the most trifling, importance. Indeed, 
we find in one of the reports that his name occupies the last place 
on the list of those present ; and from the newspaper accounts, we 
are inclined to think he occupied a seat among the general ruck, and 
not on the Olympian height of the dais, where the di majores of 
the meeting ate, drank, and orated. 

Poor Mr. Disraeli! Toast after toast has been proposed, local 
magnate after magnate has spoken, and the time i& gradually ap- 
pro&ching when no toast willbe left but “The Press,” and ‘“ The 
Ladies,” andstill you have nothad an opportunity of uttering a word— 
nay, more, the noble chairman has given you a lofty snub. * I have 
seen to-day,” said the duke, “an address, Z know not by whom it 
has been drawn up.” Thus speaks his grace of Mr. Disraeli’s 
composition. : 

— = = = 
‘*Bucks Herald,” Dec, 20, 1834. 
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What a picture’ Mr. Disraeli presents at this dinner to our eyes, 
enlightened by future events. How he loathes the gormandising 
farmers, among whom he is compelled to sit ; with what eyes of 
envy and hate he looks up to the dais, on which the “ quality ” sits; 
how he sickens at the oft- repeated name of the heritor of the duke’s 
title and land; what are his feelings as he hears the tame sentences. 
of this man, who, merely by his position, can call himself the leader 
of a parliamentary party, while he—Benjamin Disraeli, with the 
tongue ot fire—the twice-rejected of Wycombe, has to sit below 
the salt, and listen to the foolish utterances of titled dullards. 

* Thus Mr. Disraeli must have thought, whilst perforce he was silent. 
Thus Mr. Disraeli had to speak when his turn came: 

“Mr, John Rolfe, of Beaconsfield, proposed the health.-of a 
gentleman whom he believed firmly attached to the cause of 
agriculture—Mr. Disraeli, of Bradenham.” 

“Mr. Disraeli rose amidst loud cheers, and, at the request of a 
number of gentlemen as well as the invitation of the noble chair- 
man, he ascended the platform. He said he’ much regretted 
that they had placed him in so eminent a situation (!), because 
he believed he had done nothing to deserve it. It was indeed 
an honour which he did not expect to receive, and, in: ‘exe 
pressing his gratitude, he feared he should express it but very feebly. 
The meeting had heard this evening that the present was a great 
crisis in the* country, He would not quarrel with that word, 
for now no one could doubt that it became every person to 
examine his position most attentively. He had ever been of opinion 
that a conspiracy existed among certain orders in the country againsi 
what was styled the agricultural interest, and, althoughhe did not wish _ 
to introduce party politics, he confessed that he was somewhat 
pleased at the 2 change whichhad recently taken place.* (Loud cheers.) 





* What qublime avdacity in the man who had joined the “crusade of 
O'Connell, Hume and Cobbett in fayour of a Tand- tax, not Much neore than a 
year ago! 
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He, for one, had given his support to the new administration, for he 
thought that no new Government should be condemned unheard. 
.(Cheers.) “He confessed that when he heard that an individual, 
awho, from his position in society, from his distinguished talents, and 
his unsullied parliamentary conduct—he meant the Marquis of 
Chandos—who was entitled to universal confidence, had not taken hts 
expected place in the councils of his Sovereign; he, for one, rather 
Saltered in his confidence in the new Ministers. (Cheers.) The 
name of the noble lord would be a pledge that ther interests would 
not be neglected. Ought it to be said that a Knatchbull was called 
* do the councils of his Sovereign, and that a Chandos was not? (Loud 
cheers.) He was, however, glad to hear that all the Cabinet was not 
yet formed, and he hoped that THAT WAS IN ORDER THAT THE 
AYLESBURY MEETING SHOULD BE FIRST HELD, (Cheers.) The 
conduct of the Marquis of Chandos at the present moment 
would be looked up to by all parties, and he must be- admired for 
his. firmness of purpose and. consistency of character. The 
meeting would remember that the only time he, Mr. Disraeli, 
before raised his voice within the walls of that hall, he said 
“the only moment they could ever fear to be defeated, would be 
when they were disorganised; also, that when the Government 
was weak, society in its own defence should be strong. He had 
also told them, that wherever Trades’ Unions existed, they should 
have the protection of an agricultural association. (Cheers.) 
He took it for granted, that agriculture was the only solid basis of 
@ permanent empire. He knew of no instance in the history of 
_. the world, of a country prospering unless the prosperity was based 
on agriculture. (Cheers.) If he might quote history in this.age, 
which appeared to despise it—(a laugh)—he might say, that never 
was agriculture in such a degraded state as at present,.and that 
when agricultyre was depressed, the country was in trguble. . In 
the time-of thé Tudors, up to that of Elizabeth, during the time of 
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the Civil Wars, those disastrous scenes were traced to two causes: 
the destruction of the monasteries, which afforded relief to the poor, 
and converting the tilled to pasture land. Was not the new Poor 
Law Billtlikely to produce the same distressed state of things? 
He thought he could perceive the same effect would be produced. 
It would, therefore, be necessary at the ensuing election, which 
would, he believed, be very soon, to have men who were deter- 
mined to insist on proper relief, and also, that petitions for the 
repeal of the whole malt tax, and not a portion of it only— 
(cheers)—should be sent forth, not only from every county, but 
from every town. (Cheers.) The present was the greatest 
opportunity the farmer could take advantage of. The Parliament 
scarcely existed, and, therefore, he did not think he should be 
visited, as in the case of a breach of privilege, in speaking of it— 
(a laugh)—but he could only compare it to the Praise-God- 
Barebones Parliament. (Laughter.) He hoped that if they 
carried the repeal ef the malt tax in the next Parliament one 
night, there should be no chance of that repeal being again 
negatived on the next night. (Laughter and cheers.) No nation 
could ever do without agriculture, and the peasantry attached to tt, and 
as for the manufacturers of Birmingham or Manchester, they would, 
of it suited them at any lime, migrate lo Belgium, France or Evgpt. 
(Cheers.) The agriculturisis had a spirit of patriotism. They 
had on their side wealth and intelligence, and all the aristocracy of 
the country—an aristocracy which the wildest Liberals would 
prefer to that ‘mongrel race which had already corrupted the 
greatest portion of Europe.* (Cheers.) They had on their side 








* We have long and Yainly endeavoured to understand this sentence. What. 
is the “mongrel race?” What part of Europe has become corrupted? But 
Mr, Disraeli was addressing the British farmer; and Mr. Disraeli probably 
knew even hen how utch the British farmer is inclined t@take ignotum pro. 
magnifico, , . 
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the gentlemen of England, and the still visible remains of the 
once unrivalled yeomanry.”* 

The reader has now had an opportunity of reading in immediate 
succession the Marylebone address of 1833 and the speech to the 
‘Aylesbury farmers of 1834. Could any opinions be more contra- 
dictory than those expressed on those two different occasions ? 

“ Believing,” writes Mr. Disraeli to the Marylebone electors in 
1833, ‘that unless the public burdens are: specdily and materially _ 
reduced, a civil convulsion must occur, I am desirous of seeing a 
Parliamentary committee appointed to revise the entire system of 
our taxation, with the object of relieving industry from the encum-* 
brances which property is more capacitated to endure.” 

“No nation could ever do without agriculture,” says Mr. Disraeli 
‘to the Aylesbury farmers in 1834, “and the peasantry attached to 
it, and as for the manufacturers of Birmingham or Manchester, they 
would, if it suited them, migrate to Belgium, France, or Egypt.” 

Is not the Mr. Disraeli of Marylebone, and-1833, as widely sepa- 
rated from the Mr, Disraeli of Aylesbury, and 1834, as the North Pole 
andtheSouth? He denounces in 1834, as conspirators, themen whom 
in 1833 he sought as allies; a fanatic devotee of urban interests 
in 1833, he is an equally fanatic devotee of rural interests in 1834. 
Tt may appear a malicious, but it is a very natural thing to think 
that a few months would not alone have produced such a trans- 
formation of opinion. It is not unnatural to remember that the 





* The reader will see how. accurately Mr, Disraeli follows the tactics pur- 
sued by Vivian Gre “and then followed a long dissertation, Vivian 
Grey was. talking to Mr. Stapylton Toad on the charaoter of the noble statesman 
and his views on the agricultural interest ; and then a delicate hint wag thrown 
out, as to ‘how delightful it would be to write a pamphlet together,’ on. this 
mighty agricultural interest; and then came a panegygic on the character of 
country gentlemes: and FE nglish yeomen, and the importance of keeping up the 
peasantry, &e, &e, &e.” a ’ 
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Conservative party, which was an impotent Opposition in 1833, was 
the party in power in 1834. 

But the chief interest of the Aylesbury speech is perhaps the 
example it gives of the change in human fortunes. : 

Vivian Grey, it will be seen, flattered the Marquis of Carabas 
to the top of his bent. But we now know that the picture is 
reversed—the marquis has to flatter Vivian Grey. ; 

“The noble duke,” says our reporter of those days, “ retired 
amid loud cheering, exclaiming emphatically, as he quitted the 
platform, ‘ my brother farmers, Gad bless you all?” 

Oh! duke! if you could only have had the gift af second : 
sight! A Duke of Buckingham could trample on Benjamin 
Disraeli then, but now a Duke of Buckingham is glad to accept at 
the hands of the same man, a not very good post in a very bad 
climate !* : 

Here, again, we must ask the reader to note the strange likenes: 
between the carecr of, Mr. Disracli and that of Vivian Grey. Read 
the speech at Aylesbury first, and then read this :— 

“When Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle, 
what think you would have been his sensations, if, while his 
soul was revelling in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
state in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him, that, 
ere three cenguries could elapse, the fortunes of his mighty family 
would be the sport of two individuals—one of them a foreigner 
unconnected in blood, or connected only in hatred; and the other 
a young adventurer, alike unconnected with his race, in blood or 
in love, a being ruling all things by the power of his own genius 
and reckless of all coasequences, save his own prosperity. If the 
picture had been revealed td my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian; 





* The pfesent Duxe of Buckingham has been appoirted Governor of 
Madras, by Mr. Disraeli, P at 
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think you, Vivian Grey, that you-and I should be walking in this 
long gallery ?” 

" “How splendid!” exclaims one of our Radical friends, -“ to 
trample on the aristocrats whom formerly he most humbly flat- 
tered,” 





My. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRUE BLUE. 


HE Chancellor called on me yesterday,” writes Mr.-Greville 
on December 6, 1834, ‘about getting young Disraeli into 
Parliament (through the means of George Bentinck) for Lynn. J, 
had told him George wanted a good man to assist in turning out 
William Lennox, and he suggested the above-mentioned gentle- 
man, whom he called & friend of Chandos. His political principles 
must, however, be in abeyance, for he said that Durham was doing 
all he could to get him, by the offer of a seat and so forth; if, there- 
fore, he is undecided, and wavering between Chandos and Durham. 
he must be a mighty impartial personage. I don’t think such’a’ 
man, will do, though just such as Lyndhurst would be connected 
with.” - 

Lord Durham, it may be as well to remind readers of this gene-+ 
ration, was recognised in 1834 as one of the leaders of Radicalism ; 
indeed, of the Whig aristocrats, he was the only one who was dis- 
tinctly pledged to Household’ Suffrage and Vote by Ballot. Of the 
Marquis of Chandos something hag been said already : suffice it to 
add that he was one of the gpbborn band of Tories who denounced 
Sir Robert Peel whemhe passed Catholic Emancipatign, arfd fought 
the battle against reform after the Tory leaders had teft the field: 
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. Lord Durham was a Radical leader among Whigs, Lord Chandos 
an ultra-Tory leader among Tories; the politician who wavered 
between the two might well be called “ mighty impartial.” * 

It is evident, however, that a week or so after the entry in Mr. 
Greville’s diary, Mr. Disraen had made his choice, and that he 
chose to be a True Blue. On December 17, he delivered a long 
speech at Wycombe. In that speech he said not one word about 
Triennial Parliaments or Vote by Ballot; the entire address was 
one long argument in favour of the new Tory administration. 

The Tories had raised a plausible cry in favour of the Go- 
vernment. The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had been dismissed, 
not by the verdict of the constituencies, not by a vote of the House 
of Commons, but by the will of the king. The death of Earl 
Spencer in November removed Lord Althorp from the Jeadership 
pf the House of Commons and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
‘When Lord Melbourne went down to Brighton for the simple duty 
of explaining-the changes mafle necessary in his cabinet by the re- 
moval to the Upper House of Lord Althorp, “he was astounded by 
*eceiving his dismissal. The king—stupid, obstinate, and rash—had 
determined to seize this opportunity for gratifying his hate of 
Whigs in general, and the present Whig Ministry in particular. 

The Tory leaders, more prudent than the Tory king, received 
with some apprehension the power thrust upon them without any 
consyltation of the nation. It was evidently thought necessary to 
show that the accession of a Tory cabinet would not bring with it 
any teversal of the Liberal policy ; the memory of the struggles and 
enthusiasm of 1832 was still recent, and any suspicion of an attempt 
to reverse the victories then 'gained might Igad to a popular explo- 
sion. The design was accordingly adopted of proving that the 
Tories were not so black as they were painted. . They were quite as 
Liberal, by their own account, as those who~had preceded them ; 
the only difference was that they, being capable’ men, could carry 
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out the reforms which the incapable members of the late cabinet 
had vainly attempted to effect. ‘ Measures, not men,” was the ery - 
unde? which these ideas were put forward. 

“Mr. Disraeli, it will be found, entered into the Tory Apologia 
with as much gusto as if he had departed from his mighty im- 
partiality for years. Fortunately, we are not left to mere news- 
paper reports for an account of his speech. With his usual self- 
importance, he deemed his utterances worthy of being read by all’ 
the world, and the election speech delivered at Wycombe appeared . 
in pamphlet form, under the title of “The Crisis Examined.” 
A modest introduction prefaces the pamphlet; we print it in the 
form of the original. 


“ ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following pages form a genuine report of an address. tg thp- : 
electors of High Wycombe, delivered in the Town Hall, Dec. 16th. 
As its subject is one of gencral importance, and as it was then con- 
sidered that a question of great public interest was placed in a broper. : 
position and a just light, it has been published.” 


“But, gentlemen,” we find in the beginning, “unless I enter, 
Parliament with a clear explanation of my views, there is fittle” 
chance of my acting with profit to you, or with credit to myself. I 
cannot condescend to obtain even that distinguished honour by 
Jesuitical intrigue or casuistical cajolery ; I cannot condescend at 
the same time to be supported by the Tories, because they deem 
me a Tory, and’by the Liberals, because they hold me a Liberal; I 
cannot stoop to decéptjon, or submit to delusion.’”* 

“T think,” proceeds Mr. Disraeli, after this highly virtuous in- 
troduction, “ the necessary measures may be classed under four 





ae ~ 
* “ The Crisis Examined,” London, 1834. * . % 
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heads: Financial Relief, Ecclesiastica! Peform, Sectarian Reform, 
and Corporate Reform, I will consider the Irish Question as 
collateral to the general one of Ecclesiastical Reform.” 

The Irish question, which at that moment most deeply interested 
English parties, was the stateof the Irish Church. On this question 
Mr, Disraeli speaks with great distinctness:— 

Twelve months, therefore, must not pass over without the very name 
Of tithes tn that country” —Ireland— being abolished for ever ; nor do 
LT deem it less urgent that the Protestant Establishment in that 
country should be at once proportioned to the population which it 
serves. . ‘ 

We ask the reader to carefully mark this declaration of opinion. 
He will find Mr, Disracli’s conduct on the question of the Irish 
Church one of the strangest episodes in Mr. Disraeli’s strange 
eareer. - 

Further, on the religious question, Mr. Disraeli said :— 

“In my opinion these are claims which mast not be eluded by 
any government that wishes to stand. I would grant every claim 
of this great body ”—the nonconformists—‘*that the spirit of the 
most comprehensive toleration required, consistent with the es- 
tablished constitution of the country. Therefore, I think that the 
Registration and the Marriage claims should be conceded. As for 
the question of the Church Rates, tt is impossible that we can endure 
that every time one ts levied, a lown should present the scene of acon- 
tested election. The rights of the Establishment must be respected, but 
Sor the sake of the Establishment itself that flagrant scandal must be 
removed,” . 

Here, again, we will ask the reader to -take particular note of 
Mr. Disraeli’s expression of opinion. 

Mr. Disraeli next enters upon the most delicate of all the ques- 
tions with whch he has had yet to deal, namdy, his atsitude to the 
administration. ‘Hitherta he had posed before the electors of 
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ay, 
Wycombe as a Radical wifom the Tories had thought proper: to“ 
support. But now that a Tory administration is in power, the 
Radicalism must fall irito the background, and the Conservatism be 
pushed to the front. : 

“The question,” said Mr. Disraeli to his audience—* the ques- 
tion for you to decide is, if the Government are prepared to adopt. 
and carry the measures I have described, and ‘are determined to 
support, with their utmost energy and resolution, everything which 
may tend to the improvement and amelioration of the society of 
this realm, whether, under these circumstances, your repre- 
sentative in Parliament is to support such a Government? 
I am glad to hear that cheer. You are not ignorant that a .con- 
trary axiom is now laboriously propagated. I'am for measures, 
gentlemen, and not men, and for this simple reason, thgt-for four 
years we have had men and not measures, and I am weariedn@t 
them.” 

“But we are told that we ought not to accept any measitres, 
however desirable, from the hands of those who opposed ‘the 
Reform Bill. This is a proposition which it becomes us to 
examine with an unimpassioned spirit and severe scrutiny 
for it is a very ‘important one. . . . . Js your confidence 
tn the Whigs so wplicit, so illimitable, that you will agree to a’ per- 
pelual banishment of thei political rivals from power? Are you 
prepared to leave the Whigs without opposition, without emulation, 
without check P” 

Not satisfied with this general defence of the ministry, Mr. Dis- 
racli, in his zeal, volunteered a defence of them individually. ‘“ Ali 
of you have heard,” he said, “ of the Duke of Wellington’s decla- 
ration against Reform. . . . . One would almost fancy that 
the people of England had listened to a declaration against Re- 
form from 4 Prime sinister for the first time in the’r lives. And 
yet but a few years before—a very few years—and tiiey had 
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listened to another declaration against R¥form, not less decided, not 
léss vehement, not less vindictive, ay, and uttered, too, in the 
House of Commons, and not in the House of Lords—uttered, too, 
by a Prime Minister at the head of a Government of which all the 
individuals composing the recent cabinet were either members or 
supporters. I allude to the declaration of Mr. Canning—a decla- 
ration that compromised Lord Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, and,_ 
indeed, every member of the party who are now so loud in their 
anathemas against apostasy and their personal horror of rene- 
gades.” ‘ 

“Are we to be told that men like these, who backed and sup- 
pgrted Mr. Canning under such circumstances, because they after- 
wards introduced and supported the Reform Bill, possess an ex- 
clusive right of calling every man an apostate who sees in the 
altered condition of affairs a ground for applying to a totally ° 
different set of circumstances a class of measures essentially 

"new ?” a 

“The people were content to accept the Reform Bill as a 
great remedial measure which they had often demanded, and which 
had been always denied, and they did not choose to scan too severely 
the previous conduct of those who conceded it to them. They 
did not go about saying, We must have Reform, but we will not 
have it from Lord Palmerston, because he is the child of corrup- 
tion, born of Downing-street, and engendered in the Treasury, 2 
second-rate official for twenty years under a succession of Tory 
Governments, but a Secretary of State under the Whigs.” 

And now we have a declaration ‘of opinion with regard to the - 
duties of a statesman, which cannot fail ‘to linterest us who know 
Mr. Disraeli’s whole career :— 

“The truth is, gentlemen,” says Mr. Disraeli, “a statesman is 
the creature ef his age, the child of circumsta\ce, the~creation of 
his times. A statesman js essentially a practical character, and 
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when he is called upon to Bike office, he is not-to inquire what his 
opinions might or might not have been upon this or that subject ; 
he is only to ascertain the, needful, and the beneficial, and the 
most feasible manner in which affairs are to be carried on« The 
fact is, the conduct and opinions of public men at different periods 
of their career must not be too curiously contrasted: in a free and 
aspiring country. The people have their passions, and 7 ts even 
‘the duty of public men occasionally fo adopt sentiments with which 
they do not sympathise, because the people must have leaders. 
I laugh, therefore, at the objection against a man that he had, at a 
former period of his career, advocated a policy different to his pre- 
sent one. All I scek to ascertain is whether his present policy -bé 
just, necessary, expedient—whether, at the present moment, he"is 
prepared to serve the country according to its present necessities.” 

Our Radical candidate of 1832 and 1833, having ‘thus tho- 
roughly defended the Tory Ministry, proceeds to “slash » their 
opponents :— ‘s : 

“ Or,” he says, “if we are indeed to ‘wake a louder and @ 
loftier strain,’ is your consolation for four years of misery to be 
found in the Irish Coercion Bill or the English Poor-Law Bill, 
their increase of the army, or their defence of the Pension , List ? 
I will grant that they have undertaken some great questions, but 
have they disposed of any? A practical statesman would have 
settled them in a session ; but for the Whigs, their philosophy ends 
in a report, and their patriotism in a job.” R 

Finally, the speech wound up with the famous Ducrow simile, 
the first noteworthy instance of that power of satirical illustration 
which Mr. Disraeli has found so useful in his career. . 

“The Reform Ministry indeed!” said Mr. Disraeli. “Why 
scarcely an original member of that celebrated cabinet remained, 
You remember, gentlemen, the story of Sir John Cutler's silk hose. 
Those famous stockings remind me of this famous ministry, for 
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really, between Hobhouse dams and Elfice botchings, I hardly can 
decide whether the hose are silk or worsted. The Reform Ministry! 
I dare say now some of you have heard of Mr. Ducrow, that cele- 
brated gentleman who rides upon six horses. What a- prodigious 
achievement! It seems impossible, but you have confidence in 
Ducrow! You fly to witness it; unfortunately one of the horses is ill, 
anda donkeyis substituted in its place. ‘But Ducrow is still admirable: 
there he is, bounding along in a spangled jacket and cork slippers ! 
The whole town is mad to sce Ducrow riding at the same time on 
six horses; but now two more of the steeds are seized with the 
staggers, and lo! three jackasses in their stead ly Still Ducrow 
“persists, and still announces to the public that he Wl ride round 
his circus every night on six steeds. At last, all the horses are 
knocked up, and now there are half-a-dozen donkeys. What a 
change! © Behold the hero of the amphitheatre, the spangled jacket 
thrown on one side, the cork slippers,on the other! Puffing, 
panting, and perspiring, he pokes one sullen brute, thwacks 
another, cuffs a third, and curses a fourth, while one brays to the 
audience, and another rolls in the sawdust. Behold the late Prime 
Minister and the Reform Ministry! The spirited and snow-white 
steeds have gradually changed into an equal number of sullen 
and obstinate donkeys. While Mr. Merryman, who, like the Lord 
Chancellor, was once the very life of the ring, now lies his despairing 
length in the middle of the stage, with his jokes exhausted and his 
bottle empty !” . 

The Liberal journals, if they had ever given Mr. Disraeli any 
support, had by this time completely discovered his character. ‘‘ Mr. 
Disraeli,” said the “ Examiner,” ‘alluding to his recent speeches, 
“is loud in his abuse of the Whigs, and very cautious in his pro- 
fessions of reform. Has he forgotten his address to.the electors 
of Marylebone some few ‘ little months” ago*”’ “The meeting, 
writes = Wycombe correspondent of the “‘ Morning Chronicle,” in 
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reference to the assembly af which the address just quoted was de- 
livered— the meeting was altogether a poor inflated bubble ; but it. 
had-one good effect, it has shown the Tory in disguise out in his , 
true colours: At the last election he set a trap for a few of the 
Cobbettites. . . . . and baited it with TriennialsParliaments 
and Vote by Ballot. He succeeded in catching some, but they haye 
at last found him out. “He, ia his long-winded speech on Tuesday 
carefully avoided touching upon his former advocacy of those-measures 
which has much discomfited his Radical friends.” : 

The Tories, on the other hand, neglected no means to secure 
Mr. Disracli’s return, and if we may believe the Liberal chroni- 
clers of the péfod, Mr. Disraeli was certainly fitted by his own 
experience to frame an Act against corrupt influences at. elections. 
“ Every art,” says one writer, “ which Tory duplicity could suggest, 

_ every power which Tory tyranny could use, were called into action. 
Ministerial, official, and local influence were exerted to the 
utmost.” ee : 

« Bribery the most shameless,” says another, “ was practised, and 
offers of ten, twenty, and fifty sovereigns, and even larger sums 
were made for votes or abstention from voting.’. . . « In 
the village of Penn, in which Lord Howe has considerable property, 
the most oppressive measures were resorted to to oblige electors 
to vote against Col. Grey, and, it must be admitted, with too much 
success, all having voted for his opponent.’”’* 





* The same writer gives a curious picture of some other election practices in 
the good old days :—‘‘ On that night”—probably the nomination night-—‘‘as on 
the night preceding, the streets of Wycombe were filled with vagabonds in 
different ways hired to watch, insult, and assault the inhabitants. Some of 
the electors were forcibly carried to public-houses and confined all nights 
while in one instance, an elector who was about to leave the town, in which 
his own dwelling was not a shelter from annoyance, was taken back to his 
home and puto bed.” “Were these the acts of the “peopled of Wycombe, 
of whose support Mr, Disraeli so much boasted ? iS 
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Mr. Disraeli carried himself well through the election. 
the hostile writer from whom we quote bears testimony to his 
skill. Mr. Disraeli, we are told, “ delivered himself with his usual 
ability. The difficulties he had to encounter were most ably met, 
and judicioysly avoided. To steer between the shoals of Toryism 
on the one hand, and the quicksands of Radicalism on the other— 
for he was supported by both parties~required his utmost skill, 
‘and well did he acquit himself; but, as might have been expected 


under such circumstances, his speech contained no declaration of 
principles.” 


Even 


Spite, however, of Tory tyranny, Tory money, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
skill, the victory once more remained with the Liberal candidate, 
At the close of the poll the numbers were— 


Hon. H. Smith F é - 288 
Hon. Col. Grey . + 147 
B. D'Israeli_ : 128 


But Mr. Disraeli is not yet conquered. In the very hour of de- 
feat he shows that spirit of self-confidence and that patient stéadi- 
‘ness of purpose to which he owes much of his life’s success. 

“T have,” he said at a Conservative dinner about a fortnight 
after his defeat—* I have made two struggles for the independence 
of Wycombe, and I am prepared, if the opportunity offers, to make 
a third. Iam not at all disheartened. T don’t in any way feel 
like a beaten man. Perhaps it is because I am used to it. I 
can say almost with the famous Italian general, who, being asked 
in his old age why he was always victorious, replied it was because 
he had always been beaten in youth.” 
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REACHING THE NADIR. 


a year 1835 is one to which Mr. Disraeli must look back 
* occasionally with feelings of poignant pain, In that year 
he reached his n&dir. y c : 

In 1834, he published “The Revolutionary Epick.” He had 
already given the world abundant proof of a conceit, both political 
and literary, that was almost superhuman. But “The Revolutionary, 
Epick” eclipsed all previous performances. 

The preface to that poem is perhaps the most extraordinary piece 
of ‘writing that has ever been penned by any man, not admittedly 
a lunatic or an imbecile. “It was on the plains of Troy,” it begins, 
“ that I first conceived the idea of this work.” 

Mark, first, the mise en scene. The plains of Troy! Mr. Disraeli 
is so impressed with the greatness of his work and himself, that 
he must select as the birthplace of his poem the most remarkable 
spot on the whole earth : he stands with his epic in his hand, the 
central figure, at the centre of the universe ! 

“Wandering,” proceeds Mr. Disraeli, “ over that illustrious 
scene, surrounded by the tombs of heroes, and by the corifluence*= 
of poetic streams, my musing thoughts clustered round the 
memory of that imm“rtal song, to which all creeds and countries 
alike respond, which has vanquished {chance and defied time. 
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Deeming myself, perchance too rashly in that excited hour, a poet, 
I cursed the destiny that had placed me in an age that boasted of 
being anti-poetical. And while my fancy thus struggled with my 
reason, it flashed across my mind, like the lightning which was then 
playing over Ida ”—thus Nature, in one of her sublimest moods, is 
pressed into service: flashes of lightning ; Mr. Disraeli; the plains 
of Troy—are not these magnificent stage directions ?}— it flashed 
across my mind, like the lightning which was then playing over 
Ida, that in those great poems which rise, the pyramids of poetic 
art, amid the falling and fading splendour of less creations, the 
poet hath ever embodied the spirit of his time. Thus the most 
heroic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad a heroic 
epick; thus, the consolidation of :the most superb of empires 
produced in the Eneid a political epick; the revival of learning 
and the birth of vernacular genius, presented us in the Divine 
Comedy with a national epick, and the Reformation and its 
Consequences called from the rapt lyre of Milton a religious epick. 
And the spirit of my time, shall it be uncelebrated ? Standing 
upon Asia and gazing upon Europe, with the broad Hellespont be- 
tween us, and the shadow of night descending on the mountains ” 
—Nature pressed into service again—* these mighty .continents 
appeared to me, as it were, the rival principles of government that 
at present contested for the mastery af the world. ‘What! I ex- 
claimed, ‘is the revolution of France a less important event than 
the siege of Troy? Is Napoleon a: less interesting character than 
Achilles? Yor me remains the Revolutionary Epick.” 

Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, and Mr. Disraeli—the Iliad, the 
Eneid, the Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, and the Revolutionary 
Epick-—was there ever such strangely assorted company ! 

We can imagine the effect such a preface produeed in 1834. 
Up to that ygar Mr. Disraeli had practically g*ven proaf of nothing 
but hie own conceit. . « Contarini Fleming” was nonsense, “ Alroy ” 
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was nonsense, ‘‘ Vivian Grey's” cleverness was obscured by ox 
travagance and vanity, and the author of all this poor ‘stuff declares 
himself the successor of the Father of Poetry! 

Moreover, the extravagance of these literary pretensions was 
set off by extravagant pretensions of another kind. The writer of 
“ Vivian Grey” had, in that novel and afterwards, declared without 
hesitation his fitness, while still a stripling, to lead parties and ‘rule 
the State. Was there any path of life in which this youth was not, 
in his own opinion, supreme? Fit to be a Prime Minister at twenty- 
one (see “ Vivian Grey”), the founder of a great reformation in 
romance (see “Alroy”), and the successor in poetry of Homer 
(see “The Revolutionary Epick”)! Was there ever such a 
Crichton ? : : 

Let us remember, in addition to all this, the corresponding: pres 
tentiousness of appearance and tone, the flowing ringlets and the 
D'Orsay garments, the affectation of keeping the best company 
and drinking the finest wines: let us remember this, and we can 
well understand the bitter dislike and contempt which were excited 
by the Disraeli of 1834. 

The reader will probably have noticed the strange language in 
which this strange preface is written, “ Surrounded by the tombs 
of heroes and the confluence of poetic streams.” This is a very pretty 
piece of English. How could even Mr. Disraeli be “ surrounded” 
by a “confluence?” “My musing thoughts;” can “ ¢hought” 
“museP” “Clustered round the memory,” and if “ shought” 
can “muse,” can it also “cluster round” a “memory?” 
Mark, also, the weak straining after antithesis. ‘The tombs of 
heroes,” and “the confluence of poetic streams ;” “vanquished 
chance” and “ defied time.” And is not this very “ fine writing,” 
“The pyramids of poetic art, amid the falling and fading splen- 
dour of less creation?” 

The “ Revolutionary Epick ” fully carries out the promiserof the: 
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preface. Like the preface, void of idea and inflated in language, 
it confirms the impression that it is the work of a mind at once 
impotent and ambitious. 

“The public will . . . . decide,” wrote Mr, Disraeli in 
another part of his famous preface, “whether this work is to be 
continued and completed ; and if it pass in the negative, I shall,. 
without a pang, hurl my lyre to Limbo.” ‘The public has passed 
in the negative, to use Mr. Disraeli’s strange phrase, and the lyre, 
accordingly, has been hurled to Limbo, _A second edition was 
published about twenty years after the appearance of the first, but 
nobody ever nowadays hears ‘a word of the epic, which was * 
destitied to complete the poetic cycle that Homer began. 

Towards the close of 1834, Mr. Disraeli had, it will be remem- 
bered, already ceased to be “mighty impartial,” and had given 
neat of emerging from Radicalism into the full splendour of 

“True Blue.” As yet, however, he had not openly and irre- 
iaaty declared himself. He had made speeches at Tory gatherings, 
but if he abused the Whigs, he let the Radicals alone. He had, in 
his speech at the Wycombe election of 1834, omitted all mention 
of Triennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot; but he had certainly 
abstained from any condemnation of those Radical nostrums. The 
moment, however, had at last come when he thought he might 
once and for ever throw off the Radical mask. 

Sir Robert Peel, called to the head of the Government in Novem- 
ber, 1834, was compelled by an adverse vote to resign in April of 
the following year. In the new Government formed by Lord 
Melbourne, Mr. Henry Labouchere was appointed Master of the 
Mint. When Mr. Labouchere appealed for re-election, on taking 
office, to te electors of Taunton, he found himself opposed by Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Men, in the first place, wondered at the apdacity of the. enter- 
prise. - Mr. ‘Labouchere was 2 not unimportant member of a new 
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cabinet ; had a good parliamentary reputation; and had been five 
times already returned by the constituency of Taunton. But Mr. 
Disraeli was perhaps wiser than his-critics. M.Emile de Girardin, 
it is said,* tald Armand Carrel that he regarded a duel with such a 
notable antagonist as a bonne fortune. The originator of newspaper 
advertisements in France understood the art of self-puffing well, 
but not a bit better than Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli advanced 
himself from obscurity by judiciously selecting eminent opponents. 
Still more astonishment was caused by the political character in 
_which Mr. Disraeli chose to appear. “Mr. Disraeli,” wrote the 
“Taunton Courier,” a Tory journal (April 22nd, 1835) “‘ possesses 
the confidence of the Conservative Club.” What! The profage of 
O'Connell and Hume ;. the writer of the Radical address to Maty- 
lebone, and “ What is he?” the advocate of Triennial Parliaments 
and Vote by Ballot, an avowed nominee of a Conservative Club— 
it was incredible! 
' First, a gentleman came forward to express absolute doubt of 
the accuracy of the “ Taunton Courier.” “Mr. Disraeli,” he wrote, 
“ig @ Lioeral and a member of the Westminster Reform Club.” 


“To the Editor of the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ 

“Sir,—In your journal of to-day it is said, on dhe authority of 
the ‘Taunton Courier,’ that Disraeli, the younger, has been sent 
down ‘+o them, on the part of the Conservative Club, to oppdbe the | 
re-election of Mr. Labouchere. This statement (so far at least as 
thé Conservative Club is concerned) must, I think, be a gross : 
mistake, seeing that Mr. Disraeli professed to be a Liberal, and in 





* ‘Armand Carrel crut voir dans la resistance de M. de Girardin une in- 
tention de duel, et comme en faisait l’observation, “une rencontre avec un 
homme tel que Vous,” monsieur, “lui dit M. de Girardin, me paraitrait une 
bonne fortune.” Un duek“2 me parait jamais une bonne fortune, 3 moi, repon- 
dit Carrel.”—" Histoire de Dix Ans,” par Louis Blanc, tome v.,' 04. . 
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proof thereof isa ‘member of the Westminster Reform Club, esta- 
blished last year in Great George Street, Westminster, by Messrs. 
Tennyson, Hume, and others of the Liberal party ; nky, more, pro- - 
posed to offer himself as a candidate for Marylebone, and, on being 
told that his principles were considered somewhat doubtful, he put 
forth a pamphict, entitled « What is He?’ in which he recommends 
Triennial Parliaments, election by Ballot, and that the Tories 
should coalesce with Radicals. I refer you to the pamphlet itself 
rather than to extracts, and although it is ambiguously worded as 
* the most dexterous “rmmer could wish, I think, coupling the above 
extracts with the fact of its having been written expresgly with the 
view to recontmend the writer to the favourable notice of the 
electors of Marylebone, it can hardly be believed that its author is 
now under the patronage of the Conservative Club. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“An Evector or Witsrurnster,” 


“So the Tories,” wrote the « Morning Chronicle” (April 2s, 
4835) “have ‘started Mr, Distaeli at Taunton to oppose Mr, 
‘Labouchere . . . . and Teport says that they have liberally 
supplied him, with the sinews of war... , Is he making a 
catspaw ef the Tories, or are they making one of him ?” . 

Mr. Disraeli, however, was preparingjfor himself far more violent 
and nremorable attack, The namination took place én April 
27, and Mi. Disraeli, after he had been proposed and secondéd, 
.made ‘he most foolish speech of his whole life. Mr. Disraeli after- 
wards, as will be seen, denied the accuracy of the report of his 
speech. Wehave accordingly consulted the reports in three Papers ; 
and, while differing in some Tespects, they substantially give -the 
same idea of the speech. Of those teports we select that which 
appeared in the ‘Dorset County Chronicle, because it is the 
report published in the « Morning Post’ (March the 2nd. 
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1835). ‘We have received the ‘Dorset County Chronicle,’ ” writes 
the “ Post,” “which comprises a full report of the proceeding at the 
_ Taunton election. The speech of Mr. Disraeli contains a trium- 
‘ phant refutation pf thé charges which have been recently circu- 
. lated against him by’ the Whig-Radical press, of inconsistency of 
conduct in now Supporting the policy of Sir Robert Peel, when he 
had at another period of his career advocated the expediency of 
Triennial Parliaments and the adoption of the principle of the 
Ballot.” Such a preface to a report,would give ground for ‘the belief 
that the report had been sent to the “ Morning Post” by Mr. Dis- 
raeli himself; but, at all events, we are doing him no injustice in 
selecting “thé account, which was chosen by a paper that highly. 
* admired him and his principles. Here, then, is the speech, as it 
appears in the “ Dorset County Chronicle,” of April 30, 1835.* 
“Mr. Disraeli proceeded to address the electors, and said—Mr.’ 
Bailiff and getitleman electors of Taunton, I will not claim your 
gratitude for having given you the Reform Bill, but let me claim 
your gratitude for havifig given you the first poll under the Reform, 
Bill. Some.observations have been made, gentlemen, deptecating 
any display of hostile fecling to either of the candidates. I have 
seen none. I can only say that a more courteous opponent, or a 
more courteous constituency I have never encountered and never 
appealed to. (Hear, hear.) © And I trust that, as I feel I have made’ 
many friends in Taunton, when I leave it I shalldo so without a 
single enemy. I have at other times becn before the peblic ; and, 
gentlemen, if I were now to be beaten, as my opponents Soudly. 
express themselves, it would be almost. preferable to be beaten at 
Taunton than to win at any other place. (Great applause.) - I say 
this, becatfse, from one unfortunate expression of mine—evidently 
spoken in playfulness—you* may have believed that, instead of” 





+4 
* Inthe Appendix #1 be fond another report which appeared in the 
«Taunton Courier,” another Tory journal favourable to Mr. israeli. * 
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being a very good natured, 1 was teally a very pugpdolots person. 
But when I was assailed under thé circumstance of Bppearing as a 
stranger the first time before you, I could not fefrair from observ- 
ing that I was the last person to be put down bytclantour. (Ap- 
plause.) Perhaps 1 may take this opportunity of explaining to that 
honourable gentleman who seconded my opponent, and who laid - 
so much stress on the observation that the Whigs had seized the 
bloody hand of O'Connell. _ Is it possible that so claborate a rheto- 
rician as the hon. gentleman can have literally supposed that 
Mr. O'Connell was in the habit of going to the House of Commons 
with his.hands reeking with gore, or that the Whig Géverriment 
crawled upon their knees to embrace’ it. I meant they had formed 
an alliance with one whose policy was hostile to the preservation of 
the country, who threatens us with the dismemberment of the 
empire, which cannot take place without a civil war. My hon. 
opponent says that the Whigs would not go a hair’s breadth to 
gain the assistance of Mr. O’Connell. Permit me to remind you 
that the Whigs have already gone much farther, My hon. oppo- 
nent says, “No.” What! have they not adopted the- principle 
which twelve months ago they opposed, to ensure his support? If 
they have done this to gain his support and put them in power, 
what will they do to gain his support to keep them in power. It is 
tuch more difficult to retain’ power than -to obtain it. If they 
mean te keéptHat power on the hair-breadth principle, they will 
soon fhave to return back to their constituents. I cannot under- 
stand the principle by which the Whigs would reform, as they calt 
it, the Church of Ireland! It appears to me that they offered a 
premium to the White Boys to destroy’the Protestants. (Cheers 
from the Blues.) If forty-nine souls are not worthy to be saved, 
whilst fifty are, I think we shall soon have no cengregations in Ire- 
land which exceed the Popish tariff of salvaton. Mx hon. oppo- 
nent has told you that the support of the Irish is one that places 
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the existence cof the kingdom at hazard, I ¢onfess it ; but who has 
brought it to such a crisis. (Cries of “The ‘Whigs.”) Gentlemen, 
it was the ambition of that weak aristocratic party in the State, 
which could only obtain power by leaguing themselves with one 
whom they -had denounced as a traitor. (Cheers from the Blues ; 
hisses from the opposition.) If the Irish Church has always been 
the intolerable nuisance it is described, why has this nuisance been 
so lately discovered. It is upon record that, twenty years ago, 
tithes were paid more readily than rents are now in England. 
Gentlemen, it is agitation that has made the nuisance, and it is the 
Whig party, who for their own ends have encouraged the agitation. 
(Some one here said, “ You have written a novel.”) am just re- 
minded {that I have, gentlemen, written a novel. (Cries pt fA 
good one.”) I am glad to find a critic in that crowd who joins 
with me in opinion. I trust there is no disgrace in being an’ 
author. I trust there is no disgrace in having written that which 
has been read by thousands of my fellow-countrymen, and which 
has been translated int6 every language in civilised Europe. And 
I trust that one who is an author, by the gift of nature, is as good 
a man as one who is Master of the Mint by the gift of Lord Mele 
bourne. (Great cheering and laughter on all sides.). Thig I do 
know, gentlemen, that, after twelve months, I shall still be. the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ though I shall be very much surprised:if 
at the same period my hon. opponent be Master of the Mint, 
although, as he assures us, it is only £2,000 ayear. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Gentlemen, this attack about the novel reminds me of the: 
. only charge of which I am accused. Really, I think my: oppo- 
nents, if they wished to attack, should at any rate—should at all 
events have taken care that their attacks were original. I think it 
is some reflection on the intelligence of Taunton that they should 
copy an anonymous “rticle from a London newspaper, Though I 
have despatched the novel, I cannot help remembering that the 
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editor of the ‘Sun’ declares’ that I am the puppet of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and a fellow labourer in the same vineyard ; and the 
editor of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ that I am the Marylebone Radi- 
cal. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, if there be anything. on which I 
pique myself, it is my consistency. (Loud cheers.) Well, I shalt 
be ready to prove my consistency, either in the: House of Com- 
mons or on the hustings of Taunton. (Hear, hear.) Every man 
may be attacked once, but no onc ever attacked me twice. (Cheers.) 
Here is my consistency. I have always opposed with my utmost 
energy the party of which my hon. opponent is a distinguished 
“member. -That party I have opposed for reasons I am prepared 
to give and to uphold. I look upon the Whigs as an anti-national 
party. (Some confusion below the hustings, which appeared to be 
a struggle between the partisans of the respective candidates, which 
would have possession of the Arcade. Mr. Disracli, looking on 
those below, said :) Gentlemen, I hope you have enjoyed yourselves, 
and if you come up as stiffly to the poll to-morrow, I shall see: 
mych obliged to you. (Laughter.) As “the question, ‘ What id 
‘He? has been repeated by Mr. Bunter, I should wish to reply to 
it, that hereafter there may be no mistake. When I first entered into 
public life, I found the high places of the realm filled by the party . 
of which my opponent is a member. I found they had an immense 
majority in the House of Commons, gained by a system of nomi- 
nation no less equivocal than that of the late borough-mongers. 
Believing that the policy of the party was such as must destroy the 
honour of the kingdom abroad and the happiness of the people at 
home—(‘“No, no,” and ‘Yes, yes”)—that was my opinion, although 
I perceive it is not the opinion of some here. I believed that, if 
the Whigs remained in office for any length of time, this glorious, 
this unrivalled empire would perish for ever. (“No, na,” and “Yes, 
yes.”) I considered it my duty to oppose tl Whigs,and to ensure 
their -discomfiture, and, if possible, their destruction as a party. 
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(Murmurs, and loud cheers). Let me recall to your recollection the 
extraordinary characteristics of the political world when I entered 
it. Géhtlemen, the great safeguard of our liberties, the balance of 
power, was destroyed. (Hear, hear.) There was then no consti- 
tutional opposition to keep the Government in check. That great 
Tory party, which is now so strongly constituted, was a shattered, 
a disabled, and a disheartened fragment, self-confessing their own 
inability to carry on the king’s government, and announcing the 
impending revolution. Gentlemen, had I been a political adven- 
turer, I had nothing to do but to join the Whigs; but conscien- 
tiously believing that their policy was in every respect pernicious, I 
felt it my duty to oppose them. But how were they to be opposed ? 
Where were the elements for a party to keep the Government in 
check and to bring together the old constitutional balance. T 
thought they existed in the Liberal Tories and in those indepen~ 
dent Reformers who had been returned to Parliament indepen. 
dently of the Whigs. J laboured for their union, and I am proud 
of it, Remember the Whig policy. They had a_ packed Parlia- * 
ment. They had altered the duration of Parliaments once before. 
They had, the whole power of the State in their hands. I believed, 
and I still believe that we were nearer to a Long Parliament than 
we imagined. I wished to break their strength by frequent elec- 
tions and frequent appeals to a misgoverned people. Therefore, I” 
advocated the recurrence to those triennial Parliaments which it 
was once the proudest boast of the Tories to. advocate. I wished to 
give the country gentlemen a chance of representing the neigh- 
bouring towns where they are esteemed, instead of the nominees of ' 
a sectarian oligarchy. Therefore I proposed the adoption of the 
pallot in the only constituencies willing to assume it. And now 
where is my inconsistency ? (Loud cheers.) Have I not given an an- 
swer to my assailant¢? (Cheering.) I am convinced thgt the result of 
these measures would have been that which I anticipated—strong 
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measures certainly; but when will strong measures be adopted, if not 
when our country is in danger. Had the Whigs remained in 
power—and it seemed to me, and wiser men in England shared 
my conviction, that they were our masters for life—bad, I repeat, 

they remained in power, I considered the dismemberment of the em- 
pire inevitable, and, therefore, I tried to root them out. (Cheers.) 
But, gentlemen, great, ay, almost illimitable as was my confidence 
in Whig incapacity, | confess they far surpassed even my most 
sanguine expectations. The mighty Whig party, which had con- 
sented to a revolution to gain power, fell to pieces. The vessel of 
the State righted itself, and now there is no necessity to cut away 
its masts. (Loud cheers.) The. object for which I laboured is 
attained. The balance of parties is restored, and now, gentlemen, 
I do not longer advocate the measures in question, merely because 
they are no longer necessary. Is thisan answer? (Loud cheers.) 
Js this inconsisteney ? (Cheering.) When I heard my honourable 
opponent say that he came before you as an advocate of the same 
principles which brought him here five years back, I would ask 
him in sincerity what those principles are? Are they the principles 
of that renowned Government which gave you the Reform Bill? If 
so, why has the head of that very cabinet left the Government of which 
our opponent is a member? Lord Grey has left them with disgust. 
Are the principles of the hon. gentleman the principles of Lord 
Stanley ; and he has left them and others also. Gentlemen, he 
says, during that period the Slaves have been emancipated ; that 
great measure was carried by that illustrious statesman, Lord 
Stanley, who will have nothing to do with them. (Laughter and 
cheers.) _ The Whigs profess economy ; they imitate the Duke of 
Wellington. They say that a reduction of taxation has taken 
place. These are the political opinions that forced themselves into 
the antechamber of the ministry. (LaughteMand applause from the. 
Blues.) Diu the Tories, ever repeal a tax one night and rescind 
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the resolution of relief the next. Gentlemen, that act alone 
sealed the fate of the Whig Parliament. Could the Slaves of a 
Turkish Pasha, be more servile? I am asked why Sir Robert 
Peel dissolved Parliament? I answer because he knew well 
the Parliament was insincere in Reform. (Laughter.) The House 
of Commons consisted of the tools of the Whig party. The best 
answer to the Whigs why the Parliament was dissolved is, 105 
additional Conservatives have been added. (Cheers from the 
Blues.) Gentlemen, there will be a better reason when it is again 
dissolved, (Laughter.) That dissolution will be very speedy. 
(No, no.”) I fear I shall not have the honour of representing 
you long before it takes place. Iam asked how can Sir Robert 
Peel be aReformer? There has not been a greater numberof votes 
recorded against Reform by any man, than have been recorded 
against it by Lord Melbourne, Lord Melbourne put the amend- 
ment to the question of the Manchester massacre, of which so 
much has been said. Ee was one of the hottest Tories that ever 
existed, and now he is the prime leader of the Whigs. (Cheers from 
the Blues.) Gentlemen, I believe there is some gentleman here 
who wants to hearsomething about the bishops—that great measure 
of Church Reform; which the Tories had the honour of producing 
to the people. Satisfactory and extensive in its details, that 
measure of reform was brought in by the Tories—a measure 
which goes to the equalisation of the incomes of the bishops in 
the first place; in the second place, puts an end to pluralities for 
ever; in the third place, terminates the evils of non-residency ; 
and, in the fourth place, ensures the general commutation of tithes. 
These are four great questions, which have so long agitated the 
country. The same Tory Government in four months did 
ample justice to the rights and wishes of that important part of 
our population, th¢: Dissenters. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I have- 
ever been, and am a supporter of the Church of Enfland, because 
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T believe it to be the great bulwark of civil and religious liberty ; 
because I consider the leaders of the Church have been the leaders 
of the people in a great crisis of our country, and these very 
bishops have saved the constitution of the realm. (Cheers and 
laughter.) In reference to the observation that he had been sent 
by the Conservative Club, well armed with the sinews of war, 
ammunition for battle, he said—Permit me to say that I have 
fought the battle of the people four times, and if I have been sent 
down by the Conservative Club this time, I'shall come down by the 
requisition of the electors of Taunton the next. (Cheers from the 
Blues.) I have always fought the battle of the people from my 
own resources, and am not indebted to any other person for a 
single farthing, and I will fight again on my own resources, and 
neither that club nor any other has ever given me anything. No, 
gentlemen, or the Westminster Reform Club. It is a club I never 
heard of, and E never belonged to a political clubin my life. I have 
given you some explanation of my reason fgr coming forward, and 
the policy I shall adopt if you elect me your representative. It is 
disadvantage to me in being opposed to a veteran, but the day, 
trust, will come when you will feel in me that confidence which 
jLcannot at present expect. Iam going to the poll with the in- 
tention and hope of being your representative. I expect to win; 
but if I lose, I shall find my error—(laughter)—not like the 
seconder of my opponent, who is determined himself to be con- 
sidered a liar. My honourable opponent boasts of having four-fifths 
of the electors. I trust the period may come when I shall not poll 
merely four-fifths, but all the electors. (Great laughter on both 
sides.) I shall go to the poll, and I return you my thanks for the 
honour you have done in voting for me. I call on the wealthy 
to support me, because I support property. I call on the poor to 
Support me, because I support their rights. Nastly, Incall on all 
the electors ot Taunton to support me, because, under circumstances 
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of unprecedented difficulty, I fought their battle. Gentlemen, in 
spite of what my honourable friend, Mr. Bunter, has said, I believe 
the Blue flag will be triumphant. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, we are 
now on the.eve of a battle. Let to-morrow be the dawn of victory. 
(Great cheering.)’”* 

Before proceeding to give the various rejoinders this speech 
provoked, let us examine the defence it offers of Mr. Disraeli’s 
conduct. 

The first point that strikes us in this, as indeed in all Mr, 
Disraeli’s speeches, is its calm egotism. “‘ 7 believed if the Whigs 
had remained in power ;” ‘Gentlemen, had Z been a political 
adventurer, 7 had nothing to do but join the Whigs . . 
but Zfelt it my duty to oppose them;” “J thought they--(the 
elements of a new party)—existed in the Liberal Tories, and - 
those independent Reformers ;” “JZ laboured for their union ;” 
“Therefore, J advocated the recurrence to those triennial Par-. 
liaments, &e. ;” “ Jwished to give the country gentlemen a chance, 
&e.” “J,” “J,” “2,” in every second sentence, 

Mark, too, the magnitude of the achievements which this great . 
“« J’ proposed to accomplish. The country was, Mr. Disraeli tells 
us, reduced to a really terrible condition. It was mled absolutely 
by the Whigs; and, “ / believed that if the Whigs had remained 
fur any time in office, this glorious, this unrivalled empire would 
perish for ever.” “There was, then, no constitutional opposition ;”” 
the “great Tory party” “was a shattered, a disabled, and a dis- 
heartened fragment.” We were absolutely on the brink of Niagara, 
when Mr. Disraeli stepped forward to save'us ! 





* The polling took place on the 28th and 29th of April. The result was:— 
28th April. 29th April. 
Labouchere , . . 434 . 450 a 884 
Disraeli oa é 268 ~—s 276—Ct«s 544 


Majority of Labouchere . G 340 
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Who, then, were those miserably incompetent Whig Ministers ? © 
First among them was Earl Grey, sixty-eight years of age, with 
forty-six years of parliamentary experience; First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Government in which Charles James Fox was 
Foreign Secretary, and Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy—a man 
whom Mr. Disraeli, in his very firs’ election address, eulogised to 
the skies. ‘ 

Then, there was Lord Palmerston, a simpleton ; Lord John 
Russell, no better ; Lord Lansdowne, an imprudent youth; and, 
finally, this Government of incompetence and destruction con- 
tained him described by Mr. Disraeli himself as “ that illustrious 
stateman, Lord Stanley.” These are the men from whom Mr. 
Disraeli was to release us. 

And, on the other hand, who were the leaders of the “ great Tory 
party” that had thus allowed it to become “a shattered, a disabled, 
and a disheartened fragment ?” Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, 
the Earl of Aberdeen. And who, finally, was to overthrow the 
Government, that contained Lord Grey, Lord Palmerston, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell—who was to unite 
the party which Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Aber- 
deen were unable to control? Who was this saviour of society? A 
young man of twenty-six, without parliamentary, without political 
experience, without great wealth, without family influence, Was 
there ever such a prodigy among men ? 

Next, what were the means by which our saviour of society 
Proposed to accomplish his great ends? « Where,” asks ‘Mr. 
Disraeli, “ were the elements for a party to keep the Government 
in check, and to bring back the old constitutional balance? E 
thought they existed in the Liberal Tories, and in those independent 
Reformers who had been returned to Parliament, independently of 
the Whigs.” 3 

How was “his union to.be brought about? “I wished to break 
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the strength ”—the strength of the Whigs— by frequent elections 
and frequent appeals to a misgoverned people. Therefore, I 
advocated the recurrence to those triennial Parliaments which it 
was once the proudest boast of the Tories to advocate. I wished 
to give the country gentlemen a chance of representing the neigh- 
bouring towns where they are asteemed, instead of the nominees of 
a sectarian oligarchy. Thesefete, I proposed the adoption of the 
ballot.” 

First, let us remark the boldness of Mr. Disraeli’s expedient. 
Who, but he, could have ever thought of bringing together the . 
representatives of Conservative counties and Radical towns, the © 
farmers’ friends and the friends of the working man? Who, but 
he, could think of proposing a platform, on which Lord Chandos 
and Joseph Hume, Sir Robert Peel and Daniel O'Connell, would 
stand side by side? : 

And, again, what was the object of this alliance? In whose 
interest was it proposed ? Not in that of both parties; Mr. Disraeli 
does not venture to “mention one principle which united both 
parties. Was it in the interest of the Radicals? Then Mr. Disraeli 
was using the Tories for the purposes of the: Radicals. In the 
interests of the Tories only? Then Mr. Disraeli was cheating. 
Mr, Hume into playing the game of Sir Robert Peel. 

As might be expected from one playing such a double game, 
Mr. Disraeli varied his plans as the fortunes of the two parties rose 
and fell. In 1832, the Tories were “a shattered, disabled, and 
disheartened fragment ;” in 1832, therefore, the Radicals were 
playing the first, and the Tories only the second part in Mr. 
Disraeli’s programme. “‘ He was objected to,” said Mr. Disraeli 
on the hustings at Wycombe in 1832“ . - + + because 
of his alliance with the Tories.” The “ Zortes had tendered him 
their suppogt, and, f ” they were inclined to serve the purposes of the 
people, and help them to obtain their object, would hefas a friend of 
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the people, be justified in rejecting their aid?” Thus, then, the 
Tories are used simply for “the purposes of the people,” that is, 
for the purpose of the Radicals. 

But in 1835 the Tories had completely risen from their defeat, 
and had once more become a great party. Accordingly, we are 
now told that the Radicals were merely used to “serve the 
purposes” of the Tories. ‘The great object for which I laboured 
is attained ; the balance of parties vs restored” —that is, the Tories 
are once more strong ; “and now, gentlemen; J no longer poate 
the measures in question, merely because they are no longer necessary.” 
What does this mean, but that the cry of Triennial Parliaments 
and Vote by Ballot was put forward merely to catch the Radical vote 
for the Tory party; and that the Tory party, having once more 
become strong, these baits were ‘‘ no longer necessary.” And, yet, 
“with matchless impudence of face,” Mr. Disraeli winds up this 
explanation of his conduct by confidently asking —* And now where 
is my inconsistency ? Have I not given an answer to my assailants ?” 

- “T laboured for their union, and am proud of it;” “the object 
for which I laboured has been attained.’ Is not this a dexterous 
way of telling us that the fall of the Whigs was chiefly the result 
of Mr, Disraeli’s genius? We know, and Mr. Disraeli knew, that 
the change in public affairs was entirely independent of him or his 
“Tabours.” He was not a member of Parliament ; he exercised no 
political influence over private society, as men not members of 
Parliament now and then do—he was too young and too obscure 
for that. Yet he has the sublime equanimity to represent himself 
as the pivot of political parties ! 

But there are some other assertions in this speech which, 
perhaps, surpass in impudence and absurdity even any of those we 
have already noticed. First, there is the curious statement ‘in 
reference to the ballot. It has been genera™y supposed that the 
place where “oters were most subject to intimidation is | in country 
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districts; tenants and agricultural labourers are believed to be much 
more under the control of landlords than are mechanics under that 
of capitalists ; and hence, we are not surprised at the ballot being 
opposed py the landlord party. But not so thought Mr. Disraeli. 
“ T wished to give the country gentlemen a chance of representing the 
neighbouring towns, where they are esteemed, instead of the nominecs 
of a sectarian oligarchy. Therefore, I proposed the adoption of the 
ballot in the only constiluencies rotlling to assume it.” Here is a 
pretty collection of statements! First, town constituencies were 
only prevented by intimidation from returning country gentlemen ! 
And, secondly, the ballot was, therefore, necessary in the towns and 
unneccessary in the counties! 

Upon the church in Ireland Mr. Disraeli thus dane himself : 

—If the Irish Church,” said Mr. Disraeli, “has always been the 
intolerable nuisance it is described, why has this nuiaance been so 
lately discovered? It is upon record that twenty years ago tithes 
were paid more readily than rents are now in England.” 

“How do you kno that ?” interposed one of the electors, 
according to the report in the “ Taunton Courier.” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Disraeli, “I have read, and you have not.” 
(Laughter and applause.)* : 

You have read, Mr. Disracli; well, then, did you read this sentence 
in a pamphlet called “The Crisis Examined :” “ Ziwelve months 
must not pass over without the very name of tithes being abolished tn 
that country” —Ireland—* for ever ?” : 

Not twelve, nor even six months, have passed over since this 


sentence was published, and not only have the tithes not been. 


“abolished for ever,” but the very man who wrote. that sentence 
is clamouring for their perpetuation ! 


You have read Mr. Disraeli; then read this:— 
ah 


« 








* Sce Appendix. 
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“ Tahe Conflict ig the County of Cork between the Peasantry and 
the Military. 





“NUMBERS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


“The ‘ Cork Southern Reporter ’ of yesterday contains the fol- 
lowing alarming intelligence :— 

« «« Reporter” Office, 
“Quarter past 3 o'clock. 

“We stop the press to announce that the guard of the Dublin 
coach, which reached this city at 3 o’clock, has reported to the 
postmaster that a severe conflict took place this ‘day (Thursday) 
between a party of the military anda party of the country people 
near Watergrass Hill, that numbers were killed and wounded, that 

“he saw four dead bodies lying by the roadside. He added that 
she utmost alarm and excitement prevailed, for several miles 
round.’” 

The origin of this lamentable event is described in the following 
article of the “ Cork Chronicle” of the previous day, viz. :— 

“ Re-opening of the Tithe Campaign in Cork, 

“ We have received a communication from the parish of Bar- 
telmey, in the Union of Rathcormack, which states that at a very 
early hour on Monday morning a considerable force, consisting of 
cavalry and infantry, under the direction and authority of a rev. 
magistrate, appeared in that vicinity for the purpose of seizing 
some cattle and other stock for the payment of the tithe arrears, 

“ We regret to find that the campaign has not opened without 
loss of blood. It appears that the quarter selected for the seizure 
is the parish of Gortroe, that four cows belonging to a farmer 
named Higgins were taken under distraint for tithes, that a party 
proceeded from thence to the farm ef one Magrath, where opposi- 
tion having been shown by a man in care of ihe farm,.he received 
a dangerous wound from a bayonet under the armpit, which was 
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followed by a man’s hand being cut severely, and a@ woman receiv- 
ing a cut in the forehead. 

“The tithe crusaders then proceeded to the dwelling of Magrath, 
above referred to, where his daughters endeavoured to oppose their 
entrance, and in the scuffle one received a bayonet wound in the 
thigh, and another a severe stroke from the butt of a.musket- 
Finding the gate had been locked, the party were about to retire, 
when a rev, magistrate with a large stone smashed the lock, and 
having entered the premises, a ‘seizure was made, and the cattle 
driven to Rathcormack. 

“The magistrates present were—Captain Bagley, the Rev. 
Joshua and William Ryder, with Captain Cotter and his son. 
General Barry did not join them till gome time after the ‘business 
had terminated. Most fortunately, during the last affair at 
Magrath’s, one of the Catholic clergymen (the Rev. Mr. M‘Carthy, 
parish priest of Rathcormack), going to attend a sick person in 
that district, had to pasg the gate, when he addressed the magis- 
trates: assured them that, if they deemed themselves legally 
acting, he would use his influence to have all resistance immedi- 
ately withdrawn, and by his exhortations to the people, he prevailed 
on them to restrain their passions at the moment they appeared to 
be on the verge of breaking out into acts of violence that must have 
caused dreadful loss of life on their part.”* 

Let Mr. Disraeli read this also :— > 

“Tt now appears that thirteen individuals have been killed and 
seven wounded desperately (and some of them, it is feared,-mor- 
tally) are lingering in the hospital at Rathcormack, while about 
twenty others, who have received ball, bayonet, and sabre wounds, 
are still lying dispersed through the country. Many of this class 
are believed to be alsq wounded dangerously, for two or three who 








. 
* From the Irish correspondent of the “ Times,” Dec, EA 1834. 
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escaped from the field of slaughter, died at home the next morn- 
ing. The ‘ Southern Reporter’ contains the names and -descrip- 
tions of seven dangerously wounded, and thirteen killed, now lying 
in the temporary morgue at Rathcormack, where three coroners 
are officiating under circumstances of the most painful interest, 
described in three sentences in a despatch received in Cork on 
Saturday, dated one o’clock—‘ The town is full of military.’ “A 

afiery discussion is going on before the three’ coroners.’ ‘The ex- 
citement is terrible.’ Its correspondent states—‘ To describe she 
state of the country sinc? the tragic occurrence was enacted is not 
in the {power of the writer. The shops in Watergrass Hill and 
Rathcormack are generally closed; business of every kind sus- 
pended ; not a cow, a horse, a sheep, or a pig to be seen for miles. 
The people are dark and sullen, desperate and reckless. One old 
man, in the presence of the writer, was surrounded by several scores 
of peasants, fell upon his knees and imprecated the® vengeance of 
Heaven upon the destroyers of his children. Another offered up 
ah oath that he would not die till the biood in which he that 
moment knelt was avenged. The feeling is intense, the people 
‘are quite careless of their lives, They are incommunicative, and, 
with very few exceptions, were observed not to shed a tear.’ 

“We subjoin what follows on the same subject from’ the corres- 
pondent of the ‘Dublin Evening Post’ :— 

“«T went up to inspect the huggart where the carnage occurred, 
and so awful a ‘spectacle I never witnessed. ‘The straw all satu- 
rated with human gore, so that the blood oozed through the straw. 
on the pressure of the oot, and, shocking to relate, the widow 
Collins was seen to kiss the blood of her sons, imprecating God's 

" vengeance on the munierers of her chijdren. Another man’ have 
I seen stamping his foot on the blood of his brother, and saying, 
“The man that shed this, my brother’s blooc® shall drink his own 
‘blood if Tlie.’ : 
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“The whole Union of Rathcormack contains 2,900 Catholics 
and 41 Protestants, including the Rev. Mr. Ryder’s family of 13 
persons.’””* ‘ 

After reatling this terrible account, what shall we say of Mr. 
Disraeli? On December 17, 1834, he delivered a speech, in which 
he declared that the very name of tithes should be abolished for 
ever before twelve months had elapscd. On the very heels of 
that declaration comes a massacre, attended by surroundings of ai 
appalling and heartrending nature. And the direct cause of this 
massacre is the Irish Tithe system, 

Yet on April 17 in the following year, Mr. Disraeli contradicts 
his own expression of opinion, and is deaf to the thunderous, 
confirmation which the Rathcormack massacre had given to that 
opinion. A 

“Tf there he anything,” says Mr. Disraeli, “on which I pique 
‘myself, it is my consistency!” Oh! gifted man! 

“T cannot understaad,” says Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ the ‘principles by 
which the Whigs would reform, as they call it, the Church of 
Ircland. . . . . Ifforty-nine souls are not worthy to be saved, 
whilst fifty are, I think we shall soon have no congregations in 
Ireland which exceed the Popish tariff of salvation.” ‘ 

You have read, Mr. Disraeli: then read this from this same 
“Crisis Examined.” “ Wor do I deem it less urgent that the 
Protestant Establishment in that country should be at once proportioned 
to the population which tt serves.’ Was there ever a man who 
had “read” to such purpose ? 

The reader will not be surprised at the general tone of exaggera- 
tion in the speech. Even already he has.seen too many productions 
of Mr, Disraeli to be surprised at sha’. “It appears to me that 
they”—the Whigs—# offered a premium to the White Boys to 

a. a a 
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destroy the Protestants.” “I believe that, if the Whigs had femained 
in office for any length of time, this glorious, this unrivalled 
empire would perish for ever.’ “Had the Whigs remained in power 
5 a I consider the dismemberment of the empire 
inevitable.” Do not such phrases bear the stamp of insincerity ? 

Insincere men, in their anxiety to deceive, often overreach 
jthemselves. Fanaticism is often an excellent cloak for imposture ; 
but it is not easy for even a clever impostor‘to calculate the exact 
length he should po. By a merciful dispensation, charlatans 
occasionally go beyond ‘the line, and often when they think they 
are most skilfully befooling ug, they are most potently exposing 
themsalves. : j 

The first rejoinder to Mr. Disracli’s speech cathe from the 
Westminster clector who had already accustd him of professing 
Liberalism, and Being a member of a Liberal*Club, The 
Westminster elector writes thus :— 


. “What is He?” 
: “To the Editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’* 

“Sir, —Your journal of to-day, in reporting the election procecd- 
Jings at Taunton, gives me to understand that Mr. D'Isracli 
Solemnly declargd ‘upon hes honour’ that he. had never been a 
member of the Westminster Reform Club. This unqualified 
assertion is, no doubt, a startling one to you after the communi- 
cation you.had from me last week, and I question much if your 
sutprise will in any way cease when I submit to you, as I now do, 
the following facts and documents :— 

“Qn the and Jyly last, Mr. D’Israeli was elected a member of the 
Westminster Reform Club, having been proposed by his friend, 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P., and seognded by one of the 
most honest-~reformers in the kingdom, Dr. John Elmore. This 








ie * April 30, 1835. 
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oe 
election was intimated to him in the usual way by the secretary of 
the club, with a request to pay his entrance money and subscrip- 
tion. The latter ceremony, however, he neglected to do, and 
after repeatéd applications for the money, a letter, of which the 
following is a copy, was received by the secretary of the club :-— 

; «¢3, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Jan. 28.* 

“* Sir —Having received a letter from you this morning, appris- 
ing me that I am a threatened defaulter in the matter of the* 
Westminster Club, I beg to inform you that I never entered the 
walls of that club house but once, and that was with the intention 
of paying my admission fee and subscription. On that occasion 
I was informed that the secretary was absent in Ireland, and i 
freely, confess to you that I was thep,unable to obtain any gatis-. 
factory eyjdence that the club had a wdond-fide existence, “Tf, 
however, 1 am acting under a wrong impression, and I aim to 
understand that the club really exists, without any view * of 
immediate dissolutions shall be happy to forward the cheque 
you require. «Tam, yours, &c., : 
“¢B, D'Israew't + 

“$0 wrote Mr. D’Isracli on the 29th June, in reply to which 
he was informed (but without reminding him that he had 
frequented the club, employed its servants, and of gther particulars: 
unnecessary here to mention), that the club not only was in 
existence, but with certainty of success ; the consequence of which 
was that onthe 8th March, he wrote the following letter to the 
Secretary :—— ' . 

“ «Sir, I enclose you a draft for the sum you require, and as my 
engagements have not permitted me to- avail myself of the 





* “The originals of the letters inserted in the communication of the elector 
of Westminster have be“n shown to us.”—‘* Morning Chronicle,” April- 30) 
1835. . . 

Pp = 

t The reader will find that a favourite device of Mr. Disracli’s; in controversy, 
is to seck refuge, when brouglit to book, in insolent abuse. 
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Westminster Club, I shall feel obliged by your doing me the 
“honour of withdrawing my name from the list of the members of 
the society. “*T am, sir, yours, &c., : 
“B, D'Israri,’ 
“The cheque, as sent, was immediately returned, with the 
assurance, that if it did not suit him to belong to the club, it was 
not the wish of the members to have his money. Thus the 
matter rests, and contrasting the facts now set forth, with Mr, 
‘Disracli’s declaration at Taunton, it will, I apprehend, be 
unnecessary for him to write another pamphlet to péové* to the 
world, ‘What is he?’” ‘ é 
* The author of ‘Vivian Grey,’” wrote the “ Morning Chionicle 
(April 30, 1835), commenting on this letter and Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech, “ has some advantages over most people, for he seems to 
have succeeded in persuading public men, of principles the most 
opposite, that he shared their opinions; so that no man knows 
whether his knowledge is derived from private confidence, or from 
sources accessible to all.” : 
“The ‘Vivian Grey’ of fiction,” wrote the Globe (May 2, 1835), 
“is now the ‘ Vivian Grey’ of politics. . . ... . é If there be 
anything, says Mr. D'Isracli, in his speech at Taunton, ‘on which 
L pique myself, itis my consistency. "This may, perhaps, be deemed 
‘conclusive. Pedple are apt to pique themselves on that which 
they possess least. Besides, Mr. D’Israeli here seems to do himself 
less than justice. There are many things on which he piques 
himself quite as justly—to say the least—as on his great political 
consistency. He piques himself on his rings, and on his ringlets, 
his fashionable airs, and his consummatc—modesty !”” 
But these shots at Mr. Disraeli came from the slings of children. 
‘The giant himself, whom he had attacked, algo retorted; and the 
, invective he delivered is one of the most terrible in~all political 
oratory. : 
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a B Seite giving O’Connell’s reply to Mr. Disracli’s. Taunton 
'T-) + attack; it is necessary to dispose of a prelithinary point vadsed, 
inthe course of the quarrel, 

__ As has already been stated, and as will afterwards be’ seen from 
a letter of Mr. Disraeli, the accuracy of the newspaper report on 
which O’Connell founded his attack is denied. But if the denial 
of’ Mr.’ Disraeli be examined, it will be found that he objected more 
to the form than the matter of the report. The reader, too, has 
had ‘dn opportunity of comparing the accounts of two different. 
paperé ;: and do not these two accounts practically agree? It’ is 
certainly difficult to believe that the reporters, however free ‘they 
may have made with the phraseology of the speaker, cam ‘have 

_ imported into it ideas which had not been expressed in some form 
or other. . Hat "i 
At the same time, if we examine the reports closely, it will, we 
think, be found that Mr. Disraeli did not attack O’Connell so. 
violently as was at first assumed. He talks himself of his phrase 
ag an“ unfortunate expression.” He was surprised that it hag been 
« literally contemplated;” it was used “ figuratively,” and so on. ~ : 
These sentences, in what they say.and in what they omit, leave 
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.room for the belief that Mr. Disraeli was to some extent misrepre- 
sented, We all know that speakers are frequently supposed to be 
using expressions of their own when they are in reality quoting, 
and wish it to be understood that they are quoting. But an 
audiente, of course, cannot see the inverted commas in which a 
speaker mentally encloses his words, and thus speeches are frequently 
misunderstood. It may be, then, that Mr. Disraeli meant only to 
quote against O’Connell the epithet that others had applied to him, 
In the letter which Mr. Disraeli wrote or. his address, quoted later 
on, he spoke of the Whigs as having “‘ denounced” O’Connell “as 
a traitor from the throne.” Mr. Disraeli’s line of argument in his 
"speech may, then, have been something like this—“ You, Mr. 
“Laboucltere, are an eminent member of the Whig party ; that , 
party has now formed an alliance with O’Connell—with O’Connell, 
whom this very party not very long ago denounced as a bloody 
traitor.” It may, therefore, be that the misfortunes which followed 
‘Mr. Disraeli’s appearance were, to some extent, "the consequence of 
an incautious form of expression. In the sensational language of 
our time, Mr. Disraeli is often credited with the mysterious taci- 
tunity of the Sphinx. But no statesman of this generation has 
allowed his tongue to wag with more un-Sphinx-like imprudence. 
His seventy years, his long experience of life and of office, did not 
prevent him from making a silly speech on the Royal Titles Bill in 
the course of the session of 1876, and on the Bulgarian atrocities 
to the farmers at Aylesbury. 

_ We have not omitted any consideration that might extenuate the 
language of Mr. Disraeli’s speech. But though we make every 
allowance that is fair, or even conceivable, one great fact remains. 
Mf. Disraeli attacked the man under whgge political auspices he 
had been anxious to enter on political life three years before. The 
reader haeseen the letteg of O’Connell which Mr. Disraeli took care 
to have placarded over the streets of Wycombe in 1832. Was it 
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honest— was it manly—was it decent é Mr. Disraeli fo attack the 
writer of that letter? The castigation which his offence-brought 
down was severe, terribly severe; but any compassion for his 
scourged back would be utterly misplaced. 

Before O'Connell himself took up the cudgels, the lingiae 
very significant letter appeared in the “‘ Morning Chronicle ” :— 


“ Sir, Having just read a paragraph in your paper, in which it 
is stated that Mr. D’Israeli, in his speech to the electors of Taun- 
ton, denounced Mr, O'Connell as an incendiary, a traitor, and so’ 
forth, I beg Ieave to say that I think the learned author of ‘Vivian 
Grey’ must have been misrepresented, because I can scarcely be- 
lieve it possible that he could have applied such: epithets to’Mex 
O'Connell, of whom he has within the last month spoken toume th 
terms of the most extravagant admiration, and’at the same:time réé 
quested of me to communicate to Mr. O'Connell on the fire 
opportunity his kind remembrances to him, which I accordingly 
did. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


“D. Ronayne. 
“ Ardsallagh House, May 3, 1835.” 


And now for the speech of O’Connell. It was delivered’ at a 
meeting of the Trades’ Unions in Dublin, O'Connell began ty 
making allusion to the many attacks which were daily made-on 
him by English speakers and English journals. He then went 
on:i— 

“‘T must confess there is one of the late attacks on me whick 
excited in my mind a great deal of astonishment. (Hear, hear.) 
It is this—the attack lately made at Taunton by Mr. D'Israeli, 
(Hear.) In the annals of political turpitude, there is not anything 
deserving the appellation of ‘ blackguardism ’ to equal Ahat attack 
upon me, What is my acquaintance with this man? Just this: In 
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1831, or the beginning of 1832, the borough of Wycombe became 
vacant. I then knew him, but not personally—I knew him mérely as 
the author of one or two novels. He got an introduction to me, 
and wrote me a letter stating that I was a Radical reformer, and as 
he wag also a Radical—(laughter)—and was going to stand upon 
the Radical interest for the borough of Wycombe, where he 
said there were. many persons of that way of thinking who 
‘wauld be influenced by my opinion, he would feel obliged by 
receiving*a fetter from'me, recommendatory of him as a Radical. 
His letter to me was so distinct upon the subject, that Limmediately 
complied. with the request, and composed as good an epistle as I 
could: in his behalf. Jam in the habit of letter-writing, sir— 
(cheers ‘tnd laughter)—and Mr. Disraeli thought this letter so 
-valuable that he not only took the autograph, but had it printed 
and placarded. It was, infact, the ground upon which he canvassed 
“the borough. “He was, however, defeated, but that was not my 
fault. (Laughter.) I did not demand gratitude from him, but I 
think if he had any feeling of his own he would conceive { had 
done him a civility at least, if not a service, which ought not to be 
repaid by atrocity of the foulest deseription. (Hear, hear.) The next 
thing I heard of him was, that he had started upon the Radical 
interest for Marylebone, but was again defeated. Having been 
twice defeated on the Radical interest, he was just the fellow for the 
Conservatives—(laughter)—-and accordingly he joined a Conser- 
;vative club, and started for two or three places on the Conservative 
interest. (Loud laughter.) How is he now engaged? Why, in 
abusing the Radicals, and eulogising the King and the Church like 
a true Conservative. (Renewed laughter.) At Taunton, this 
miscreant had the audacity to style me am incendiary! Why, I 
was a greater incendiary in 1831 than Iam at present, if I ever 
were one-(laughter)—and if I am he is doubly so for having 
employed me. (Cheers and laughter.) Then he calls mea traitor. 
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My answer to that is—he is a liar. (Cheers.) ‘ He is a liar in 
action’and in words. His life is a living lie. He'is a disgrace to 
his species. What state of society must that be, that could tolerate 
such a creature—having the audacity to come forward: with one 
set of principles at one time, and obtain political assistance by 
reason of those principles, and at another to profess diametrically 
the reverse? His life, I say again, is a living lie. He is the most 
degraded of his species and kind; and England is -degraded in 
tolerating or having upon the face of her socidly a miscreant. of 
his abominable, foul, and atrocious nature, (Cheers.) My language 
is harsh, and I owe an apology for it, but J will tell you why I owe 
that apology. It is for this reason, that if there be harsher terms 
in the British language I should use them, because itis tite harsheat 
of all terms that would be descriptive of a wretch of his species. 
(Cheers and laughter.) He is just the fellow for the Conservative 
Club. I suppose if Sir Robert Peel had been out of the way when 
he was called upon to take office, this fellow would have undertaken 
to supply his place. He has falschood enough, depravity enough, 
and selfishness enough, to become the fitting leader of the Con- 
servatives. * He is Conservatism personified. His name shows 
he is by descent a Jew. His father became a convert. He is the 
better for that in this world, and I hope, of course, he will be. the 
better for it in the next. There is a habit of underrating’ that 
great nation—the Jews. They are cruelly persecuted by persons 
calling,themselves Christians—but no person ever yet was a Christian 
who persecuted, The crucilest fersecution they suffer is upon 
their character, by. the foul nates which their calumfnators 
bestowed upon them before they carried their atrocities into effect. 
‘They feel the persecut‘on of calumny severer upon them than the 
persecution of actual force, and the tyranny of actual torture. I 
have the happiness of being acquainted <7ith some Jewssh families 
in London, and among them, more accomplished ladies, or more 
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humane, cordial, high-minded, or better educated gentlemen I have 
never met. (Hear, hear.) It will not be supposed, therefore, that 
when I speak of D’Israeli as the descendant of a Jew, that I mean 
‘to tarnish him on that account. They were once the chosen people 
of God. There were miscreants amongst them however, also, and 
it must ha¥e certainly been from one of those that D’Israeli descended. 
(Roars of laughter.) He possesses just the qualities of the 
impenitent thief who died upon the Cross, whose name, I verily believe, 
must have been D'Israeli. Roars of laughter.) For aught I know 
the present D'Israeli is descended from him, and with the impression 
that he is, I now forgive the heirzat-law of the blasphemous thief 
who died upon the Cross. ° (Loud cheers, mingled with laughter.)” 

Trish questions at this moment almost absorbed public attention. 
It was on the question of the Irish Church that Sir Robert Peel 
had been expelled from power. Without the aid of Irish votes, Lord 
Melbourne could not have regained, and would not have been able 
to retain office. At this time,.as during the* greater part of his 
parliamentary career, O’Connell was the dictator of the Irish party, 
and as such, held the fate of the ministry to a great extent in his 
hands, At this moment, besides, O’Connell had, by the overwhelming . 
force of his character, become a leader of a purely English party. 
Hume was at this time the moving spirit} but O’Connell was 

-Practically the chief of the English Radicals, as well as of the Irish 
Repealers. “3 , 

Every utterance of O’Connell was accordingly at this period 
eagerly reported. 

His attack on Mr. Disraeli‘found its way into almost every 
newspaper in the kingdom, and—like the attacks by great minds~~ 
would, even if Mr. Disraeli had then died, have probably secured 
for him an immortality of infamy. : aes 

Such washe nature of ghe assault ; we now know enough of the 
assailed, to judge of its effect. Inordinately vain, fatally vindictive, 
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conscious of commanding powers, and yet whipped in the most 
public pillory, amid the derisive laughter and applause of the world, 

Mr. Disraeli must have passed, at this period, through a paroxysm 
of rage, humiliation and despair. : 

His first step seems to show that his fury had for the moment 
bereft him of sense. But, before telling what that was, a brief 
reference is necessary to another political quarrel in 4vhich 
O'Connell was at this time involved. Lord Alvanley having made 
an offensive allusion to O'Connell, the Trish agitator had replied’ by 
calling the noble lord “a bloated buffoon.” Lord Alvanley sent 
O'Connell a challenge; and, not satisfied with this, and before 
O'Connell had time to reply, drew up a requisition to Brookes’s Club, 
of which he and the agitator were members, demanding O’Connell’s 
expulsion. 

The conduct ef Lord Alvanley was open to objection in two 
ways. First, he should at least have waited till O’Connell refused 
the challenge, beforé seeking another form of redress. And, 
secondly, a challenge to O’Connell was avery safe display of valour. 
In 1855, O'Connell, as-is known, killed in a duel a gentleman 
named D’Esterre. - This incident weighed heavily on the conscience 
of O'Connell, for, whatever were his faults, he was imbued with a 
deep and sincere sense of religion; and, to a man of such a 
character, duelling could not but appear a great crime. Accord- 
ingly, shortly after D’Esterre’s death, O’Connell made a public 
vow that he would never again accept a challenge. Therefore, we 
say, Lord Alvanley, in asking O'Connell to fight, was making a 
cheap display of bravery. 

O’Connell’s sons, however, were not bound by the vow of their 
father, and one of therfi, Morgan O’Connell, determined to punish 
Lord Alvanley. He wrote a challenge to his father’s assailant; the 
challenge was accepted, and a meeting took place” Morgan 
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O'Connell fired three, Lord Alvanley two shots ;* but neither of the 
combatants was wounded. 

This strange duel naturally attracted an immense amount of 
attention. The son who had thus gone out to defend the honour 
of his father at the peril of his life, must have at once gained the 
sympathies of all, whether friendly or -hostile to the agitator 
himself. In such a state of circumstances could anything have 
been more unjust, in such a state of feeling could anything have 

’ been more indecent, than to ask the son to fight a second time on his 
father’s behalf ? ‘4 : 

The duel between Lord Alvanley and Mr. Morgan O’Connell 
was fought on May 4. On she very following day Mr. Disraeli 
wrote this‘letter :—° 


(MR. DISRAELI TO MR. MORGAN O'CONNELL.) 


“ 31a, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
“ Tuesday, May sth, 1835. - 

“ Sir,—As you have established yourself as the champion of 
your father, I have the honour to request your notice to a very 
scurrilous attack which your father, has made ypon my conduct 
and character. 

“Had Mr. O'Connell, according to the practice observed among 
gentlemen, appealed to me respecting the accuracy of the reported 
expressions before he indulged in offensive comments upon them, 
he would, if he can be influenced by a sense of justice, have felt 
that such comments were unnecessary. He has not thought fit to 
do so, and he leaves me no alternative but to request that you, as 
his son, will resume your vicarious duties of yielding satisfaction 





* Lord Afvanley did not Enderstand the signal the first time, and young 
O'Connell alone fired, ' 
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for the insults which your father has too Jong lavished with impu- 
nity on his political opponents. 
“ J have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
: - “B. D'Israexr. 
“ Morgan O’Connell; Esq., M.P.” - 


To this letter Mr. Morgan O’Connell sent the following 
teply :-— : 
(MR. MORGAN O'CONNELL TO MR. DISRAELI.)” 
“9g, Clarges Street, | 
Tuesday, May sth. 

“ Sir,—-I have this day received a letter from you stating that a 
scurrilous attack has been made on’ you by my father without giving 
me any information as to the expressions complained of, or when 
or where they were used, and which I now hear of for the first 
time. oi 
“I deny your righf to call upon me in the present instance, and I 
am not answerable for what my father may say. I called on Lord 
Alvanley for satisfaction because I conceived he had purposely in- 
sulted my father by calling a meeting at Brookes’s for the purpose of 
expelling him from the club, he being at the time absent in Ireland. 
When I deny youf right to call on me in the present instance, I 
also beg leave most unequivocally to deny your right to address any 
insulting letter to me, who am almost personally unknown to you, 
and unconscious of ever having given you the slightest offence. 
I must, therefore, request that you will withdraw the letter, as, 
without that, it will be impossible for me to enter into an explana- 
tion. : : 

** This letter will be delivered to you by my friend, Mr. French: 

“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
~ Morcan O’SonNELL. 
“B. D'Israeli, Esq.” : 
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If Mr. Disraeli wanted to fight a duel with some member of the 
O’Connell family, this letter of Mr. Morgan O'Connell clearly 
pointed out his course. What Mr. Morgan O'Connell virtually says 
is this: “Tam not responsible for insults offered by my father, 
but if you insult me, I am prepared to meet you.” Did Mr. 
Disraeli take the hint? Here is his next letter:— 


(MR, DISRAELI TO MR, MORGAN O'CONNELL.) 
“ 31a, Park Street, 
“ Tuesday, May sth. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, delivered to me by Mr. Fitz-Stephen French, by which I 
learn that you do not consider yourself ‘answerable for what your 
father may say.’ 

“ With regard to your request that I should withdraw my letter, 
because its character is insulting to yourself, I have to observe that 
it is not in my power to withdraw the letter, which states the reason 
of my application, but I have no hesitation in’assuring you that I 
did not intend that it should convey to you any personal insult. 

. “have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
“B. D'Israrct. 
* 1 feel it my duty to publish the correspondence.” 


Mr. Disraeli, then, has refused to accept Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
nell’s challenge ; he will not insult Mr. Morgan O’Connell, but he 
will insult Mr. Morgan O’Connell’s father! He will not insult the 
son, who will fight, but he will insult the father, who has made a 
public vow never to fight ! 


(MR. DISRAELI TO MR. MORGAN O'CONNELL.) 
r “31, Park Street, Grqsvenor Square, 
“May 6th. 
“ Sir,—Not having beeg favoured with your reply to my second 
letter of yesterday, I thought fit to address a letter to your father, 
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and for this reason. I deduce from your communication delivered. 
by Mr. French, that you do not consider yourself responsible for 
any insults offered by your father, but only bound to regent the 
insults that he may receive. Now, sir, it is my hope that I have 
insulted him. Assuredly it was my intention to do so. I wished 
to express the utter scorn in which I hold his character, and the 
disgust with which his conduct inspires me. If I have failed in 
conveying this expression of my feelings to him, let me more suc- 
cessfully express them ow to you. I shall take every opportunity of 
holding your father’s name up to public contempt, and I fervently 
pray that you, or some one of his blood, may attempt to avenge the 
unextinguishable hatred with which I shall pursue his existence. 
“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
: : “B. D'Israru. 
“ Morgan O’Connell, Esq., M.P.” 


Can Mr. Disraeli have expected that Mr. Morgan O’Connell” 
would have accepted a challenge thus delivered? The distinction 
between the action of Lord Alvanley and that of Mr.» Disraeli is 
complete. Lord Alvanley insulted O'Connell, it is true; but he 
did not insult O’Connell for the purpose of getting his son to fight.” 
In what a position Mr. Morgan O’Connell would place both hig 
father and himsclf if he thus allowed himself to be “ got-at” 
through his father! Of course Mr. Morgan O’Connell refused 
such a challenge. Here is his letter :— 


QR, MORGAN O'CONNELL. TO MR DISRAELI.) | 
“ May 7th, 1835, One o’clock. 
Sir,—I have this moment received your letter of the 6th 
instant, which was left at Clarges Street during my absence, at 
half-past eleven last night. Your Jetter of the sth instant, in which 
you declared that you‘ did not intend to cor.vey to me any“personal 
insult,’ followed by a declaration, of which you gave me notice, 
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induced me to think that the matter was concluded between us. 
The tenor of your last letter is such that it is impossible for me 
‘to renew the correspondence. In the postscript of your letter of 
the 5th instant, you state that you feel it your duty to publish the 
correspondence, In accordamee with that view, I- send your 
-last communication and reply to the press. 
“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedfent servant, 
“Morean O’ConneLL. 
“B. D’lsraeli, Esq.” 


And now; finally, this is the letter to O’Connell, of which Mr. 
Disraeli speaks, to Mr. Morgan O'Connell, in his second letter of 
May 6th:— , 

“TO MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. FOR DUBLIN. 
“Landon, May 5th. 

“Mr. O’Connell,—Although you have long placed yourself out of 
the pale of civilization, still I am one who will not be insulted even 
by a yahoo without chastising it. When I read this moming in 
the same journals your virulent attack upon myself, and that 
your son was at the same moment paying the penalty of similar 
virulence to another individual, on whom you had dropped your 
filth, I thought that the consciousness that your opponents had at 
‘length discovered a source of satisfaction, might have animated 
your insolence to unwonted energy ; and I called upon your son to 
teassume his vicarious office of yielding satisfaction for his 
shrinking sire. But it seems that gentleman declines the further 
exercise of the pleasing duty of enduring the consequences of 
your libertine harangues. I have no other means, therefore, of 
noticing your effusion but this public mode. Listen, then, to me. 
If it had been possible for you to act like a gentleman, you would 
have hesifated before yeu made your foul and insolent coniments 
‘upon a hasty and garbled report of ga speech which scarcely 
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contains a seritence or an expression as they emanated frem my 
mouth ; but the trath is, you were glad to seize the first opportunity 
of pouring forth your venom against a man whom it serves the 
interest of your party to represent as a political apostate. In 1831, 
when Mr, O'Connell expressed to electors of Wycombe his 
anxiety to assist me in my election, I came forward as the opponent 
of the party in p@iver, and which I described in my address as ‘@ 
rapacious, tyrannical and incapgble faction’ —the English 
Whigs—who, in the ensuing year, denounced you as a traitor from 
the throne, and every one of whom, only a few months back, you 
have anathematised with all the peculiar grace of a tongue 
practised in scurrility. You are the patron of these men now, Mr. 
O'Connell ; you, forsooth, are ‘devoted’ to them. 41 am still their 
uncompromising opponent. ‘Which of us is the mlest consistent? 
You say that I was once a Radical, and that nowI amaTory, My 
conscience acquits me of ever having deserted a political friend, or 
ever having changed a political opinion. I worked for a great and 
avowed end in 1831, and that was the restoration of the balance of 
parties in the state—a result which I believed to be necessary 
to the honour of the realm’ and the happiness of the people. I 
never advocated a measure which I did not believe tended to this 
result, and if there be any measure which I then urged and now 
am not disposed to press, it is because that great result is obtained. 
In 1831, I should have been very happy to have laboured for. this 
object with Mr. O'Connell, with whom [had no personalacquaintance 
but who was a member of the Legislature, remarkable for his 
political influence, his versatile talents, and his intense hatred and 
undisguised contempt of the Whigs. Since 1831, we have met 
only once, but I have alively recollection of my interview with so 
distinguished a personage. Our conversation was of great length, 
Lhada very ample opportunity of studing your chevacter. Tr 
thought you a very amusing, a very interesting, but a somewhat 
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over-rated man. I”am sure on that occasion I did not disguise 
from you my political views. 1 spoke with a frankness which, I 
believe; is characteristic of my disposition. I told you I was not 
a sentimental, but a practical politician—that what I chiefly 
desired to see was the formation of a strong but constitutional 
government, that would maintain the empire, and that I thought 
if the Whigs remained in office they would shipwreck the state. 
I observed then, as was my habit, that the Whigs must be got rid 
of at any price. It seemed to me that you were much of the same 
opinionas myself; but our conversation was very general We formed 
no-political alliance, and for a simple reason. I concealed neither 
from yourself nor from your friends, the repeal of the Union was 
an impassable gulf between us, and that I could not comprehend, 
after the announcement of such ah intention, how any English 
party couldco-operate with you. Probably you then thought that the 
English movement might confederate with you on a system of 
mutual assistance, and that you might exch’nge and circulate your 
accommodation measures of destruction. But even Mr. O'Gonnell, 
with his lively faith in Whig feebleness, and Whig dishonesty, could 
scarcely have imagined that, in the course of twelve months, his 
fellow conspirators were to be my Lord Melbourne and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. I admire your scurrilous allusion to my 
‘origin. It is clear that the “hereditary bondsman” has already 
forgotten the clank of his fetters. I know the tactics of your 
church—it clamours for toleration, and it labours for supremacy, 
I see that you are quite prepared to persecute. With regard to 
your taunts as to my want of success in my election contests, 
permit me to remind you that I had nothing to appeal to but the 
good sense of the people. No threatenimg skeletons canvassed 
for me. A death’s-head and cross-bones were not blazoned on 
my banness. My pecundary resources, too, were limited. I am not 
one of those public beggars that we see swarming with their obtrusive 
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boxes in the chapels of your creed; nor am F in possession of a. 
princely revenue arising from a starving race of fanatical slaves. 
Nevertheless, I have a deep conviction that the hour is at hand 
when I shall be more successful, and take my place in that proud 
assembly of which Mr. O'Connell. avows his wish to be no longer a 
member. I expect to be a representative of the people before the 
repeal of the Union. We shall meet at Philippi; and rest assured 
that, confident in a good cause, and in some energies which have 
been not altogether unimproved, I will seizethe first opportunity af 
inflicting upon you a castigation, which will make you at the same 
time remember and repent the insults that you have lavished 
upon 

“Benyamin Disragyy.” 4, 

Nobody can deny that this letter is quite equal in vigour to. 
O’Connell’s attack ; but of course its assertions are for the most 
part unfounded. To cal! O'Connell a public beggar isa ridiculous 
perversion of the fects. The agitator gave up a splendid 
professional income to fight the political battle of the Irish people. 
‘The Mish people believed his services indispensable, and were. 
willing to pay him for them. O'Connell, in fact, held a brief fora 
nation, in place of one for a certain number of individuals. A 
groundless distinction is made between the salary paid to different 
classes of political men. A political leader is denounced for taking 
a fee for his labour; while the receipt of a good salary by a 
minister appears the most just and natural thing inthe world. Mr. 
Disraeli does not refuse the £5,000 a year that is given to the 
Premier; was not O’Connell, except in name, the Prime Minister 
of the Irish people ? 

The strange apology.which Mr. Disraeli gives for his political 
change, is but a repetition of what he had already said in his 
election speech at Taunton. O'Connell did, unquestionably, 
dislike and strongly denounce the Whig leaders during a certain 
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part of his career, and he wot have been glad to see them for a 
time expelled from power. But who, except. Mr.. Disraeli, could 
believe, or pretend to believe, that O'Connell wished to injure the 
Whigs, that he might benefit the Tories? The enmity which 
O'Connell} bore to the Whig leaders was a very mild feeling indeed, 
in comparison with the consuming hatred he had for Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington. And O'Connell well knew that, 
however litle he might expect from English Liberals, he had a 
chance of still less from the English Tories. ’ 

The position of O'Connell to’ the English Liberals was, in fact, 
very much like that-at present occupied by Mr. Butt to the same 
party. Divided on the question of Home Rule, the English’ 
Liberals and the Home Rulers are united on the majority of other 
questions. The English Liberals, like the Home Rulers, are in 
favour of the rights of tenants, the extension of the franchise, and, 
generally speaking, of the claims of the Catholic majority in 
opposition to the usurped privileges of the, Protestant minority in 
Ireland. But between Mr. Butt and the Tories there is a ghasm, not 
on one, but on almost every question. i 

Let us put a case of our own day, An enterprising young 
politician—Mr, Jenkins, for instance—takes it into his head to start 
as a candidate for Manchester. Manchester has a population, in 
great part Radical, and in great part Irish; and Mr. Jenkins, in 
order to gain the Radicals, promises to support secularism in 
education and the extension of manhood suffrage to the counties, 
and to gain the Irish brings down a letter from Mr. Butt. What 

_ would be thought of Mr. Jenkins if, two years after, he declared 
himself a thorough True Blue, and was silent on secular education 
and the extension of the franchise? What would be said, if he put 
forward the plea that he believed Mr. Butt supported him simply 
and sole to put out, the Whigs? And is not this exactly 
what Mr. Disraeli asks us to believe about himself and O’Connell ? 
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Nay, thé case is stronger. We can all see the absurdity of 
supposing that Mr. Butt: would allow himself, in his’ dislike , 
of the Liberals, to be used for Tory purposes. But such a 
supposition in the case of O'Connell is still more absurd, for 
O'Connell had taken up a position which Mr. Butt has never 
sought to occupy. O’Connell had become an earnest supporter, 
and oné of the leaders, of the English Radical party. To put the 
case, therefore, exactly, we must suppose that Mr.. Jenkins had 
sobtained the aid of a man who at the same time occupietl in 
English politics the position of Mr. Chamberlain, and in Irish 
politics the position of Mr. Butt. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed, 
with no mincing of phrases, his dislike of the Whigs; but what 
would be thought of the sense of the man who* believed that Mr. 
Chamberlain’ would therefore like to see the country ruled by the 
Tories? “Or rather—for no man coutd be conceived foolish enough 
.to believe shaf——what would be thought of the man who sazd he 
believed it? He would-be regarded as—what Mr. Chamberlain 
called Mr. Disraeli. : 
. “Vivian Grey,” it will be remembered, while hcis still a stripling, 
succeeds in England in forming the Carabas party, and, in 
Germany, is requested by a German prince to perform the same 
feat of creating a faction. What ‘‘ Vivian Grey’ did in the world 
of fiction in early youth, Mr. Disraeli thought himself quite able 
to doin the world ot reality. He met O'Connell some time between 
1832 and 1835. We all know’ the towering position which 
O'Connell occupied at this period. He had carried Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829, one of the greatest achievements a single 
politician ever accomplished. He was the dictator of one‘ nation, 
and almost held in his single hand the balance of parties in another. 
He was approaching the sixtieth year of a life almost entirely . 
passed in political struggle. A young man, not yet thirty, who 
has had no parliamentary, and scarcely any political experience, 
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who is practically unknown, approaches this veteran political giant. 
Does the untried warrior bow before the hero of a hundred fights? 
Does he acknowledge his inferiority? Does he even give that 
reverence which venerable and respected age can claim from 
youth ? : 

Oh! no! Vivian Grey is such “an astonishingly clever and 
prodigiously accomplished fellow,” that he has no respect for 
persons, He is a giant almost from the hour of his birtht He— 
able to rule states at twenty-one, and write an Epick at twenty- 
six—he to bow before any man! He approached, and treated 
O'Connell exactly as an equal. In place of listening in respectful 
silence to O'Connell, it is he who gives the veteran agitator an exposi- 
tion of his—Mr. Disraeli’s—views. “TI did not disguise from you my 
political views.” “I spoke with a frankness.” “TI told you I was 
not a sentimental,” &c. “What I chiefly desired,” &c., &c. 
Ts it not evident that O'Connell was treated to a regular disserta- 
tion by this magnificent lad; and, finally, did Youth, in its long. 
record of presumption, ever reach a sublimer height of impertinence 
and conceit than this:—“ Wr rormep No PoxrricaL ALLIANCE!” 
Let the phrase stand without further comment. 

The reader, in this connection, will find the following quotations 
{rom the newspapers of the period interesting :— 


(“Spectator,” May oth, 1835.) 

“D'Isracli, ‘ the younger,’ has done much to throw ridicule on 
the practice of duelling. The fury into which he has plunged, 
because nobody thinks it worth while to treat his raving with 
anything but cool contempt, is very ridiculous. How he blusters and 
fumes! He may challenge every man in the House of Commons, 
and insult every member of the United Service Club, without the 
least danger to his valuable life. If any one should gratify Mr. 
D' Israeli so far as to accept a challenge from him, the man would be 
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set down at once asa fit inmate for amadhouse. As a lady of fashion 
would find it impossible to wear a dress of the same pattern as that 
of analderman’s wife, so any person, pretending to the possession of 
common sense, would blush at the idea of sending a challenge after 
reading Mr. D’Israeli’s last epistle to Mr. Morgan O'Connell.” 


(* Spectator,” same date.) 

“Another assailant of the agitator has fared no better. Mr. 
Benjamin D'Tsraeli @hose to commence a war of abuse with the 
greatest master of abuse, and then, finding himself worsted, pre- 
tends that he is an injured person. He reminds us of the puppy 
yelping under the pain of a kick from some strong-limbed horse 

‘at whose heels he had been snapping and snarling for miles. He. 
hasonly received his deserts. Assuredly we approve not of the coarse, 
vituperative language in which O’Connell sometimes indulges, 
Our protest against this practice on the score of policy as well as 
taste stands recorded, bu: it is too much to expect that any man 
in the possession of a powerful weapon should suffer all kinds 
of assaults and not use it in self-defence. This Mr. D'Israeli too, 
with matchless effrontery, accuses O'Connell of injustice ir 
assuming the’ correctness of a newspaper report of his Taunton 
speech, while he founds a long letter of vituperation of O’Connell 
on the faith of a newspaper report of O’Connell’s Dublin speech ! 
It is difficult to believe that the man can be in his right senses, 
D'lsraeli confesses that he—Ae/—endeavoured to make a tool of 
O'Connell and obtain his assistance under pretence of being a 
Radical, while all the time he had made up his mind to turf Tory 
again as soon as it answered his purpose! Was there ever such an 
unblushing avowal of political profligacy? But Mr. D’Israeli’s 
conduct has been consistently absurd to the end. Because Mr. 
Morgan O'Connell had called Lord Alv-nley to acccunt for 
endeavouring to procure his father’s expulsion from Brookes’s--’ 
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because the son claimed satisfaction on behalf of the father— 
therefore Mr. D'Israeli supposes that he was bound to give Aim 
satisfaction, as if he had the same claim upon the son of Mr. 
O'Connell that Mr. O'Connell himself has! Finding that Mr. 
Morgan O'Connell will not indulge him, this pugnacious gentle- 
man declares that he intended to insult Mr. O’Connell, and 
“fervently prays’ that some member of that gentleman’s family 
“will attempt to avenge’ the ‘ unextinguishable hatred with which 
he shall pursue his existence’ And yet Mr. D’Israeli conceives 
himself to be possessed of an astounding faculty for statesman~ 
ship, and talks of contending with the most powerful orator and 
versatile politician of the day on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. Impudence and conceit could certainly go no further than 
this.” 


(“True Sun,” May 6th, 1835.) 


“So gross, so vulgar, so impertinent so cowardly an epistle 
never came from the hands of a literary coxcomb than that which 
has been written to Mr. Morgan O’Connell by the adventure, who 
twice brought himself to market, and returned from Taunton and 
Marylebone with the halter about his neck, but no money for his 
owners. It may be one of the curiosities of literature,—if there 
be anything curious in the fact,-—that the son of an industrious 
bookmaker should prove himself both profligate and absurd. 
Ambitious of newspaper distinction, beyond that which his own 
insignificance could confer upon him, Mr. D'Israeli the younger is 
fain ‘to hang up his breeks amang men’s clothes’ and so he 
challenges Mr. Morgan O’Connell toa ‘vicarious coinbat.’ . .” 


The following verses, though somewhat doggrel, give a picture 
of the Meas of the time with regard to our present Premier. They 
are taken from a set of verses, headed “ Portraits: from a Pistol 
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Gallery,” which appeared in the “ Morning Chronicle,” May éth, 
1835 :— 


“ This is an author, the first of our day, 
Who wrote the great novel of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
And another grand and instructive book, 
How to dine and drink and dress like 2 duke ; 
Also an Epick whose sale’s at zero, 
And of these is himself the hero. 
Though the Fates won’t let him just now be glorious, 
He at least contrives to be ever notorious— 
Sometimes stealing the hearts of the Blues 
In velvet trousers and crimson shoes, 
With jewels and chains and rings from Ransom, 
And a face, oh! was anything ever so handsome? 
Sometimes deigning to teach mankind 
Such times require one master mind 
To control this world—’mid the whirl and whiz 
Of jarring systems—such mind being his. 
At Taunton, a zealot for Lords and Throne, 
A Republican stout in St. Mary-le-bone ; 
' Spouting alternately Archer and Scrub 
For my lady—and the Carlton Club. 
But lo! at a few withering epithets sore, 
And to live in the newspapers one day more— 
This is the man 
Who has challenged the man 
Who challenged the man, 
Who challenged the great Agitator.” 
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VINDICATOR OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


6 lings world had not yet ceased to laugh at O’Connell’s unsparing 
dissection of Mr. Disraeli, when that gentleman once more, 
claimed its attention. 

More useful after all than any gift Nature can bestow upon a man 
is the gift of unfailing self-conceit. The *man so blessed comes, 
in his opinion, triumphantly out of every argument—is, in his own 
eyes, covered with glory, when, in the eyes of others, he is 
bespattered with shame; imagines himself an injured innocent, 
when, in the opinion of others, he has received richly-deserved 
punishment. 

An ordinary man would have felt the shame and failure which 
fellupon Mr. Disraeli in 1835 so keenly, as to desire nothing better 
than obscurity for some time to come. But Mr. Disraeli was not 
an ordinary man—Mr, Disraeli possessed the gift of unfailing self- 
conceit. 

It has been already seen that, at an early period in his career, he 
had, by some means or other, obtained the friendship of Lord 
Lyndhurst. Mr, Greville has, it has also been seen, unkindly 
suggested that the intimacy was due to that feeling which is said to 
attract black sheep to black sheep. That early friendship of Mr. 
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Disraeli is certainly one of the most significant and most curious 
points in his career. How came it that this young man, the son of 
a Jewish diterateur, made himself the friend of a Lord Chancellor, 
a great political chief? How many problems of the like kind are 
we not called upon to solve every day of our lives? Why, of two 
men born in exactly the same rank of life, is the’ one admitted to 
good society and the other excluded from it? Examine the two 
men, and you often find that the man of success is the meaner mar 
of the two—gifted with less intelligence, poorer in heart, lower in 
ideal; less truthful in nature. Can it be, then, that social successes, 
that “big friends ’”—Lord Lyndhurst, for example—are obtained 
by mean and not by high qualities, by servility and “ cheek,” by an 
over estimate of frivolous aims, and a careful suppression of truth as 
to one’s real position, which amounts to a suggestio SJalsi? 

One is often set a-thinking on such questions in studying the 
career of the man who ig now called Earl of Beaconsfield. 

“Vindication of the English Constitution, in a letter to a noble 
and learned Lord, by Disraeli the Younger.” Such is the title of 
the work with which Mr. Disraeli challenged public attention 
towards the end of 1835. It is indeed a marvellous production, 
“Vivian Grey” did and projected many bold things, uttered many 
falsehoods with unblushing face, insincerely defended many 
paradoxes with an air of sincerity; but “ Vivian Grey” did not 
write the “ Vindication of the English Constitution.” 

The first sixty or seventy pages of the letter—for the “letter i 
contains upwards of 200 pages—may be passed over without much 
notice. These pages are devoted to history and philosophy, and the 
reader already knows the high authority of Mr. Disraeli’s history and 
the profundity: of Mr. Bisraeli’s philosophy. The history of the 
“Vindication” differs from that of other writers ; is unsupported by_ 
a single reference—is, in fact, a series of ape dixtts. 

It might, perhaps, not have been easy to adduce proof of some 
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of the assertions; and Mr. Disraeli may have thought it more 
becoming that the world should know nothing of the springs 
whence he drew his inspiration. “It must be admitted,” says the 

"“Moming Chronicle”, (Saturday, Dec. 9, 1835) “it shows that Mr. 
Disraeli is a diligent reader, and that he is tolerably well acquainted 
with German, as well as English writers. . . . . . He has 
dished up the legal theories of Savigny with Burke’s horror of 
abstractions, and M, de Lolme’s views of the English constitution, 
and evidently imagines that the world will look with astonishment 
on the repast he has prepared.” Mr. Disraeli may be thus indebted; 
but if so, he takes good care not to let the world know who are 
his creditors—the name of either Savigny or De Lolme does not 
occur once throughout the letter. 

And now as to Mr. Disraeli’s political philosophy, We might, 
perhaps, sufficiently dispose of that part of the essay by merely 
mentioning that Mr, Disraeli is onone side of some vexed questions 
and: Jeremy Bentham on the other. On’a question of political 
philosophy, the cry of Benjamin Disraeli and Jeremy Bentham 
sounds like an echo of the famous cry that once thrilled a 
constituency—* Tootles and the Solar System.” 

' Mr. Disraeli does not think that we can establishsour legislation 
on the principle of utility, and laughs to scorn the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number as a test of legislative 
value. Whence, it can be seen that he is a political philosopher of 
great profundity. 

’ Qur author then goes on to demolish other propositions, 
which he assumes to equally belong to the philosophy of Jeremy 
Bentham. His principal contention is that the institutions of a 
country must grow slowly ; that they dte, in part, the outcome 
of national character; that they cannot be utterly changed at a 
moment's notice ; and that the system of government, which has 
proved suitable to one country, is not necessarily suitable to another. 
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And, in proof of the last proposition, Mr. Disraeli makes merry 
over the “paper constitutions” of France and other countries. ° 
But all these things had been asserted by political writers long 
before Mr. Disraeli, and by none more frequently than by Jeremy 
Bentham. The fallacies that Mr. Disraeli attributes to Jeremy 
Bentham, Jeremy Bentham had himself helped to annihilate. 

In proving one of his philosophical propositions, Mr. Disraeli 
lugs in a story, which shows the restless and ever-present vanity of 
the man’: even in a work on a philosophical subject, the glories of 
the author must be sung with indecent unreserve. He tells us that 
when he was in Egypt, the pasha of that country took it into his 
head that representative institutions would be suitable to his 
kingdom. . 

“Yt so happened,” continues our vindicator, “ that a young 
English gentleman, who was on his travels, was at this period a 
resident in Cairo, and as he had more than once had the good 
fortune, in an audiencé, of engaging the attention of the pasha by 
the readiness or patience of his replies, his highness determined to 
do the young Englishmen the honour of consulting him.” 

Now, mark the exquisite art of this passage. The reader will 
observe thiit Mr. Disraeli is too modest to mention his own name. 
He only speaks of ‘a young English gentleman.” Thus he is 
able, without any violation of modesty, to tell us what a wonderful 
person this “ young English gentleman” was. First, this “ English 
gentleman” is ‘on his travels,” that is to say, he is doing the “ grand 
tour,” as sons of the nobility, we all know, were accustomed in 
those times todo. And, finally, though thus juvenile,-he “ more 
than once had the good fortune of engaging the attention of the 
pasha by the “readiness or patience of his replies.” Wonderful 
youth! Conqueror of all hearts! Counsellor of kings! Another 
Daniel ! f 

This “ young English gentleman,” we know, is not Mr. Disraeli, 
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| for Mr. Disraeli, of course, would not so speak of himself. But 
| does not the “young English gentleman” bear a very strong 
| resemblance to the hero of Mr. Disraeli’s firstnovel? “ Vivian Grey,” 
f the reader will remember—while “on his travels,” “had the good 
| fortune,” “ of engaging the attention” of the Prince of Lilliput, and 
| that prince, as the reader will also remember, did that “ young 
| Englishman” the honour of consulting him on political questions 
of the greatest importance. 
| And again: how did a simple “young English gentleman” 


Manage to attract the attention of the ruler of the country in which. 


| he was but a passing visitor? How did he get an audience at all 
in the first place? and, when he got the audience, how did he alone 
| 
i 
f 
i 


Manage to engage the attention of the pasha? That “young’ 


English gentleman” must have been gifted with some of Mr, 
Disraeli’s talents. 

Let us continue the story. The pasha unfolds his plan, and 
e is how, it is met—‘ The surprise of out countryman when he 
ication of the pasha was not unconsiderable, 
one of those who had-seen sufficient of the world never to 
ed; not altogether untinctured with political knowledge, 
and gifted with that philosophical exemption. from prfiidice, which 
p.one of the most certain and most valuable results of extensive travel. 
ountryman-communicated to the Egyptian ruler, zwzth calmness 
precision, the immediate difficulties, explaining to the 
af the Pharoahs and Ptolemies th&tthe poljtical institutions 
been.a gradual growth of ages, and that there is no 
hich demands a finer discipline or more 

cise of popular suffrage.” 

You are a wisewman. Allah! Kerim, 
















Again Awe must 
“young English: 
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sentences, some additional and highly interesting glimpses into his 
character. We learn first, that, though young, he is “never” 
“astonished.” What! already posing for the Sphinx ! 

“Not altogether untinctured with political-knowledge, and gifted 
with that philosophical exemption from prejudice which is one of 
the most certain and most valuable results of extensive travel.” 
Here the “ young Englishman,” is like and unlike Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Disraeli doubtless was in his own opinion very deeply 
Unctured with political knowledge ; but it is very doubtful whether 
other people were of the same opinion. The “young English 
gentleman”’ is just in the contrary position; we learn that he is 
tinctured with political knowledge, not from himself, but from Mr. 
Disraeli, the impartial narrator of the “young English gentle- 
man’s” sayings and doings. So far the twoare unlike. But when 
we find that the “young English gentleman” is “ gifted with” 
a “ philosophical exemption from prejudice,” we again come upon 
a point of resemblance? between Mr. Disraeli and his hero. Mr. 
Disracli is certainly “ gifted with” a “ philosophical exemption 
from prejudice.” 

Now, let us ask, “with calmness and precision,” how . Mr. 
Disraeli wuld treat a young author of our own day, who would 
tell the same kind of stories with regard to his own glories? 

A gentleman of our time, who, like Mr. Disraeli, professes to be 
at once literary and political, has deigned to give us in some of 
his books glimpses into his inner life. The world, dazzled and 
dazed by a brilliant pamphlet, was informed that the conception of 
this remarkable work rushed into the mind of the author while he 
was at breakfast, and that the whole work was written, and even 
printed, within a cgrtain number of hours. Assuredly, in this 
author-politician, Mr. Disraeli ought to have recognized a kindred 
spirit. But, no! The Premier has lost ne opportunity o% snubbing 
his spiritual kinsman. Disraeli castigating Jenkins for self-conceit! 
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History presents no finer example of that noble altruistic spirit, 
under whose guidance we punish our own faults in other people! 

Having shown us the historical and philosophical origin of our 
existing institution, the vindicator of the constitution gets to more 
interesting matter. He gives us his views as to those institutions 
in their present shape. Here is our first piece of information; it 
is certainly startling enough :— 

“My lord, I do not believe that the House of Commons ts the 
house of the people, or that the members of the House of Commons 
are the representatives of the people. Ido not believe that such 
ever were the characters either of the House of Commons or the 
members of the House of Commons. I can vouch that such are 
not now the characters of that assembly, or of those who compose 
it, and I ardently hope that such will never be their characters.”* 

What, then, the reader will naturally ask, is the House of Com- 
mons? “The Commons of England” answers Mr. Disraeli; 
“form an,gsiate, and the members of the House of Commons 
represent tliat estate.” And, again, we are told that “that estate 
consists of & very limited section of our fellow subjects, invested, 
for the general advantage of the commonwealth, with ¢ertain high 
functions and noble privileges.” 

So far the House of Commons ; now for Mr. Disraeli’s view of 
the House of Lords. 

“The House of Lords is the most eminent existing example of 
representation without election. As an estate of the realm which, 
from its limited numbers, can with convenience personally appear 
and assemble, the peers of England do of meet at Westminster by 
their trustees, deputies, or delegates ; but this House is nevertheless 
representative. The House of Lords represents the Church in 
the Lord Bishops ; the law in the Lord Chancellor, and often the 

a. + 


* “Vindication of the English Constitution,” p. 66. 
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Lord Chief Justice: the counties in the Lord Lieutenants; the 
boroughs in their noble Recorders. This estate, from the character 
of the property of its members, is also essentially the representa- 
tive chamber of the land, and as the hereditary leaders of the 
nation, especially of the cultivators of the Jand—the genuine and, 
permanent population of England—its peasantry.”* 

And, further on, he thus compares the constitution of the two 
Houses of Parliament :— : 

“ And yet this fatal and anomalous isresponsibility is no more 
characteristic of the House of Lords than of that other estate, in 
whose supremacy the anti-constitutional writers teach us we are 
alone to find a security for good government. The estate of the 
peers is in no greater degree irresponsible than the estate of the 
Commons. Both.are alike popular classes, that ts, sections of the 
nation established for the public and common good into political orders 
or estates. For this reason are they privileged, and for no’other. 
Nor is there any privitege of importance which the Lords enjoy which 
the Commons do not share, though there are very many, and those 
too, very important privileges, which the Commons in fhe course of 
time have acquired, and which they have jealously monopolised. 
The Commons, for their own convenience, meet in Parliament by their 
representatives; the Lords, Srom their restricted number, meet person 
ally. Vet the peer is allowed to vote by proxy on the same principle 
hat the Commons are allowed to vote by their proxies or represenia~ 
tives, 4% ever being the wish, and intention, and design of our 
constitution that the three estates should be as completely and con- 
stantly consulted on all subjects, and their consent to all laws as 
perfectly obtained as human wit could devise . . . . 2. A 
political estate is in its nature complete; and therefore whatever 
may be the amount of privileges or the degree of power with which 
— A 
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it is invested, ef as necessarily independent, Now all poiver, that is 
ndependent, must be irresponsible. Tf the estate of ‘peers be inde- 
pehdent and irresponsible—and undoubtedly and necessarily it isso ° 
—to whom is the estate of the Commons responsible? To whom 
is that privileged order—which at the last general election to the 
amount of three hundred thousand men voted for the representa- 
tives of their order in Parliament—to whom are they responsible ? 
What political dependence have they on the nation at large? * , 
* * 7 * * * . 

“Tf the question of irresponsibility be mooted, what satisfaction 
or increased security to the opinions of-many millions is it, that 
the privileged order of Commons consists of three hundred 
. thousand instead of two hundred thousand, or even one hundred 
thousand persons. Js a@ privileged order of three hundred thousand 
individuals, represented by their deputies, likely to be more responsible 
than a privileged order of three hundred nobles appearing for them- 
selves. On the contrary, every one sees and Feelsan the question, that, so 
far‘as the nation is concerned, the more limited order, who appear for 
themselves, and are more in the eves of the world, are, in fact, in a 
moral point of view, much more responsible to the general body of 
the people, than a more numerous and more obscure class, who 


shuffle off that moral respbnsibility on their representatives.” + 
* * * * * 


_ “Tf it be absurd to enact that a man, in the most elevated and 
cultivated class of the community, should be born with the right 
to become at a legal age an English legislator, so it is equally 
absurd‘to maintain that a man, in one of the humbler and least 
educated classes of the community, should be born with aright to 
become at a legal age the nominator of 2 legislator. Yet the 
qualification of a majority of the English commons is hereditary.” 
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Reader! you have now read Mr. Disraeli’s representation of the 
character of the two Houses of Parliament. Are statements so 
grotesquely untrue worth serious refutation? 

Mr. Disraeli argues first that the kingdom is divided into 
different and distinct estates. However true such a statement 
might have been in the middle ages, it is an utterly untrue 
representation of modern days. The time was, of course, when 
the knight, the squire, the burgher and the villain were distinct, and 
distinguishable. They were separated by position and privileges, 
manners, and even dress. But to talk of a kingdom being divided 
into “estates,” when all classes have so commingled as to be 
undistinguishable, is a patent absurdity. 

But granting that the Lords represent one, and the Commons 
another and distinct estate, does Mr. Disraeli’s next proposition 
follow? Do they equally represent the nation ? 

First, let us dispose of Mr. Disraeli’s argument that the House 
of Lords is representative. It represents, first, he says, the Church, 
through the bishops. How? Are the bishops, then, elected by the 
clergy? And can a body be said to have itself represented in an 
assembly by a man in whose selection it had no voice? Similarly, 
how can the law be represented by the Lord Chancellor, or even 
by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice together? First, 
“law” is an ambiguous term. Mr. Disraeli may mean either that 
the science of law or that lawyers are represented in the Lord 
Chancellor. No senate, of course, could be complete, in which 
there were not certain members learned in the law. But assuredly 
this principle of representation is not one that an ardent defender 
of the House of Lords, as it at present ¢xists, should bring 
prominently forward. If the House of Lords be really a senate 
where the different orders of wisdom and human knowledge should 
be represented, by what right is it filled with tenth traasmittors 
of foolish faces? 
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Does Mr. Disraeli mean that the Lord Chancellor represents the 
lawyers. If so, why should they be favoured above all other classes 
of society? Are lawyers a more numerous, a more important class 
than merchants ? Whyshould lawyers be represented, and merchants 
unrepresented in a senate ? 

But what Mr. Disraeli says of the law and the Churchis the 
height of wisdom, compared with what comes next. The counties 
are represented by their Lord Lieutenants, and the towns by their 
“noble recorders !”” 

Could audacity of paradox, or, more than that, downright 
absurdity, further go? What is a Lord Lieutenant? A simple, 
nominee of the existing minister; yet a Lord Lieutenant, according 
to Mr. Disraeli, “represents” a county! The recorder is, in most 
cases, the nomince of the Lord Chancellor, and yet “ represents” 
a borough. “Noble recorders,” “excellent representatives,” 
so excellent, that they have been allowed to depart for ever from 
the House of Peers! 

Let us next consider the points in which, according to Mr. 
Disraeli, the character of the two Houses is identical. 

His argument is, that the two Houses represent estates; but that, 
as one estate is small and the other large, the one can meet 
“ personally,” while the other must meet by delegates. He at 
once saw, and endeavoured to meet, a fatal objection to this 
argument. Although it may be “convenient,” the Peers do not 
always all “appear personally” at Westminster: they very often 
appear by proxy. So that this “estate’-as Mr. Disraeli would’ 
call it—has the double privilege of meeting “ personally” and by 
proxy or delegate. What, then, becomes of the distinction in the 
mode of meeting in the two Houses which Mr. Disraeli has sought 
to set up? , 

But, again, can anything be more monstrous than an attempt to 
institute a comparison between the two Houses, even on Mr. Dis- 
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raeli’s own assumptions? The power-—at least, theoretically—of 
cach House is equal—that is, some four or five hundred subjects 
of the state—whether appearing by “dclegates” or not—have 
exactly the same influence on the legislation of the state as three 
hundred thousand subjects of the state ! 

It may be, and doubtless is, unjust and inexpedient that even 
three hundred thousand subjects of the state should monopolise 
the legislative rights of the nation. But such a reproach comes 
badly from a member of the ‘Tory party, which did its very utmost 
lo prevent even the small concession to the rights of the nation 
which the bestowal of the franchise upon “three hundred thousand 
electors” made. 

Mark, too, the dishonesty of the argument put forward by Mr. 
Disraeli, that whether there are three hundred thousand or one 
hundred thousand voters makes no difference to the unenfranchised 
remainder. It makes the greatest difference in the world. ‘The 
emancipation of the huiabler classes of English society, at least, 
has had to proceed slowly, for those who fought the battle of civil 
and religious liberty have had to contend, among other obstacles, 
with the Tory party and *‘the popular House,” as Mr. Disraeli terms 
what has been so often the “unpopular” House of Lords. And 
therefore it is that the party of progress has been compelled to 
content itself with small advances. But that docs not prove that 
every small advance does not bring us nearer to the goal. That 
does not prove that a change, spite of the House of Lords and the 
‘Tory party, from one hundred to three hundred thousand electors, 
does not make a very material difference indeed on the rights of 
“the nation at large.” 

Next, Mr. Disraeli ccntends that ihe two Houses are equally 
irresponsible. “A political estate is in its nature complete, and, 
therefore, whatever may be the amount of privilege with which it 
is invested, it is necessarily independent. Now all power that is 
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independent must be irresponsible. If the estate of peers be-inde- 
pendent and irresponsible—and undoubtedly and necessarily ~it. is, 


so—to whom is the estate of the Commons responsible? . . 
+ + + What political dependence have they on the nation at 
large ?” 


First, we repeat the answer given to another argument. The 
assembly which represents three hundred thousand people partakes 
far more of the character of a representative body than an assembly 
consisting of as many hundreds. And, secondly, did not “the 
nation at large” have some opportunity, at least, of exercising in- 
fluence on the representatives “ of the estate of the Commons?” 
The representatives of the Commons had at all events to undergo 
periodical election, and even uncnfranchised masses can in some 

* degree influence an election. But what influence could they exer- 
cise unless so excited as to be prepared fora general rebellion on 
their “ representatives who appear personally at Westminster ?” 

If the “estate of the Commons” were*so “irresponsible,” so 
independent of “the nation at large,” how was it that at évery- 
election men were returned in favour of enlarging the area of the 
franchise—in favour of making the “estate of the Commons” 
politically dependent “on the nation at large?” Why did these. 
three hundred thousahd electors, irresponsible and independent of 
“the nation at large,” send to the House of Commons men like 
Joseph Hume, Wiliam Molesworth, and William Cobbett ? Why, 
because the necessity of popular election familiarised them 
with ihe idea of popular rights. 

It is no answer to this argument to say that there were friends of 
an extended franchise in the House of Lords as wellas the House 
of Commons ; that there were peers like Lo¥d Durham as well as 
commoners like Joseph Hume. Radical peers were Radical, not 
because of. but in spite of the constitution of the House of Lords. 
They were Radicals because, although they were not elected, others 
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were ;'and they were Radicals because the people were able to 
reach them /hrough the House of Commons. 

Tf the House'of Lords and the House of Commons be equally 
representative of “ the nation at large,” how is it that the House of 
Lords has’ been so often found in antagonism to the wishes of 
“the nation at large?” And how is it that when a conflict has 
arisen, the nation, although the two Houses egually represent it, 
has almost universally decided in favour of the House of Com- 
mons? 

“Tf it be absurd,” writes Mr. Disracli, “to enact that a man, in 
.the most elevated ahd cultivated class of the community, should be 
born with the right to become, at a legal age, an English legislator, 
80 its equally absurd to maintain that a man, in one of the hum- 
bler and least educated classes+of the community, should be born 
with a right to become, at a legal age, the nominator of a legis- 
lator. Yet the qualification of a majority of the English Commons 
is hereditary.” 

No difference between a “ legislator” and the “nominator” of 
a legislator! Why, one might as well say there is no difference 
between a physician and a patient, or between a lawyer and a client, 

We “nominate” a medical man, because we believe he knows 
more about the construction of our bodies than we do ourselves. 
We “ nominate” a lawyer, because we believe he kno(vs more about 
our legal rights than we do ourselves. But, according to Mr. 
Disraeli’s strange theory, it is quite the same to have the power 
to “nominate” a physician or a lawyer, and to medically attend 
or legally assist ourselves. 

And, again, for the many “nominators” there is but one 
legislator in a representative chamber. In such a chamber a 
dozen, a hundred, or ten thousand voices—as the case mov be— 
have but the one echo. Ina House of Peers, every one “ nomi- 
nator of a legislator ’—not. dozens, hundreds, tens of thousands— 
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is represented by a legislator, and has all the power of a legis- 


lator. 
We have said enough on this part of Mr. Disraeli’s contribution 


to history and philosophy. The number of his absurdities is 
legion : let us pass on to some other of his assertions, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“You SPIT PEARLS,” 


OU are a wise man. Allah! Kerim, but you spit pearls.” 
So the pasha addressed the “ young English gentleman” 
who was never ‘astonished, not untinctured with political know- 
ledge, and gifted with a philosophical exemption from prejudice. 
Let us examine a few more of the “pearls” which Mr. Disraeli 
“apits” in his “ Vindication of the English Constitution.” 
“Whenever,” writes our author, “the factious leaders of the 
third estate attempt to obtain a preponderating influence in the 
constitution for the House in which they sitaas: representatives 
of their order, and to usurp the entire government of the country, 
and exercise despotic control over the lives and liberties, the per- 
sons and properties of their fellow subjects, the attack upon the 
independence and influence of the House of Lords is invariably 
commenced by an assault upon the ecclesiastical elements of its 
composition, aed 
But Mr. Disraeli has “yet to learn that the. presence in the 
House of Peers of an order of individuals who, in the independ- 
ence of their means—I may say the vastness of their possessions— 
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are inferior to none, can be enumerated among the less desirable 
elements of a Senate.”* 

Furthermore, the bishops “in general spring from the humbler 
classes of society,’ and accordingly, “of the many popular 
elements of the House of Lords, I have always considered that the 
bench of Bishops was the most democratic.” + 

We should not omit one exquisite touch in this delightful 
sketch. The observation is thade quite parenthcetically, but it is 
full of significance, and is very like Mr. Disraeli. Talking of the 
attack of “anti-constitutional” weiters on the “ ecclesiastical 
elements” of the House of Lords, he breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence to observe that such an attack, ‘‘if I have any knowledge 
of the laws of my country, subjects them to praemunire !” _ 

Mr. Disraeli has many affectations, but one of the most amusing 
is the air of servile pomposity he occasionally assumes. He 
speaks of the Throne with bated breath, of the Constitution as of 
‘an Ark of the Covenant, and occasionallyewill have us remember 
that our modern nobles are the descendants of ancient Crusaders, 
and our modern bishops the successors of the twelve Apostles, 
These moods are represented. by a corresponding set of terms, 
The Queen is spoken of as “the Monarch” or “our Sovereign ;” 
the “ Constitution®’ as“ the institutions of our land;” the House 
of Peers is an “‘ august assembly ;” and the bench of Bishops “ a 
venerated body.” 

It is not easy to get at the motives of this attitude. Of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s language about the Throne we will say nothing. He has 
had many opportunities of seeing Royalty from a short distance ; 
but we are bound to believe, from the manner in which we pay 
Royalty, and speak of Royalty, and bestajue Royalty in this loyal 
country, that Mr. Disraeli has found Royal personages something 
superhunan. : . 

* P. 135. ft P. 136. 
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But assuredly, however, he cannot have quite so much reverence 
for the other objects of his verbal veneration. If the Constitution 
be an Ark of the Covenant, then is Mr. Disraeli guilty of the 
ineffable sin of sacrilege; for assuredly he, who carried household 
suffrage has laid very violent hands on our Constitution. 

Then Mr. Disraeli has lived among our modern nobles and 
has created modern nobles, and assuredly he has learned that they 
are not as the old Crusaders. Similarly, he has lived among 
bishops, and has created bishops, and assuredly he has found them 
very different from the early preachers of the Christian faith. Mr. 
Disraeli may believe many strange things about himself, but he 
certainly cannot think that the gift of the Holy Spirit has descended 
from the Apostles to the bishops of the English Church ¢hrough 
him. ' 

Has Mr. Disraeli, as Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks, the “soul of a 
valet,” or the soul of a Mephistopheles? We think he has neither 
one nor the other ; thai he is neither a Yellow-plush nor a Mephis- 
topheles, but a Figaro. Figaro, it is true, laughs at his master ; 
‘points out his faults, and denounces his privileges with scath- 
ing scorn; but, all the same, he obeys his master, bows to 
him, takes his money, and, though occasionally he may indulge in 
a pleasant soliloquy of self-conscious superiority, has in his heart 
of hearts the respect of the born barber for the born marquis. He’ 
is the herald of the new generation, when the rights of men are 
equal ; but he was born and trained in the days when “‘la peine de 
natire” conferred great privileges. 

Mr. Disraeli’s feelings with regard to our Throne and nobility are, 
like his language, we think, similarly mixed. There are some who 
see in his unctuous desctiptions of the great mere flunkeyism, and 
others before whose imaginations Mr. Disraeli always stands with 
his thumb to his nose and his tongue in his cheek. Bothvvlasses of 
observers are wrong. Mr, Disraeli has all the respect for wealth 
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and all the respect for title of a Hebrew, but he has too keen an eye 
not to value the owners of wealth and title at something like their 
‘true worth. 

Finally, as to the language which he chooses when in the reve- 
rential mood, it is but part of that straining after grandiloquence 
which you find in almost every page of his published works, and in 
almost every one of his speeches. 

The argument in favour of the bishops is quite as insincere and 
as unsound as any other of those advanced in the “ Vindication.” 
It is not true, even now, that the bishops in “ gencral spring from 
the humbler classes of society.” How much more untrue was it 
of 1835? 

It is ridiculous, even on the assumption that they are “ in general 
sprung from the humbler classes of society,” to speak of the 
bishops as “democratic.” Why, the humbler their birth, the less 
democratic would they become in the House of Lords. Bishops, 
even though the descendants of the Apostlés through Mr. Disraeli, 
and other pious Premiers, are subject to the influence of the social 
atmosphere they breathe; and who but Mr. Disraeli could assert 
that the atmosphere of the House of Peers is not aristocratic? 
Bishops sprung “ in general from the humbler classes ” would, like 
all parvenus, become the most aristocratic and the least democratic 
members of an aristocratic assembly. 

No analogy can be drawn between the position of the modern 
Anglican bishop and that of the bishop of medixval times. Zhen, 
the bishop did, as a rule, “ spring from the humbler classes of 
society ;” and then the bishop was a democrat. But why? Be- 
cause his position to the State was exactly the opposite of that 
occupied by the modern bishop. In med&eval times the Church 
and the State not only claimed, but asserted independence in their 
respective domains. If those days, bishops were not at the same 
time the successors of Apostles and the nominees of ministers 
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Engaged in warfare with the State, they fought the battle of.the 
people, tor the State of medisval times meant practically the King 
and the Noble. 

Mr. Disracli “spits” several other “pearls” in his “ Vindication.” 
Liberty, we are told, “flourished under the Plantaganets,” but 
“faded under the Tudors.” What was the reason of this remark- 
able change? ‘The truth is,” writes Mr. Disracli, ‘‘ the House of 
Commons was no longer supported by the peers, and the aristocracy 
no longer headed the nation !!!” 

Further, on the subject of the House of Lords, we are told that 
in “that mastery of detail and management of complicated 
common-places, which we style in this country ‘ business-like 
habits,’ the peers of England are absolutely more distinguished 
than the humbler representatives of the third estate,”* 

And again :— 

“For nearly five centuries the hereditary peerage, as at present 
constituted, has formed an active and powerful branch of our legis- 
lation. Five centuries of progressive welfare are good evidence of 
the efficient polity of the advancing country.”+ Let us pause for a 
moment to say that this sentence is a fair specimen of the style, of 
many in the letter. The “ Vindication” is one of the most. 
execrably written books we have ever read. 

And, finally, the glories of our Upper House are thus summed 
up -— 

Pe Vast property and the complicated duties which great posses 
sions entail upon their owners, the inspiring traditions of a heroic 
history, the legendary respect of ages, the faiy maintenance in the 
order itself, of that civility of mannerg, that love of liberal pur- 
suits, and that public spirit which become the leaders of a free 
people, and a strong conviction in the natjon generally that under 
the constilution of which this order forms a branchthey have 
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flourished for a longer period, and in a greater degree than any 
existing eommorwealth,—such are some of the elements of which 
a senate must be formed, that attempts to cope with the House of 
Lords of England,”* 

"We don’t know whether a man “spits pearls” when he attacks 
everybody whom he had formerly professed to love; but, if so, 
Mr. Disraeli’s book is a rope of pearls. The “ anti-constitu- 
tional’ writers are denounced in almost every page of this work 
of 1835; although in 1832 Mr. Disraeli was glad to receive a 
Jetter of recommendation from the political representative of those 
writers in Parliament. In 1832 Mr. Disraeli sought the aid of 
O'Connell as well as that of Joseph Hume. In this pamphlet 
‘O'Connell is abused in the most violent language.t 

In 1833, Mr. Disraeli sought the representation of Marylebone 
on what were considered Radical principles. In this work of 
1835 he speaks of ‘the kennel orators of Marylebone.” 

But, gfter all, these things are meant but as a prelude to Mr, 
Disraeli’s swelling theme. All the parade of history and philosophy 
are but an introduction to remarks on the questions which then 
absorbed the attention of Mr. Disraeli and of the two English 
parties. The “ Vindication ” is really intended to be an indictment 
of the Whig party. 

Our author, in the course of his letter, returns to the charge on 
his foes again and again. 

First, in pages 139-40, we are told: “ The Whigs, under George 
the First, in pursuance of their plan of reducing the English monarch 
to the character of a Venetian Doge, succeeded in carrying a Bill 








* P. 161, 

t « Nay, the authorised agitator of the administration itself is sent upon a 
provincial topr of treason ‘a+ + +the vagabond and overrated rebel— 
vomiting his infamous insolence in language mean as his own soul,” (P. 141.) 
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through the Upper House to deprive the King of his privilege .ot 
creating further peers, and thus to convert fhe free artd democratic 
peerage of England into an odious oligarchy of exelusive privilege ; 
but the House of Commons, led by the Tory country gentlemen, 
rejected the proposition with becoming decision.” 

Again, in page 168, we read: “When the excitement, of this 
great event” (the Revolution of 1688) “had a little subsided, when 
the rights and liberties of the nation had been secured by its 
Parliament, the leaders of the Whigs, including many of the:most 
powerful and ancient families of the kingdom, commenced a 
favourite scheme of that party, which was to reduce the King of 
England to the situation of a Venetian Doge.” 

‘And, in page 173, Mr. Disraeli writes as follows :—“ George IL, 
indeed, struggled for a time against these Venetian magnificoes, 
but, when he found himself forced to resign his favourite minister, 
the brilliant Carteret, to the demands of the Pelhams and their. 
well-organised connex‘ons, the King gave up the effort in despair, 
Tt was the clear sense and the strong spirit of his able grandson that 
emancipated this country from the government of “ the great, families.” 
The King put himself at the head of the nation, and, encouraged by 
the example of a popular monarch in George III., and a democratis 
minister in Mr. Pitt, the nation elevated to power the Tory, or 
national par ly of England, under whose comprehensive and consistent, 
vigorous and strictly democratic system, this island has become the 
metropolis of a mighly empire, its Sovereign, at the same time, the 
most powerful, and its people the most free, and second to no 
existing nation in arts or arms, in internal prosperity or external 
splendour.” 

One really rubs one’s eyes as he reags those sentences: “The 
free and democratic peerage of England ;”, “ the clear sense and the 
strong spirit of his able grandson ;” “ the King put himself at the 
head of the nation ;” “theTory, or national party”—what can these 
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words mean—are we really awake or dreaming? And what is the 
man who uttered these sentiments? Is he a madman? oris he the 
most audacious ‘charlatan that ever tried to make men believe that 
black is white? 

The “clear sense” of George III.! We expect to hear next of 
the gentleness of the Eighth Henry, and the chastity of the Second 
Charles! Is there any King of England whose opinions the 
majority of Englishmen at the present day more deeply loathe than 
those of George III.? The King who opposed to the last moment 
the independence of Amcrica, and the emancipation of Catholics ; 
whose “ spirited foreign policy” cost this nation a sea of blood and 
mountains of treasure, and fastened, apparently for ever, the chains 
of despotism on all the nations of the Continent. George III. 
“put himself,” says Mr, Disraeli, “at the head of the nation :” 
that is to say, he trafficked in the corruption of boroughs, like the 
Duke of Newcastle, and in the corruption of Members of Parlia- 
ment, like Sir Robert Walpole. He “ put himself at the head of 
the nation :” that is to say, he exhausted every effort to prevent any 
measure of clectoral reform which would give the nation a fuller 
voice in the control of its destinies. George III. rescued the 
nation from “the great families” who wished to reduce him to the 
position of a “ Venetian Doge ;’’ that is to say, he exhausted every 
effort and every intrigue against the ministers whom the representa- 
tives of the country trusted. A “Venetian Doge,” indeed! 
George III. would not be a “ Venetian Doge :” that is, he would 
not be a constitutional King; he sighed after the despotic powers 
of the elder monarchs, when kingsavere not “forced to dismiss” 
ministers or to consult parliaments. We would like to see what 
the people of this country would say xozw, Af the Queen attempted 
to select or reject ministers; or if the monarch attempted now 
“to put hgyself at the heagl of the nation :” that is, over the heads of 
her ministers. ; 
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Finally, Mr. Disraeli talks of the “clear good sense” of the 
poor dullard, into the darkness of whose mind one ray of political 
light never entered—whose youth and manhood of stupidity ended 
appropriately i in anold age of insanity. 

Had George III. been succeeded by monarchs of good sense as ° 
clear, and spirit as strong; had the House of “our free and 
democratic peerage,” and especially the “most democratic” of 
its “many popular elements,” the bench of Bishops, been allowed 
to follow their own sweet will; had the nation continued faithful 
to the doctrines of the “national, or Tory party ;” and had Mr. 
Disraeli clung with a like fidelity to the creed of his fathers, 
England would have been afflicted by many evils—but she would have 
received one blessing. Benjamin Disraeli would not be Prime 
Minister of England and Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Hughenden, of. 
Hughenden, in the county of Bucks, and Earl of Beaconsfield in 
the same county. The Whig, or “anti-national party,” would still 
be vainly endeavouring-to convince the monarch of “clear good 
sense” and of “strong spirit ;” to convince the “free and demo- 
cratic peerage,” and especially the “most democratic” of “ its 
many popular clements,” the bench of Bishops; to convince the 
“national, or Tory” ministry of this strange proposition, to wit: 
That the vengeance of the Christian God, and the destruction of a 
Christian country, would not necessarily result from the election of 
Mr. Disraeli or some other Jew to the Scavenging Committee of a 
Town Council.* : 

Let us examine another of Mr. Disraeli’s statements. “The 
Whigs,” he writes, ‘under George the First . . . . . suc- 
ceeded in carrying a Bill through the Upper House to deprive the 
King of his privilege of.creating further peers, and thus to convert 
the free and democratic peerage of England into an odious 
oligarchy of exclusive privilege ; but the Pouse of Com~ons, led 
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by the Tory country: gentlemen, rejected the proposition with 
becoming decision.” 

Now, what will the reader say of the veracity of Mr. Disraeli 
vasa historian—for, in this case, he cannot err through ignorance— 
“when. he learns that the Bill “to deprive the King of His _privi- 
lege of creating further peers,” was nof supported by the Whig 
party, and was of defeated by the Tories, but by the Whigs, 

Mr. Disraeli alludes to the Peerage Bill brought in by Lord 
Sunderland. The object of that Bill certainly was to limit, the 
‘King’s power of creating peers. It is a’ measure which has 
received a vast amount of condemnation, and may deserve all the 
hard things said of it, but we fail to see how it would transform 
the Sovereign into a Venetian Doge, or our “ free and democratic 
peerage” into “an odious oligarchy of exclusive privilege.” In 
the first place, if limitation of the monarch’s power of creating 
peers make our monarch a Venetian Doge, then the monarch has 
become a Venetian Doga indeed, for the reyal pofer of creating 
peers has not only been limited, but practically taken away. Mr. 
Disraeli, of course, talks to us of “the Queen having been 
pleased ” to elevate him to the House of Lords. But that, we 
all know, is only part of the pompously servile style he so often 
affects. Mr. Disraeli has become Earl of Beaconsfield, because it 
has pleased, not the Queen, but himself. And other men also 
become peers through the favour, not of “ our Sovereign,” but the 
existing Prime Minister. Yet we do not see that our “peerage,” 
if it ever were “ free and democratic,” has become less so. 

However, granting that Lord Sunderland’s Bill would have had 
all the evil effects anticipated from it by Mr. Disraeli, we repeat 
that it was opposed, and not supported by ghe Whig party. It was 
brought in by Lord Sunderland, and it may be contended that, as 
Lord Sunderland was theshead of a Whig government, the Whig party 
share with him the responsibility of the measure. That does notat all 
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follow. The minister of a party may, and often has, brought in a 
measure which his own party condemn, and ministers have, we all 
know, often for this reason been driven from office by the votes 
of their oyn friends. Will it be contended that when a party 
proves the sincerity of its dislike to a measure by actually throwing 
out of office the ministry of its own friends, it does not purge 
itself absolutely of all responsibility for the measure ? 

The Whig party in the House of Commons did not turn out the 
government’ of Lord Sunderland, but it gave it a severe check, 
We appeal to a Tory historian, the late Lord Stanhope, as to whom 
the credit of defeating the Peerage Bill belongs. “But by far the 
most splendid speech,” he writes, ‘on that occasion’ was that of 
Walpole, and it may, in fact, be doubted if any harangue of 30. 
much eloquence and effect had ever yet been delivered in the House 
of Commons.”* 

In another passage the same Tory historian tells us that the 
Whigs, having been at first inclined to favour the Bill, gradually 
came to Walpole's “ opinions, and at length agreed to act with him 
in a body.” + 

And again, we are told that “‘on the danger to the constitution 
and to freedom he ” (Walpole) “ enlarged with all the eloquence of 
truth.” : 

“Tf it be asked,” says Lord Stanhope elsewhere§—“ if it be 
asked on whom the blame of having planned it should mainly rest, 
it will be found stated by most of the later writers, such as Coxe, 
that the measure was projected by Lord Sunderland. 

“ Tf we next inquire to whom the praise of defeating this measure 
is most due, there can, I think, be no doubt that it belongs almost 
solely and exclusively to Walpole.” 
ee 

* History of England, 1. 545° 
t 1 544. t I. 546. § I. 542. 
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The Whigs were at this time in a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Whigs, Lord Stanhope tells us—at least, so many of 
them as followed Sir Robert Walpole’s guidance—voted against the 
Bill “in a body.” What, then, can be more opposite to, the truth 
than to attribute the defeat of the measure in the House of Com- 
mons to the Tories? Yet, according to Mr. Disraeli, “the House 
of Commons, Jed by the Tory country gentlemen, rejected the Bill 
with becoming decision.” ™ 

Only one escape remains for Mr. Disraeli. It is this: that Sir 
Robert Walpole must be regarded as the leader of the “Tory 
‘country gentlemen.” 

All historians are agreed in considering Sir Robert Walpole as a 
Whig leader, and Mr. Disracli has already, the reader will remem- 
ber, denounced him as such ;* but then Mr. Disraeli does not 
mind flying in the face of all history, and he alternately praises and 
denounces the same men as it may seem to suit hjs purpose. 

Let us advance to another part of the ‘“ Vindication” :— 

“There is no political subject, my lord,” writes Mr. Disraeli, 
“on which a greater confusion of ideas exists, and none on which 
it is more desirable that we should possess very accurate concep- 
tions, than respecting the nature and character of the two great 
political parties into which England, for the last century and a half, 
has been divided—the Whigs and Tories.” 

This preface is sufficiently alarming. When Mr. Disracli tells 
us that the general opinion about any subject is wrong, and that he 
is about to set us right, we can guess what will follow. The most 
undisputed facts will be ignored or calmly denied; words will 
exchange their accepted meanings ; in short, black will be proved 
beyond all doubt white. : 

“The people of England,” he continues, “in the reign of 





* See p. 87 ante. 
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George I. formed a community as distinguished for their public 
spirit as any people with which we are acquainted. How happened 
it, then, that nine-tenths of the nation were the avowed admirers of 
arbitrary power, of the divine right of kings, of the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and of the duties of passive obedience? How came it 
that the upholders of this servile creed, instead of imbibing it from 
the Court, maintained it in defiance of the Court? How happened 
it that the supporters of the Court themselves were the avowed ad- 
mirers of the most pupular opinions, of the sovereignty of the 
people, of the right and duty of resistance, of toleration, and of the 
cause of civil and religious liberty? How came it that the upholders 
of these popular opinions, instead of adopting them to flatter the 
bulk of the people, maintained them in defiance of the people ? 
And, lastly, how came it that, while the professors of arbitrary 
opinions exhibited on every great occasion an unquestioned and 
undisguised love of freedom and their rights, and expelled from 
the throne the sovereign who menaced them, the professors of 
popular opinions, on the other hand, seized every opportunity of cur- 
tailing popular power, and abridging popular privileges, introduced a 
Peerage Bill in the House of Lords, carried a Septennial Act in 
the House of Commons, and finally organized a system of politi- 
cal corruption throughout the Parliament and the country from the 
taint of which, it is not too much to assert, the national character 
has never absolutely recovered ? : 

“ The consequence of the Great Rebellion, parliamentary tyranny, 
and sectarian fanaticism, had occasioned in due season a strong 
reaction throughout the country in favour of the Crown and the 
Church. Gradually there developed themselves two sections of 
the nation respectively-hostile to one of these institutions— 
sections connected together by no other similarity of feeling or 
situation, yet finally co-operating for th2 purpose of ~eciprocal 
assistance in an united attack upon the Monarchy and the Esta- 
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blishment : these were a powerful party of the Lords and the Non- 
conformists. A republican feeling united the haughtiest of the 
Peers with the lowest of the Puritans; but the republican model 
of the house of Russell was Venice; of* their plebeian allies 
Geneva. The Peers, to reduce the power of the Crown, now sup- 
ported by the great majority of the nation, called in the aid of the 
Puritans, and to obtain the aid of the Puritans attacked the 
Church; the Puritans, to ensure the destruction of the religious 
establishment, allied themselves with the Peers in their assault upon 
the King, whose office, apart from the ecclesiastical polity, they 
were inclined to respect, and even to reverence. The Puritans, 
heafled by the Peers, formed a small minority of the nation, but 
at the same time a party formidable from their leaders and their 

| organization, for the Nonconformists abounded in the metropolis, and 
were chiefly resident intowns. Their cry was Civil and Religious 
Freedom—that is, a Doge and no Bishops ; advocating the liberty 
of the subject, the Peers would have established an oligarchy ; up- 
holding toleration, the Puritans aimed at supremacy. This is the 
otigin of the Whig party in our country. 

“The mass of the nation, still smarting under the sequestrations 
and imprisonments of parliamentary committees, and loathing the 
recollection of the fanaticism and the hypocrisy of the Round- 
head apostles of the tub, clung to the national institutions. The 
clergy, jealous of the Nonconformists, and fearful of another 
deprivation, exaggerated the power and character of the Crown, 
in which they recognised their only safeguard. Hence divine 
‘ right and passive obedience resounded from our Protestant pulpits, 
‘echoed with enthusiasm by a free and spirited people, who ac- 
knowledged in these phrases only a determination to maintain the 
mild authority of their King and of their Church. This is the 
origin ofthe Tory part¢ in our country. 

“On the one hand, civil and religious liberty; on the other, 
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divine right and passive obedience; both mere phrases, both the 
sheer cries of a party, both the mystifying pretexts that concealed 
a pregnant cause. The avowed upholders of divine right and 
passive obedience, headed by the national clergy that promulgated 
these doctrines, were the first to expel the sovereign who aimed at 
their rights and liberties; the avowed advocates of, civil and 
religious freedom, when they finally obtained power, hazarded a’ 
blow at the only foundation of freedom, the equality of civil rights, 
*swamped’ the House of Commons by the Septennial Act, and 
nearly concentrated the whole powers of the State in the House of 
Lords by the Peerage Bill.” * 

In examining this passage, we will not imitate the spirit of Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ Vindication ;” we will not represent the Whigs as 
spotless and the Tories as angels of darkness. We fully admit that 
the Whigs have been frequently, and are to this day, less liberal 
than their professions. Nor will any fair-minded man deny that 
their long tenure of pewer under the Hanoverian dynasty demo- 
ralised them in many respects. 

The reaction against the tyranny of “ the Roundhead Apostles 
of the tub” was in some respects a healthy one; but assuredly it is not 
a reaction to which any Englishman, Tory or Whig, can look back 
with unmixed admiration. If any one of us could transfer himself 
to that age, what would be his policy? He might certainly loathe 
the Puritan fanaticism that had passed away; but would he, on 
that account, become a thick-and-thin supporter of the corrupt 
King and the corrupt Court by which Puritanism had been suc- 
cecded ? Would he not rather take up a middle position—a posi- 
tion of equal hostility to the Puritans and to excessive power on the 
part of the Crown? And such appears to us to have been. the 
attitude of the Whig party. ~ 





* Pp, 174-8. 
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The Whigs,-i it 4s true, coalescedgwith the Puritans; butavhat 
choice had they? Assuredly - they Could not find any. help ‘in 
curbing the' power of Charle3 II. from the Tory descendants of the 
Cavaliers, or the slavish: clergy of the Establishment. 

The acts of the two parties were, according to Ms. Disraeli, in 

“direct opposition to their professed principles. But .it will be obs 
served how very vague he becomes when he secks to support this 
general assertion by particular examples. “The avowed up- 
holders,” he says, “ of divine right and passive obedience, headed. 
by’ the national clergy that promulgated these doctrines, were the 
first to expel the Sovereign who aimed at their’ rights and liber- 
ties ; the avowed advocates of civil and religious freedom, when 
they finally obtained power, hazarded a blow at the only foundation 
af freedom, the equality of civil rights, swamped the House of 
Commons by the Septennial Act, and nearly concentrated tht whole 

“powers of the State in the House of Lords by the Peereag Bill.” 

Mr, Disraeli is able to bring but one single act on the part of the 
Tories which was in contradiction to their “ divine-right ” profes- 
sions—their rebellion against James II. But he passes over in 
silence their unquestioning support of all the “ divine-right ” acts of 
Charles II. Besides, granting the Tories the fullest credit for 
their oblivion of their professed doctrines at the Revolution of 1688, 
surely they cannot claim exclusively the merit, if merit’ there 
be, of producing that event. The one event which Mr. Disraeli 
brings forward in proof of the virtues of the Tories, was the joint 
production of Whigs and Tories. 

The. specific charges against the Whigs of infidelity to their 
principles, reduce themselves to two: their conduct on the Sep- 
tennial Act, and on the Peerage Bill. The, latter charge we have 
already, we hope, effectually disposed of, and the first charge Whigs 
plead guily to. The Septennial Act was doubtless an unwise Act; 
but we would like to ask this: Why have the Tories of this cen- 
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tury so persistently defended Parliaments of long duration? Why 
has Sir William. Windham—the object of Mr. Disraéli’s early 
worship—found no successor? Why did Mr. Disraeli himself, 
woken he hag finally made up his mind to turn True Blue, abandon 
his early cry of Triennial Parliaments P 

The Whigs, among their other offences, are said to have 
“swamped” the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
certainly of the last century was far from being a good institution; 
but why, it being so bad, did the friends of Mr. Disraeli oppose, 
tooth and nail, every effort to reform it? 

Mr. Disracli accuses the Whigs of professing toleration and 
practising intolerance; but he does not proceed to give the in- 
stancés of this infidelity to principle. He knew very well the 
delicate ground he was treading upon, when he, thg champion of 
Tories, began to speak of reiigious toleration. He knew the Acts, 
destructive of every right of conscience, passed against the 
Dissenters by the Tories, and in spite of the Opposition of the 
Whigs. He knew tlmt the Tories supported, and the Whigs 
opposed the Uniformity Act. And he knew that those disgraceful 
statutes of persecution were defended to the last by the Tory 
party. And, in spite of these facts, he has the face to represent 
the Tory party as the friends of religious freedom ! 

The Whigs, it is true, are partly responsible for the Test Act» 
passed in the reign of Charles IT., to prevent the accession of James 
Ii. But that Act went through both Houses of Parliament without 
opposition from any party. The Tory party cannot, therefore, bring 
it forward as an instance of bigotry on the part of their opponents, 
may be very stupid and bigoted to declare that no one but a 
Protestant should succeed to the English Throne; but would Mr. 

- Disracli or his party, or any large party in the couniry for the 
matter of that, coment to-morrow to a repeal of any of the 
Statutes mak*g that declaration ? ‘ 
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Whatever their early history—even if, it were just such as Mr. 
Disraeli describes it—the modern Whigs. differ from their rivals in 
this: they do not persist to the last moment in the errors of an earlier 
age; they leave io the Tories of feo the Whig errors of a 
hundred years ago. 

“‘ There are periods,” Mr, Disraeli says next, “when the title and 

watchwords of political parties become bbsolete, and when,. by 
adhering to an ancient and accustomed cry, a party often appears 
to profess opinions less popular than it really practises, and yields 
a proportionate advantage to its more dexterous competitor... 
. « + In an early part of the last century, the Tory party 
required a similar reorganisation to that which it has lately under- 
gone. And as it is in the nature of human affairs that the 
individual that is required shall not long be wanting, so in the 
season of which I am treating arose a man remarkable in an 
illustrious age, who, with the splendour of an organising genius, 
settled the confused and discordant materials of English faction, 
and reduced them into a clear and systenfatic order. This was 
Lord Bolingbroke, gifted with that fiery imagination, the teeming 
fertility of whose inventive resources is as necessary to a great 
statesman or a great general as to a great poet, the ablest writer 
and the most accomplished orator of his age—that rare union that 
ina country of free Parliaments and a free press insures to its 
possessor the privilege of exercising a constant influence over the 
mind of his country—that rare union that has rendered Burke so 
memorable—blending with that intuitive knowledge of his race 
which creative minds alone enjoy, all the wisdom can be derived 
ffbm literature, and a comprehensive experience of human affairs— 
no one was better qualified to be the minister of a free and powerful 
nation than Henry St. John; and Destiny at first appeared to 
combine with Nature in the elevation of his Aprtunes.”* 


* Pp. 185-6. 
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Let us here stop to shortly examine the character and career of 
the political idol Mr. Disraeli has set up. 

There is, we think, a consensus of opinion that of the many 
bad men who have ruled States, Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 
is one of the worst. Even in his own day of undisguised libertin- 
age he was universally regarded as the most abandoned and most 
ostentatious libertine of the town. His orgies were of almost 
lunatic wildness ; he was the deepest drinker in that age of drunk- 
enness ; he was the daily and nightly companion of the most aban- 
doned women and men. To him politics was but another form of 
dissipation. It was a very tragic and very comic contrast, at the 
same time, that the destinies of, millions should lie in the hands of 
a man who regarded all things as scenes in a comedy played for 
his amusement. And Bolingbroke saw, appreciated, and chuckled 
over the contrast, with the evil self-complacency of a Mephistopheles. 
“He aimed,” writes Lord Stanhope, “at being the modern Alci- 
biades—a man of plegsure at the same time as a man of business, 
sitting up one night to reel at a drunken orgy, sitting up the next 
to compose a dispatch on which the fate of Europe might hang; 
at one hour dealing forth his thunderbolts of eloquence to the 
awe-struck senate, at another whispering soft words at the ear of 
yielding beauty.” 

Vicious living has not been an uncommon fault with public men, 
but many public men have atoned for their private vices by unbend- 
ing adherence to their political principles. No such atonement 
can be pleaded in favour of Lord Bolingbroke. He served every 
party in turn, and there is strong reason to believe that he also 
betrayed every party in turn. He was the friend and protégé of 
Oxford and Marlborough, and his memory is not free from the 
suspicion of having helped to ruin both of his early protectors. 
Nor did he gcruple tu sacrifice the interests of his country, as well * 
as those of party, when her interests and his seemed, 9 clash, We 
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give in corroboration extracts from Lord Stanhope, who, as we have 
before said, is a Tory historian :— 

“He,” (Bolingbroke) writes Lord Stanhope, “ entered public life 
endowed with every gift of nature, of fortune, and of “education, 
except the most important of all—fixed principle.”* He “utterly 
wanted virtue.”"+ “It is on St. John that the shame of the 
inglorious Treaty of Utrecht should mainly rests.” 

The Catalans, we are told by Lord Stanhope in another passage, 
were directly encouraged by the Ministry of Oxford and Boling- 
broke to rebel in defence of their /eros. When peace came to be 
made by Bolingbroke, here is how he treated his proteges ;-— 

“At the Peace of Utrecht, their promised fweros were utterly 
neglected by the English plenipotentiaries. . . . We even find 
Lord Bolingbroke sneering at what he calls their ‘ obstinacy,’ and 
attempting to prove that ‘it is not for the interest of England to 
preserve the Catalan liberties.’ The shamelessness of Lord Boling- 
broke’s conduct will appear yet more clear if we contrast it with 
that which the same people had received from the French.” t 

And, again, Lord Stanhope writes of the treatment of the Cata- 
lans : “The treatment of that poor people by Oxford’s administra- 
tion is perhaps the foullest of all the blots upon its memory.”§ 

An attempt may be made to defend Bolingbroke's readiness to 
serve either the Hanoverian King or the Stuart Pretender. It was, 
it may be argued, his patriotic desire to benefit the State. But 
this is not the motive which Lord Stanhope finds for his conduct, 
“For him,” writes Lord Stanhope, “activity was as necessary as 





* History of England, I. 34. 

t Lord Stanhope quotes from Voltaire as to “‘ce que disait 4 ses compagnes 
Ja plus fameuse catin de Londres.” “ Mes sceurs Lord Bolingbroke est déclaré 
aujourd’hui Sécretaire d’Etat, Sept mille guinées dejente, mes sceurs et tout 
pour nous,” ? 

t L, 99-100, § Ibid, 99. 
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air for lungs. When excluded from public life, ‘here were no 
intrigues, however low and grovelling, to which he did not stoop 
in order to return to it. Yet all his writings breathe the noblest 
principlesof independence.”* ; 
Again, one of the mést serious charges brought against the. 
Whig Ministry of 1832 by Mr, Disraeli is that they endeavoured 
to destroy the independence of the House of Lords-by threatening 
to create new peers. What will the reader say when he learns /hat 
it was Mr. Disraeli’s political tdal—Lord Bolingbroke—who first 
adopted this plan of creating new peers to outvote those already, 
existing P- And what will the reader think when he is further 
informed that the chief reason for the introduction of this Peerage 
Bill, which “Mr. Disraeli has so vehemently denounced, was the 
desire to prevent a repetition of Lord Bolingbroke's conduct P+ 
Can a more |scandalous example be given of partisan misrepre- 
sentation than Mr. Disraeli has given in dealing with these fycts?. 
Again, Lord eae ease was both a literary man and an un+ 
believer, and from a literary man one would ask respect for the. 
liberty of the press, and from an unbeliever respect for the liberty 
of conscience. But “no minister,” to borrow the words of a 
writer in the “Edinburgh Review,” “since the days of the Star 
Chamber, persecuted the press with equal violence.”{ And this 





* History of England, I. 36. 

+ Lord Bolingbroke said of the creation of twelve new peers by himself and 
Lord Oxford that, “if these twelve had not been enough, we would give them" 
{the House of Lords) “another dozen.” Subsequently discussing the Act he. 
declared it to be “ unprecedented and invidious ;” “to be excused by nothing 
but the necessity, and hardly by that.” 

+ “L have discovered,” Bolingbroke himself writes in a letter, “the author. 
of another scandalous libel, who will be in custody this gfternoon. He will 
make the thirtéenth I have seized." ‘* In one day,” writes Lord Stanhope (I. 79), 
“Secretary St. John Id no less than twelve booksellers and publishers taken 
up for libelsn the adminis tration.” 
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unbeliever helped to persecute Dissenters with all the zeal of the 
fanatically orthogox. Does not this last trait in Bolingbroke’s career 
annihilate amy feeling of respect for the man’s character? A 
statesman persecuting on behalf of a Church he abhors and of 
sdoctrines he disbelieves ; can political turpitude farther go? But 
perhaps the phenomenon is one with which we of this generation 
are sufficiently familiar to feel astonishment or indignation. Mr. Dis- 
taeli has taught us a good many new lessons ! 

But let us see what are the features of Bolingbroke’s career 
that gain him the honour of: Mr. Disraeli’s adoration. “ Op- 
posed to the Whigs from principle,” writes the author of the 
“Vindication,” “for an oligarchy is hostile to genius.” | Mark 
how skilfully Mr. Disraeli couples and compares himself and his 
_ idol! “Bolingbroke opposed the Whigs,” is said aloud, and then, 
adds Mr. Disraeli in an aside, “and so did I.” “Bolingbroke — 
was a man of genius,” writes Mr. Disraeli, and “so am 1” comes 
next in a very audible stage whisper. “And recoiling from Tory 
tenets, which his energetic and vigorous mind taught him at the same 
time to dread and condemn, Lord olingbrekd at the outset of his 
‘career incurred the common-place imputation of insmncerity and 
inconsistency.” How like was the fate of the candidate alternately 
for Wycombe and Marylebone! “Because in an age of unsettled 
“parties, with professions contradictory of his conduct, he maintained 
that vigilant and meditative independence which ts the privilege of 
an original and independent spirit.” 

Mr. Disraeli likewise, the reader knows, when he came back from 
Jerusalem to teach England how she should be ruled, maintained a 
Position of “independence.” His “independence” it will also be 

: remembered, was very “vigilant and meditative,” in this sense, 
that he kept a very sharp look-out as to which of the English 
parties could best serve his interests. 

As we go or we find additional proof that Mr. Disraeli, pro- 
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fessing to write a biography of Lord Bolingbroke, is taking the 
opportunity of writing one of himself. Beige 

“ Ht 1 probable,” he continues, “ that in the earlier ytars of his 
career he meditated over the formation of a new party—that dream 
of youthful ambition in a perplexed and discordant age, but deter- 
mined in English politics to be never more substantial than a 
vision. More experienced in political life, he discovered that he 
had only,to choose between the Whigs and the Tories, and his saga~ 
cious intellect, not satisfied with the superficial character of these 
celebrated divisions, penetrated their inlerior and essential qualities, 
and discovered, in spite of all the affectation of popular sympathy 
on one side, and of admiration of arbitrary power on the other,’ 
that this choice was in fact a choice between oligarchy- and 
democracy. From the moment that Lord Bolingbroke, in becoming 
a Tory, embraced the national cause, he devoted himself absolutely 
to hts party ; all the energies of his Protean mind were lavished in 
their service; and although the ignoble prudence of the Whig 
minister restrained him’ from advocating the cause of the nation 
in the Senate, it was his inspiring pen that made Walpole tremble 
jn the recesses of the ‘Ereasury, and in a series of writings, 
unequalled in our literature for their spirited patriotism, their just 
and profound views, and the golden eloquence in which they are 
expressed, eradicated from Toryism all those absurd and odtous 
doctrines which Torvism had adventitiously adopted, clearly de- 
veloped its essential and permanent character; discarded jure- 
dtvino, demolished passive obedience, threw to the winds the doctrine 
of non-resistance, placed the abolition of ames and the accession of 
George on their right basis, and, in the complete reorgaMisation of 
the public mind, laid the foundation for the Suture accession of the 
Tory party to power, and to that popular and triumphant career 
which must ever awat. the policy of an administration inspired by the 
spirit of our free and ancient institutions.” 
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So the cat is out of the bag—at last! We now know the secret 
of Mr. Disraeli’s admiration for Bolingbroke, Bolingbroke 
“ eradicated all those absurd and odious doctrines” which make 
Toryism ridiculous; “discarded” its first and chief dogma; 
“threw to the winds” the rest, and so “laid the foundation” for 
“the accession of” the Tory party to power. To sum up, Mr. 
Disraeli admires Lord Bolingbroke because, demg a Tory leadér, he 
induced the Tory party to abandon every single Tory principle, and 
so brought it to power. In reading passages like these in the 
earlier meetings of Mr. Disraeli, are we not visited by strange 
reflections? Had the man the, gift of second sight, so that he 
could forecast his own career? Or is there beneath his many 
changes a certain persistence of idea? 

The reader has already scen that Mr. Disraeli can occasionally 
stick to cexdgin opinions, at all events ; and that there is agreement 
between some of the political utterances of his youth, manhood and 
old age. The assertion, for instance, that the Tories are the real 
demgcratic party finds expression, in almost the same words, in the 
eatly speeches at Wycombe, the novels written in middle age, and 
the famous Edinburgh speech in 1867, Similarly, ‘the idea that 
the nation is divided into estates is reiterated in novels, and in early 
-and late speeches. And, finally, the idea that the Tory party was 
to be saved by dropping Tory and filching Liberal professions, 
advocated in the “ Vindication ” in, 1835, has found realisation in 
the Reform Act of 1867. 

The admirers of Mr. Disraeli will, of course, at once exclaim 
that this fact disproves the ordinary belief that he is utterly 
unprincipted in his adoption of opinions. But, in answer to this, 
ft is easy to show that whenever Mr. Disraeli has found it prudent 
to abandon an carly opinion, he has done so; and that his return to 
early opinions has never taken place at an in@nvenient time. 

It is.elear “hat Mr. Disraeli’s mind first asks itself“what is the 
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view on a given question that will suit Mr. Disraeli’s interests ; and, 
this being discovered, sets to work at inventing reasons for the side 
adopted. It is not at all impossible—so clever are men at, self- 
deception—that Mr. Disraeli may genuinely believe in many of the 
opinions he expresses, and even honest men, we all know, often 
write and talk themselves into a certain belief. Mr. Disraeli may, 
therefore, have been frequently more sincere than was generally 
_ thought. While the public thought pictured him as impenetrably 
mysterious, or diabolically artful, he was simply ignorant or absurd. 

And, in examining the opinions to which he has clung most 
tenaciously, two conclusions are forced upon the mind; first, that 
Mr. Disraeli’s ideas are very limited in number, and, secondly, that 
the ideas he most obstinately holds by, are those which are most 
fantastic and least reasonable. ; 

Returning to one of the questions raised by Mr. Disd§eli’s pane 
gyric of Lord Bolingbroke, we believe that the principle of party 
obligation laid down as worthy of imitation is utterly false, 
Hallam tells us that Lord Bolingbroke’s “ Dissertations on Parties,” 
and “ Letters on the Historffof England,” are written on Whig prin- 
ciples; and Mr.*Disraeliwexpresses precisely the same opinion, 
though his language. is not quite so frank. And the result of this 


adoption of Whig principles by the Tory party was their advent to 


power, 


Is Mr. Disraeli right in contending that such a line of conduct - 


in the Tory party is worthy of praise? 

The question of party obligation, however it may have been 
complicated by party and personal dishonesty, and other circum- 
stances, is essentially a simple question. 

First, what is meant by the advent of a party to “ power” under 
a representative Government? Does it not mean that the nation 
has decided tg give th party an opportunity of putting its Ptinciples 
into the form of legislation? 
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Again: is not “power” a pleasant possession? And must it 
not be regarded as a reward for political suceess ? 

If this be the proper view of “power,” a Tory Ministry has no 
right to carry Liberal measures, nor a Liberal Ministry to carry 
Tory measures ? 

But ministers have frequently acted on a different principle in the 
history of this country, and their conduct has found many defenders. 
It is said, for instance, that a Tory or Liberal minister may have 
changed his mind, and have come honestly to believe that the measure 
he formerly denounced as ruinous to the State, will really be most 
beneficial. In that case, an honest minister should surrender his 
post. “The man who had fought and won the battle should also 
wear the crown, Statesmen who complain of their sad fate in 
being compelled to retain power by passing measures they had once 
-opposed, Appear to us to be talking in the language of canting 
hypocrisy. Belief in their unselfishness and patriotism would 
be greatly incteased, if, instead af baring bosoms to display their 
“sacwifiwed feelings,” they could point on the Treasury Bench 
to their “sacrificed places.” ‘ 

But these are not the views which Mr. Dismeli expresses on 
party obligations in his “ Vindication.” And he is not satisfied 
with excusing abandonment of principle by the Tories in the 
eighteenth century, and by Lord Bolingbroke. Heequally admires 
the abandonment of principle by the Tories of the nineteenth 
century, and by Sir Robert Peel. “If hewritesin the “Vindication,” * 
“in confirmation of the argument which J have been pursuing, I 
appeal to the measures brought forward by Sir Robert Peel and the 
Cabinet in which your lordship held the great seal of England, 
as evidence that the Tories are ‘not opposed to measures of social 


amelioration, J shali, perhaps, be met with that JSamous dilemma of 
~ 4 








* Pp. 199-200. 
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insincerity or apostasy, which was urged during the last general 
election on the Whig huftings with an air of irrefutable triumph, 
which, had it been better grounded, had been less amusing. J 
will grant ihat Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues had pre- 
viously resisted the measures which they then proposed. But, .in 
the interval, the third estate of the.realm had been reconstructed, 
preponderating influence had been given to a small class who would 
not support any ministry unprepared to carry such measures. if 
once the Tories admitted that it was imposstble for them to propose 
the adoption of these measttres, they simultancously admitted that 
they could never again exercise power; they conceded to the Whigs 
@ monopoly of power, under the specious title of a monopoly of 
reform; and the oligarchy, against whith*ve had so long struggled, 
would finally have been established. Was this the duty of Sw 
Robert Peel and his colleagues ?” 

The reader will find, before long, that on absolutely the same 
question raised in these sentences, Mr. Disraeli pronounces a 
diametrically opposite opinion ; that he condemns the samesman 
whom he here approves, for precisely similar conduct; and that, 
‘ of all voices, his was the loudest i in shouting the “ famous dilemma 
of insincerity or apostasy.” 


ae 


CHAPTER XII 
THE “GLODE”” CONTROVERSY, 


HE “Vindication? brought Mr. Disracli into a new 
quarrel. 
The “ Globe’ published in its issue of Christmas-day, 1835, a 
very caustic review of Mr. Disraeli’s essay. In this review the 
absurdities of the work were exposed, and in addition, allusions by no 
meang complimentary were made tq the political inconsistencies of 
the writer's own career. “It may be within the recollection,” 
writes the “ Globe,” “of a few of those by whom the actions of 
the eminent men of this nether world are observed, that not many 
months ago Mr. Disraeli professed himself to be an out-and-out 
democrat, and held Radicalism as an almost perfect, embodiment 
of the democratic principle, to Whiggism and Toryism alike 
abhorrent. Imbuecd with these opinions, and influenced no doubt 
by patriotism of the purest water, tha democrat beseeched_ Mr. 
O'Conneli,to permit hini the ‘high honour ’—such was the phrase 
—~ of becoming a part of his tail. O'Connell, however, whose 
peretration and knowledge of character at least are undeniable, 
did not relish the proposal so much as perhaps he ought to have 
dene, and shook Disraeli off with such irreverent and undisguised 
- contempt, that that clever personage was forced to the unavoidable 
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‘conclusion that democracy after all did not lie in Radicalism, but 
must be sought elsewhere.” S12 Pn he! 

The reader knows that the “Globe” is slightly fncorrect 2z 
some of its statements. O’Connell’s “ penetration and kflowledge 
of character,” though great, were not so great as Mr. Disraeli’s 
power of deception; for the agitator, as has been seen, was so 
convincéd of the genuineness of ‘Mr. Disraeli’s Radicalism as to 
récommend him for slection at Wycombe. 

“ Now,’ continues the “ Globe,” “in his hunt after the residenée 
of the true democratic principle, Mr. Disraeli has somchow or 
other stumbled upon Lord Lyndhurst. - What he wanés from. the 
learned ex-Chancellor we do not take upon us to say. But here 
4g a letter of two hundred pages or thereabouts, addressed to the 
noble lord for the expres# purpose of proving not merely that the 
author is Still a thorough democrat, but that democracy is the 
genuine and essential principle of Toryism itself! . 6 6 1 ee 
Disraeli’s asking a seat in Parliament from O'Connell, and Disraeii 
suing for the favour of ford Lyndhurst are identicdt}—the demo- 
cratic principle is the impelling power, nothing else.” . : 

‘And then the “Globe” entered into a criticism of the “ Vin- 
dication” itself.¥ . i 

t is not usually considered dignified if? an author to answer @ 
review of his work. The only case in which he is permitted by strict 
literary etiquette to do so, is when the review is either extraotdi- 
narily violerit, or grossly incorrect in its statement of fact. 

But inthe sentences just quoted from the review ‘in the “ Globe” 
there is no great Bitterness, and the statements are im the main 
correct. No ordinary author would therefore have felt himéelf 
justified in making a reply. 5 

But Mr. Disraeli did tot feel himself bound to act with the 

. J 
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dignity or reserve which is expected from other men. Partly from 
his restless vanity, and partly from calculation, he scarcely ever 
allowed an allusion to him to pass unnoticed. That was part of 
his plan of always keeping himself before the public’eye. 

The very evening the review appeared, Mr. Disraeli wrote a 
reply, which was addressed to the editor of the “Globg.” The 

‘editor gave a portion of the letter, omitting some passages of 
characteristic impertineace.* “Your assertion,” wrote Mr. Disraeli 
an only-paragraph of his letter, “that I applied to O'Connell to 
returfi me to Parliament, and that he treated that, application with 
irreverent and undisguised contempt, are quite untrue. I never 
‘made any application to Mr. O’Cennell to returrt me to Parliament, 
and the only time I ever met Mr. O'Connell, which was in society, 
he treated me with a courtesy, which, I trust, I returned.” 

These marvellous statements probably sutprised the editor of the 
“Globe,” and thave also, it may be assumed, struck the reader with 
astonishment, ,But Mr. Disraeli may havg a shorter memory thant 
ordinary people, and possibly he forgot all about the lettag of O’Con- 
nell, which the reader has seen in a former chapter. 

. Inreply, the ,* Globe” said it had dealt'with this same passage in" 
Mr, Disraeli’s career “ months-ago, without contradiction.” Still, 
although its “tenderness towards volatile insects disinclines” it 
“to ‘break a butterfly on a wheel’ more often than necessary,” 
it will take up Mr. Disraeli’s challenge. Accordingly, in its issue of 
December 28, it published that speech of O'Connell's in‘reply to 
Mr. Disraeli’s attack at Taunton, which the regder has already seen. 
The “ Globe” prefaced its quotation, with the remark that Mr. Dis- 
raeli_had never ventured to contradict O’Connell’s account in any 
particular. “On the contrary,” continued the “ Globe,” “ he 
has always avoided, as far as we have evgr seen, any allusion to 





* See Appendix, 
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the Wycombe transaction, except in so far as to show that his 
principles then as a Radical, and at Taunton in 1834 as.a Tory, 
were consistent and the same.” - 

The repetition of O’Connell’s terrible sneer at his nationality 
provoked Mr. Disraeli into one of those fits of almost insane abuse 
which were characteristic of his early days. He wrote a letter to the 
“Times,” which is one of the most abusive productions ever 
written, as 

« Sir,” began this epistle, “I have often observed that” there are 
two kinds of nonsense~-high nonsense and low nonsense. Whena 
man makes solemn accusations which he cannot prove, quotes 
documents which are not in existence, affects a. contempt which 
he cannot feel, and talks of ‘ breaking butterflies on a wheel, I: 
dull this high nonsense. When the same individual, in the goure. 
of four-and-twenty hours, writhing under a castigation which ‘he 
has himself provoked, and which he will never forget, utters at the 


. same time half an apology, and half a snivelling menace, and 


crowns a rigmarole defail, which only proves his own capacity of 
reasoning, by a swaggering murmur of indifference worthy of 
Bobadil after a beating, I call this low nonsense.’* 

This €legant introduction is followed by passages of equal 
elegance. The writer in the “Globe ” is a “thing” wha “con- 
cocts ” “‘ meagre sentences,” and “ drivels out ” “ rheum rhetoric.” 
“I will not say with Macbeth,” writes Mr. Disraeli, wih charming: 
modesty, ‘that I shall ‘fall by none of woman born,’ but this I 
will declare, that the Whig Samson shill never silence me by < the 
jaw of an ass.” : f 

Mr. Disraeli goes on to declare that he did’ not enter into the 
controversy with the “Globe” for the purpose of “ unhorsing a 
few Whig scribblers.” His object had been to induce his adver- 


ar 








* See Appendix, ’ 
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saries to descend to definite charges. “The editor cf the 
‘Globe’ has realised my most sanguine expectations. Like all 
vulgar minds, he mistook courtesy for apprehension, and, flushed 
and bloated with the anticipated triumph of a dull bully, he per- 
mitted me, by his base suppression, to appeal to your ready sense of 
justice, and thus has afforded me an Opportunity of setting this 
question at rest for ever.” He then declares that “ every syllable 
of the paragraph quoted in its” (the “ Globe’s ”) “columns from 
Mr. QConnell’s speech is an unadultgrated falschood, from my 
novels, which the de facto member for Dublin learnedly informs us 
are styled the ‘Curiosities of Literature,’* 49 Ais letter £o_me, 
which was never written, and which he assures me was lithographed 
throughout Wycombe.” 
. This marvellous statement will certainly cause the reader, who 
_ has seen the previous chapters, to open his eyes very widely indeed. 
The letter of O'Connell has been given in the fourth chapter.¢ 
While the writer, ft will be remembered, stated that he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance at Wycombe, he at the same time expressed 
the utmost confidence in the sincerity of Mr. Disraeli’s attachment 
to Reform, admiration of his abilities, and an earnest desire for 
his success. How, then, can Mr. Disraeli assert that “ every 
letter of every syllable” in the “Globe's” quotaticn from O’Con- 
nell's speech is “ an unadulterated falschood ?” © 
Here id-the explanation he gives in a subsequent part of his 
letter :— Our contest at Wycombe was a very warm one; every 
vote was an object. A friend of mine, interested in my success, 
knowing that I was supported by that portion of the constituents 
called Radicals, applied to Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume, with 








* O'Connell, according to the report of his speech, quoted in the Globe,” 
made this mistake, confounding the works of the elder and younger Disraeli. 
No such error occurs in the speech as given in the report quoted ante, 153-6. 

See anje, p. 67. 
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avhom he was tntimately acquainted, to know whether they had any 
influence in Wycombe, and requested them to exercise it in my. 
favour. They had none, and they expressed their regret in letters 
to that gentleman, who forwarded them to me al Wycombes and my 
committee, consisting of so many Tortes and Radicals, printed 
them. That is the history of my connection with Mr. O'Connell.” 

Compare this denial with the preface to the denial. Mr. Disraeli 
‘was not satisfied with saying that Mr. O’Connell’s account con- 
tained many inaccuracies, or even with saying that, while a small 
portion of it was correct, the greater pottion of it was grossly in- 
correct. No: “Every letter of every syllable” in Mr. O’Connell’s 
account was “ar-unadulterated falsehood.” Nothing less than this 
would satisfy the calumniated Mr. Disraeli. Fes does not his own 
account show the substantial accuracy of Mr. O'Connell's statement ? 

O'Connell makes three assertions: (1) that Mr. Disraeli applied 
4p him for a letter; (z) that Mr. Disraeli applied as a Radical 
reformer ; and (3) that the letter written in obedience to Mr. 
Disraeli’s request was placarded in his interest over Wycombe. 

Mr. Disraeli, beginning with the statement that “Every letter of 
every syllable” in this account is “an unadulterated falsehood,” 
ends by making three admissions.. He admits (r) that a friend of 
his applied to O'Connell for a Jetter of recommendation to Wy- 
scombe; (2) that his friend did so to gain some of the. Wycombe 
Radicals; and. (3) that his committee had O’Connell’s letter, 
given in obedience to this request, placarded over Wycombe. 
“Compare the three admissions of Mr. Disraeli and the three state- 
ments of O'Connell: do they not tell practically the very same 
tale? ey : 

Mr. Disraeli endeavours to elevate small differences of detail into 
essential differences, O'Connell's statement is in “ every letter of 
‘every syllable” “an u“adulterated falsehood,” because, in place of 
writing, as he Ssserted; in Mr.Disraeli’s behalf to Mr. Dfsraeli him- 
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sclf, he, in reality, wrote to Mr. Disraeli’s friend! Surely 
O'Connell was justified, and we also are justified in assuming that 
“Mr. Disraeli’s friend was acting on Mr. Disracli’s behalf. And 
was it unhatural, then, that O'Connell should make the mistake of 
thinking that he had written to Mr. Disraeli direct? Is the mistake 
in the least material ? 

Again, is there any essential difference in O'Connell’s letter being 
placarded by Mr. Disracli himself, and by Mr. Disraeli’s Com- 
mittee? Are we not bound to believe that his committee acted 
under his orders? He had got a friend to ask O’Connell for the: 
letter—for, of course, Mr. Disraeli asked his friend to take this 
step on his behalf ; and was he likely, having taken this trouble to 
get the letter—was he likely to hide it under a bushel? ‘That letter, 
“besides—obtained with such trouble—was no ordinary letter. It 

“spoke of Mr. Disracli with warmth. “It grieves me,” wrote 
O'Connell, ‘to be unable to serve him” (Mr. Disraeli) ‘on his 

‘ canvass. Iam as convinced as you are of the great advantage the 
cause’ of genuine Reform would obtain frim his return.” “ His. 
readiness,” continues the writer, “to carry the Reform Bill into 
practicaleffect . . . . . . . . +. « «is enhanced 
by the talent and information which he brings to the good cause. I 
should certainly express full reliance on his political and personal 
integrity, and it would give me the greatest pleasure in procuring his. 
return.” Was this a letter,a man with Mr. Disraeli’s keen eye to 
his own interests, would require a hint from a committee to get 
placarded ? 

And, finally, as to the last point—the political character in which 
Mr. Disracli made his application to O’Conncll—does O'Connell's. 
letter, or the letter of Joseph Hume, leave any doubt upon it? 
O'Connell to write a letter in favour of an adherent of that party 
which supported Orangeism in Ireland, an@ Catholic disabilities in 
all parts of-the empire! 
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The reader now sces what a mighty chasm sometimes stretches 
between the confident assertions of Mr. Disraeli and the facts 
which he himself has to admit. The account, which he began by 
denouncing. as ‘‘an unadulterated falsehood in every letter of 
every syllable,” he himself shows to have been practically unadul- 
terated truth, 

“Even had it been in the power of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
Hume to have canvassed in my favour at Wycombe, my political 
allegiance would not have been the expected consequence of their 
assistance. These gentlemen would have aided me from the prin- 
ciples I professed and the measures 1 advocated in my address, and 
with a perfect acquaintance of the political position I had assumed. 
They knew—at least one of them—that I had declined a distinct 
recommendation to another constituency, where my return would 
have been secure,* fecause I avowed my resolution to enter the’ 
House of Commons unshackled. They were perfectly aware that 
the Tory party supported me, because some members of the ministry, 
panting and pale, had aPtually knocked them up one night to request 
them to exert thety influence against me on that score, and they 
were well apprised that, if I was returned, I should offer a hostility, 
without exception, to every measure proposed by the Government 

They would not have regretted to witness the 
return of a member whose hostility to the Administration was” 
uncompromising, particularly as they knew that Jzwas really inde- 
pendent, totally unconnected with the Tory party, and considered 
of importance, I, on the other hand, had good reason to recognise 
in these gentlemen gad their connections the brooding elements of an 





* The italics are our own. The reader will have learned too well by this 
time to take Mr. Visraeli's assertions cue grano salis, to attach complete 
belief to this bold glatement. if Mr. Disraeli could have been returned so 
early in 1832, pe at he~unable to gain an entrance to Parliament until 1837, 
and until he hadabeen your tomes defeated ? ; 
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active opposition, the constituents of a combination which, tn the 
then state of affairs, I considered indispensable, and the only means 
of the salvation of the country; and had I been returned to Par- 
lament in 1832, I should have considered it my duty to support 
them in most of their measures, and especially their opposition to 
the Coercion Bill. It had been asserted that I stood on Radical 
principles; why, then, did the Whigs oppose me as a Tory?” 
Calm self-conceit is a quality in Mr. Disraeli, of which many 
examples have been given already. It will not be necessary, then, 
to dwell on the evidence of this quality in the foregoing passage. 
He tells us that he was “ considered of importance ;” which we 
certainly can believe if ‘‘some members of the ministry,” “ panting 
and pale,” were sent in the middle of the night to denounce the 
protege of O'Connell and Hume. Mark, too, again, how alike the 
longings are of Mr, Disraeli and Lord Bolingbroke. Lord 
. Bolingbroke, we have been told by Mr. Disraeli, entered public life 
probably with the dream of forming a third party. Mr. Disraeli 
did the same. He recognised in O’Cofinell and Hume “the 
brooding elements of an active opposition ;” he, wonderful to 
relate, considered such a party “ indispensable ;” and, indeed, in 
his patriotic anguish was disposed to regard it as “ the only means 
ot the salvation of the country.” Fancy, Mr, Disraeli rushing 
forward to save a state rapidly approaching destruction, with his 
single arm; he, a David of 26, contending with the Goliath of 
Whiggery, ‘Tis a touching spectacle, the sight of this ardent 
youth, burning with unselfish desires and noble fears for the 
- interest of others! And, again, too, observe how modestly—after 
the manner of the self-sacrificing—he takes his place among those 
fighting for “ the salvation of the country.” He merely intends 
that he should be the chief of the party, in which O’Connell and 
Joseph Hume could fight.among the rank avd file! 
Bat let us examine with regard to™the terms on 
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which Hume and O'Connell gave him their support. They gave 
that support, Mr. Disraeli asserts, in the full knowledge that he was 
hostile to the Whigs and that he was supported by the Tories. 
And, in proof of this statement, he relates or invents a story of 
their having been knocked up one night by “some members of the 
ministry, panting and pale,” in order that they might withdraw 
their support. 

But see how utterly dishonest Mr. Disracli’s defence is. Jt 
docs not mention that Mr. Hume did withdraw his support, on 
learning, whether through ministers, “ panting and pale,” or other- 
wise, Mr. Disraeli’s real character. The reader still remembers the 
second letter of Mr. Hume, in which he revoked his recommenda- 
tion. And Mr. Disraeli will afterwards be found bitterly complain- 
ing of the very fact that Mr. Hume retired from his position of 
friendliness to one of hostility. a 

Mr. Disraeli endeavours after a fashion, of which the reader will 
see many examples, to confound two separate things. He endea- 
yours to, confound Mre Hume’s conduct in the first instance and 
his conduct subsequently. 

The reader now sees the difference between Mr. Disraeli’s sug- 
gestio falsi, and the real facts. Mr. Disracli suggests that Mr. 
Hume supported him when he had a full knowledge of Mr. 
Disraeli's Toryism. The real fact ‘js that Mr. Hume supported 
Mr. Disraedi so long as he thought him a Radical, and opposed him 
the moment he found him to be a Tory. ‘ 

There is no proof, it is true, that O'Connell withdrew the sup- 
port he gave to Mr. Disracli. But there is no proof that he wa: 
warned of Mr. Disraeli’s character before the end of the election 
had made it too late for him to take back his letter, Is it not 
reasonable to assume that Mr. O'Connell heard little more about 
the election till it was all over? He may have gone to Ireland 
immediately efter the letter was written ; _andso have been removed 
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a considerable distance—as travelling and news were in those days 
—from the scene of Mr. Disraeli’s contest. Or, even if he had 
remained in England, he was absorbed from his position in such an 
overwhelming amount of business, that he may be eagily supposed 
to have forgotten all about the election in the small Buckingham- 
shire town. 

Besides, if O’Connell had been asked to withdraw his recommend- 
ation of Mr. Disraeli, it is possible he would have refused to do so. 

The readet remembers the character of the letter. While ‘it 
speaks favourably of Mr. Disracli, it states that the writer had no 
right to interfere in the Wycombe election. ‘Z have no claim on 
Wycombe,” concludes the letter of O'Connell, “ and can only express 
oly surprise that it should be thought I had any.” 

If “some members of the ministry, panting and pale,” had 
“knocked up” O’Connell in the night to ask him to withdraw such 
a letter, it is probable they would have received an answer of an 
unsanctified kind. O'Connell might have reasonably replied that 
he had no recommendation to withdraw, Fecause he had written 
that he had no recommendation to give. 

‘But, finally, we have two versions of the condition on which 
O'Connell gave his support to Mr. Disraeli. We have O’Connell’s 
version and we have Mr. Disraeli’s. O'Connell says he gave the 
letter because he thought Mr. Disraeli a Radical; Mr. Disraeli 
says O’Connell gave the letter, although he knew him to be a Tory. 
Let the reader choose between the two authorities. 

_ Mr. Disraeli says that, among other evidences of his principles, 
(0’Connell and Hume had his address before them. The sugges- 
tion evidently is that the address contained Tory declarations. It 
happens, unfortunately for Mr. Disraeli,. that we have other testi- 
mony besides his, as to what the character of that address is. 
Mr. Disraeli has told us that the applicationsafor support to Hume 
and O'Connell were made by a friend. 
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Let us make a quotation from the “ Globe” (Jan. 7th, 1836) :— 


(From the “ Globe,” Jan. 7th, 1836.) 


“The friend in question was Mr. Bulwer. When. Mr. Disraeli 
was standing for Taunton, a solicitor of that town, Mr. Cox, 
exposed him in two or thrée really excellently-written pamphlets. 
To this gentleman’s kindness we are indebted for copies of those 
works, which he forwarded to us at our request.. In the last of 
these there is a letter from Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Cox, which we now, 
give :— 

: “Tondon, July 24th, 1835. | 

“Sir—In answer to your letter, 1 beg to say that Mr. Disraeli 
first referred me to a printed hand bill of his own, espousing shart 
Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and Untaxed Knowledge: I concetve 
these principles to be the pole star of the sincere reformers, and to be 
the reverse of Tory ones, I shied that hand bill to Mr, Hume, 
hence the letters of thal gentleman and others, Mr. Disraeli does . 
not deny that he professed those opinions at the time, but he has 
explained since that he intended them for adoption, not against the 
‘Tories, but Whigs. With this explanation I have nothing to do. 
I question his philosophy, but I do not doubt his honour. When 
any man tells me that he votes for Ballot, short Parliaments, and 
the abolition of taxes on knowledge, I can only suppose him to be 
a reformer, and such being my principles, I would always give him 
my support, and I should never dream of asking whether he called 
himself a Radical or a Tory. 

«Tam, &c., 
« (Signed) E. L. Burwrr. 

“To Edward Cox, Esq.” 


What does the reader think now of Mr I isracli's representation 
of his relatiqns with Hume and O'Connell? =“ Even had it been in 
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the power of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume,” wrote Mr. Disracli, 
“to have canvassed in my favour at Wycombe, my political allegy 
ance would not have been the expected consequence of thetr assistance. 
These gentlemen would have aided me from the principles T pro- 
fessed and the measures I advecated in my address.” Which prin- 
ciples in which address Mr. Bulwer tells us were “the reverse 
of ‘Tory ones,” . Yet Mr. Disraeli has asserted that O’Connell 
and Hume knew him to have been partly a Tory, from his 
address. Verhaps the reader may now begin to think that the 
famous “ every letter in every syllable” is “an unadulterated false- 
hood,” might be applied with truthr—but 7o/to the account of 
O'Connell. 

~The “Globe,” in the issue from which a quotation has just been 
maie, reverted to some other passages in Mr. Disracli’s career. 
Among other things, it quoted the statement attributed to him by 
Col. Grey: “ The Whigs have opposed me, and they will repent it.” 
The “Globe” also alluded to his relations with Mr. Hume. 

What was Mr. Disraeli’s reply to the damaing proofs of his oppo- 
nent? Did he—as the “Globe,” it will be observed, has done all 
through the controversy—satisfy himself with a calm if not bold 
statement of fact? Did he adduce documents in proof of every 
assertion ? 


Here is the letter :-— 


(From the “Times,” Jan. oth, 1836.) 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘TIMES.’ 
“ Sir— 

“TT have heard of a man at Waterloo who contrived to fight 
on some little time alter his head was shot off. Thisis theprecise 
situation of the editor of the ‘Globe ;’ he continues writing as the 
other continued fighting, without any brains; but the least skilful 
can in a moment detest that his lncubriion of last. nicht is neg 
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the result -of any intellectual exertion, but merely of: muscular. 
motion. é ; 

“After a week’s trembling silence, the editor of the ‘Globe’ has. 
drivelled out, nearly three columns of the dead man’s prose, and, 
with the aid of an hysterical giggle about the misprint of a single 
letter in my last communication to you, would fain persuade us he 
is still alive. But we all know that the editor of the ‘Globe’ is. 
virtually deceased, and this letter must only be considered as a part 
of his funeral obsequies. 

“Tneed not notice my ‘awful declaration’ about the Whigs, 
which the ghost of the ‘Globe’ has quoted, because ,these words 
were never uttered by me, and because at, the time they were pe-~ 
remptorily contradicted in your journal, twenty-four hours aftér 
they were anonymously asserted to have keen expressed. No one 
ever attempted to substantiate them, and the lie died away like 
many others. As for the extracts from my address, to which the 
spectre has already appealed, I beg to inform the apparition that I 
have not ‘thrown over any of the excellent objects which are 
enumerated in it. The Reform Bill may be, as the editor of the 
‘Globe ’ for once pertinently expresses it, a dishonest trick of. the 
oligarchical Whigs, but it does not follow that, like many other 
tricks, it may not lead to consequences'which the tricksters never 
anticipated. 

“ As for the hon. Member for Middlesex, he has never attacked 
me, and I have, therefore, ever felt bound by the courtesy of society 
not to introduce the name of that gentleman into these discussions. 
more than was absolutely necessary ; but do not let the editor of 
the ‘Globe’ again commit the old error, and attribute to appre- 
chension what courtesy alone prompted. I repeat that Mr. Hume’s 
letter, to which the editor of the ‘Globe’ originally alluded, was 
addressed to a third person. Four-and-twenty hours after it ap- 
peared at Wyrombe, by some extraordinary circumstance, a Ictter 
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-written by the same gentleman was circulated there in favour of 
‘Col, Grey by the committee of my gallant opponent. Whatever 
‘might be the value of Mr. Hume's letter, I did not choose to pass 
“by in silence a proceeding which appeared to every one very extra- 
-ordinary ; therefore I instantly saw Mr. Hume, who afforded me a 
-satisfactory explanation. He afforded it to me by way of letter, and 
-concluded that letter with the expressions quoted by the ingenious 
editor of the ‘Globe.’ ‘This letter was necessarily printed ; but this . 
isnot the letter which has been appealed to in this controversy. All 
the details about my introduction to Mr. Hume, with a letter from 
Mr. Bulwer, and my frequent conferences with Mr. Hume at his 
‘house, are, as usual with the ‘Globe, utter falsehoods. I never 
‘saw Mr. Hume but once in my life, and that was at the House of 
Commons, The object of that interview was to request an expla- 
nation of the circumstance which I have mentioned, and to that 
circumstance the interview was confined. 

“ Tne same reason that deterred me from unnecessarily intro- 
ducing the name of Mr. Hume precluder me from noticing the 
-anonymous insinuations of the editor of the ‘Globe’ respecting 
Lord Durham, and only that reason. 

“ Like the man who left off fighting because he could not keep 
his wife from suppcr, the editor of the ‘Globe’ has been pleased to 
say that he is disinclined to continue this controversy, because it 
gratifies my ‘passion for notoriety.’ The editor of the ‘ Globe ’ 
must have a more contracted mind, and a paltrier spirit, than ever 
I imagined, if he can suppose for a moment that an ignoble con- 
troversy with an obscure animal like himself can gratify the passion 
for notoriety of ence whose works, at least, have been translated 
into the languages of polished Europe, and circulate by thousands 
in the New World. It is not, then, my passion for notoriety that 
has induced me to tweak the editor of thea‘ Globe’-by the nose, 
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to make him eat dirt, and his own words, fouller than any filth ; 
but because I wished to show to the world what a miserable pol- 
troon, what a craven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a 
mere thing, stuffed with straw and rubbish, is the soz-disané director 
of public opinion and official organ of Whig politics. 
“T have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) B. Disrak1t. 
“January 8th.” 


Weill pass over all parts of this letter, excepting the portion which 
refers to Mr. Hume. In reference to his relations with that gentle- 
man, Mr. Disraeli makes three statements :— 

1.—I repeat that Mr. Hume’s letter, to which the editor of 
the ‘Globe’ originally alluded, was addressed to a third person.” 

2.— Four-and-twenty hours after, there appeared at Wycombe, 
by some extraordinary coincidence, a letter, written by the same 
gentleman, circulated titre in favour of Col. Grey by the committee 
of my gallant opponent.” 

3.—“ All the details about my introduction to Mr. Hume, with 
aletter from Mr. Bulwer, and my frequent conferences with Mr. 
Hume at his house, are, as usual with the ‘Globe,’ utter 
falsehoods. I never saw Mr. Hume but once in my life—that was 
at the House of Commons. The object of that interview was to 
request an explanation of the circumstances which I have 
mentioned, and to that circumstance the interview was confined.” 

As to the second of these statements, we will dismiss it with the 
remark that it is in striking contradiction with one of the 
assertions in Mr. Disraeli’s first letter to the “ Times.” ‘That letter 
said that Mr. Hume supported Mr. Disraeli, with a full knowledge 
of Mr. Disraeli’s principles. He now acknowledges that Mr. Hume 
changed fromriendship to hostility. How explain the change ? 
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How, except that Mr. Hume’s recommendation was given wher 
he was ignorant of Mr. Disraeli’s political pringiples, and withdrew 
itwhen he did know them—which is the very reverse of what Mr, 
“Disraeli asserted. But this point will be made evene clearer by- 
and-by. 

Mr. Disraeli remarks in this last letter, that Mr. Hume had “never 
attacked” him. It speaks greatly for Mr. Hume’s forbearance that 
he should have kept silent up to this. Here was the man whom he 
had recommended as a Radical, going about the country as a Tory,. 
attacking with the greatest violence, on the hustings, in the news- 
Papers, and in a pamphlet of more than 200 pages, the 
party and the men whose favour he had sought; yet Mr. Hume 
never said a word, 

He had, however, been at last provoked from his silence, and 
one crushing proof more was added to the mass of evidence already 
given of Mr. Disraeli tergiversation. 

“Our readers,” writes the “Globe” of Jan. 11, 1836, “ will 
perhaps think us cruel in adducing the follwing evidence against 
Mr. Disraeli; but they will bear witness that he has forced us into 
this exposure of him, and the quarrel commenced with an allusion, 
on our part, to his former notorious connection with that 
reforming party, which he now treats with such unwarrantable 
violence, Mr.. Disraeli chose to think he could bully us out of 
this charge, and has, step by step, forced us into specific accusations 
and proofs. To substantiate charges once made, when called upon 
by the person criminated, is due to-our own character; and we 
have, therefore, reluctantly answered his defiance by appealing to 
Mr. Scott and Mr, Hume in support of the truth of our statement 
respecting facts of which they were witnesses. 

' “Mr. Scott, our original informant, has sent the following 
answer to our report of Saturday :— 
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479 THE EDITOR OF THE “GLOBE.” 

«*Sir,—In answet to your appeal to me in the “Globe” of 
Saturday, whether Mr. Disraeli had called upon Mr. Hume at his 
house in Bryanston Square, to solicit his support at the Wycombe 
election in 1832, I have no hesitation in stating that I have a 
distinct recollection of his having done so, and that he then made a 
general profession of his political principles, wh ich he stated were.in 
accordance with those which Mr. Hume ts well known to advocate. 
In the multiplicity of business in which Mr. Hume is engaged, and 
amongst the many applications, similar to Mr. Disracli’s, which are 
‘made to him on the eve of a general election, I might have 
forgotten, ere now, his interview with Mr. Hume, but for the 
circumstance of a friend of Mr. Hume's stating in a blunt way, on 
hearing what he had done, that he was very wrong in doing $0, as 
Mr. Disraeli wasa d——d Tory, and that Mr. Hume would soon 
find him so, This circumstance, and that of the correspondence 
which followed, with the view of ascertaining what Mr, Disraeli’s 
political opinions really were, impressed the matter on my mind, 

«have the honour to be, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“*Waxrer Scort. 

«Cleveland Row, St. James, 

“sith Jan, 1836.” 


“Mr. Hume,” continues the «Globe, “has been kind enough to 
answer our appeal by the following communication :— 


«(70 THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ GLOBE.” 
‘ «Bryanston Square, Jan. 1 ith, 1836. 
«+ Sir,—Vou have appealed to me in the “Globe” of the gth, 
as to some matters of fact in dispute between you and Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, and i is with considerable reluctance that I answer that 
appeal. 
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“*T have had some doubts how far I should be warranted in 
referring to private correspondence, at the time, to clear up these 
doubts ; but on the whole, I consider it best to all Parties to show, 
by copies of part of the correspondence, how I becarhe connected 
with the matters referred to in the “Times” of the 8th, and in your 
papers of the 7th and gth instant, which’ you hav@sent me. - 

“To the first question, “Whether Mr. Benjamin Disrael called 
on mein Bryanston Squareto solicit my support at Wycomb 2” J 
answer that my impression certainly ts that he did call on me in 
Bryanston Square to solicit my support asa candidate for Wycombe; 
but'I cannot decidedly say whether with Mr. E. L, Bulwer or 
alone. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Bulwer requested me 
to give Mr. Disracli—a friend of his, and a warm supporter of 
mine—a recommendation to some reformers at Wycombe, where 
he was going to offer himself as a candidate. I told him that I 
had no acquaintance there, and he suggested that a few lines from 
me to Mr, Disraeli, expressive of my wish to see him returned to 

Parliament, would answer thé purpose. I requested Mr. Bulwer to 

write to me to that effect, if he was perfectly satisfied with Mr. 
Disracli’s political principles ; and I anncx a copy of his letter 
(No. 1), dated the 2nd of June, 1832, in favour of Mr. Disracli, 
which I considered satisfactory. 1 immediately addressed a letter 
(No. 2), and enclosed it to Mr. Bulwer to be forwarded to him, 
I received a letter (No. 3) from Mr. Disraeli, dated the 5th of 
June, acknowledging the receipt of my letter of the 2nd. 

“*To the second question, “ Whether Mr. Disracli gave me to 

“understand whether he was a Tory or a Radical?” Z can state, 

with perfect confidence, that I understood from Mr. Disraeli’ that he 

was an ardent supporter and a zealous” advocate oS my general 

political principles; and thal, if he should obtain a scat ta Parlia- 

ment, he would support them there. Vf my Rtter to Mr. Disraeli is 

not sufficiently explicit as to that point, every person who has 
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watched my political conduct must be satisfied that Z sever would” 
have pul pen to paper in any other belief. 

“« By the correspondence, it appears that Mr. Bulwer wrote to me 
under the beljef that Mr. Disraeli was a supporter of my reform 
opinions. I expressed in my letter to Mr. Disraeli, a hope that all 
the reformers wogld rally round him, as the man who entertained 
Liberal opinions “ on every branch of government, and was prepared” 
to support reform and cconomy in every department.” Mr. Disraeli, 
on the receipt of that letter, expressed himself thus :—It will be, 
my endeavour that you shall not repent the confidence which you 
have reposed in me.” J believed him to bea Radical Reformer, and’ 
certainly placed confidence in him as such. 

“«¢ Tf there had been any doubt in my mind of Mr. Disraeli having 
professed himself unequivocally a Liberal, the following paragraph in 
a letter of Azs of the 8th of June, to me, announcing the resignation 
of Sir Thomas Baring, must have convinced me :—‘‘I think, after 
what has passed, I have some claim upon you and your friends, to: 
prevent any split in the Teri party here, and ay stranger from. 
coming down to oppose me.” 

“© As to the third question, it will be seen that the expressions: 
quoted in the “Globe” were in my first letter ‘to Mr. Disraeli. 
To the best of my recollection, I never saw Mr, Disraeli but twice: 
-—the first time, as I have already stated, in Bryanston Square, and 
the second time at the Indian Board. J never wrole to any third’ 
person in favour of Mr Disraeli. 

“«T remain, your obedient servant, 
“*Josern Hume.’ 


“No. 1,” continues the ‘Globe,’ “is the copy of Mr. Bulwer’s 
first letter to Mr. Hume. Though, under the circumstances of the 
case, the publication of~his letter would be perfectly justifiable, vet, as- 
Mr. Bulwer is fot in town, and his consent to its publication cannot be 
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obtained, we $Htll not make it public unless Mr. Disracli calls.upon 
us todo so, We shall only say that in it Mr. Bulwer tells Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Disraeli ‘is very anxious to have a line from yau, 
expressive of a wish for his retugn.’ No. 2 is Mr. Hume's letter, 
in consequence, written to Mr. Disraeli.” 

This letter the reader has already seen in the fourth chapter. 

And now comes the third enclosure—perhaps the most important 
ofall, * 

“Bradenham House, Wycombe, : 
“Tuesday, June sth, 1832. 

“Sir,—I have had the honour and gratification of receiving 
your letter this morning. Accept my sincere, my most cordial, 
thanks, : 

“It will be my endeavour that you shall not repent the confidence 
which you have reposed in me. 

“ Believe me, sir, that if it be my fortune to be returned in the 
present instance to a reformed Parliament, I shall remember with 
satisfaction that that return is mainly attributable to the interest 
expressed in my success by one of the most distinguished dnd 
able of our citizens. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“ (Signed) B. Disrarnt. 

“ Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P.” 


Could any exposure be more complete? Almost every single 
one of Mr. Disraeli’s assertions is met by a direct negative; and 
the direct negative ts proved. 

Mr. Disraeli said he did not call on Mr. Hume to ask his 
recommendation to Wycombe. Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. 
Hume's secretary, says that he did. Mr. Diaeli asserted that Mr. 
Hume had written to a third party; Mr. Hume shots that he had 
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written to Mr. Disraeli direct. Finally, Mr. Disraeli suggested that 
Mr. Hume knew he was partially a Tory; Mr. Hume proves that 
Mr. Disraeli applied to him as a Radical Reformer. © 

And, on this last point, let us #emark that the answer of Mr. 
Humes takes away the last possible excuse that may be made or 
imagined for Mr. Disraeli. 

We know that “cries” are sometimes misleading things in 
politics ; that men, calling themselves Liberal, may consent to such 
unjustifiable restrictions on liberty as a Permissive Bill; that, in 
the name of Progress, wild schemes are proposed, which mean a 
return to barbarism. ‘Therefore, it might be argued that Mr. 
Disraeli was under the hallucination that the Tory party was the 
party of Radical Reform, and that, therefore, he was ‘bound to 
oppose their opponents. 

Radical Reformer, it might have been argued on his behalf, was 
not a political term which unmistakeably designated a man’s party 
position, . 

But the passage quéted from a letter of his by Mr. Hume 
annihilates this argument. ‘If there had been any doubt,” writes 
Mr. Hume, “in my mind of Mr. Disracli having professed himself 
unequivocally a Liberal, the following paragraph ina letter of Azs 
of the 8th of June, to me, announcing the resignation of. Sir 
Thomas Baring, must have convinced me :—* I think, after what 
has passed, I have some claim upon you ands your’ friends, to 
prevent any split 7 ‘he Liberal party.” Tere Mr. Disraeli uses 
one of the recognised and unmistakeable terms by which is designated 
aman’s choice between the two political parties of the country. 
Can Mr. Disraeli now pretend that he meant, when he spoke of 
Radical Reform, to be regarded as a Tory ? 

“We think,” says the “Globe,” concluding the article in which 
the letters just quoted Tave been given, “ we may now close our 
case against Mr. Disraeli. We have adduced our “evidence ; it. is 
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for him, ‘possible, to rebut it. We shall not be tempted again, 
by mere denials, or explanations, or insolent bravadoes, to continue 
a controversy with a man who is not entitled to enter on one with 
us, until he has freed himself from the serious imputations which 
attach to him.” Assuredly this is not too strong a comment on . 
the controversy. 

Any man, with an ordinary amount of modesty or sensitiveness, 
would have felt some humiliation after he had been so terribly 
exposed. But Mr. Disracli has the courage or impudence to 
declare, in a letter written the next day to the “Times,” that he 
has subjected the “Globe” to a “ disgraceful discomfiture ;” not’ 
only that, but he attacks, in the most violent manner, the political 
principles of the man under whose anspices-he entered public 
life, and the personal character of the man to whom he had vowed 
everlasting gratitude. 


Here is Mr. Disraeli’s reply :-— 

(From the “Times,” Jan. 12th, 1836.) 
“TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ., M.P. 

-“Sir,—You have at length dropped the mask ; and, in becoming 
my avowed assailant, you permit me to relate circumstances which 
would, long ago, have silenced the idle controversy with which the: 
evening organ of Whig politics has attempted to cloak its recefit- 
disgraceful discompfiture. I have mentioned in my letter to ‘the 
editor of the “ Times,” that Ihave only’ met you once, and that 
was at the House of Commons: it appears you were then 
attending the Indian Committee. You know very well under 
what circumstances I was forced to apply to you personally on the 
occasion; you know you had conducted yourself in a manner which 
was not only a violation of all the courtesies, but of the common 
honesty of life; you know the extreme difficulty which I had in 
extracting from you a satisfactory explanation, and i cannot forget, 
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though you may, the offers of service which on that occasion’ you 
made to me, and which»I declined. Some months after this, a 
vacancy, which never occurred, being threatened in the borough of 
Marylebone, I announced myself in opposition to the Whig 
candidate who was already in the field. In the course of my 
canvass, I called upon Mr. Joseph Hume, an influential elector 
of that borough—one, too, recently so profuse in his offers of service, 
and now in violent opposition to that party which I had ever 
resisted. You were, I was informed, severely indisposed; you weré 
not even seen by me, but J explained to your clerk or secretary the 
object of my visit, and, that no crror might occur, I wrote a letter 
in your house, which I delivered to that secretary ; doubtless, being 
a canvassing epistle, it was sufficiently complimentary. It is: 
obvious you take very good care of these documents, but why. is 
not this letter produced? because it would have explained how 
your secretary remembered my calling at your residence, and: 
because it would have confirmed my previous account; and when 
I id call, I had not the honour of seeing yourself. Your ‘im- 
pression’ that I did call upon you in Bryanston Square at the 
beginning of your letter, at the end of your communication swells 
into certainty, Why were you more certain at the termination of 
your epistle than at the beginning? Were you strengthened by 
your secretary's recollection of me? I have shown you how we 
chanced to meet. The truthis, you wished to colafirm an anonymous 
libeller in his statement that Thad sought a formal interview with 
you before I became a candidate at Wycombe, and it is obvious, 
from the cautious mendacity at the commencement of your letter, 
that you were aware that you were countenancing a lie. 

“ But I have not done with you. Whether you wrote a letter of 
me or to me at Wycombe—whether I saw you when I called at your, 


house ornot-—whether we met half a dozen times oronly once—what, 
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question? This controversy commenced by the evening organ of 
the Whigs being instructed by its masters to attack and answer my 
‘Vindication of the English Constitution ;’ the unlettered editor 
of the ‘Globe,’ as ignorant of the history as he is of the language 
of his country, puzzled and confounded, sought refuge in the vile 
and vulgar expedient of personally abusing the author. If he cannot 
redeem his oft-repeated bluster of reputation, let his masters hire * 
another, and abler, hack to bafile that exposure of the plots and 
fallacies of their unprincipled faction. The illogical editor of the 
‘Globe,’ incompetent to distinguish between principles and 
measures, accused me of political tergiversation, because, with the 
same principles as I had ever professed, | was not of opinion that 
in 1835 two particular measures Were necessary Ww hich I deemed 
expedient in 1832. I stated my “reason why I no longer deemed 
these measures expedient. The editor of the ‘Globe’ has never 
answered them ; butif the editor of the ‘Globe’ requires any further 
information on the subject—if he be still anxious to learn how it 
may be possible, without any forfeiture of ‘political principles, to 
hold different opinions at different seasons respecting politi¢al 
measures, I refer him to his patron, Lord John Russell, the 
whilom supporter of tricnnial Parliaments, or his ancient master, 
Lord Spencer, the long-while advocate of the ballot. If these right 
honourable personages cannot succecd in introducing a compre- 
hension of this subgect into the unparalleled skull of the editor of 
the ‘Globe,’ why then he must even have recourse to the Magnus 
Apollo of the Treasury bench, Sir John Hobhouse, who will 
doubtless make it most lucidly obvious to him how a man who 
commences a political career, pledged to annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage, may duly dwindle into a low Whig upholder of 
a senatorial existence of seven years, and a suffrage limited to the 
mystical boundary of a ten-pound franchise. 
“But, sir,as yéu are so happy in addressing letters to the editor 
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of the ‘Globe,’ and since your political consistency is so universally 
acknowledged, that you, as you classically express it, cannot put pen 
to paper without producing some fresh evidence of public integrity, 
permit me tp ask you what is your opinion of the consisteney of 
that man who, after having scraped together a fortune by jobbing 
in Government contracts in a colony, and entering the House of 
Commons as the Tory representative of a close corporation, 
suddenly becomes the apostle of economy and unrestricted suffrage, 
and closes a career, commenced and matured in corruption, by 
spouting sedition in Middlesex, and counselling rebellion in 
Canada ? 
“ Your obedicnt servant, 
(Signed) B. DisRaru. 
_ “34, Upper Grosvenor street, * 
“ Monday evening.” 


This letter is confident enough; yet the very next day Mr. 
Disracli was obliged to,correct his statement on one of the most 
prominent points of controversy. Ife was obliged 10 acknowledge 
that Mr. Hume had written to him ¢irec/, and not through a third 
person, as he had all along asserted.* 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘TIMES.’ 

“Sir,—I had hoped not to have troubled you again onthe 
subject of Mr. Hume, his public statements, and his private 
secretary, but a circumstance has just occurred, very gratifying to 
me, and which I think must be scarcely so to every manly 
mind who rejoices in the exposure of violent conspiracy. A friend 
of mine has discovered, among my papers at Bradenham, the letter 
of Mr. Bulwer which originally led to the Wycombe corres- 
pondence. Here it follows; I have marked a passage in italies :—-~ 





* ¢¢Times.” Tan. 12, 1836, 
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“ Copy of a letter from Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Disraeli, June 3rd, 
1832. 

“ {My dear Disracli,—Z have received from my friend, Mr. Hume, 
a letter addressed to you, which I have forwarded to Bradenham. In 
case you should not receive it in such good time as may be wished, 
I may as well observe, that in it Mr. Hume expresses “ his great 
satisfaction” at hearing you are about to start for Wycombe, his 
high opinion of your talents and principles ; and while he regrets 
that he knows. no one at Wycombe, whom otherwise he would 
certainly endeavour to interest in your behalf, he avails himself of 
his. high situation in public esteem, to remind the electors of 

- Wycombe that the Reform Bill is but a means to the end of good 
and cheap government, and that they ought to show themselves 
deserving of the results of that great measure by choosing members 
of those talents and those principles which can alone advocate the 
popular cause, and which Mr, Hume joins with me in believing 
you to eminently possess. 

“You will receive his letter at latest on Tuesday morning, 
and so anxious was he in your behalf, that he would not leave 
London, though on matters of urgent private usiness, until he 
had written it. 

«« Assuring you, &c., 

«ek. L. Butwer.’ 
“That I may not,” he goes on, “be considered, under any 

circumstances, ungrateful to a gentleman who was ‘so anxious on 
my behalf, that he would not leave London, though on matters .of 
urgent private business,’ I will just observe that almost ere the ink 
was ary of the letter in which I acknowledged the receipt of his 
favour, and the tone of which alone would prove we had then no 
personal acquaintance, I found this same Mr. Hume, without 
giving any notice to Mr. Bulwer or myself of his intention, not only 
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ate, 


exerting his influence in London against me, but absolutely waiting 
canvassing letters in favour of my opponent. On seeking an 
explanation from him of this conduct—the only time, I repeatyand 
as I now prove, I ever saw Mr. Hume—he informed that he could 
not, on reflection, countenance so violent an opponent to the Whigs. 

“This letter of Mr. Bulwer, sir, accounts for the only error 
which I have committed in my statement, although I wrote from 
memory. Recollecting that I became acquainted with the contents 
of Mr. Hume’s letter in a communication from Mr. Bulwer, I took 
it for granted, as in the instance of Mr. O’Connell, that the letter 
was addressed to that honourable gentleman. It is now shown 
that Mr. Hume's letter was in fact delivered, but not addressed, to 
Mr. Bulwer, and that Mr. Bulwer communicated the substance of 
it to me at Bradenham. An error so trivial hardly exceeds a clerical 
mistake.” 


Thus compelled to admit an error, Mr. Disraeli goes on without 
the least abatement of $elf-confidence :— 


“Every other statement I have made, though, I repeat, merely 
writing from memery and in haste, is not only substantially but 
absolutely correct; every statement that Mr. Hume has made, 
though writing at Icisure, and with an appeal to documents, is 
substantially and absolutely incorrect. I had no motive to mis- 
represent the circumstances, for they had nothing to do with the 
merits of my case; Mr. Hume had every motive to misrepresent 
the circumstances, for on their misrepresentation his case entirely 
depended. In attempting to crush a political opponent, he has 
‘hoist his own petard,’ and afforded the public a further illustration 
of his proverbial veracity. As for the poor editor of the ‘Globe,’ 
he of course feels like.any other too) who has failed in a dirty job. 
But for the private secretary, who recollects my calling at the house 
with Mr, Bulwer, secing and conferring with Mr. Hume, and 
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seceiving from his own hands his celebrated autograph, what an 
invaluable memory he has! . 
“TJ have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your obliged and obedient scrvant, * 
“B. Disraewr, 
ta Jan. 13.” 


These last sentences contain almost as many inaccuracies as 
lines. It is quite as incorrect to say that “every other statement ” 
of Mr. Disraeli is “absolutely correct” as to say that “every other 
statement” of Mr. Hume is “ substantially and absolutely incorrect.” 
For instance, the mest important statement of all those made by 
Mr. Hume is that Mr. Disracli sought his support as a Radical 
member of the Liberal party. How has Mr. Disracli_ shown that 
this statement is ‘substantially and absolutely incorrect?” He 
has not done so; on the contrary, his own admissions prove that 
that statement—the very: point of the whole controversy—is “ not 
only substantially but absoltitely correct.” 

Mr. Hume may have been mistaken in his “ impression ”’—for 
he spoke only of an “impression”—that Mr: Disraeli called at 
Bryanston Square to solicit his support at Wycombe, although Mr. 
Hume is strongly cosroborated in this statement by his private 
secretary. “An error so trivial hardly exceeds a clerical mistake” 
—especially as Mr. Disraeli himself acknowledges that he saw Mi. 
Hume while the Wycombe election was going on. 

Nor is it true that Mr. Hume “ had every motive to misrepresent 
qhe circumstances,” while Mr. Disraeli had none. Mr. Hume’s 
character for personal and political integrity, and, above all, for 
political consistency, was well established. Mr. Disraeli’s character 
in all those points was open to the most sgrious question. 

So ended the “ Globe” controversy. We have dealt with it at 
alength tht may appear to some readers out of proportion to its 
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importance. However, the writer of a biography is compelled ‘to 
measure the importance of an event by the amount of light it 
throws on the character of the man whose life he writes. And we 
cannot help* thinking that Mr. Disraeli’s controversy with the 
“Globe” is one of the most instructive episodes in his whole 
career. 

In the course of this book, we shall be drawn by Mr. Disraeli 
into a discussion on the personal veracity and the political con- 
sistency of more than one public man. We shall also be asked by 
Mr. Disraeli to pronounce judgment on the conduct of more than 
one public man, towards former friends and colleagues. 

These are the very questions we have just been considering in 
the case of Mr. Disraeli himself. Mr. Disraeli's personal veracity, 
Mr. Disraeli’s political consistency, Mr. Disraeli’s conduct ‘to former 
friends and colleagues, are all involved in his dispute with the 
“Globe.” When he asks usto test other men on those three points, 
it is not useless to knoy how he himself came out of a similar 
examination, 
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CHAPTER XII 
SUCCESSOR TO JUNIUS, 


HE last letter of Mr. Disraeli to the “Times,” in his 

controversy with the “Globe,” was published on Jan, 13th. 

On Jan. 19th appeared the first of a series of letters, signed 

“Runnymede.” These letters have been generally attributed to 

Mr. Disraeli; and they certainly bear a strong resemblance in their 
style to other productions fgom his pen. * 

The first letter is addressed to Lord Melbourne. “It is perhaps 
hopeless,” writes “ Runnymede,” “that your lordship should rouse 
yourself from the embraces of that siren Desidia, to whose fatal 
influences you are not less a slave than our second Charles, and 
that you should cease to saunter over the destinies of a nation, and 
lounge away the glory of an empire. With the exception of an 
annual oration against parliamentary reform, your career in the 
House of Commons was never remarkably distinguished. Your 
Cabinet, indeed, appears to have been constructed from the materials 
of your old dramatic company. The domestic policy of the 
country is entrusted to the celebrated author of ‘Don Carlos ;’ the 
Fletcher of this Beaumont. The author of the siege of Con- 
stantinople, (an idea apparently borrow%d from your Russian 
allies), is the guardian of the lives and properties of the Irish 
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clergy, under the charitable supervision of.‘ the first tragedy man,’ 
the Lord of Mulgrave ; Lord Glenelg admirably personifies a sleepy 
audience; while your Chancellor of the Exchequer beats ° Mr, 
Power, and your Secretary for Fortign Affairs, in his mimetic 
sympathy with French manners and intimate acquaintance with 
French character, is scarcely inferior to the late Charles Mathews.” 

The character of the Cabinet being thus sketched, “ ‘Runny- 
mede” proceeds to deal a blow at O’Connell :— 

“«Qur taste for evil does not seem to be on the wane, since it has 
permitted this great empire to be governed by Whigs, and has 
induced even those Whigs to be governed by an Irish rebel.” 

And the idea of the dependence of the Cabinet on Oo" Connell is 
thus further enlarged upon :— 

“But while I watch you in your ludicrous councils, an awful 
shade rises from behind the chair of my Lord President. Svaves/ 
it is your master; it is Eblis, with Captain Rock’s bloody cap 
shadowing his atrocioys countenance. In one hand he waves a 
torch, and in the other clutches a skull.” 

This is a fair specimen of the general style of these productions. 
They are vehemently, grossly and cleverly abusive. “Runnymede,” 
if not Mr, Disraeli, had Mr. Disraeli’s chief gift: he could scold 
well. 

The second letter,* addressed to Mr. Thos. Attwood, M.P., 
begins :— 

“ You are a provincial banker, labouring under financial i mono- 
mania.” Then comes this curious passage :—“ I met recently with 
an observation which rather amused me. It was a distinction 
drawn in some journal between high nonsense and low nonsense. 
I thought that distinction was rather happily illustrated.” 

Surely, if Mr. Disraeli did not write, he must have inspired that~ 


—— 





* Times,” Jan., 1836, 
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sentence. To puff himself under the guise of another name is so 
very like our present Prime Minister ! 

“Runnymede ” thus tries his hand on Lord Brougham :—* 

“In your elaborate mimicry of Lord Bacon, your most implacable 
enemies must confess that, at least in one respect, you have rivalled 
your great original—you have contrived to get disgraced. In your 
treatise “pn hydrostatics you may not have completely equalled the 
fine and profound researches of the ‘Lord Chancellor of nature He 
your most ardent admirers may hesitate in preferring the ‘Penny 
Magazine’ to the ‘Novum Organon ;’ even the musings of Jenkins; 
and themeditations of Tomkins, may notbe deemedto come quite as 
much ‘home to men’s business and bosoms’ as the immortal 
essays ; but no one can deny, neither friend nor foe, that you are 
as much shunned as their author—almost as much despised.” 

And further on, “ Runnymede” writes :—» 

“At present I am informed that your lordship is occupied ‘in a 
translation of your treatise of Natural Theology into German, on 
the Hamiltonian system. The translation of a work on a subject 
of which you know little, into a tongue of which you know nothing, 
seems the climax of those fantastic freaks of ambitious superficiality 
which our lively neighbours describe by a finer term than quackery.” 

The next lettert of “Runnymede” is couched in very different 
language, for it is addressed to Sir Robert Peel, whom. all true 
Conservatives—Mr. Disraeli among the rest—must have admired 
very much in 1835. Thus tenderly and touchingly begins the 
epistle :-— ”% 

“ Before you feccive this letter you will, in all probability, have 
quitted the halls and bowers of Drayton—those gardens and that 
library where you have realized the romance of Verulam, and where 

~~ 
* “Times,” Jan. 25th, 1836. 
t “Times,” Jan. 27th, 1836. 
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you enjoy the ‘lettered leisure’ that Temple loved. Your present 
progress to the metropolis may not be as picturesque as that which 
you experienced twelve months back, when the confidence of yuu: 
Sovereign and the hopes of your country summoned you from the 
galleries of the Vatican and the city of the Cwsars. It may not be 
as picturesque, byt it is not less proud—it will be mfore triumphant.” 

“ You are summoned,” continues the enthusiastic writer, “now, 
like the Knight of Corinth in Schiller’s heroic ballad, as Me only 
hope of a suffering people. The mighty dragon is again abroad, 
depopulating our fields, wasting our pleasant places, poisoning our 
fountains, menacing our civilisation. In your chivalry alone ts our 
hope. Clad in the panoply of your splendid talents and your spotless 
character, we feel assured that you will subdue this unnatural and 
unnational monster, and that we may yet see sedition and treason 
and rapine, rampant as they may have of late figured, quail before. 

your power and prowess.” 

And, thus, the Conservative Premicr is contrasted with a Whig 
predecessor :— . 

“You kept your post until you found you were sodangerier the 

_ King’s prerogative, to support which you had alone accepted his 
majesty’s confidence. What a contrast does your administrasion as 
Prime Minister afford to that of one of your recent predecessors! 
No selfish views, no family aggrandizement, no family jobs, no 
nepotism. . . . . . Contrast the serene retirement of 
Drayton, and the repentant solitude of Howick; contrast the 
statesman cheered after his factious defeat by the sympathy of the 
nation, Vth the coronetted Necker, the worn-out Machiavel wringing 
his helpless hands over his hearth in remorseful dekpair, and looking 
up with a sigh at his scowling ancestors. Pitt Tae in the 
plentitude of his power, never enjoyed more cordial confidence than 
that which is now ext-nded to yau by every alleged section of the _ 
Conservative ranks.” And so gn, 
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Mr. Spring Rice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is next 
addressed.* He is an “Irish adventurer,’ metamorphosed into a 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer;” is “shrewd without being sagacious,” 
bustling without method, loquacious without eloquence, ever 
prompt, though always superficial, and ever active, though always 
blundering.” t 

“ And,” we are further told, “Athens, when ruled by a Disdar 
Aga, who was the deputy of the chief of the Eunuchs at Con- 
stantinople, was not so contemptible as England governed by a 
Limerick lawyer, the deputy of an Irish rebel.” 

“As for the polished Palmerston, and the pious Grant,” says 
“Runnymede” further on, “and the other trading statesmen of 
easy virtue, for them it would be advisable, I think, at once to 
erect a political Magdalen Hospital.” 

This is severe enough on Palmerston and Grant, but in a 
previous letter they had been still more bitterly denounced. They 
remind “Runnymede,” or Mr. Disraeli, “ of two battered female 
sinners: one frivolous, the other exhausted ; one taking refuge 
from conscious scorn in rouge and the affected giggle of fluttering 
folly, and the other in strong waters and devotion.”’t 

Lord John Russell, in the next letter, is told that he was ‘born 
with a strong ambition and a feeble intellect.” He is the author of 
“the feeblest tragedy in our language,” “the feeblest romance in 
our literature,” and “the feeblest political essay on record ”—~ 
which is certainly “cool’’ from the author of “Count Alarcos,” 
“ Alroy” and the ,“ Vindication.” 7 : 

Lord John is “cold, inanimate, with weak voice and mincing 
manner ;” he “struck down” Lord Grey; “banished every man 
of talent from the Cabinet ;” “you aim to reduce everything to your 





* © Times,” Jan. 3oth. 1835, 


t “ Times,” Jan, rgth, 1836. 
t “Times,” Feb st, 1836. 
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own mean level;” “to degrade everything to your malignant 
standard. Finally, my lord, when he learns that you are the 
leader of the English House of Commons, our traveller may begin 
to comprehend how the Egyptians worshipped—an insect.” 

A letter * to “The People,” which comes next,’ principally 
devotes itself to an attack on O’Connell. “Runnymede” first 
attempts—following a policy in 1835 which Mr. Disraeli imitated 
during the Irish Church debates—to raise a “‘ No Popery ” cry. 

« And what is this power,” asks “ Runnymede,” “beneath 
whose sirocco breath the fame of England is fast withering? Were 
it the dominion of another conqueror, another bold bastard. with 
belted sword, we might gnaw the fetter which we could not burst ; 
were it the genius of Napoleon with which we were again struggling, 
we might trust the issue to the God of battles, with a sainted 
confidence in our good cause, and our national energies; but we 
are sinking beneath a power before which the proudest conquerory* 
have grown pale, and by which the nations most devoted to freedy 
have become enslaved'—the power of a foreign priesthood.” 

And again :— 

“The insignificance of the Pope is adduced by your enemies 
evidence of the insignificance of the papacy. Tis the fatal falk 
by which they mean to ride roughshod over England.” 

O'Connell is then called a “hired instrument of the papacy, 
and a “foreign rebel.” ‘He cannot be of greater importance 
than he is. Demoralised in character, desperate in fortunes, 
infinitely over-estimated in talents, he is the most powerful individual 
in the world, because he is entrusted with the delegated influence 
of the greatest power in existence.” : 

O'Connell “is not as yet as great as Robespierre, although he 
resembles that terrific - agitator in every thing except his disinterested- 





* © Times,” Feb. 3rd, 1836. 
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ness.” He is “a Nisi Prius lawyer with the soul of a demagogue ;” 
“he has no wit, though he may claim his fair proportion of Milesian 
humour which every one inherits who bears a hod. His pathos is 
the stage sentiment of a barn ; his invective is slang... 

“ His public and his private life are equally profligate; he has 
committed every crime that does not require courage; the man 
who plunders the peasant can also starve his child.” 

O'Connell attacks our “ Church,” our “Princes,” stirs up 
“rebellion” against the “ Senate,” and finally seeks the “destruction 
of everything English.” . 

Again, we have a change of tone: flattery the most fulsome 
succeeds to abuse the most brutal. 

“My lord,” writes « Runnymede,” addressing Lord Stanley,* 
“the rebels are again victorious, and, to your lordship’s lasting 
honour, you have been the First to resist their treasonable authority,” 

“From the moment” Lord Stanley “denounced the disgusting 

raldom and the base expedients of” his « chicaning colleagues, 

“atter feeling pervaded England, and aninzated Englishmen.” 

‘When, therefore,” continues “ Runnymede,” “I find you at 

sth avowedly united with that eminent man (Sir R. Peel) on 

om the hopes of his country rest with a discerning and deserving 

nfidence, and who, in his parliamentary talents, his proud 

sation, and his unsullied fame, is worthy of your alliance, I was 
rejoiced, but not surprised,” 

In the next letter + « Runnymede” addresses the uncle of Lord 
George Bentinck, Lord William Bentinck, who had been Governor- 
General of India. “I have just read,” writes “Runnymede,” “ your 
lordship’s address to the clectors of the city of Glasgow, and when 
T remember thatthe author of this production has been entrusted 





* “Times,” Feb. 8th, 18367 
f “Times,” Feb, 13th, 1836. 
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for no inconsiderable period with the government of 100,000,00¢ 
of human beings, I tremble. I say not this with reference to the 
measure of which-you have there announced yourself the advocate, 
but to the manner in which that announcement is expressed. Itim- 
plies, in my opinion, at the same time a want of honesty and a 
want of sense.” " 

“But, now for your masterpiece,” writes “ Runnymede” further 
on. **The Corn Laws area difficult question; I am for their 
abolition.’ How exquisitely does this sentence paint your weak and 
puzzled mind, and your base and grovelling spirit! Confessing at 
the same time your inability to form an opinion, yet gulping down 
the measure to gain the seat. Space alone prevents me from 
following the noble candidate for;[Glasgow through the remainder 
of his address, admirably characteristic as it is of the same 
mixture of a perplexed intellect and a profligate ambition.” 

This passage would almost convince us that “ Runnymede” 
cannot, after all, be My. Disraeli. Would Mr. Disraeli have the 
courage, so soon after“his exposure by the “ Globe,” to talk of any 
other man’s “ profligate ambition?” Assuredly, a fellow feeling 
would have made him kinder. 

“ Have, then,” asks the virtuously indignant ‘ Runnymede” in 
conclusion, ‘the Republican electors of Glasgow, eager to be 
represented by a lord, selected for their champion in the Senate 
one of those mere /ces of debilitated humanity and exhausted nature 
which the winds of India and the waves of the Atlantic, periodically 
waft to the hopeless breezes of their native cliffs? . The address is 
ominous; and perhaps, ere the excitement of session may have 
passed, congenial Cheltenham will receive from glorious Glasgow 
the antiquated governor and the drivelling nabob |” 

Lord Palmerston is next attacked :—* 





* “Times,” Feb. 22nd, 1836. 
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“Our language,” writes “Runnymede,” “ commands no ex- 
pression of scorn which has not been exhausted in the celebration 
of your character ; there is no conceivable idea of degradation 
which has not been, at some period or another; asseciated with 
your career. Yet the seven Prime Ministers, alf of whom you 
have served with equal fidelity, might suffice, one would think, with 
their united certificates, to vamp up the first; ant as for your 
conduct, so distinguished an orator as your lordship has turnedout, 
can never want a medium for its triumphant ‘vindication, even if 
it were denied the columns of that favoured journal where we 
occasionally trace the finished flippancy of your lordship’s airy pen.” 

“T remember in the old days,” says “ Runnymede” further on, 
“when you addressed the Speaker from our side of the House, 
“Your oratorical displays were accompanied not only by the blushes; 
but even the hesitation of youth. These might be esteemed the 
not-unpleasing characteristics of an ingenuous modesty had they 
not been associated with a callous confidence of tone, and an 
offensive flippancy of language, which proved they were rather the 
consequence of a want of breeding than of a deficiency of self. 
esteem.” 

In another place, Lord Palmerston is told: “You owe the Whigs 
great gratitude, my lord, and therefore, I think, you will betray them.” 

Was “Runnymede,” when he wrote this, drawing a general 
inference from a particular case? Did he think political betrayat 
always followed political obligation, because Mr. Disraeli had been 
to lately shown to have betrayed O’Connel! and Joseph Hume? 

The letter, towards the end, contains this fine burst :-— 

“Oh! my country! fortunate, thrice fortunate, England! with 
your destinies at such 2 moment entrusted to the Lord Fanny of 
diplomacy! Methinks I can see your lordship, the Sporus of 
politics, cajoling France with an airy compument and menacing 
Russia with a perfumed cane.” 
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Sir John Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, was next assailed.* 
«Runnymede ” was inexpressibly shocked at seeing a Radical like 
“Hobhouse sitting on the same bench with an ex-Tory, like 
Palmerston. .“‘ Runnymede” did not, like Mr. Disraeli, think that 
the Tory party was the really democratic party, and could, therefore, 
be supported by men of Radical principles. ‘You have met,” 
writes the uncompromising and elegant-spoken “Runnymede” —“you 
have fhet like the Puritan and the Prostitute on the banks of Lethe, 
jn Garrick’s farce, with an equally convenient oblivion of the 
characteristic incidents of your previous careers; you giving up 
your annual Parliaments and universal suffrage, he casting to the 
winds his close corporations and borough nominees ; you whispering 
conservatism on the hustings or braying with your revolutionary 
uproar, he spouting Reform in the still recesses of the. dust of 
Downing Street ; the one reeking from a Newgate cell, the other» 
redolent of the boudoirs of May Fair—yet both of them alike, the 
Tory underling and the Radical demagogue closing the ridiculous 
contrast with one grfhd diapason of harmonious inconsistency, 
both merging in the Whig minister.” 

The charges which “ Runnymede ” here brings against Sir John 
Hobhouse are very serious—almost as serious as those brought 
against Mr. Disraeli by the “Globe,” and, indeed, not dissimilar 
in character. Sir John Hobhouse is accused by “ Runnymede” 
of “dropping annual Parliaments” and “household suffrage,” 
which he had formerly advocated; Mr. Disraeli is accused of, 
“ dropping triennial Parliaments” and “ vote by ballot,” which he 
had formerly advocated. Sir John Hobhouse is accused by 
“ Runnymede” with preaching Tory, when he had formerly 
preached Radical principles ; precisely the same charge is made 
by the “ Globe ” against Mr. Disraeli. 








* “Times,” March 21st, 1836. 
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We may set up the same defence in behalf of Sir John Hobhouse 
as Mr. Disraeli did on behalf of himsclf, that the change of opinion 
was the result of con$cientious conviction. But to this objection 
“ Runnymede” has an answer, which, however it may affect our 
defence of Sir John Hobhouse, is certainly ¢rushing to Mr. 
Disraeli’s Apologia. “I would not deny you, sir,” says “ Runny- 
mede,” “the benefit of the charity of society, but when every 
change of opinion in a man's career 1s invariably allended by a 
corresponding and advantageous change mehts” position, his motives 
are not merely open te suspicton—his conduct ts liable to conviction.” 

Quite so, “Runnymede!” But surely you can’t be Mr. Disraeli!’ 

There are several other letters in the series, but we have given 
enough, we think, to show the value and character of « Runny- 
mede’s” productions, The question of their authorship has not 
yet been settled. In one of his letters, “ Runnymede” says his 
name “has never yet been intimated, can never be discovered, and 
will never be revealed.” To whomsoever they belong, the letters 
are inferior'to the model they attempt to imitate. “ Junius” was 
violent; but he did not alternate, like “Runnymede,” between 
vehemence and gushing and toadying eulogism. A Juvenal may 
offend some tastes; but a mixture, half Juvenal half the Court 
Poet, cannot but disgust everybody, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MAIDSTONE ELECTION. 


R. WYNDHAM LEWIS was both a dull man and a rich 
man. Maidstone, in 1835, out of respect for Mr. Léwis's 
wealth, forgave his dulness, and chose him as one of its represen- 
tatives ; 529 independent electors gave Mr. Lewis their support. . 
Mr. Lewis's election expenses—as returned— amounted to 
£6,000.* Votes in Maidstone were not cheap in 1835. 

It may have been thought wise by the wire-pullers of the Tory 
party that rich dulness should be associated with poor cleverness in 
the contest for Maidstone in 1837, and to this consideration Mr. 
Disraeli may have owed his selection as a Tory candidate; or he 
may have owed the choice of himself as a candidate to the 
friendship of Mr, Lewis. Rich dulness does sometimes love to 
patronise poor cleverness, especially if it have the insinuating tongue 
and the accommodating spirit of a Vivian Grey. 


Mr. Disraeli thus addressed the electors of Maidstone :— 


“ GenTLeMEN,—In compliance with an invitation from a very 
numerous body of the-constituency of the borough of Maidstone, 





* “Maidstone Gazette,” August rst, 1837. 
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I offer myself as a candidate for the honour of representing it in 
the impending Parliament. I solicit your suffrages #s an uncom- 
promising adherent to that ancient constitution which once was the 
boast of our fathers, and is still the blssing of their children. I 
wish to se¢ the Crown enjoy its prerogatives,- both Houses of 
Parliament their equal privileges, and the great body of the nation 
that unrivalled and hereditary freedom which has-been the noble 
consequence of our finely-balanced scheme of legislative power. 
Convinced that the reformed religion, as by law established in this 
Country, is at the same time the best gnarantee for religious 
toleration and orthodox purity, I feel it my duty to uphold the 
tights of our National Church—that illustrious institution to which 
Wwe are not less indebted for our civil than for our spiritual liberties. 
Resident in an agricultural county, and deeply interested in the 
land, I will on all occasions watch with vigilant solicitude over the 
fortunes ofthe British farmer, because I sincerely believe that his 
welfare” is the surest and most permanent basis of general pros- 
perity. I assure you that you will find mé at all times a sedulous 
. guardian and energetic champion of your local interests. 
“T have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 
“Your very obedient servant, 


“B. D’Israrir. 
“ Maidstone, July rst, 1837.” 


A week after the publication of this address a second one was 
issued, 


“To the Freemen and Electors of the Borough of Maidstone.” 


= “ GentLemEn,—Having now completed the canvass of the 

borough, and received promises of support from yourselves which 

render our return as your Tepresentatives inghe ensuing Parliament, 

as far as human causes can operate, no longer a matter of doubt, 

we beg to afer you our cordial acknowledgment of the generous 
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reception which we have experienced, and to express qur readiness 
and resolaion to afford you, at the proper time, an opportunity, if 
necesgary, of recording your suffrages. 

“ We have earnestl erdeavoured to pay our-personal respects to 
every elector, and if we have not always been successful, we trust 
we shall be more fortunate before the day of election arrives. 

“ We solieit your confidence as upholders of the Protestant con- 
stitution, to which we are indebted for the civil and religious 
liberty which has long been the beast of Britens ; and opposers of 
that heartless system of Icgislation which would degrade the still 
free, though humbler subjects of the realm in the scale of society. 
It will be our object to resist that liberalism in politics, which it 
seems is only ‘another phrase for an attack upon the Protestant 
religion and the English poor. 

“Although we trust our loyalty to our Sovereign will never be 
questioned, we deem it our duty explicitly to state’ that we have no 
confidence in the weak and inefficient ministry with which circum- 
stances have trammefled our Queen. They have contrived at the 
same time to derange the credit, to sully the honour, and to disturb 
the order of the realm, and are now avowedly leagued with those 
who aim at its subversion. 

“Electors of Maidstone! the struggle is rapidly approaching. 
The glory of the country, and the prosperity of all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects depend upon the result. Who, then, can doubt 
its character? You, among the rest, will do your duty, and we 
shall endeavour to do ours. 


“ We remain, gentlemen, 
“Your obliged and faithful servants, 
Wyxpuam Lewis, 
~ Signed) B. D'lsraei. 
“ Maidstone, July 8th, 1837.” 
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On July 11, a special meeting took place of the Maidstone 
Constitutional Society, at which the two Conservative, candidates 
made their appearance, and declared their principles, Mr. 
"Wyndham Lewis spoke first. His speech oocupies about a third of 
acolumn. Tike Mark Antony, he declared himself “no osator,”” 
“Ca plain blunt man,” &c.; and, like many other stumbling 
speakers who make the same quotation, Mr. Lewis paoved the 
truth of his words. Dullards generally forget that Mark Antony, 
on the contrary, proved his words false, 

The curtness of Mr. Lewis was more than compensated for by 
the volubility of his colleague. “I can confidently assure you,” 
began Mr. Disraeli, ‘that no affected emotion .agitates my breast 
on appearing for the first time before an assembly of the men of 
Kent. I know full well the disadvantages under which I labour, 
Eight-and-forty hours ago a stranger, unknown except by a youthful 
and flitting reputation, I should justly have been chargable with 
arrogance if I could have contemplated that a meeting of so large 
and 90 independent a body would listen to any words which fel 
ftom my lips. If, then, you ask me what induced me to come 
forward—if you ask me what powerful, what sublime and exalted 
feeling supports and animates me ?—I answer: It is the proud 
consciousness of being the champion of a great cause. And if you 
ask me what that ‘cause is, I will tell you in a sentence: It is the 
,cause of the English constitution, the cause of British liberty.” 

After this very pretty piece of electioncering d/ague, the orator 
then proceeded to extol “ our glorious constitution” in true con- 
Stitutional fashion. ‘ Alas!” he said, affecting that tone of 
despondence which delights the True Blue heart, “alas! how 
changed the times! How different those days from these, in 
which the heart of the prolific county of Kent enjoyed the advan- 
tages of high civilization, of refined culture, and that ‘ noble free- 
dom,’ the result of these institutions! Alas ! how changed the times, 
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when even here a Stranger is listened to because he comes forward 
to vindicate that constitution which others have attacked. . . . 
We live in times when our constitution is attacked by a party 
headed by: the Royal Government! Strange times! when the 
Govérnment of the country is at the head of thé revolutionary 
movement.” 

This & the second allusion, the reader will have already observed, 
to the Queen in the course of this chapter. 

When the Queen ascended the throne, the country, as 
has been mentioned incidentally already, was governed by the 
Whig Cabinet of Lord Melbourne. In the elections, which 
the death of the late monarch rendered necessary, the name 
of the new Sovereign became one of the many electioneering cries. 
We do not know that there was very much to choose between the 
indecencies of one political side and those of the other. Some’ 
Whigs were absurd enough to represent the confidence of the 
Queen in the existing, Government as a reason for the confidence 
of the people—an argument which we hope no true Liberal would 
now adduce. But the Tories were no better. Their addresses 
and speeches were filled with wild warnings to the Queen against - 
the fatal counsels of her advisers; and some of the party which 
usually lays claim to a monopoly of loyalty, became by no means 
gentle critics of the Queen’s action. The single individual, upon 
whose opinion a nation was asked by both parties to base its own, 
was at this period a woman of less than nineteen years. 

“We have,” continued our constitutional champion, “seen the 
Crown virtually controlled, the House of Lords menaced, the 
House of Commons packed by means of false electioneering cries, 
the magistracy threatened—all the strong ribs of the constitution 
devoted to the incistons of the new surgeons of the State.” 

How thoroughly Mr. Disraeli can adopt the figurativeness so 
dear to the Conservative orator! Conservative eloquence is, we all 
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know, very fond ‘of tropes — tropes hide facts, and confuse 
reasonings. 

“In Ireland,” continued Mr. Disraeli, “they [the-ministry] are 
promoting papal supremacy, and in England they are preparing 
pauper bastiles.” The reader need scarcely be told that the ministry 
were promoting papal supremacy in Ireland, just as much and just 
as little as they were promoting the supremacy of the Grand Llama. 
The ministry had found it necessary to form a political alliance 
with O’Connell, and they had shown some willingness to reduce 
the extravagant proportions of the Irish Church. But if doing 
this be a promotion of papal supremacy in Ireland, surely” Mr. 
Disraeli ought not to have thrown stones. Mr. Disraelifalso 
sought the political aid of O’Connell, and Mr. Disraeli also thought 
the Irish Church ought to have some of its branches lopped off.* 

Before proceeding to the development of Mr. Disraeli’s attack on 
the Poor Law, let us take, in passing, a characteristic sentence :— 

“T look upon the bench of Bishops as a qaunificent boon to tHe 
lower classes, and most gratifying is it to remember that the son 
of the poorest man amongst us may become a bishop—ay, Bishop 
of Durham—but never could he be Earl of Durham.” 

Let us remark on this sentence, first, that while in the letter 
possible, it is practically impossible now—and in 1837 was it 
easier ?—that the son of the poorest man could become a bishop, 
and at all events his chance of becoming a bishop is not much 
more than his chance of becoming an earl. 

But the reader will by this time consider such gmisstatements of 
fact a small matter when criticising Mr. Disraeli. unless increase 
of appetite have grown by what it fed on. The chief point in the 





* “Twelve ‘months, therefore, must not pass over without the very name “of 
tithes in that copntry being abolished for ever ; 207 plo J deem it less urgent that 
the Protestant establishment in that country should be at once proportioned to 
the population-which it serves,'— The Crisis Examined.” 
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sentence, however, is the attack on Lord Durham. We know from 
Mr. Greville that, in 1834, Mr. Disraeli was seeking an alliance 
with the Earl of Durham';* and now, in 1837, we find Mr, 
Disraeli attacking this same Earl of Durham. Of course! 
“Gentlemen,” says Mr. Disraeli, continuing on the Poor Law, 
“it is not to elicit an electioneering cheer, it is not to gaint a single 
vote that-I tell you I have long since registered myself among the 


sternest opponents of that measure. . . . « Iwas the first. 
coupty magistrate who raised his voice against the bill, except the 
hon, member for Berkshire. . . . Some of those clauses are a 


disfrace to human nature. No statute in this or any other country 
wagever passed so calculated to produce atrocious and disgusting 
crime. ... . For him [the pauper] the Sabbath bells sound no 
nfére. Immured in a prison, no spiritual consolation can he 
derive in the hallowed temple of his ancestors; but at length, 
broken hearted, he quits a world with which he is disgusted. . . . 
Both a moral crime and a political blunder, it announces to the, 
world that in England poverty is a crime.’ 

So speaks Mr. Disraeli in 1837 on the Poor Law. Wee shall, in) 
a chapter onwards, have to consider a scheme proposed by Mr. 
Disraeli himself, for the relief of the poor. We will ask the reader 
to decide between the Poor Law system of Lord Melbourne and the 
Potr Law system of Mr. Disraeli. 

We now come to, perhaps, the most interesting part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech—the history of his relations with O’Connell. 

“Tam accused,” says Mr. Disraeli, “ of having appeared on the 
hustings at W}combe two years ago, as a Radical candidate, 
recommended by O’Connell—a specific charge which I shall 
specifically answer, The election ‘ two years ago,’ was of course 
the election of 1834, nearly three years since—but no matter. If 





* See.ante, p. 115. 
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Thad in my pocket the address I issued on that o¢casion, which is 
easily procured, you would find that I avowed myself one of those 
who dared to be truly independent, and who, in ‘spite of faction, 
determined to give a fair trial to Sir R. Peel. O'Connell never 
interfered in any way—his name was not even mentioned—and 1 
believe there was no town in England where he had less influence. 
T wish to explain how this monstrous party misrepresentation arose. 
There was anoth«; election at Wycombe, six years ago, which may 
throw some light on the origin of this foul libel. When I returned 
home from my travels abroad, I solicited the suffrages of my 
neighbours in the town of Wycombe. My only claim was’ the 
respect entertained for my family. I wanted no O'Connell, nor 
anyone else to introduce me to my friends. I need not»say Mr. 
O'Connell wrote no letter tome. I came forward then independent 
of any party ; and not altogether ignorant of history, I thought I 
’ foresaw the consequences of the Whig policy, which have since 
oceurred. I avowed uncomproggising hostility to the Whigs, when 
to do so was thought little less than madness. I had no supporter 
but my own energies and the sympathy of my friends. In 
consequence of my violent opposition, the gon of the Premier was 
sent down to contest the borough with me, and it sq bappened 
that, hearing of the circumstances, Mr. O’Connell wrote a letter 
to a gentleman in London, expressing his interest in the struggle— 
but, remember who Mr. O’Connell then was—the giolent opponent 
of the ‘base, brutal and bloody Whigs.’ He was then coquetting 
with the Orangemen—drinking the ‘ Pious and immortal memory’ 
—he had not then plundered the Irish Church, nor assailed the 
English. Even repeal of the Union was not heard of! Why, if 
fifty Mr. O'Connells had written about me, it could in no way 
compromise my independence or my pringipleg. If any line I 
have penned, if any sentence I have uttered, can be found to 
contain a syllable hostile to the institutions of the country, return 
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me for Maidstone, and I will accept the Chiltern Hundreds the 
next day. . . . . . Here Lam, gentlemen, filling ‘the same 
place, preaching the same doctrine} supporting the same institutions 
as I did ateWycombe. Where is Mr. O'Connell? Where is the 
former opponent of the ‘basc, brutal and bloody Whigs.’ Where? 
Lounging on the Whig Treasury bench, or revelling in the 
Augean Stable of corruption, which this Hibernian Hercules ‘was 
to cleanse—surfeited with place, ready to execute any dirty and 
detestable job, so that he may keep in office the men who gave 
Ireland a Coercion Act, and England a Poor Law.” 

Here we have yet another version by Mr. Disraeli of his relations 
with O’Connell. We will dismiss in this new narrative the 
statements whichy are in accordance with those made by Mr. 
Disraeli-on another occasion. We have already dealt with his 
attempt by way of confusing the real issne, fo raise a subsidiary” 
into an essential fact ; we have shown that, whether O'Connell's 
letter was written to Mr. Disraeli himself, ov to a friend of Mr.. 
Disracli, was really not of the least importance. 

But we would draw the reader’s attention particularly to one 
portion of Mr. Disraeli’s narrative. 

“In congequence of my violent opposition”-—to the Whigs— 
“the son of the Premier was sent down to contest the borough 
with me, and # so happened that, hearing of the circumstance, Mr. 
O'Connell wrol a letter to a gentleman in London, expressing his 
interest in the result.” Thisis the version Mr. Disraeli gives in 
his Maidstone speech, 

By this narrative, O'Connell's action at Wycombe is placed in 
quite a new light. He is represented (1) as giving his support 
unsolicited ; and (2) as having done so because Col. Grey was 
sent down as a Whig,to oppose Mr. Disraeli. Let us compare 
these statements with admitted facts. 
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First, O'Connell, acoording ‘to Mr. Disraeli, wrote his letter, 
unsolicited. Here is the first Septence of O’Connell’s letter :— 

“ My dear Sir,—Jn reply to your inquiry, I yegret to say that I 
have no, acquaintance at Wycombe, to whom I could recommend 
Mr. Disraeli.” And the letter winds up with the remark: “I 
have no claim on Wycombe, and can only express my surprise 
that 2/ should be thought I had any.” Is this the letter of a man 
who wrote unsolicited ? 

The second assertion is that O’Connell interfered, 'after he had 
heard that Col. Grey had gone#down to contest Wycgmbe with 
Mr. Disraeli. A look at dates will show that this statement is at 


least improbable. 
Mr. Disraeli, it will be réinembered, was first in the field. The 


reader will also remember that Mr. [ume wrote two letters on the ° 
Wycombe clection, the one recommending Mr, Disraeli, and the 
other declining to interfere with the sitting mempbers. Now, Mr. 
second letter—addressed to the Hon. Mr. Smith and Sir 
Thomas Baring—was dated June 6th. It was by the retirement 
of Sir Thomas Baring that the vacancy was made in Wycombe. 
It is, therefore, evident that the vacancy did not occur till after 
June 6. Now, O'Connell's fetter is dated June 3, that is to say, 
in all probability before the candidature of Col. Grey was heard 
or thought of. It was on the 13th of June, eleven days after 
O'Connell’s letter was written jthat Col. Grey made his public 
entry into Wycombe. Does that fact bear; out the statement that 
O’Connell’s recommendation of June 3 was in consequence of 
Col. Grey’s candidature ? 
These known and incontrovertible ae arein direct contradiction 
with Mr. Disraeli's account of his relations with O’Connell, But 
fis is not the whole case against him. His narrative of 1837 isin 





a * See ante, p. 67. 
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contradiction not. only with undisputed fatts, not only with the 
narrative of O'Connell, not only with the narrative of the “Globe,” 
but with the narrative of Mr. Disraeli himself on another occasion. 

» Here is Mr. Disraeli’s account in his letter to the “ Times,” 
(January, 1835), which is quoted in the chapter on the “ Globe” 
controversy.* ‘Our contest at Wycombe was a very warm ong, 
Every vote was an object. A friend of mine, interested in my success, 
knowing that I was supported by that portion of the constituency. 
called Radicals, applied to Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume, with 
whom he was intimately acquaintéd, to know whether they had 
any influence in Wycombe, and requesfed them to exercise it in my 
favour, They had none, and they expressed heir regret in letters 
to that gentlemane who forwarded them to me at .Wycombe.” 
‘How different is this version from that at Maidstone ! 

And the difference is material, not merely as regards the facts, 
but also as regards the inferences intended to be drawn. To ask a 
man for his support is, one thing, to receive it without asking#is 
another. Mr. Disraeli’ wanted the electors of Maidstone to infer 
that O’Connell, as it were, ob/ruded his aid on Mr. Disraeli, and 
that if, therefore, O’Connell afterwards was attacked by Mr. Disraeli, 
he could make no complaint. He sought Mr. Disraeli: Mr. Dis- 
raeli had not sought him. The reader now gees, not only from the 
overwhelming evidence of facts, but from the words of Mr. Disraeli 
himself in 1836, that this representation was the very reverse of 
the truth, It was Mr. Disraesi who sought O’Connell, not O’Con- 
nell Mr. Disraeli. Could there be a better example of what has 
been delicately called “ constitutional inaccuracy ?” 

“ Here I am, gentlemen,” says Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic 
audacity, “filling the same place, preaching the same doctrine, sup- 
porting the same institutions as I did at Wycombe.” Preaching 





* See ante, p.218, 
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the same doctrine! What, of Triennial Parliaments ? What, of 
Vote by Ballot? Filling the same place! At Wycombe the 
protégé of the Radicals, Hume and O'Connell; at Maidstone, the 
protégé of the Tory, Wyndham Lewis! 2 

The chief candidate on the Liberal side was Col. Perronet 
Thompson, It is to be hoped that this generation has not forgotten 
the services we owe to this gentleman. Born at Hull in 1783, he 
began life as an officer in the navy, but soon changed to the army ; 
was present at the attack on Buenos Ayres in 1807, and afterwards 
served in Wellington’s campaighs in France. In 1819 ,he joined 
the expedition of Sir William G. Keir to the Persian Gulf, acting 
as secretary and Arabic interpreter. Returning to England in 
1821, he entered upon a literary and political career. He was the 
friend and associate of Jeremy Bentham, and, in conjunction with 
him and others, founded the “ Westminster Review.” The Anti- 
Corn-Law League was established on Sept. 18,: 1838; the Corn 
Laws were repealed on June 26, 1846. In 1827, eleven years before 
the establishment of the League, nineteen years before the repeal, 
Col. Thompson published the “ Corn-Law Catechism,” which con- 
tained in brief the principles of Free Trade. Household Suffrage 
was passed in 1867, Vote by Ballot in 1872. Col. Thompson. was 
an advocate of both one and the other when the fathers of this 
generation were in their boyhood. 

A comparison of the career of Mr. Disraeli and Col. Thompson 
suggests strange reflections. The one, the“pioneer of every bene- 
ficial measure, to whom millions of our poor owe cheap bread, if 
not escape from starvation ; who was one of the first to preach ‘the 
rights of labour to representation, the rights of the weak to protec- 
tion ,in giving their votes ; who passed through a career of anbroken 
consistency and spotless honour, «died yithout reaching the 
dignity of an Under-Secretaryship. The other, an almost life-lon¢ 
opponent of-every useful measure, an opponent of Free Trade, av 
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opponent of the Ballot, after he had found the Radical card didn’t 
seem a trump; a man whose whole career has been one of glaring 
inconsistencics and unrelieved selfishness, is, for the second time, 
Prime Minister of England. 

“Vere I am, gentlemen,” says Mr. Disraeli, “filling the same 
place, preaching the same doctrine, supporting the same institu- 
tions as I did at Wycombe.” 

It may, we think, be taken for granted that men “ filling the samg, 

“place” and “ preaching the same doctrine,” doynot stand as rival 
candidates for the same constituency. 

Well, Mr. Disracli was recommended at his own request to the 
electors of Wycombe as a friend of Mr. Hume. Says Col. Thomp- 
son in his Maidstong address :— 

“ The briefest description I can give of the section With which 
with inconsiderable exceptions, I have voted, is that 7# 1s she section 
of Mr. Hume. Vaccept the unpopularity which this may procure 
to me in some directions, for the sake of the confidence it will ob- 
tain for me in others.’* 

Mr. Disracli appeared before the Wycombe electors as an advo- 
cate of Tricnnial Parliaments. 

“Shortening the duration of Parliaments,” writes Col. Thomp- 
son in his Maidstone address, “ appears to be the rcadiest mode of 
settling all differences between an honest representative and his 
constituents. . . . . Inthe actual position of things, Zréen- 
nial Parliaments appear to be the step within reach.” 

Mr. Disraeli appeared before the Wycombe electors as an advo- 
cate of the Ballot. Col. Thompson writes in his Maidstone ad- 
dress :-— 

“On the subject of the Ballot, I beg leave to state that I have been 
upwards of thirty years an officer in the army, and, when giving 
my vote and opinion at a court-martial, had always the protection ~ 
of secrecy, without anybody’s calling me a ‘skulking coward,’ which 
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I believe was the term applied in Parliament to such voters as may 
be desirous of the Ballot. Why there should be one rule of cowar- 
dice for the captain and another for the commen man, Iam unable 
to perccive. If asked why the Ballot was provided fer me by the 
Mutiny Act, I must suppose it was because I had a public trust to 
execute. The opponents of the Ballot say that it is because the 
voter has a public trust that he onght not to have the Ballot.” 

» Col. Thompson professes every single one of the principles with 
which Mr. Disraeli sought election from the Wycombe electors, 
He will act with Mr. Hume as Mr. Disraeli promises to act. He 
is in favour of Triennial Parliaments, as Mr. Disraeli was. He is 
in favour of the Ballot, as Mr. Disraeli was. Yet, now, Mr, Disraeli 
stands before the Maidstone electors as a rival candidate to the 
man who professes all the articles of his own creed of Wycombe in 
1832. 

“Here I am, gentlemen, filling the same place, preaching the 
same doctrine, supporting the same institutions as I did at 
Wycombe!” ns 

The nomination took placeon Wednesday, July 26th, 1837. Here 
is Mr. Disraeli’s speech as reported by the Tory paper :-—* 





* “Maidstone Journal,” Aug. Ist, 1837. 
Col. Thompson’s address is worthy of being given in full -~— 
To the Independent Freemen and Electors of Maidstone. 


GENTLEMEN,—-On the invitation ef @ body of-united Reformers, I appear as 
a candidate for your suffrages. I served in the last Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of a constituency composed, so far as I can judge, of nearly the same 
elements as your own. It included nearly every imaginable shade of Liberal 
opinion, and every diversity of religious persuasion, It was by mutual .con- 
cessions and general union’ that I was sent to the House of Commons ; and -I 
feel conscious of having fulfilled every pledge which this mixed body determined 
to impose. 

As my votes on every question are accessible, it yould be useless for me to 
attempt, to disguise if I were disposed. The bricfeft description I can give of 
the section with which, with inconsiderable exceptions, I have voted, is that it 
is the section of Mr. Hume. I accept the unpopularity whicl this may pro- 
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“ GENTLEMEN,—Fair play is the characteristic of Englishmen. 
It will be the endeavour of myself and my supporters to give the 
gallant colonel a clear stage. Iask no more. I appear this day in 
a position I have never shrunk from—a position which I consider 
a proud one—I appear before the people. The honourable mover 
and seconder of my opponent, Colonel Perronet Thompson—his 
mover and seconder have approached with remarkable courtesy 
any mention of my name. J thank them for the absence of per- 
sonality. But Mr. Ellis says I have changed my opinions, while 
he has never changed his. Gentlemen, I am sorry for him then. 





cure to me in some directions, for the sake of the confidence it will obtain for 
me in others. »., This passes, I know, for an extreme party with some classes of 
Liberals. But have they reflected that, without the existence of suth a party, 
the particular shade of Liberalism which they prefer could never have been 
placed in its present position, nor could it maintain itself there for an hour of 
the future? 

But at the present moment it strikes me that the question for the Reformers 
ot Maidstone is not.so mugh whether they shall have 2 representative from 
precisely that class of Liberals which they might have selected under the 
greatest possible advantages for choice, or whether their whole order shall be 
not represented at all, and the representation, instead of being balanced, it may 
be, between two individuals of opposite extreme parties, shall go entirely into 
the hands of one party, the extremest of the extreme, ard that the party of 
their political enemies. i 

On the question of what might be abstractedly desirable if there were no 
obstacles, all:manner of variety of judgment may be permitted amon, 
Reformers, But he who refuses to secure what is practicable, because it 1s 
incomplete, is, unless excused by infirmity of intellect, an enemy in disguise, 
Under this impression, I have always supported the present ministers, to the 
extent they would go, and to recommend it to others. Nobody has ever 
charged me with being a Tory-Radical. My regard for the Tories does not 
reach that mark, Ihave doubts of the sincerity, or the integrity, of whoever 
recommends this kind, of what the proverb calls, ‘cutting off a man’s nose, 
to be revenged on his face.” . 

On the question of the Extension of the Suffrage, my individual persuasion 
is, that the right to suffrage is abstractedly co-extensive with the payment of 
taxes and obedience to the laws; and that every extension in this direction, 
with due precaution to noderate rapidity of change, is for the peace and 
happiness of the community. With those views, I arrive at the conclusion 
that household suffrage is the step whid Reformers should agree,in pursuing, 
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I will say, without meaning any offence to Mr. Ellis, that all the 
leaders of his party have changed their opinions in a most flagrant 
manner4 and, what is more, have changed-them with grey hairs 
on their'heads. They cannot plead in their excuse ‘impetuosity of 
youth. Look at the three secretaries of state of the present 
ministry. Look at Lord Palmerston—perhaps at this very moment 
assisting his friend Colonel Evans at Westminster, but a few years 
back the chairman of Sir Murray Maxwell's committee. Vet 
he is one of. the political idols of Mr. Ellis. This, forsooth, is a 


highly distinguished aenament of a Liberal Government. Let me 
ry 
* 
and that even if they had power to obtain more, it would be prudent to take 
this first. 

The Shortening of the Duration of Parliaments appears to be the readiest 
mode of settling all difierences between an honest representative and his con- 
stituents, He who votes for this votes for increasing your power, and the 
contrary. In the actual position of things, Triennial Parliaments appear to he 
the step within reach, Quinquennial 1 should be disposed to object to, as 
something like evasion. a 

On the subject of the Ballot, I beg leave to stdte that I have been upwards 
of thirty years an officer in the army, and when giving my vote and opinion at 
8 court martial, had always the protection of secrecy, without anybody's calling 
me ‘a skutking coward,” which I think was the term applied in Parliament 





“to @ueh' voters ag may be desirous of the Ballot, Why there should be one rule 


of cowardioe for the captain and another for the common man, Iam unable to 
perseive, 

If asked why the Ballot was provided for me by the Mutiny Act. I must 
snpose it was because I had a public trust to execute. The opponents of the 
Ballot say it és decause the voter has a public trust, that he ought not to have the 
Ballot, 

On two other subjects that may be called professional, I have taken no pains 
to disguise strong opinions, Corporal punishment and impressment I have 
always maintained to he practices highly igjurious to the services respectively 
concermeds* 

On Slavery and the Slave Trade, it is probably enough forme to say that I was 
the first governor sent by the Crown to Sier Leone, after the Act for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, At this moment, I strongly suspect that the 
twenty millions assigned by the generosity of the nation want closely watching, 
to prevent their being thrown away without return! 

Familiar witb parts of the kingdom where the restrictions on the Free Trade 
in Corn have > produced more marked ews than in this, [have been led to the’ 
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thus publicly thank the seconder of my opponent for his courtesy, 
who has spared my feelings to my face. What a pity that behind 
my back he could not curb his courteous tongue a little better ! 
Sprung from a family and a race only existing here by doleration, 
that sleek Liberal, Mr. Gurney, dared to insult me when I was ‘ot 
present. The language he uttered shows his grovelling spirit and 
illiterate mind. But, gentlemen, I will not withhold from this man 
the boon of my contemptuous lenity. Let us proceed to @ more 
agreeable subject. I understand next week an adventurous indi- 
vidual ig about to mount in a parachuté*joined to the great 
Sa 


conviction that the time is approaching when all classes of the community, 
including not only the farmers bat the landowners (with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Fellows of Colleges, who by their statutes are prevented from having 
families, and of such as look forward to the supporting their children out of the 
public purse), will find out that they were mistaken when they fancied them- 
selves gainers by diminishing the quantity of food, and that a gradual return to 
a state of freedom would be the best course in the end for all parties, ‘Truth 
js sometimes at the bottom of_2 well; and this may be a case in point. Ihave 
laboured enough upon this sQbject in other ways which are before the public, 
to excuse me from the necessity of entering further on it here. 

1 was not in Parliament at the passing of the new Poor Law. Where I 
have had the power, I have always opposed it, on the ground of the injustice 
of removing the ostensible provision ‘of the poor, withott af the sanfetime 
proceeding to the removal of the restrictions on. the freedom of industry which 
create the poor. I believe that such a composition would have been a fainone 
and I know that it would be willingly accepted in those parts of the country 
where the irritation is strongest. At the same time I take the liberty to doubt, 
whether the chance is any! of the absolute removal of the New Poor Law. 
1 believe that the Tories in general would resist the removal; and, with the 
division which exists on the subject on the Liberal side, this must be conclu. 
sive. But the effect of opposition may reasonably be expected to be the removal 
of the most crying evils of detail in the existing law. t. 

Upon the question connected with the Church Establishment, T feflgw the 
Master, who said, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them.” In this rule I think I see full directions for the guidance of 
your representative. a 

With my late constituency I maintained a weekly correspondence upon the 
proceedings in Parliament, Circulated through the local press, and should be 
gad continue a practice I am used to. That my communications were not 

ed from hearsay, is evidenced by the fact that, on the analysis‘of the 
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balloon. It is a pity he should undergo so much trouble to endure 
a certain fall. The gallant colonel is going up in a parachute from 
Maidstone ; he has attached himself to the balloon in which Mr. 
Lewis and myself are seated, and all I hope is that to-ntorrow he 
will descend in safety. A blunt friend before metays, Go to the 
point. Let me hint to him that I think I am a better judge of my 
position than an enemy, and that I never take advice from a man 
who wears a hostile ¢olour. They may not consider that Iam 
going to the point when I expose the weakness of their arguments 
and the ludicrousnes@ of their position, but I mistake if I am far 
from the point. I dare say you have all ard oj an honest tar 
who stuffed his yard’of clay with gunpowder, and setting fire to it, 
nearly blew off his head. On going to the doctor he was asked, 
‘Jack, how came you to do this ? ‘ Why,’ said he, “you see we must 
have a shy sometimes.’ Now, gentlemen, this is Colonel Thomp- 
son’s shy. He has stuffed his pipe with gunpowder ; to-nfrrow 
he will light it, and where hig head will be I can’t say. There is a 
gentleman opposite who seems proud of @Connell’s name. I can 
assure him, there is none he can mention which makes me Sel more 
broud, for, standing alone, I cowed the ruffian and his race. 





fifteen. most important divisions of the session before the one which is just 
ended, as given in the public prints, I was one of four members who had been 
present at the whole, As a railer against long Parliaments, I should be glad 
to evince my sincerity by engaging to give a pérsonal account to my con- 
stituents once #year, and to resign my trust into their hands whenever a third 
of those who voted for me should require it. 

On the subject of the old freemen, I am willing, if it is approved by the 
constituency at large, to make the same agreement to support the existing 
privileges as I did in the place I formerly represented. The first vote I ever 

ave in the House of Commogg was in support of the old freemen, «To all 
“other questiops that may be put to me I am ready and anxious topake 
aiiswer, : ‘ : 7 
am, gentlemen, 
. Your very obed@ent servant, 
$ T. PERRONET THOMPSON, 
Mai&stoné, J aly 24th, 1837, , 
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Tt will not be easy to put me down here or elsewhere. I have 
before told you that the policy of the Whigs has two grand dis- 
-tinctive marks, the destruction of the constitution and grinding the 
poor. My agreeable friends x Hae are quite mistaRen as to the line 
of argument I am‘taking. I was about to congratulate them on 
having changed all that. There is indeed nothing like a general 
election to make rulers bethink themselves. The Whig candidates, 
within the last week, appear to be almost'as much horrified as we 
are with the new Poor Law. If it is stuff, it is at least true stuff. 
Look at Lord Morpeth, in Yorkshire, who Voted for every clause of 
that Bill in silence.” Hear him now having the audacity to state, 
Yorkshire being a manufacturing’ county, that he regrets thé law 
does not work as well as he wished and expected, but that they 
had appointed a committee of inquiry, and were in hopes time 
would cure the evils complained of. Look at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Cambridge, who will lose his election as certainly as 
the gallant colonel. ‘The Chancellor is quite annoyed at the harsh 
working of the law, but he also reminds us that there is a com- 
mission of inquiry. Now see what you are to expect from this 
@harisaical language. The committee has been appointed just one 
year, and has sat longer than any other ; it has examined the cases’ 
of just six unions, there being already six hundred formed—sq that 
at this rate their inquiry must last exactly one century, Gentle» 
man, as they shirk this poor law, so look at their canduct respect- 
ing the constitution. A little while ago the deliberate declaration 
of the House of Lords was denounced by Lord John Russell as the 
whisper of a faction; now, addressing his constituents, he says he 
looks up to it as a most important integral part of the constitution.” 
A Ifttle while ago the Government moved certain resolutions which 
were intended to introduce the voluntary principle in disguises 
now they pretend to be the supporters of th¢ Church. This” 
zeminds me of the rustic plun lerer, who breaking throagh § hedge, 
a C iLried 
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se 
being observed by the owner, was asked where he was going, whem 
Sawney replied, ‘Bock again.’ This was always the Whigs’ 
answer ; whenever the Duke of Wellington or Lord Lyndhurst asked. 
where they were going—the answer always was, ‘Back again.’ 
This was a fair description of the way in which the Whigs wasted 
the three last sessions of Parliament. He was sorry his friends om 
the left did not like to listen toa story. There was a time when 
wise men would receive instruction in the shape of an allegory or 
a fable, but nothing now seems to satisfy our opponents but an 
article from the ‘Westminster Review,’ albeit profound and rather 
wearisome. 

“ Mark their standards! The laurels on them are rather prema- 
ture; they already scem considerably faded, prophecying that they will. 
soon be withered. To-morrow they will move on to the hustings,. 
and I should like to see who will follow them. I have endeavoured 
to conduct this contest with courtesy and good feeling, and I have: 
never said anything intentionally to wound the feelings of my 
gallant opponent, for whom I entertain great respect. But whem 
insulted, as I have been most grossly, if I have sometimes used the 
lash, I have generally spared it. As much courtesy as they please, 
but if they are for a squabble, I} y@ not shrink from it. But to. 
conclude ; remember Sir Robert Peel polled for Burdett, at the 
Westminster election, at eightlin the morning—a magical hour. 
Do you follow his example. Set an example to the country, and 
your reward will be the esteem of all who seek the public good” 
Now or never must you strive for the salvation of your constitution. 
The present is a struggle of unparalleled importance, but I believe: 
the immortal spark which has ever aided the constitution will not 
yet disappear. It has already discomfited the efforts of designing 
men, and it will now set at defiance the deaw treachery of the dark. 
traitors who aim at its subversion. Gentlemen, elect me your 
representative, and thus rajly round the monarchy; cling to your 
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ecclesiastical establishment, the best guarantee of civil and religious 
liberty, and the means of religious instraction and consolation to 
the poor man. Never desert that august senate which has always 
proved itself the defender of the liberties of the people. Support 
all the great institutions of your country, and thus will you estab- 
lish on the best and surest foundations the prosperity and integrity 
of the British empire, and the happiness and interests of the 
British people.” 

The polling took place on the 27th of July, and at the close the 
numbers were :— : 

Lewis. C . . - 782 
Disraeli . . . . + 668 
Thompson . .« .« + 529 
Perry . oye 25 

“The blight of dishonour,” wrote the Liberal journal on the 
result, “has again fallen upon Maidstone. Withering as was the 
curse which the return of Wyndham Lewis brought upon her name, 
it was fondly anticipated that the clection of the talentless possessor 
of a heap of gold in preference to Mr. Barnett, a tried Radical, was 
the worst calamity that the timid and unscrupulous Tories could 
visit upon their townsmen. “%m this depth of moral infamy they 
have now found a ‘lower deep,’ in the return of a man who (as a 
politician) is without character, without honour, and without gold! 
in opposition to one of the most talented, tried, and honourable 
statesmen in the kingdom.” 

“The present contest,” it went on, “is, however, not yet quite 
decided. Several gross cases of bribery have come -under our 
notice, and are not likely to be lost sight of. Let our friends give | 
information of every case that even bears the character of suspicion, 
and we may yet have-the gratification of ousting both Wyndham. 
Lewis and the representation of his cash-box.”* 








Gd “Maidstone Gazette,” August | Ist, 1837. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FEELING HIS WAY. 


ET us take back the reader for 2 moment to the opening 
chapter of this book. In that chapter, it will be remem- 
bered, was described Mr. Disracli’s first appearance in the House of 
. Commons, and proof was given, from a report and newspaper com- 
ments of the period, that Mr. Disraeli’s maiden speech was a com- 

. plete fiasco. a 

‘We are now better able to judge of the effect of the failure, both 
on the ppblic and on Mr. Disraeli. We know now that Mr. 
Disraeli had for years forced himself, in season and out of season, 
into public notice, and that he had thus always occupied a promi- 
nent, if not always a creditable place in the public eye. We know 
that he had contrived to pick more personal quarrels than almost 
any man of his time, and that, as a consequence, his political 
opinions and political conduct had been as frequently and hotly 
discussed as those of a leading minister. 

The reader has also had an opportunity of reading the many 
examples Mr. Disraeli has given the world of overweening conceit. 
Je has seen how Mr. Disracli proclaimed himself a great states- 
man, a great novelist, anda great poet. TI feeling of the public 
can then be well understood when the papers of the day following 
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December 7, 1837, were read. What! had the brazen-trampetted 
boasts of years ended in shat P 

Moreover, as has been seen, Mr. Disraeli had himself specially 
invited attention to this especial event in his life. In the ‘“‘ Young 
Duke,” Mr. Disraeli had written—“ One thing is clear, that a man 
may speak very well in the House of Commons, and fail very 
completely in the House of Lords. There are two distinct styles 
requisite. Iintend in the course of my career,if I have time, 
to give a specimen of both. In the Lower House, Don Juan may 
perhaps be our model ; in the Upper House, Paradise Lost.” 

But besides this we have in ‘“ Vivian Grey” the toast—“ Mr, 
Vivian Grey, and success to his maiden speech.”* In another way, 
too,had Mr. Disraeli drawn the eyes of the world to his maiden 
speech, In the course of his quarrel with O’Connell, he had warned 
the agitator that they would meet at Philippi, and that then. 
O'Connell would be properly punished.f Mr. Disracli took care to 
remind his audience of his former boast by rising the moment after 
O’Connell had sat down. The meeting at Phillippi had taken 
place: and this ridiculous and terrible failure had been the result. 

These facts are recapitulated for the purpose of poiating out how 
inexhaustible was the fund of Mr. Disraeli’s self-conceit. A man 
of even ordinary sensitiveness would have felt this catastrophe so 
seriously as to hide his head, if not for ever, at least for a consider- 
able period. Not so Mr. Disracli: sever days after his’ first 
calamitous effort, he again addressed the House of Commons. 

He was wise enough, however, to alter his plan of operations. 
In place of making a long and set speech, he spoke but a few 
sentences, which cannot have occupied more than a few miziutes 
in delivery. The occasion was the introduction of Sergeant 
Talfourd’s Bill to amend the law of copyright. Mr. Disraeli spoké 
in favour of the Bill. : 


* See ante, p. 56. + See ante, p. 1A. 
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This was on December 14, 1837. He was silent until March 15,* 
1838, on which day Mr. Villiers brought forward his annual motion 
in favour of the repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Disraeli’s speech in 
opposition to the motion was short, sharp, and clear. He did not 
believe, he said, that the Corn Laws had much effect in raising the 
price of the manufactured articles of this country. Their influence 
on wages could not, he was sure, be described by a figure greater 
than a fraction. And then Mr. Disraeli ventured to givefETouse a 
specimen of that power of playful illustration, in which, as the 
whole world knows now, his chief strength lies. ‘ 

“The real question for the House to inquire into was, whether 
or not there existed any good ground to fear competition for English 
industry at present, in consequence of the existence of the Corn 
Laws. He had inquired of a friend, who complained of the 
competition in Belgium, in what way the people of that count 
entered injuriously into competition with the British manufacturing 
interests, and his reply was, ‘that they were doing a great deal in 
small nails ;' and so it appeared that all that the British manufac- 
turer had to fear there was a competition ‘in small nails.’ ”’* 

Finally, the oration wound up with a characteristic slap at the 
party of which Mr. Disraeli was once a noisy member. “ Whose 
interest,” he asked, ‘‘ was it to have the Corn Laws repealed? It 
was the interest solely of the manufacturing capitalist, who hag 
contrived to raise a large party in favour of that repeal, by the 
specious pretext that it would lead to a reduction of rents, and by 
obtaining the co-operation of a section in this country, who were 
hostile to a political system based on the preponderance of the landed 
interest.’ + 

The reader will appreciate the audacity of the last sentence, 

* Hansard, March 15th, 1838. 

+ See Mr. Disraeli’s address to the electors of Marylebone, pp. 96-100 

ante, 7 5 
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yvhen he remembers that Mr. Disraeli Himself clamoured quite as 

loudly at Marylebone, in 1833, as Mr. Joseph Hume or Cobbett, for _ 
‘a tax upon the land. The House of Commons, whether it 

remembered the tergiversation of the speaker or not, was pleased, 

or at least patient with the speech. 

In the course of this first session, Mr. Disraeli addressed the 
House three or four times more—always with brevity. He spoke 
inf favour Of the second reading of Talfourd’s Copyright Bill, and 
against the second reading of the Bill on Irish Municipal Cor- 
pqrations. He also said a few words in support of a motion of 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe—a motion that sounds strange enough in 
our days— That it is the opinion of this House that, during Lent, 

~ no gyeater restrictions should be placed on theatrical entertainments 
‘within the city of Westminster than are placed upon the like 
amusements during the same period in every other part of the * 
atktropolis.’” 
¥In the session of 1839, Mr. Disracli ventured to assume a 
bolder attitude. He spoke on leading, not subsidiary questions ; 
and, as a rule, at some length. In the course of that session Lord 
John Russell introduced a Bill on the subject of education. 

The history of the debates on that Bill is so peculiar, that we will 
venture to speak of it at some length. As everybody knows, there 
were in existence in 1839, and had been for some years previously, 
t#o educational societies: the one known as the National, the 
other as the British and Foreign Schools Society. The former 
society was in close connection with the Church ;_ its teachers were 
churchmen; the Church catechism was read in its schools, and the 
pupils were, if not compelled, at least strongly urged to attend the 
Church services. In the British and Foreign Society some respect 
was paid to the rights of Dissenters: no religious test was applied. 
to the masters, and provision was made for the instruction of the- 
pupils in other religious doctrines than those of the Church. 
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For six sessions previoug*to the session of 1839 an annual vote , 
of £20,000 had been given, with the consent of all parties, in aid 
of those two societies. This scheme had several disadvantages. 
“No inspection,” says a writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review,”* ‘of the 
schools was enforced ; no reports were made to Parliament of the 
practical working of the system, neither were any steps taken to 
ascertain the qualifications of the teachers or the mode: in which 
their duties were discharged. The statistics of the schools w 
alone considered—the size of the schoolroom, the cost of the build- 
ing, and the number of the scholars.” 

As’ a partial remedy for these and other defects, Lord John 
Russell brought in a Bill in the course of the session of 1839. This 
Bill proposed, among other things, (1) the transfer of the distribu- 

‘tion of the £20,000 from the Lords of the Treasury, in whom it 
had been hitherto vested, to a committee of the Privy Council; 
(2) the appointment of inspectors, to report on the condition ef 
those schools which received public money ; (3) the erection of 
model school for the training of teachers; ahd (4) the erection of 
infant schools. With regard .to the last two proposals, it is necés- 
sary to add that both the model school and the schools for infants 
were meant to be, toa certain extent, unsectarian. In the mods! 
school, Roman Catholic teachers were to be allowed to use their 
own version of the Scriptures; and in the infant schools, all con- 
troverted points of dogma were to be excluded from the religious 
teaching. 

The reports of the debates which took place on this Bill of Lord 
John Russell arc marvellous reading now-a-days. We find opinions 
expressed in the year 1839 which we would, a prvort, suppose to 
belong to the fourteenth century. Not the least curious of the 
speeches are those delivered by Lord John Russell himself; and we 








Lxx,, p. 160, 
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confess to have been deeply impressed b} them with the belief that, 
in the spirit of toleration, of anxicty for the public good, in cen- 
ciliatory speech and statesman-like self-control, Lord John Russell 
was then a head-and-shoulders above nearly all his English politicah 
contemporaries, And this is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider the circumstances surrounding him at the moment. His. 
simple and mild scheme had roused the demon of intolerance to. 
the white heat of fanatic passion. The drum ecclesiastic was beatew 
tumultuously : Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) addressed the: 
elect from Exeter Hall, and humbler orators roused the mob with 
the ever-successful cry of “No Popery.” And all this, because the 
Government proposed to spend £20,000 annually on the educa- 
tion of the English people, to allow Roman Catholics to read their: 
own Bibles, and to save children between three and seven years of 
age from the perplexities of jarring creeds! 

In the midst of all this tumult Lord John Russell was able to 
make a calm and temperate speech. A sketch of that speech is 
well worthy of insertion here. 

Lord John had to begin by attempting to prove that the people- 
of England did really want the sum of £20,0c0 in aid of their 
education. He pointed out that “‘ in the United States of America,. 
frém the very commencement of emigration—in the greater part of 
the States—no sooner was a small village or a few inhabitants col-- 
lected together, than the establishment of a school formed a part of 
their political and economical arrangement.” . . . “It was. 
obvious,” he went on, “that a Government attempting any system 
of education in our country would find the ground in a very 
different state, because it had been occupied in great part by those- 
societies and institutions which had voluntarily undertaken the task. 
of educating the people. They would find it occupied to a certain 
extent by the Established Church, and in other parts by the Wesleyans. 
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sand other Dissenting Societies, who gave education according to 

- their own religious principles.” 

Lord John explains that, as a necessary result, no scheme of 

-education could expect the support of all parties. ,‘‘ For these 
reasons,” he says, “it would not be possible to establish any 
system of education which should at once supersede those recog- 
nised and established modes, and even were the new scheme allowed 
by Parliament generally to be a much better system of education 
than those at present existing, it could not be expected imme- 
diately to supplant and come in the place of those various schools 

at present in operation; in short, no general system could be 
introduced without doing violence to the habits and feelings of the 

‘people of this country.” 

“There was another reason,” went on Lord John, “which made 
it improper to come to any agreement as to a general plan of 

- education in this country.” 

This was the existence of the Church schools, and the British 

:and Foreign Society schools, the principies of which were in 
complete antagonism. 

’ As he understood, the Church of England—not only the eccle- 
siaslical, bul also the lay members of the Church—contended that 
they could not unite in any plan of education, not immediately under 
the superintendence of the parochial minister, which did not make the 

<ealechism of the Church of England a necessary part of the instruc 
ton, and of which the schoolmaster was not himself a churchman.” 

We of this generation can scarcely believe it possible that there 

‘should exist up to the year 1839, any considerable body of men 
upholding the principle just enunciated. But we can—without 

‘the evidence to be adduced by-and-by—see that such a body not 
only existed, but had to be respected, by the next sentence Lord 
_John utters: “ He would not,” he says, “ at Present give any opinion 

«es fo the propriety of insisting on such conditions 1” 
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Further on, we find Lord John Russell again distinctly aeclagingt 
the existence of a party of intolerance. 

“He now came to a plan which he had seen propounded at a 
public meeting in the metropolis, which implied that the whole 
education of the country must be conceded to the clergy of the 
Established Church ; and that no system of education ought to 
receive any assistance or countenance from the State, except that 
which was carried on under the immediate superintendence of the 
clergy of the Establishment, and in which the doctrines of the 
Church of England should be taught and enforced on all.” 

And, again, mark how respectful the minister of that age has to 
show himself to bigotry so rank ! 

“He must say it did appear to him, that the propounding of. 
such a plan at the present day, so late in the history of this country, 
was interposing a very serious obstacle to the general education of 
the people.” 

And, again, Lord John is compelled to continue arguing—in 1839 ! 
—the question whether Churchmen have alone a right to educational 
endowment. “He ¢hought it could no longer be said that the 
principle of exclusion (the Church of England being alone favoured) 
was any longer the principle of the State.” “ Religious instruction 
was, certainly, a main part of sound education; but shere were 
other parts also (/), and, locking on the whole together, they 
ought to consider whether they could not impart the benefits of 
education as far as possible to the people, not excluding a very 
great portion of those who dissented from the doctrines of the 
Established Church!!!” 

We have given enough of this portion of Lord John’s speech to 
show that he had to calmly argue against opinions, the mere 
expression of which mst rouse any tolerant man now-a-days to 
anger; but we have quoted only a few passages out of many of 
similar import. 
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Lord John then explained the proposals of the Government. 
~The Board of Education was to be formed “not from any one 
religious body or sect, or from members of various sects, but from 
the official servants of the Crown, who must always depend on the 
confidence of the House, and who must look to them to decide 

» whether or not the system which, they recommended was such as 
should be supported. . . . . . He had, therefore, by Her 
Majesty's command, proposed that the President of the Council 
and other Privy Councillots, being not more than five persons, 
should form a board who should consider in what manner the 
grants of money made by that House (from time to time) should 
be distributed.” 

Advancing, then, to the normal school for teachers, Lord John 
showed how much we were behind other nations in our encourage- 
ment of education, and described the various ways in which such a 
school would be beneficial. 

“He shought, therefore,” said Lord John, in conclusion on this 
subject, “ that a good normal school, founded on the most approved 
system, would be a great advantage to this country, even of tt were 
carried on at an expense of £400 or £500 per annum’ | 

Finally, let us extract from this startling speech what Lord John 
has to say on infant schools : 

“ He thought it also possible, with the co-operation of the parish 
or the board of guardians of the union, to make some advances for 
the purpose of establishing infant schools. For his own part, he 
did not believe that children from three to seven years of age could 
receive impressions different from those which might be entertained 
by the religious sect to which their parents belonged. He thought 
it possible that instruction might be given to them from the Bible, 
without its being necessary to point out the differences occasioned 
by the theories of controversial divinity. . . . . He certainly 
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the most simple rules of religion and habits of morality might be 
taught to children, without raising those great points of theoretical 
difference by which the country had been so long agitated. How- 
ever, he might be mistaken, and his noble friend who presided at 
the meeting the other day (Lord Ashley) might tell him, that there 
must be exclusiveness and intolerance even in these schools.” 

How did the Tory leaders reeeive the proposal of Lord John 
Russell? A few quotations will sufficiently show. 

Speaking on the first night the subject was introduced, Sir R, 
Inglis “could not but regret that the noble lord should think it 
unnecessary to separate children of different persuasions at an 
early age, and that he was of opinion that they might be united in 
one school without any danger of receiving impressions at variance 
with .the religion of their parents. Such a scheme he, for one, 
could not approve of.” 

Sir Robert, however, found some consolation, even amid his 
sorrow at Lord John’s departure from the right course. “It was 
highly satisfactory to hirh,” said the hon. baronet, “that so little 
additional mischief was to be done.” . . . “He felt much 
satisfaction that the noble Jord proposed to do so little mischief on 
this occasion "—that is to say, he was highly delighted that Lord 

_John Russell proposed to apportion but £20,000 a year to the 
education of the people. 

“ Religion,” again said the member for Oxford University, “ was 
the main object of education, and such being the case, the ques- 
tion was, who were the proper persons to be entrusted with the 
education of the people? He held that the Church, by her position, 
was the source from which the people should derive tnsiruction, and 
it was only when education flowed from the national Church that 
the Legislature was justified in diverting any portion of the national 
funds to this object.” 

So we see Lord John Russell was not fighting an imaginary foe, 
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for here we have the member for Oxford enunciating, with the 
utmost calmness, opinions the existence of which we could scarce 
believe credible. . . 

What a happy country, let us remark in passing, this England 
would be if it were governed in accordance with the principles of 
the representatives usually seng to Parliament by our ancient 
seats of Icarning ! i 

Let us take a few more Tory utterances: 

Sir W. James “ wished t® know if it was intended to bestow any 
part of the public money to the Roman Catholic sect? He wished 
to speak with all due respect of Roman Catholics, but he must say 
that if the Government applied any portion of the funds of the 
State to such purposes, and on this plan, they would adopt a course 
most hostile and unjust to the rights and interests of the Established 
Church.”"* : 

Sir E. Knatchbull said it appeared to him “ the plan was to give 
education without religious instruction.”, “Such an opinion had 
been formed by seeing that the whole control of the general 
education of the country was to be left to a committee of the 
Privy Council, and not a single ecclesiastic was a member of that 
body. It might be said that there were to be chaplains to these 
schools, who were ministers of the Church; but these were all sub- 
ordinate officers, under the control of the committee of the Privy 
Council.” 

It may be objected that we have selected from the speeches of 
the “small fry * df the Tory party, and that it would be unfair to 
make an entire party responsible for individual fanaticism. We 
will, then, present a few quotations from the speeches of the Tory 
leaders : 

Lord Stanley, who moved the rejectionasf the Bill, was horrified 











. * Hansard, June 19, 1839,- 
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to find that the new educational establishments would be under the- 
control of a lay board. Jt was scandalous, he thought, that there - 
was provision made against the admission to the board of “a 
single individual” “of ‘hose who were by the laws of the country 
entiiled lo superintend the moral education, and to direct the spiritual 2 
instruction of the people.”*® 

Mr. Gladstone, then sitting? on the same benches as Lord 
Stanley, was also highly displeased with the Bill. The Bill made 
an attempt to place the different “s@cts on something like an 
equality. Such a principle, according to Mr. Gladstone, was - 
“ contrary to the Constitution.” It placed “guth and falsehood.’ 
on a footing of equality.” “ It was quite enough for him to know 
that the practice of the Constitution had been, and that the law of” 
the country at this moment was to support that one Church which 
the Legislature had adjudged to be the Church of the country.” 
He also used this crushing argument—* Tf it were the duty 
of the State to give education to the people, did not all the 
arguments, that went to show this, tend equally to show that it 
was the duty of the State to provide them with religion? If it 
was the duty of the State to endow all the schools, was it not the 
duty of the State to endow all the chapels ?"t : 

In the course of this same speech Mr. Gladstone used thede: 
words also : : 

“No education deserves that name which is not founded upon 
ptire and Christian doctrine. This doctrine must form an essen- 
tial and indispensable part of all school instrifcfton. It is impos- 
sible to give this instruction in any general form, comprehending 
the tenets common to the various sects of professing Christians. 
Such an attempt at generalized instruction would lead to latitudi-- 
narianism, to unbelief,and, finally, to atheism. Neither would it: 
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be justifiable to communicate separate systems of religious know- 
ledge in the same school, according to the various professions of 
the scholars; that practice would lead to indifference, to confusion, 
and to scepticism. Still less would it be justifiable to establis 
separate schools for the different sects, giving to each their separate 
and distinctive religious instruction. That religion which is ; tye 
can alone be taught. The conscience of the State commands that 
the true religion should, also be the religion established by law; 
therefore, as no education sRould be encouraged which is not con- 
nected with religion, so no religion should be taught but that which 
is true: as that religion which is established according to the 
conscience of the State is the only true religion, therefore it is in- 
consistent with principle that the State should encourage, or aid in 
any way whatsoever, any schools or establishments for education in 
which the religion of the Established Church is not exclusively 
taught.” 

How much Mr. Gladstone has had to unlearn! 

Mr, Disraeli joined heartily in the Tory crusade against Lord 
John Russell's proposal. However, he was by no means content 
to repeat the arguments which other Tory orators had used‘ before 
him, or even to follow out their line of thought. A proceeding so 
common-place would not have suited a man whose game it was to 
become conspicuous, 

For the first few years after his entrance into the House Mr, 
Disraeli adopted many and various expedients with a view to* 
bringing himself*out in bold relicf from the ordinary run of 
members. One of these expedients makes its appearance in this 
education debate. 

Thus— 

“He had always held that the individug] Pare be strong, and 
the Governmient weak, and that to dimini§M& the duties of the 
citizen waseto peril the rights of the subject. To- that system he 
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ascribed the united enjoyment of those two great blessings of social 
life—liberty and order.” 

’ And again— 

“It becathe the House well to consider what might be the effect 
-of interfering with the habit of self-government, by the people of 
England. It appeared to him that the Society of Education, that 
school of philosophers, were, with all their vaunted intellect and 
learning, fast returning to the system of a barbarous age, the 
system of paternal government. Wherever was found what. was 
called a paternal government, was found aState education. . . 7 
Tt had been discovered that the best way to insure implicit 
obedience was to commence tyranny in the nursery. Therdwas 
a country in which education formed the’ only qualification ‘fot 
office. That was, therefore, a country which might be considered 
as a normal school and pattern society for the intended scheme of 
education. That country was China. . . . . . Leaving 
China and Persia and cpming to Europe, he founda perfect system 
of national education in Austria, the China of Europe, and under 
the paternal Government of Prussia. The truth was that, where 
everything was left to the Government, the subject became a 
machine.”* 

In this speech, Mr. Disraeli poses as the philosophic student of 
politics. He would remind the House that he was not, as most of 
them, a mere politician. He had written books; Ae had spent 
hours of deep thought in the closet; Ze had arsived at the first 
principles which underlay the opinions that his less educated and 
less thoughtful colleagues were somewhat blindly expressing! 

We have had an opportunity already of examining Mr. Disraeli’s 
title to the dignity of political philosopher. We know how that 
knowledge of first mein@iples came, of which he is so fond of | 








* Hansard, June 2oth, 1839. 
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making a parade. “It must be admitted,” wrote the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle” (Saturday, December gth, 1835) of Mr. Disraeli’s 
«Vindication of the English Constitution,” “it shows that Mr. 
Disrasli is diligent reader, and that he is tolerably well acquainted 
‘with German as well as English writers, . - + +++ He has 
dished up the legal theories of Savigny with Burxe’s horror. of 
abstractions and M. de Lolme’s views of the English constitution, 
and evidently imagines that the world will look with astonishment 
on the repast he has prepared.”* 
' ‘The speech just quoted is another specimen of the same art of 
unacknowledged purloining. We can plainly see that Mr. Disraeli 
had industriously crammed himself for some days before the debate 
with the ideas of some English or German exponent of the doctrine 
of laissez faire ; and that thus he was enabled to play the profound 
political discoverer. The deep hold the ideas with which he had 
thus stuffed himself for the occasion, had upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
mind, will be seen by-and-by. It will be sean that he himself became 
the most prominent and vehement opponent of that very gospel 
of Jaisses faire which he in this education debate so zealously 
preaches. 

Before dismissing this education question, let us remark that, in 
the final division, the Tory party voted in a body against the pro- 
posal, and that ministers had, as a result, a majority of but two. 
Let us also mark one more of the many peculiarities by which this 
discussion was distinguished. While English Tory member after 
member gives proof of shameful indifference to the education of 
the people, and of more than medieval bigotry, the Liberal repre- 
sentatives from Ireland show deep anxiety for the resurrection of 
the English masses from their ignorance, and express principles of 
the most enlightened toleration. Here aft g.few examples : 


a a 


* See ante, p. 174+ 
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“Mr. S. O’Brien expressed his general concurrence in the plan 
of education proposed by the noble lord Q. Russell). He regrettetl 
but one thing—that the amount of the Proposed grant was so 
miserably small. A grant of £20,000 a year to meet the defi: 
ciency of education in this great and populous country was abso- 
lutely ridiculous. He hoped that the noble lord would be prepared 
to propose a vote of at least £200,000 for this purpose.”* ; 

“ They had,” exclaimed Mr. Wyse, M.P. for Waterford, “in the 
abundance of their enerosity, gone so far as to vote £20,000 a 
year for the schools of a nation of sixteen million inhabitants. 

And, finally, thus spoke the great Irish Tribune : 

“Mr. O'Connell said that the hon. and learned gentlenien (Mr. 
Litton) entertained very peculiar notions, for he maintained that if 
the children of parents holding different opinions in religion were 
educated together, the result would be the production of a negative 
quantity, and in no religion at all, ‘There Was no country in 
Europe where the childfen of different persuasions were not edu- 
cated together. Let them look at the Teport of Mr. Nicholls on 
the state of Belgium and Holland, and they would find the follower 
of Calvin, the Lutheran, and Roman Catholic educated together in 
amity and perfect good faith, That was the spirit which ought to 
exist between Christians, and formed a cheering contrast to that 
bigotry which allcwed no freedom of thought, and grasped at every- 
thing.” , 

O'Connell, it is well known, led an agitation for years for the 
repeal of the Act, by which legislation on Irish affairs was handed 
over to the English Parliament; and Mr. Smith O'Brien was the 
leader of an abortive rebellion for the same object. Can it be 
wondered that these genglemen should have doubted the capacity 





* Hansard, Feb. 12, 1839. t Hansard, Feb. 12, 1839. 
F Hansard, June 4, 1839, 
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of the English Parliament to regulate Trish affairs, when they saw 
the manner in which one of the English parties proposed to deat. 
with English affairs ? 2 

« An opportunity now presented itself to Mr. Disraeli for ap 
pearing in one of his favourite parts—that of the politician, 
whose Tory bosont is torn with anguish by the misery of the 
people. 

In the course of 1839, the Chartists had organised their forces 
and formulated their demands. On the 14th of June in 

“that year the famous National Petition: was presented to the 
House. 

The demands of that petition were, among other things, uni- 
versal suffrage, the ballot, and annual Parliaments. 

Mr. Disraeli treated the House of Commons on the occasion of 
this petition to one of the most singular harangues ever heard. 
in that assembly. Of all theses in the world, he maintained that 
the cause of popular discontent was the Réform Act of 1832! In 
a sense, indeed, that was true ; but in a sense the very opposite of 
that which Mr, Disraeli implied. The discontent of the Chartiscs was. 
partly due to the Act of 1832, not because they were sorry—as Mr. 
Disraeli would imply—that that Act had done away with some 
old institutions, but because it had still left so many of those old 
institutions in existence. Mr. Disraeli strives—more suo—to jumble: 
together two different things. He strives to show that, because: 
the Chartists disliked the Act of 1832 for not having gone far 
enough, they disliked it for having gone so far. 

“ He was not going,” said Mr. Disraeli in the course of his speech, 
“to entrap the House into any discussion on the merits of the Con- 
-stitution they had destroyed, and that whigh had replacedit. . . 

. All would admit this, the old Constitution had an intellt-- 
gible pririple, which the present had not. The former invested a 
small portion of the ngfion with political rights, Thoserights were 
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wutrusted to that small class on certain conditions—that they should 
guard the civil rights of the great multitude.”* 

Do not those sentences plainly imply that the Chartists preferred 
the state of things previous to 1832 to that existing in 1839?, 
Because they thought a £10 franchise too high, ¢herefore, aan. 
cording to Mr. Disraeli, they preferred the time when the franchise 
was higher than £10. Because the Chartiste did not think the 
people sufficiently represented in 1839, therefore, according to Mr. 
Disraeli, they looked back with groaning to the time when, untler 
the rotten borough system, the people had no representation at all.” 
Because the Chartists believed that, in 1839, they had but half a 
Joaf of Reform, sherefore, Mr. Disraeli would have us believe, they 
pined for the pre-Reform times, when they had no bread @ all le 

This strange set of propositions ig further developed in the 
course of this oration by our profound political philosopher. . 
Thus— 

“Great dutics could alone confer great station, and the new class 
which had been invested with political station had not been bound 
up with ¢he great mass of the people dy the exercise of social duties, 
Those who thus possessed power without discharging its conditions 
and duties were naturally anxious to put themselves to the least 
possible expense and trouble. Having gained that object, for which 
others were content to sacrifice trouble and expense, they were 
anxious to keep it without any appeal to their pocket, and without 
any cost of their time.” 

And again :—“ He believed that in this country the’exercise of 
political power must be associated with great public duties.” 

“The Englishnation would concede any degree of political power 
to a class making simultaneous advances in the exercise of the 


great social duties.” “The noble lord had answered the speech of 
Lt 








* Hansard, July rath, 1839. 
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the hon. member for Birmingham, but he had not answered the 

Chartists. They complained only of the Government by the middle 

class.’ “* They made no attack on the aristocracy—none on the. Corn 
* Laws—but upon the newly enfranchised constituency ; not on the old, 

but upon that peculiar constituency which was the basis of the noble 
* lord's Government.” . 

Have we not correctly represented Mr. Disraeli as saying that the 
Chartists of 1839 sighed for the good old days before Reform? 
All the people wanted. was to be given back again to the aristocrats. 
‘Hodge longed to pace with hob-nailed boots through the Marble 
Halls from which the Reform Bill had banished him, and Bill Sykes 
would once again nestle, as in the happy days before 1832—année 
terrible Is—in the bosoms of paternal dukes and grandmotherly 
duchesses, Wherefore, of course Hodge and Bill cursed the men 
who, by lowering the franchise, had taken away the power of a 
single noble to send, if he liked, his footman into Parliament ! 

Mr. Disracli’s expressions of sympathy with the Chartists are 
perhaps as amusing as his description of their wants. “ He' was not 
ashamed ‘to say, however much he disapproved of the Charter, be 
symipathised with the Chartists.” 

Quite so; that was just Mr. Disraeli’s game. It was his game to 
gain some favour with those people for his party and himself, while 
at the same time opposing every single one of their demands, 

Mr. Disraeli “sympathised with the Chartists.” Well, the 
National Petition presented by the Chartists demanded universal 
suffrage. When Mr. Hume proposed a motion in favour of 
household suffrage on March 21, 1839, the gentleman who “ sym- 
pathised with the Chartists” spoke and voted against the motion. 
The National Petition demanded the ballot. When, on June 18, in 
this same year of 1839, Mr. Grote proposed a motion in favour of 
the ballot, Mr. Disraeli forgot his sympa®:y with the Chartists, 
and forgot, as well, his own vehement support of the ballot at the 
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Midsummer election in Wycombe in 1832, at the December election 
in the same place in the same year; forgot his support of the 
ballot in his address to the Marylebone electors in 1833; and was 
found in the list of those who went into the lobby against Mr. 
Grote. The National Petition demanded annual parliaments, and 
Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding his sympathy with the Chartists, 
notwithstanding his strong and frequent support of parliaments of 
- shorter duration, implied disapproval.* . 

Finally, Mr. Disraeli, after all this parade of sympathy with the 
Chartists, actually voted against the motion for a committee to 
inquire into their demands! 

Some ingenuous-minded people have discovered—even from the 
pages of this book—that Mr. Disraeli has always been a Radical; 
that he has always been—as he once delighted to describe himself — 
a friend of the people. z 

A friend of the people he certainly has been, if abundant pro- 
fessions of popular leanings can make him so. But examine the 
professions, and you fin them but transparent pretences. Some- 
times Mr. Disraeli adopts the course—as in the speech just quoted 
—of beginning with an expression of sympathy, designedly general 
and ambiguous, and ending with a condemnation of every single 
popular demand. Sometimes he adopted the other expedient of 
insinuating a vague sympathy with popular demands, which are 
impossible, that he might the more effectually defeat other popular 
demands, which are possible.t 





* Here are Mr, Disraeli’s exact words :—‘‘The petitioners demanded annual 
parliaments ; but whether 2 man called for annual or triennial parliaments, 
undoubtedly the change applied for was great in either case; and he did not 
think the noble lord was justified in speaking in terms of derision. Az deast, 
it was futile to attempt drawing the line between the requirements of the petition 
and the suggestions of some of his own supporters.” - 

t The “Globe,” of July 14, 1839, has a pungent article in reply to the speech 
of Mr. Disraeli. Some portions are worthy of reproduction, ‘4We'do. not 
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The Chartist movement, as everybody knows, culminated in 
violence. 

It is no part of our task to discuss the conduct or motives of 
the Chartist leaders : but it is certain that the language of some of 
them directly encouraged a resort to force. At a meeting of 
Chartists, held at the “ Crown and Anchor,” on March 16, 1839, 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor declared that if those in power were deter- 
mined to oppose the claims of the National Petition by violence, 
the petitioners must resist by force; and Mr. Julian Harney said 














throw any doubt, however, on the spontaneous nature of that‘sympathy’ which 
the hon. member "—Mr, Disraeli—‘‘says he feels with the Chartists, though at 
the same time he says that their prayers, ‘if not pernicious, are impossible to be , 
carried into effect.’ Persons who put forth prayers of that: kind are sure of a 
good lot of Tory sympathy. Neither do we doubt Mr, D’Israeli’s view that 
Chartism will be more than temporary, While we have Tories in the land, we 
think it very likely we shall have Chartists ; and that, between the two, sober 
people will have enough to do to keep the Queengs peace, and to keep those 
“sympathising * allies and natural enemies from each other's throats . . . 
We return for 2 few moments to Mr. D'Israeli, whose speech consisted, as it 
generally does, of an ingenious little general theory, adapted fant bien gue mal to 
a still smaller party purpose. We suppose this lively gentleman keeps a stock of 
these by him, some of them constructed before he had abandoned Radicalism, 
and dovetailing rather awkwardly with his present opinions. . . . It does 
not at first sight seem the best proof that a principle is ‘intelligible,’ when 
understood neither by those who attack nor those who defend it, Mr. D’Israeli, 
who has done both in succession, ought to know best. That he understands 
neither the unreformed Constitution nor the reformed one, we can easily believe 
from his discourse of last night. It is absurd to say the movement in favour of 
the Charter originated about the time of the passing of the Reform Bill. About 
that time the friends of universal suffrage put in their word doubtless, as they 
had done before, and may do again. Mr. D'Isracli goes on to press this into 
an argument against what he calls the new Constitution. Why, the cry com- 
menced under the old one, and went on, before the working of the Reform Act 
was tested.” 
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that, “ before the close of the year, the people should have uni- 
versal suffrage, or blood.’”* 

In his paper, the “‘ Northern Star,” Feargus O’Connor advised 
that the memorial to the Queen adopted by the Chartists, which 
called for the dismissal of the existing ministry, and the appointing 
another, which would make the people’s charter a Cabinet measure, 
“should be presented by a deputation of 500,000 men, proceeding 
in peaceful and orderly procession, each with a musket over his 
arm.”> 

And at a demonstration on Kensal Moor, on May 25, the same 
gentleman used these words : 

“Jhave good authority for asserting that all the Hanoverian 
clubs in London are at work to know how they can dispose of our 
young Queen, and place the bloody Cumberland on her throne 
instead.” ° ; 

A Chartist Convention was held, first in London and afterwards 
in Birmingham; and by some members of this Convention wild 
projects were recommesded. The Chartists were recommended to 
withdraw all their money from the banks; to deal only with 
Chartists; to completely cease from all labour for a “sacred” 
month ;” and to. prepare themselves with the arms of freemen to 
defend themselves.§ 

The natural results followed from these and similar counsels: 
riots took place in different parts of the country, and the public 
wwere alarmed by wild apprehensions. At Llanidloes, in Wales, a 
mob, armed with guns, pistols, and pikes, took and for a while 
held possession of the town.|| At Birmingham, more serious dis- 
turbances took place. 





* Irving’s ‘‘ Annals of our Time,” p. 31. 
¢ Irving, pp. 42-3. t Irving, p. 43. § Irving, p. 42. . 
ff Irving, p. 49. 
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Under the date, July 4, 1839, we find in Irving: 

“Chartist riots at Birmingham.—Two thdusagd people assem~- 
bled in the Bull Ring, about nine o'clock a.m., and when desired to 
disperse, fell upon the constables and wounded two severely. The 
military ultimately dispersed the rioters, and enabled the police to 

‘apprehend ten of the more prominent of them. The General 
Convention thereupon issued a proclamation, declaring ‘that a 
wanton, flagrant, and unjust outrage had been made upon the 
people of Birmingham by a blood-thirsty and unconstitutional 
force from London, acting under the authority of men who wished 
to keep the people in degradation.’ ” 

It would be very hard to convince us that Mr. Disraeli did not 
see, as Clearly as any man in the British possessions, that events like 
those peremptorily demanded an increase of the police of the country. 
It is at least striking that in the vote on the order of the day for a 
committee on the Birmingham police, Mr. Disraeli should find 
himself in a minority of five, including tellers.* 

Mr. Disraeli, we may be very certain, did not feel much mortified 
at so overwhelming a defeat. It quite suited one of the expedients 
4+ne had adopted for making himself noticed; he thought it much 
better to be laughed at than forgotten. 

When, again, Lord J. Russell moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
for the establishment of county and district constables by authority 
of justices of the peace for England and Wales, Mr. Disraeli once 
more rose in opposition. ‘‘The noble lord,” he said, “came 
down to declare war against Birmingham, and to levy 5,000 troops 
against his former allies.” 

“Tt might be necessary,” he went on, “to levy a force against 





* The result of the division was—Ayes, 144; Noes, 3. The Noes were Mr, 
B. D'lsraeli, Mr. J. Fielden, and Mr. Wakely. Tel®rs: Mr. J.T. Leader and 
Mr, T. Duncombe,”—Hansard, July 23rd, 1839. 
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our fellow countrymen; it thight be necessary to accede to the 
extraordinary demands of the Government, but the members of the 
House had a right to expect a detailed account of the state of the 
country.””* 

This attack’ on the leader of the Liberals brought Mr. Disraeli 
afine piece of luck: the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Fox 
Maule took notice of his language, and the latter retorted with an 
acerbity, natural enough when we consider the violence of Mr. 
Disraeli’s own language; imprudent enough, when we consider 
Mr. Disraeli’s motives. Alluding to Mr. Disraeli’s vote against 
the increase of the police, Mr. Fox Maule spoke of the hon. 
member as seeming, “by his vote the other night, to be the 
advocate of riot and confusion.” Being called to order, ‘Mr. 
Maule, in” explanation, said, “he could draw no other inference 
from the vote but that it was brought about by love of riot.” 

Here Mr. Disraeli was given by the enemy the choice of his own 
field of battle; for what challenge could better suit Mr. Disraeli’s 
purposes, and Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar gifts, than a challenge to a 
combat in personal vituperation ? 

Here is how Mr. Disraeli made use of his opportunity. ‘On the 
question that Lord John Russell and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bring in the Bill, Mr. D’Israeli rose to defend himself 
against some remarks which had been made upon him. He 
disclaimed any personal imputations against any one in the House, 
leaving that to under-secretaries of State, believing them to be 
coarse, vulgar, and ill-bred. (Order.) He understood that such 
expressions had been applied to him, and defended, as they went 
‘near the wind’ . . . . . Indeed, from a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to an under-secretary of the State was a descent: 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, though the sublime was, on this. 
a enna 

* Hansard, July 2gth, 1839. 
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-occasion, rather ridiculous, and the ridiculous rather trashy. How 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and. how the government 
to which he belonged became a government, it would be difficult 
to tell. Like flies in amber—‘ One wondered how the devil they 
.got there.’ ”* . 
Mr. Fox Maule was not a very astute reader of' men’s motives! 
When the House was about to adjourn, Mr. Disraeli again seized 
the opportunity of unburthening his fears for the safety and his 
sympathy with the sufferings of the country. Again he played on 
_ the theme that the Reform Act was the cause of the present 
discontent ;f and showed how all the old institutions, dear to the 
people’s hearts, had been destroyed.f 
And then he repeated the idea that has appeared so often, and 
will appear so often again. ‘Generally speaking,” said he, 
- “sections of the aristocracy had taken advantage of thecircumstance, 
and placed themselves at the head of the people in the political 
movement. It was a remarkable fact, however, that in the present 
instdnce there was no portion of the aristocracy whatever connected 
with the movement of the people, and yet there was a deep and 
~wide-spread organisation.” 
And again— 





* Hansard, July 24th, 1839. 

t “Of late years, the government of the country had been engaged in 
assailing the rights of the people, and the people had tumec round with an 
instinctive spirit, and assailed the Constitution of the realm.”—Hansard, Aug. 
gth, 1839. 

{ “ Within the last seven years they had attacked the Church; they had 
totally revolutionised the parochial jurisdiction of the country—that most. 
ancient jurisdiction, an institution bringing much finer and nearer relations 
between the people than any political institution they could boast of; they had 
attacked the ancient police of the country; they H&d attacked the old local 
-administration of justice, and confiscated the ancient patrimony of the people,’ 
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« Fle was rendered more alive to these dangers from seeing that 
the discontented portion of the people without were leaders.” 

And, finally, he wound up by saying— 

« There cduld be no doubt that a great section of the country— 
some three or four millions of the people—were under the influence 
of great discontent, and Parliament was about to prorogue under 
circumstances which rendered it necessary that Parliament should . 
be assembled.” 

The session of 1840 had hardly begun, when Mr. Disraeli ’ 
demanded the attention of the House. 

During the recess, a number of changes had been made in the 
constitution of the Cabinet. Lord John Russell had gone to the: 
Colonial from the Home office ;* Lord Howick had ‘been suc-- 
ceeded by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, as Secretary of War; 
Mr. Labouchere replaced Mr. Poulett Thomson, as President of the 
Board of Trade ; and the Earl of Clarendon, Viscount Duncannon, 
as Lord Privy Seal. ‘ 

When a new writ was moved for Edinburgh in the room of Mr. 
Macaulay, Mr. Disraeli immediately rose. Here is hisspeeoh :— 

Mr, D'Teraeli said, that before the question was put, he wished 
to address to the government a question which he had asked on 
the eve of the last prorogation, when he had inquired upon what 
principles the new Cabinet was constructed. That inquiry he now 
repeated. Having been informed that several Cabinet ministers 
had resigned, or were about to resign, he had thought it would be 
no outrage on common decency or common sense to put the 
question just before the last prorogation ; and on that occasion a 
member of the Cabinet, whom he regretted not to see now in his 
place—he meant the right hon. baronet the President of the Board 
of Control—declared.that the Cabinet was not to be reconstructed, . 
and, therefore, there would be no alteration in its policy. . Nay, 
the right hon. baronet, not satisfied with that public declaration, 
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-condescended, with that courtesy which was characteristi¢ of him, 
to cross the floor of the House, and-te give as private information 
to him, that he had entirely misconceived the natwre of the motion 
then before the House—that there had béen no reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, and that he had been entirely misinformed. Sut in a 
short timeafter the prorogation—nay, within twenty-four hours—four 
Cabinet ministers had either resigned or changed office, and-among 
_ them was one not less eminent or distinguished than the Aoble lord 
the member for Stroud, who had been, and probably still was, the 
leader of her Majesty’s Government in that House. Within a very 
~ few days after the prorogation, one of the new members of the re- 
constructed Cabinet, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
mecting his constituents to celebrate the triumph of his re-election, 
laid peculiar gtress upon the principles of that body of men he 
“several times described as the new Cabinet ; not satisfied with the 
iphrase of a reconstructed Cabinet, which he used, the right hon. 
-gentleman. several times called upon hig constituents to give 
renewed confidence to the new Cabinet, of which he was 2 mem- 
ber. He thought, therefore, the facts that had occurred justified 
him in the assumption that the Cabinet had been reconstructed. 
Four months the reconstruction had occupied, and a few days ago 
he read in the newspapers that a noble lord, not one of the late 
‘Cabinet—not one who had changed his office—but who was, in 
every sense of the word, a new member, had lately taken the oaths 
to her Majesty. Now, he held it to be the paramount duty of the 
House of Commons to ascertain who were the responsible advisers 
of the Crown. That seemed ‘to be unfashionable in the reformed 
House of Commons; but at the present time, when ministers may 
chave incurred a very great responsibility, it was proper that 
ithere should be a frank and manly declaratian of the ministers in 
“that House ; it was neither decent nor decorous that the members 
vof that House should be left to ascertain who were the responsible 
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advisers of the Crown, from the tittle-tattle of the clubs, or the 
gossip of the newspapers. And although it might be alleged that 
the information might be acquired from the ‘London Gazette,’ 
in answer to that he would remark that many changes might take 
place ivr the Cabinet which never appeared in the ‘London 
Gazette.’* Why had the present ministers deviated from a ‘course 
that had been uniformly pursued by those who had preceded them 
in the House? He asked why there was any deviation from the 
usual course? A Cabinet was never changed or reconstructed 
without ministerial explanations ; and the greatest authorities had 
laid it down, and in particular Lord Granville, that when a Cabinet 
is réconstructed:it was necessary to enter into explanations, even 
when an open change took place in the Government; but .in 
changes of individual members there was more negessityfor ex- 
planation, to avoid the imputation of intrigue. ‘Since the Reform 
Bill had passed, twelve Cabinet ministers had resigned without 
offering any satisfactory explanations. He wished to know who 
were the responsible advisers of the Crown? He again asked who 
were her Majesty’s ministers? Would those noble lords or hon. 
gentlemen who were Cabinet ministers hold up their hands? 
What place did the noble lord the member for Stroud fill? Was 
he still the leadér of the Government in that House? Nobody 
could tell from the ‘ Gazette,’ and, therefore, he thought the pre- 
sent was a fit opportunity to repeat the question, and with anxiety 
he hoped to be favoured with an answer.” 

The principles set forth in this speech appear to us quite reason- 
able ; and surely no fault can be found with Mr. Disraeli’s tong. 
He is as ’umble as Uriah Heap. ‘The right hon. baronet coz- 
descended, with that courtesy which was characteristic of him, to 
cross the floor of the.House:” Mr. Disraeli is thankful for the 
favour of a private word from a minister. And is not the series of” 
questions, with which his speech winds up, almost pathatic. “He 
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wished to know who were the responsible advisers of the Crown;” 
“He again asked;” ‘ Would those noble lords or hon. gentlemen, 
who were Cabinet ministers hold up their hands;” and finally, 
“ with anxiely he hoped to be favoured with an answer.” Could 
any appeal be more touching ? 

However, Mr. Disraeli’s anxiety was not relieved, as will be seen 
from the heartless “ Hansard.”* “No reply was given,” says the 
official report. ‘ Motion agreed to.” Mr. Fox Maule and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken to heart the lesson Mr. 
Disraeli had taught them in the previous session ; and probably the 
House was beginning to resent the growing demands of Mr. Dis- 

.raeli on its patience. But little they knew Mr. Disraeli, if they 
imagined that any degree of snubbing would put 42m down. 

On January 28th, Sir J. Yarde Buller proposed a vote of want of , 
confidgnce in the ministry; and in the important debate which 
followed, Mr. Disraeli insisted on taking a prominent part. Si? 
George Grey preceded Mr. Disraeli, and among other things 
denounced the alliance existing between a” body of the Tories and 
the Chartists. Mr. Disraeli, before answering this charge, which 
particularly affected him, made allusion to another part of Sir 
George’s speech. “That speech,” said Mr. Disraeli,f “abounded 
in compliments to the right hon. baronet whom He (Mr. D'Israeli) 
was proud to follow”-—the right hon. baronet, the reader of course 
knows, was Sir Robert Peel. Then, t8king up the charge of his 
having shown sympathy with the Chartists—what a stupid charge |— 
Mr. Disraeli said “ che time would come when Chartists would dis- 
cover that in a country so aristocratic as England, even treason, to be 
successful, must be patrician. They would discover that great truth, 
and when they found some desperate noble to lead them, they 


* January 16th, 1840. 
f Hansard, January 28th, 1840, 
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might, perhaps, achieve greater results. When Wat Tyler failed, 
Ifenry Bolingbroke changed a dynasty, and although Jack Stray 
was hanged, a Lord John Straw might become a secretary of 
state.” * . 
This is very smart, but it is slightly unintelligible. What does 
Mr. Disracli exactly want? What does he propose? When we 
interrupt his flow of eloquence to ask him these simple questions, 
at once we are met with a cloud of words, which show us that the 
speaker either dog not know his own mind or is intent on throwing 
dust in our eyes. Thus, take another of his sentences, attacking 
the Government :— 

“ Were they to find a strong Government on the Treasury bench, 
whose chief recommendation, in their own opinion, was that they 
were a middle party? A middle party governing a state was in-the 
position of the gentleman in the fable, who, taking the oyster, ex- 
tended a shell to each of the contending adversarics.” 

Tere, then, we have language, which, in the mouth of another 
perron, would be perfectly intelligible. A thorough-going Tory 
might freely object to the ministry as a middle party, because they 
entertained some of the Chartist claims in place of equally rejecting 

“all. A thorough-going Chartist might object to the Government asa 
middle party, pedause it accepted but his more moderate, in place 
of accepting all his demands. But what is Mr. Disraeli? .He is 
not a thoroughegoing Tory; for he Was not ashamed to say 
“he sympathised with the Chartists ;” he is not a thorough-going 
Chartist, for “ he disapproved of the Charter.”* i 

Surcly he, if anybody, was “in the position of the gentleman in 
the fable, who, taking an oyster, extended a shel! to each of the 
contending adversaries.” The charge against Mr. Disraeli of 
“sympathising with the-Chartists,” is one of the most amusing 








* See ante, p. 204. 
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incidents in political history. Mr. Disraeli’s is not a nature 10 
sympathise with the powerless. 

Before passirig from Mr. Disraeli’s appearances in this first 
month of the session of 1840, it may be well to make a brief 
allusion to a speech he made on January aust, 1840. A question 

_ of privilege was raiscd under the following circumstances :— 

Messrs. Hansard, as printers to the House of Commons, pro- 
duced a report of the Commissioners of Prisons. ‘This Teport 
declared that gotme books printed by Mr. Stockdale were obscene; 
and Mr. Stockdale took an action for libel against Messrs. Hansard 
for publishing the report. Chief Justice Denman decided that the 
action was legal, and a jury awarded Mr. Stockdale £100 damages. 
In November, 1839—the first action took place in May—Mr. 
Stockdale raised a second action against Messrs. Hansard, and was 
awarded £600 damages, This act the Government determined to 

‘treat as a case of contempt of the House of Commons, and Lord. 
.John Russell moved that both Mr. Stockdale and, the sheriffs who 
undertook t@ levy the damages awardef agaifist the Messrs.’ 
Hansard, should be called to the bar of the House. 

Now, the majority of members on both sides of the House were 
in favour of the action of the Government, and Lord John Russell 
—the Whig leader—was completely backed up by €ir Robert Peel, 
the leader of tha Conservatives. Truc, however, to his policy of 
Singularity, Mr. Disraeli took up an isolated position. In his 

. speech on the occasion, he undertook to give the House of Com- 
mons a philosophical dissertation on its history and duties, as who 
was better fitted to do than the author of the “ Vindication?” 

Mr. Disracli professed t® be alarmed at the action of the House 
of Parliament. It is a remarkable thing that Mr. Disraeli has 
been nearly all his life in a state of “alarm.” As he is probably 
indifferent to the interests of anybody or “anything in the world, 
except his own, this state of trepidation is not easily understood, 
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unless we assume that it is simply affected. His“ alarm” may be 
part of his general scheme of showing the world that he is not as 
other men. While ordinary beings laugh, and are glad over the 
bright preseat, Mr. Disraeli’s prophetic soul turtis in abstracted 
sadness to that dark future which his clearer eye fordsees. Then 
‘“qlarm” is a word which is excellently suited to Mr. Disraeli’s 
elocutionary powers. It can be pronounced in those accents of 
portentous foreboding which his muffled voice most affects. 

“No,” said Mr. Disracli; “the House of Commons was as 
powerful as ever ; its independence as great ; “its ambition he tould 
answer for; and ds tyranny he feared.’"* 

And again: “He could not find in the present House any quality 
which could make him for a moment suppose it supérior to that 
age which produced a Hampden, Cromwell, Pym, both the Vanes, 
St. John, and Selden ; nor could he discover any ground for believing . 
that in wisdom’ or eloquence the Parliament of 1640 was inferior to 
that of 1840. But he believed there was much more similarity’ 
between them—in the grasping and ambitious spirit by which they 
were actuated. He, therefore, should resist their assumption of a 
privilege beyond all law. He had no wish to see a revival of the 
times of extravagant privilege, and as far as his weak voice could 
prevail, he shoufd prevent it.” 

And then Mr. Disraeli is seized by still darker thoughts, “ He 
had no wish,” he said, “to have his property sequestrated or his" 
person tortured, or see a bold usurper walking up to the table of the 
House and ordering them to ‘take away that bauble!” 

On April 1, 1840, Mr. Villiers propaged his annual motion in 
favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Disracli spoke in 
opposition, and the next compiler of economic fallacies would find 
a good supply in Mr. Pisraeli’s speech on this occasion. Belgium 





* Hansard, Jan. 21st, 1840, 
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had been advanced as an example of the prosperity brought about 
by the adoption of free trade measures. 

Said Mr. Disraeli :—*“ At one of the great meetings lately held 
m Manchester to petition for a repeal of the Corn Laws, a glowing 
description had been given of Mr. Cockerill's manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Belgium. That gentleman was styled the Iron King, 
and he was said to have 2,000 menat work. Zhe fact was, that the 
real demand for the manufacturing industry of Belgium had entirely 
teased with the cessation of the Dutch sovereignty. The manufac- 
tures of Ghent were destroyed, and the wronworks of several other 
Places were only supported by the patronage of government,”* 

‘Ahd again: “What had happened in Belgium since the last 
discussion on this subject in the House of Commons, was a full 
answer to the apprehensions of our mauufacturers. The Belgian 
bank had ‘failed, and many great manufactories had stopped, 
Industry in Belgium was now all but extinct; there was no market 
and no demand for its goods; unless some new combination of the 
elements of the European system took place, there could be no 
“demand.” 

And here is an excellent example of the confusion of thought 
and mere word-jingling of which Mr. Disraeli gives so many 
‘examples : 

“He disclaimed the doctrine which was sometimes imputed to 
gentlemen of his side, that we had the power of maintaining ou 
own population on our own resources, a position which he thought 
was quite as fallacious as it would be to think of maintaining them 
out of the resources of anogher power.” 

It is satisfactory to find that there was at least one member o! 
the House of Commons that completely “smoked” Mr. Disraeli. 

’ Mr, Clay, a shrewd man of the world, fSund little difficulty ir 





* Honsard, April rst, 1840, 
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seeing through Mr. Disraeli. After all, he is—beneath all his 
mysterious trappings of countenance, manner, and speech—a very - 
transparent being. 

“ An attempt,” said Mr. Clay, “ was certainly made last night by , 
the hon. member for Maidstone, if he (Mr. Clay) rightly under- 
stood him, to show that our duties on corn and timber had no 
influence on the commercial code of the corn and timber-growing 
countries; but, as he could not avoid supposing that the hon. 
gentleman made his specch rather with a view of showing how 
ingeniously he could support a bold paradox, than in the. expectation 
that the House could agree in his views, he would not occupy the 
time of the House in refuting a proposition which was as obviously 
opposed to all probability, as to the mass of evidence that was at 
hand as to the fact.” 

“The hon. gentleman made his speech with a view of show- 
ing how ingeniously he could support a paradox.” What a perfect 
description of nearly all Mr. Disraeli’s writings and speeches from 
his earliest to his latest years ! 

When Mr. Duncombe brought forward a motion condemnatory 
of the treatment to which the Chartist prisoners had been subjected, 
Mr. Disraeli spoke in its favour. “The question was,” said Mr, 
Disraeli, “whether there had been a change of punishment for 
political offences. Was it denied that persons convicted of political 
offences had been treated as felons, and as feléns convicted of 
infamous crimes? The hon, member for Finsbury had shown the 
House that since 1792 there had been no instance of persons 
convicted of political offences being treated in the same way as 
such persons had been treated by the present Government.”* 

“He would go farther back,” Mr. Disraeli went on, “ and he 
invited the hon. gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) to consult authorities 
of more ancient date, and he would find that at no period of -our 


* Hansard, July roth, 1840. 
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history, not absolutely barbarous, had persons been so treated for 
political’ offences. The imprisonment of such.persons was only 
for the security of the State, not for the infliction of punishment.” 

With the principles laid down in this speech we completely 
agree, and it would gratify us to find Mr. Disraeli for once taking 
the just and generous side. But, unfortunately, the very principles 
which he lays down as to the treatment of political prisoners in 
Chartist days, he has himself most flagrantly violated with regard 
to the Irish political prisoners of our days. It suited his purpose 
in 1840 to be shocked at political and ordinary prisoners being 
treated in the same way. It suited his purpose in 1874 to find that 
course the most natural and reasonable thing in the world, On 
this, as on every other question, his interests and his opinions are 
in exact agreement. 

During this session Mr. Disracli made several vehement attacks 
on Lord Palmerston. The reader has already seen that, for some 

“reason or other, Lord Palmerston was an object of Mr. Disraeli’s 
particular aversion, He attacked him at Wycombe, and he 
attacked him in the most violent terms in the “ Runnymede” letters. 
Perhaps Mr. Disraeli writhed under the sense that, however other 
people .might be deceived, Lord Palmerston, like Mr. Clay, saw 
completely through him. When the allowance made to Sir John 
(then Dr.) Bowring for drawing up a report on the commercial 
condition of the various countries of the Continent was brought 
under discussion, Mr. Disraeli joined in the onslaught on the 
Foreign Secretary. And again, when the general policy of Lord 
Palmerston was assailed in a set motion by Lord Sandon, Mr, 
Disraeli criticised the entire conduct of the minister at con- 
siderable length, and with much acrimony. 

“When the noble lord,” said Mr. Disraali, “first assumed the 
rprtfolid of Foreign Affairs, he adopted a new system of foreign 
alliances.” ~ 
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Lord Palmerston had first tried, according to Mr. Disraeli, obtained 
the alliance of France. “Reluctantly convinced that the vaunted 
premiership of France was hollow,” he next tried Russia; again 
failing, he tried Austria; and finally Mr. Disraeli, for his own 
part, ‘thought that British commerce had been more prejudiced 
during the foreign administration of the noble lord than in any 
other period of the like extent in the history of the nation ; and 
he feared that the seeds of events had been sown which hereafter 
might mature with consequences that would shake the empire to 
its centre.” 

Again, Mr. Disraeli is in a state of “alarm ;” again Mr. Disraeli 
is on the look-out for his Armand Carrel. 

In the session of 1841 Mr. Disraeli played a very. prominent 
part. What was the action of Mr. Disraeli? We cavi answer that 
question when we have answered another—What action was it 
the interest of Mr. Disraeli to take ? 

The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had by this time been reduced * 
to a state of thorough debility. The bills brought in by Lord John 
Russell in the Hoyse of Commons were usually carried by miserable * 
majorities—majorities usually not reaching a dozen, A hostile 
House of Lords was of course able to reject measures which th 
House of Commons had so feebly supported. So bill after bill was 
dropped, and England was ruled by a Government that did not 
govern. It was plain that the days of Lord Melbourne's Govern- 
ment were numbered. The successor to power was quite as plainly 
indicated ; beyond all question Sir Robert Peel was the rising sun. 
It behoved all those who hoped for place in the near future to be 
respectful to the member for Tamworth. ‘ 

Of course, Mr. Disraeli saw this; for, however fantastic, absurd, 
and unreal be his view~ of other things, he can claim to have an 
invariably clear perception of his own interests. : : 

On May 7, 1841, began a prolonged and important debate on the 
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sugar duties. On May 14 Mr. Disraeli spoke. We pass over such 
portions of the speech as argue, or profess to argue, the main 
question as at issue, and quote only the passages in which Mr. 
Disraeli alludes to Sir Robert Peel. - 

“He was surprised,” said Mr. Disraeli, “that the noble leader 
of the administration in this House had thought fit to impute— 
What? Faction, to the right hon. member for Tamworth. What- 
ever might be the attributes of the right hon. baronet he never 
believed that faction would be charged against him, and, of all 
persons in the world, it came with the worst grace from the noble 
lord ; he was, of all persons, the last who should have made it.”* 

“Tf he had denounced,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “as a rebel an 
individual whom he had subsequently found it convenient to make 
an ally, the right hon. baronet might have been justly termed . 
factious. If he had called out lustily ‘ Justice to Ireland,’ and had 
nevertheless always given his vote in favour of measures tending to 
a coercion bill, the right hon: baronet might have justly been called 
factious.” - 

But, of course, Sir Robert Peel was too virtuous a man to have 
dorfé anything of this. 

It may have been quite fair that Mr. Disraeli should thus assail 
Sir Robert Peel’s assailant, so as to bring into bolder relief the 
virtues of Sir Robert himself. But assuredly Mr. Disraeli should 
have been more careful in his choice of charges. He accuses 
Lord John Russell of having made an ally of the man—O’Connell 
is meant-—whom he had formerly denounced as a traitor. A very 
Wrong thing, perhaps, but certainly not much worse than denouncing 
a man as a traitor who had formerly been sought as an ally ; 
surely not so bad as seeking election at Wycombe in 1832 with 
a recommendation from O’Connell, and seckjng election at Taunton, 
in 183qby attacking the patron of three years before. 


= Hansard, May igth, 1841, — 
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Again, if Lord John Russell was guilty of having proved untrue 
to his profession of “ Justice to Ireland,” the charge would have 
come more gracefully from some other man than Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Disraeli-is the man who in December, 1834, declared that the 
very name of tithes should be abolished for ever in Treland before 
twelve months had passed. And in April of the following year— 
a terrible tragedy directly caused by the tithe system having 
occurred in the interval—thought the tithes an excellent institution. 
Mr. Disraeli may have calculated that the general world, which 
forgets in the everfing what it has read in the morning, would 
disbelieve the charges brought against himself, if he brought 
exactly similar charges against other people. Few people would 
suppose that a man who shouted at Lord John Russell as the ally. 
of atraitor could himself be a renegade of the first degree. 

The debate on the sugar duties still further weakened the position 
of the Government, and strengthened that of Sir Robert Peel. So 
emboldened is the right hon. baronet by the turn things have taken, 
that a fortnight after“he proposes a vote of want of confidence 
in the ministry. : 

Watch the course of Mr. Disraeli. He had spokenyin fave be 
Sir Robert Peel in the debate on the sugar duties; but the pitise, 
was comparatively mild. Sir Robert Pecl has now taken the final} 
step, and is probably advancing to early victory. The flattery must 
evidently be put_on more thickly by a young politician “with 
expectations.” Ri 

“Placed,” said Mr. Disraeli of Sir Robert Peel, “in an age of 
rapid civilization and rapid transition, he had adapted the practical 
character of his measures to the condition of the times. When in 
power, ke never proposed a change which he did not carry; and 
when in opposition, he never forgot that he was at the head of the 
Conservative party.’’* 

m Tansard, May 27th, 1341. 
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“He never employed,” Mr. Disraeli went on, “his influence for 
factious purposes, and Aad never been stimulated into his exertions 
bya disordered desire of obiaining office ; above all, he had never carried 
himself to the opposite benches by making propositjons by which 
he was not ready to abide. Whether in or out of office the right 
hon. baronet had done his best to make the settlement of the new 
constitution of England work for the benefit of the present time and 
of posterity.” 

This uncompromising eulogium of the man from whom Mr. 
Disraeli had something fo expect, was, of course, followed by 
quite as uncompromising an assault on those who would have none 
of him. ‘The fact was,” he declared, “that the Government was 
too full of that specious liberalism which they found it convenient 
periodically to assume ; but in attacking aristocratic institutions, it 
had become the victim of a haughty and rapacious oligarchy.”* 

“ The career of her Majesty's present servants,” he said further 
on, “had been a singular one: they began by remodelling the 

: Z « 
House of Commons, and insulting the House of Lords; they had 
Sc a cba FRESE ST LE Na Rae 
An the course of this debate Mr. J. B, Hobhouse, who had had several 
collisions wif Mr. Disraeli during the Wycombe election days, replied to some 
of Mr. Disraeli’s attacks on the Liberal party. Said Mr. Hobhouse :—“ Sir, — 
The hon. gentleman who has just sat down ought to be the last to complain of 
“the convenient use of liberalism, and to indulge in taunts and reproaches upon. 
Ahose who are opposed tohim. He seems to have forgotten the time when he 
f PP rg 
went down to High Wycombe, with that convenient variety of opinions, which 
could allow him to be proposed by a Tory and seconded by a Radical, though 
it is difficult to tell by what good fortune he had managed to persuade the 
different parties that he was the friend of each. On that occasion the hon. 
gentleman carried with him, as passports, two letters of recommendation, one 
from the hon. member for Dublin, and the other from the hon. member for 
Kilkenny.” The reply of Mr. Disraeli to this pointed, and, as the reader 
knows, perfectly true retort, is thus reported in ‘‘ Hansard :” “ Mr, D'Israeli 
was understood to explain, that his principles, at INis moment, were exactly the 
same as when he was formerly a candidate for High Wycombe, and carried down 
with him lemers of recommendation from Mr. O ConnelRand Mr. Humet* 
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assaulted the Church; next the colonial constitutions ; afterwards 
they assaulted the municipalities of the kingdom, attacked the rich 
and the poor, and now, in their last moments, at one fell swoop, 
made war upon the colonial, commercial, and agricultural interests.” 

And, then, Mr. Disraeli once more turns to Sir Robert Peel; no 
Persian could be a more devout worshipper of the rising sun! 

« Under these circumstances, he saw no reason why the party to 
which he belonged should despair, and the right hon. baronet, who, 
according to the President of the Board of Control, was not a 
great man, and could not be a great. minister, might have the 
opportunity of establishing a Government, which would have the 
confidence of the education, the property, and, he sincerely believed, 
the enlightened feeling of the great body of the, nation. In that. 
case the prophecy of the right hon. gentleman would be falsified.” 

When the division came to be taken, the votes were :— 

Ayes 4 . . . - 312 
Noes 4 . . . + 3il 
Majority against Government . I 

Mr. Disraeli was wise in supporting Sir Robert Peel strongly ! 

The ministers appeal to the country; the battle of the consti- 
tuencies begins; and we shall hear how loudly Mr. Disraeli 
preaches the gospel of Conservatism, with Sir Robert Peel as ite’ 
chief prophet. 

Surely Sir Robert must do something for him ! ' 

Our record of this part of Mr. Disraeli’s career will end with a 
brief allusion to one of the chief events of his life. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, who was returned, as the reader will remember, along with 
Mr. Disraeli for Maidstone, died in the March of 1838. In the 
August of the followiry year—1839—Mr. Lewis's widow married 
Mr. Disraeli, who was then thirty-five years of age. Mrs. Lewis, 
who possessed a lafge fortune, was fifteen years older. 

5 coe 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WHREWSBURY ELECTION. 


T is not at first easy to understand why Mr. Disraeli should have 
abandoned Maidstone to try his fortunes at Shrewsbury, If 
he had not greatly distinguished himself during his first Parliament, 
he had at least spoken with frequency, and provincial constituen- 
cies are inclined to estimate the importance of their members by 
the number of times their names pe ea im the newspapers. Why, 
«then, should Mr. Disraeli, who had achieved the feat of appearing 
often in parliamentary reports, have preferred to face a new consti- 
tuency in'place of trying again the place that knew him ? 

The Liberal journals of the period supply an explanation which, 

one may hope, for the credit both of Maidstone and of Mr, Dis- 
-raeli, is not-correct. 

Before giving this explanation, it is necessary to premise that 
Shrewsbury had been represented for some time by Mr. Slaney, a 
Liberal, and Sir Richard Jenkins, a Tory. When the constituency 
was called upon to clect representatives in 1841, neither of those 
gentlemen sought re-election. General Sir Love Parry and Mr. 
Temple, Q.C., appeared as the Liberal candidates; a requisition 
was sent by the Tories of the town t0’ Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 

‘’Tomline fo contest the seat in the Tory interegt. Mr. Disraeli, as 
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the reader knows, had sat for Maidstone; Mr. Tomline, like Mr, 
Disraeli,was deserting an old love for a new:-in the last Parliament 
Mr. Tomline had been member for Sudbury. 

And now fon the explanation of this change of affection in the 
Tory candidates for Shrewsbury. 

“The Tories of this borough,” writes the “ Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle,” June 4th, 1841, “having a second time disgusted Sir 
Richard Jenkins by their incessant and unreasonable demands on 
his conscience and finances, are compelled to look abroad for a 
successor, the well-known cupidity of the party having deterred any 
«entleman of the county from attempting to gain a seat for Shrews- 
bury, . . . . There was, therefore, nothing left for the party 
but an endeavour to induce strangers who were ignorant of the- 
accustomed practices of the low Tories of this borough to accept 
Sir R. Jenkins’ empty seat by a: show of electors’ names being 
attached to a requisition inviting some strangers to come forward 
as candidates, and it was annginced on Saturday that if a majority 
of the electors signed such requisition to two gentlemen of the 
names of D'Isracli and Tomline, both residents of very distant 
counties, those gentlemen would consent to be elected for. Shrews- 
bury. A-requisition was forthwith got up for this purpose, headed 
by the names of Dr. Kennedy; Mr. How, the present Tory election 
agent, formerly the Whig agent for the Hon. H. Bennett; Mr, 
Egerton Jeffreys, and eight others, making eleven in the whole, 

To induce the lower class of electors to attach theit. 
names to this requisition, it was held out to them that, in the 
event of no contest takingyplace, the usual bribe paid to the elec- 
tors on the candidate for whom they voted winning would be paid 
whether there was a contest or not. This was a flattering proposal; 
but expericnce had taught the electors how little confidence was to 
be reposed in Tory promises. .°. . . The ‘signatures were, 
therefore, so scarce on Sunday morning, that it was deemed neces- 
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eee 
sary to coax the electors by a bribe of a qnart of ale for each signa- 
ture; and parties were stationed at the doors of the churches to 
waylay the electors as they wegt in and came out, and induce them 
to go to certain public-houses to sign the requisition and drink their 
ale. . . . . By these means, and the forgery of an immense 
number of signatures, a list of names was procured, and that 
fraudulent list was yesterday despatched to Messrs. Tomline 
and D’Israeli as a guarantee of their being elected for Shrews- 
bury.” 

“ An amusing instance,” wrote the “Globe,”* “of the confi- 
dence of the Tories in the popularity of their cause, is furnished by 
the numerous flittings to and fro of their members among the 
smaller boroughs, where money is reported to have no inconsider- 
able influence in carrying the day. Messrs. Disraeli and Fectort 
ran from Maidstone. 

“Ts it that these distinguished gentlemen intend to retire into 
private life that they abandon seats which, if previous elections are 
any test of the fair, unbiassed, unboight suffrages of the electors, 
‘ought to be secure? The reason is simply this: Conservative 
popularity depends either upon cash.or credit ; when the seat has 
been obtained, as is commonly the case, partly by payment, partly 
by promises to pay, the promises must be kept, or at the next elec- 
tion the representative whose return was celebrated as a signal 
instance of the triumph of Conservative principles, must make 
way for some new man, who enjoys the reputation of being likely 
to bleed freely.” : e 

Mr. Disraeli and his fellow-Conservatiwe made their entry into 
the town on Monday, June 14. The accounts of this event which 
appear in the Liberal and Tory papers are very different. 


* June 2gth, 1841. % 
ft This gentleman had been elected te the seat left vacant by the death of 
Mr. Wyndr=m Lewis. 
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“It is thought,” says the correspondent of the “ Globe,” June 15, 
“that Mr, D'Israeli’s attenuated finances and Tomline’s pro- 
wverbial stinginess will make it advisable that they ‘should econo- 
mise touching, the expenses of this display, and to that end they 
propose coming from Birmingham by the ‘ Wonder’ coach as far as 
Heygate, ten miles from Shrewsbury, and then proceed in a post- 
chaise-and-four in great state to the latter town, as though they had 
arrived en prince direct from London.” 

And thus the “ Shrewsbury Chronicle” of Friday, June 18, another 
Liberal paper, speaks of Mr. Disraeli’s entry :— 

“ About one o’clock on Monday, Major-Gen. Sir Love Parry 
arrived in his carriage. . . . . The same evening was fixed 
for the entry of the hopeful pair who had been inveigled by the 
precious ‘Reqursition ’ to imagine that they should be honoured 

- with the ‘sweet voices’ of all whom they supposed had signed it. 
Accordingly, at eight o’clock, a number of their partisans had as- 
sembled in front of the Lion Hotel, and many of the Liberal party 
were also present to fea&t their eyes by a sight of the ‘ fugitive 
curiosity’ from Maidstone, and the ‘ disclaimed’ of Sudbury. In 
a short time they arrived, and, having received a few faint con- 
gratulations from their inveiglers, they proceeded to address the 
qudience. ‘Mr. D'Israeli spoke first, and those who were led to 
expect something like an oratorical display were woefully disap- 
pointed ; not that his delivery lacked anything of assurance, but, 
owing to the Injudicious cheers of his friends, and the laughter of 
the Liberals, his well-studied maiden speech was rendered com- * 
pletely a jumble of ‘bald, disjointed chat.’ He commenced by 
saying that he hoped to be returned with his colleague as their 
representatives, and that he was quite as consistent as he had evet 
been. He then proceeded to astound- his Tory hearers with the 
immense sacrifice he had made for their sakes, namely, that he was 
born at Hioh Wreombe,a Borough the property of his Sather, and 
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that he had been defeated there by only fifteen votes at the time of 
the Reform mania. Such a Savourite was he there that only a week 
ago ALL PARTIES IN THE BoROUGH— Tory, Whig, and Radical ]~ 
had not only offered to place him at the head of the pall, but also to 
return any second member he might name!! (A voter here called 
out to know whether that had not been done on condition that he 
paid his last election bills ? but no answer was returned.) He then 
proceeded to say that he came to win, but, as there was no pocket- 
telegraphy, the news was coldly received. An unconnected volley 
of abuse against the Ministry and the Poor-Law was then furnished 
amidst loud laughter, hisses, and cheers.” * : 

And, finally, here is how the scene is described by the Tory 
paper, the “ Shropshire Conservative,” June 19, 1841 :— 

“The ‘Shrewsbury Chronicle’ (that breath of Satan’s gasp of 
lies) last v-2ek very innocently inquired Tespecting the locality of 
the Tory candidates, and insinuated that it was all fudge about 
those gentlemen coming forward, and the half-crazed Radicals were 
to be seen inquiring of every respectable petson in the strects if it 
was known when Mr. D’Israeli and Mr. Tomline intended to 
appear? But, lo! the dream—the self-delusive dream—soon fled. 
Like felons on the night previous to execution, dreaming of freedom, 
gardens, sunshine, and flowers, the Radical faction awoke to the 
reality that two Conservative candidates would be in Shrewsbury 
on Monday night, and bitter and deep were their curses of vexation 
and disappointment. At eight o'clock’ on Monday evening a 
numerous body of Conservative electors, and some drunken hired 
tuffians in the Radical interest, assembled opposite the Lion Inn to 
witness the arrival of the members—for virtually they are so—and 
shortly after the clock struck eight, amidst the cries, ‘They come} . 
they come!’ an open carriage, with four splendid greys, dashed up 
the Wyle Cop, the riders decorated with blue and white favours; 
amidst the ‘enthusiastic and deafening cheers of the spectators 
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When the carriage stopped, and Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Tomline 
stood up, nine hearty ‘Hurrahs!’ and one more, were given ina 
manner that must have struck terror to the very hearts of those who 
advocate the tause of the shabby Ministry. The first reception of 
the candidates at once told how the game would lie. 

In a few minutes Mr. Disraeli appeared at the window opposite 
the Dog Pole, and received’ such a reception of simultaneous 
applause never before manifested in Shrewsbury on a similar occa- 
sion. It was like the burst of a thunder-crash on the silence of the 
gathering storm. At least 2,000 joined in the cheer. When the 
shout was heard the battle was won, and not only Messrs. D’Israeli 
and Tamline, but every person present, appeared to feel so,” 

And, then, after a few more words of commentary, the Conser- 
vative paper proceeds to give a full report of Mr. Disracli’s 
speech. . 

The reader has already seen, in the account quoted from the 
“Shrewsbury Chronicle, of the entry scene, a general sketch of the 
speech. Doubtless he has been aé astonished as the chronicler of 
the period evidently was with some of the statements which that 
speech contains. 

“He” (Mr. Disraeli), says the “ haeeibi avy Chronicle,” “ then 
proceeded to astound his Tory hearers with the immense sacrifice 
he had made for their sakes, namely, that he was born at High 
Wycombe, a borough the property of hisfather. . . . . Such 
a favourite was he there that, oaly a week ago, all parties in the 
borough—Tory, Whig, and Radical—had not only offered to place 
him at the head of the ‘poll, yt also to return any second member 
he might name.’ 

Can Mr. Disraeli have uttered these words 3 ? we ask i in wonder- 
ment. First, as to hit assertion about his place of birth, every 
authority we have consulted is agreed in saying shat it waS $London— 
not High Wycombe}; and, though we have seen corrections from 
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Mr. Disraeli as to some of the statements current about him, we 
have never, except in this electioneering speech, seen any ccrrection 
from his hand of the statement that he was born in the metroplis. 

The assertion about his relations with the people-«of Wycombe 
would be as astounding, if we had not been made familia: 
by Mr. Disraeli in the course of our narrative with  state- 
ments about himself, quite as strange. If Mr. Disraeli were so 
popular in High Wycombe—his native town!—why did he seek 
election at Shrewsbury? Surely, a man of Mr. Disraeli’s good 
sense would have preferred certainty of success, even in the Lumble 
Wycombe, to the glorious uncertainty of the larger Shrewsbury. 
Surely Mr. Disraeli knew that, once elected, the member for a 
small borough was, ceferis paribus, quite as influential as the 
member for a large constituency. And, if Tamworth was good 
enough for Sir Robert Peel, was not Wycombe quite equal to the 
dignity and the then position of Mr. Disraeli? 

And, again, if Wycombe were the property of Mr. Disraeli’s 
father—if Wycombe Were the birthplace of Mr. Disraeli—if all 
parties were willing 10 place him at the head of the poll, and any 
person he chose to name beside him, when did this extraordinary 
affection begin? Mr. Disraeli, the reader knows, stood for High 
Wycombe ¢hree times. He stood for Wycombe in June, 1832; he 
stood for Wycombe in December, 1832; he stood for Wycombe in 
December, 1834; and Wycombe on every single one of those 
occasions rejected him. Surely, Mr. Disraeli is mnisrepresented by 
the reporter of a hostile paper. 

We will consult, then, a paper favourable Mr. Disraeli. Here 
sxe Mr. Disraeli’s words as reported in the “Shropshire Conser- 
wative,” areport, we may add, which immediately follows the 
glowing and eulogistic account of Mr.Disraeli’s entry already 
quoted: * : 

“He will knew that charges had been made against himself per- 
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sonally, but he was here to meet them, and would meet them with 
pleasure, because he was speaking to a-popular assembly. (Cheers.) 
They had been made in Parliament and) industriously repeated in 
provincial journals. He would quote the very words—that some 
years ago, on the hustings of his native town (Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire) it was his fortune to have been proposed by a 
Tory and seconded by a Radical. He pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and he would cheerfully add that if any Radical present wished to 
support him he would be most happy to receive their votes. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But it was said, secondly, that he had 
gone to the poll supported by Mr. O’Connell. (Laughter.) Why, 
that borough was the property of his father—there he was born— 
there he hoped to die—and there, where every one had known him 
since infancy, he trusted that he needed not the recommendation of 
any one, (Cheers.) In that borough, during the height of the 
Reform mania, opposing the son of the Prime Minister, he was 
defeated by only fifteen-votes.* (Applause.) Way, no/ a week ago, 
all parties in the borough met and solicited him to represent them. 
Whigs, Radical, and Tories united in this request, and offered: not 
only to place him at the head of the poll—(Cries of “So you shall 
be here')—-Jut offered to return any second man he might name, 
(Cheers.) He told them that, flattering as this was, it was im- 
possible to accept the offer; he had a previous engagement—he 
had made an appointment with the electors of Shrewsbury— 
La 

* Even on the number of votes he received at an election, Mr. Disraeli 
finds it impossible to be accurate, or convenient to be inaccurate. At no time 
was Mr. Disraeli defeated at Wycombe by 15 votes. He steod for the con- 
stituency three times. On the first occasion he was defeated by 11 votes, oy 
the second by 50, and op the third by 19. The first election, it will ke 
remembered, was before the passage of the Reform Act. At the two elections 


which could be called real elections, Mr. Disraeli was defeated_by a larger 
majority than 15. 
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(cheers)—and here,” continued Mr. Disraeli, “ here I am by virtue 
of my promise. (Immense applause.) It was nqt; therefore, 
because he wanted a seat and could not get it elsewhere that he 
had come hither. ‘No,’ said he, ‘you have paid me a great 
compliment, and I felt bound to fight your battle.” (Cheers.)” 

So, then, the Liberal paper was right! Oh! “ constitutional 
inaccuracy,” for how much art thou responsible ? 

“T mean,” says Mr. Disracli, at the wind-up of the narrative we 
have just quoted, “to fight the battle boldly, honestly, and to the 
last 1” 

Among the signatures to the requisition inviting Mr. Disraeli to 
stand for Shrewsbury, was that of Dr. Kennedy, head-master of 
the Shrewsbury Free Schools. 

On the Tuesday following Mr. Disraeli’s entry into the town, the 
annual speech day of those schools took place ; ‘and, of course, Dr. 
Kennedy, staunch Conservative that he was, “ trotted out” the 
Conservative ‘candidates on the occasign. We all know the 
character of speech dats. The guests, recalled for the moment 
to their days of boyhood and youth, talk of nothing but their school 
and their college. The public learns that such a man, whom it 
has long known as a successful lawyer, wrote the best Greek verses 
at Eton; that this other man, who is now a grave politician, rowed 
“stroke” at Oxford, and so on. 

The speech day at Shrewsbury Free Schools on this 15th June, 
1841, was like that in other schools at other times. Thus Dr. 
_Kennedy, who presides, proposes in these words the health of Mr. 
Tomline, Mr. Disraeli’s colleague : : 

© The chairman then proposed the health of Mr. Tomline, as a 
“geritlemani educated at Eton.” 
~ Atthere is now Mr. Tomline replied: 

“Mr. ‘Pomline was never more surprised than at having been 
called upon on the present occasion. As a pupil of Eton School, he 
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felt proud of his good name, and gloried in the honours obtained by 
_ ifs scholars.” 

Now, the reader can understand the embarrassing position in 
which Mr. Disraeli was placed on this occasion. One of his 
biographers * has remarked that he was never an inmate of the 
aristocratic schools or universities in which he always places his 
heroes. And this fact has been fully set out in the second chapter 
of this book. Here, then, was Mr. Disraeli, who never had been 
at one of the fashionable schools, called upon to speak among those 
fashionable scholars. What was he to do? Confess? No: it 
was not Mr. Disraeli's habit to ever acknowledge any fact that 
would tend to show that he was not quite as aristocratic as any of 
his neighbours, Mr. Disraeli preferred to be “constitutionally 
inaccuratg.” 

“The chairman,” says the report, “ then proposed the health of 
Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli, as a Winchelser scholar.” 

Now, as everybody, knows, there is a fashionable school at 
Winchester; and the chairman plainly implied that Mr. Disraeli 
had been a scholar of this fashionable school. If we talk of a 
man as an Eton scholar, we, of course, mean that he was a scholar 
of the great public school of the town, and not of a school under 
private management, which may happen to be in tHe same place. 
And the same thing holds good of Winchester. Therefore; when 
Dr. Kennedy—instructed, of course, by Mr. Disraeli—called that 
gentleman a Winchester scholar, he meant that he was educated 
at the great public school. But all the authorities we have consulted 





* J. C. Jeaffreson, ‘‘Novels and Novelists.” 

+ So Mr. Disraeli is described in the report of the “Shrewsbury News” 
(Saturday, June 19th, 1841), probably through a misprint. . Thé report ‘of the 
* Salopian Journal ” (Wed%esday, June 16th, 1841) appears more accurate. It 
writes : ‘The health of Mr. Disraeli, M.P., was next given in eonnexion with 
Winchester Schools, where he had been educated.” 
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agree that Mr. Disraeli was 2o¢ educated at the great public school 
in Winchester, but at a private school there. : 

“ Constitutional inaccuracy ” again ! 

Mr, Disraeli’s reply to the toast of his health as a.“ Winchelser 
scholar ” is worth quoting : 

“Mr. D'lsraeli returned thanks, and considered it a great honour 
to sit under the roof where had been educated the last of England’s 
chivalry, Sir Philip Sydney. It was a singular circumstance, too, 
that during the last great debate in the House of Commons, on the 
education of the people, ‘he greates? statesman of his age, Sir 
Robert Peel, had placed in his hand the letter of Dr. Kennedy on 
that important subject, and recommended him to study it carefully 
as a guide which way to vote.”* 

On one fact with regard to Shrewsbury, the speakers and journals 
of all parties seem to thoroughly agree; that fact is’ the cor- 
ruptibility of the electors. One of the extracts already quoted 
from a Liberal paper speaks in sufficiently distinct language on the 
subject. We’ could quote dozens of like import. Let a few 
suffice. 





* “Shrewsbury News,” June roth. A letter from “A Wesleyan Metho- 
dist,” to the ‘‘Shrewsbury Chronicle” (June qth, 1841), shows how natural 
was the alliance between Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Disraeli. ‘‘ The consistency ot 
the Tory party in bringing forward Mr. D'Israeli and Mr. Tomline for the 

‘town of Shrewsbury is most remarkable, and well befits the teligious 
firmness of John Eddowss, and the political uprightness of Dr. Nix-my-Dolly. 
Only last summer a petition was got up bythe same parties, praying Parliament 
not to grant any political privileges to the Jews ; and within 2 month after 
that petition was presented they had made arrangements for turning off Sit 
Righard Jenkins, to replace him in the representation of Shrewsbury by Mr, 
Disraeli, the immediate descendant of a Jew.” Mr, Eddowes was the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘Salopian Journal,” one of the Conservative papers of the 
town. Dr, Nix-my-Dolly is, we assume, an irreverent nickname for Dr. 
Kennedy. 
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“Such have been the lengths,” writes the Shrewsbuty “corres 
pondent of the “Globe” (June 15, 1841), “to which the Tory 
animosity has gone, that, it was found at first impossible to have 
‘the bells rung, the churchwardens being inveterate Conservatives. 
The report of the ‘Times,’ and the report also that the gallant 
candidate had deposited £15,000 in Adams’ bank (which is a fact), 
had a very beneficial tendency in moderating the enthusiasm 
of Tory ardour ; and towards three o'clock the bells of nearly all 
the churches gave clamorous intimation of the warmth of Sir 
Love’s reception. The Rev. Charles Leicester (Liberal) assured 
Sir Love, on behalf of those present, ‘that his return was a matter 
of certainty, as there cannot be the least doubt that it is because 
their opponents are as poor in purse as they are in principle, and, 
saying that seems to exhaust the whole vocabulary of political 
degradatiin. . . . . The announcement of the poverty of 
D'lsraeli and Tomline seems to have taken the Tories completely. 
aback.” 

“ Throughout Sunda¥,” writes the “ Shrewsbury News” (July 3rd,, 
1841), “and the whole of Sunday night, the pious and church-loving 
Tories were assiduously engaged in the congenial occupation of 
debauching the electors—the means of enabling them to do so 
having been suddenly found a day or two previously. The quarter. 
sessions occurring on the Monday, a great number of the county. 
Tories were necessarily in town on Saturday and Sanday;tand to 
them such a representation of the forlorn condition of Tomline 
and D'Israeli was made as induced them to come down with such. 
sums as effectually succeeded in buying over almost every pur- 
chaseable voter in the borough. The Tories had long before 
strained every nerve in the way of intimidation, threats of exclusive 
dealing, and put in requisition all known, and many novel means 
of unduly influencing electors; but these were all of little or ne-. 
avail until hard cash was put down in part, and larger promises of 
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future instalments given ‘by parties who were at least ostensibly 
able to redeem their pledges. Against temptation gf this nature 
the virtue of the poorer class of voters was able to m&ke but feeble 
resistance, and the result is before us in the election ( Jor a time) 
of the expelled of Maidstone and Sudbury.” 

So the Liberal papers write of the Tories; here is how the Tory 
paper writes about the Liberals: : 

“During the night, bands of ruffians in the Radical pay paraded 
the streets. Mr. Edmund Garbett, on the Wyle Cop, offered’a 
poor girl of ill-fame a shilling to shout success to the Whigs— 
even that’ unhappy creature refused a bribe for such a purpose. 
We can prove this if Mr. Garbett pleases. _ Bribery was the order 
of the night, and the Radicals made certain of returning one of 
‘their cripples.’’* 

Finally, let us take a significant extract from the report of the 
mayor's speech on the nomination day : 

“The mayor proceeded to address the electors. He regretted 
that their time had been so much occupied by the reading of the 
Act against bribery and corruption, for he knew that the electors 
of Shrewsbury never resorted to such practices. (Great laughter.) 
He was suré that every one who was present would be quite 
shocked at the ‘dea of anything of the sort. (Shouts of 
laughter.)” 

Thesé statéments lead us to the discussion of a question, upon 
which we enter with considerable hesitation. But we are left no 
choice, for the account of the Shrewsbury election would be 
altogether incomplete without allusion to this question. As we 
shall confine ourselves to the reproduction of documents pub- 
lished in the public papers of the time, adding not a single com- 





. ‘ 
* “ Shropshire Conservative” (July 3rd, 1841). In explanation of the word 
“‘cripples,” if is necessary to state that Sir Love Parry was lame, 2 
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ment of our own, and will give with impartiality and equal com- 
pleteness the {tatements on both sides, we can, we think, freely 
claim acquitta. from any chargé of bad tasté. a 

Well, then, Shrewsbury being notoriously ‘cormtpt, as has been 
shown, the financial resources of the candidates became the sub- 
ject of discussion. og . 

Sir Love Parry was thé only one of the rivals who was unas- 
sailed; he had, as the reader has seen, taken a very effective 
method of silencing any reproaches on that point. But Mr. 
Temple was called by the Conservative journals, and by Mr. 
Disraeli himself, a ‘‘briefless,’ that is to say, an impecunious 
“barrister ;” and Mr. Tomline was represented in every issue ‘of 
the, Liberal journals as being the most niggardly 8 men. On. 
Mr. Disraeli, however, the most violent attack was made. First,” 
a placard was published purporting to give a list of judgments for 
debt which had been pronounced against Mr. Disraeli. This 
placard was anonymous, and need not be reproduced. In’ the 
“Shrewsbury Chronicle,” of June 26th, 1841, appeared the follow- 
ing letter :— “ 

“3, Paper Buildings, Temple, 
1 23rd June, 1841. 

“Sir—In reply to your letter, I beg leave to inform you that, 
an accurate search for judgments and annuities hag been, made 
against Mr. Benjamin D'lsraeli, and I enclose you a list of the 
same. ; 

“There are some others whicn appear to be satisfied, which I 
have not enclosed in the list. 

“Tam, sir (for R. W. Williams), 
cc Your obedient servant, 
Signed, “W.S, Kinder, | 
“W. Yardley, Esq., barrister, Shrewsbury.” 
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ANNUJTIES, FROM 1838 To 1841. 


Benjamin D’Israeli amd Another, fo Charles Wallef, 1838, 28th 
May. Considetatien, £3,500; annuity, £416. 
Benjamin D'Israeli and Another, to Thomas Ward, 1838, 28th 
May, Consideration, £1,500 ; annuity, £178, 


JUDGMENTS, FROM 1838 vo 1841, 


Qugen’s Benen. 


Trinity Term, 1838. 
Benjamin D’Igraeli at suit of Ken- 


sington Lewis . ‘ ‘ 

Do. . do. T. Ward 

Do, do, C. Waller 
Michaelmas Term, 1838. 

Do. do. J. Parton 


Trinity Term, 1839. 
do. Sir B. Smith 
Michaelmas Term, 1841. 


Do. do. R. K. Lane 
Do. do. Maria A. Marsh 
Do. do. Maria A. Marsh 


Debt, 


£158 
3,000 0 
7,000 O 


° 


2 0 


° 


re) 


5O5 14 11 


500 @ 
5,000 oO 
2,500 oO 


Common Prezas. 


August 9th, 1838. 


Do. do. Beale 

Do. do. Sawyer 
March roth, 1841. 

Do. do. ‘ Lowe 
March 23td, 1841. 

Do. ~ do, Weston 
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754, 18 


267 13 


fe) 


Costs, 


4304 
3 10 
310 0 


° 


29,0 0 
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ExcHEQuzr. ° 
Hilary Tém, 1838. i 
Benjamin D’Ibraeli at suit “of ‘J. 
W. Edwards . : . . 200 6 0 . 1513 0 
Easter Term, 1839. : : eee 
Do. do, C. Lewis 308 0 6. _— 
Easter Term, 1840. 
Do ~ do. J. Whitcombe 760 12, Os 23:9 a, 
Hilary Term, 1840. a : 
Do. do. H. Harris 200 9 O. ss 


Lam, gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ' — / "W"Yannrry. 
Shrewsbury, June 24th, 1841." : 
In reply to this letter, the following placdrd was posted fiteae 
the town :— : 


“(TQ THE FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
* SHREWSBURY. 


“ Gentlemen,—I have waited with impatience until the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament deprived me of my personal privilege, formally 
to notice the anonymous placard which would persuade you that 
that personal privilege alone shielded me from a crowd of clamorous 
creditors. © f 

“ A letter has appeared this day in the ‘Shrewsbury Chronicle,’ 
to which some one has ventured to sign his name, adgpting the 
statement of the placard, and which statement, thus signed, I un- 
equtvocally declare to be utterly false. There isnot a single shilling 
in the list of judgments, thus paraded, which has not been com- 
pletely satisfied ; and I appeal to my presence among you at this 
moment in Shrewsbury jp proof of this unequivocal assertion. 

“Tt is true, gentlemen, that some of those judgments bear a - 





* “Shrewsbury Chronicle,” June 25th, 18497 
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recent date. I would willingly not dwellona subject which reflects 
no dishonour on me; but no false delicacy must Bet me from 
declaring, what is known to all my acquaintances, that those judg. 
mehts were entered upon by me as collateral security fora noble 
friend, who proved by his conduct that my confidence in him was 
not misplaced; for long before the dissolution of Parliament was 
anticipated, a projected settlement of his affairs having been con- 
chided, he relieved me from every liability which I had cheerfully 
incurred on his behalf, and for which 1 may venture to presume his 
creditors would not have taken my security, if they had not been 
satisfied of my responsibility. 
“Gentlemen, I am not one of those who think that the merit of 
aman mainly depends upon his property, On the contrary, I 
~ value a man for his virtues and his talents, his public spirit and his 
- private conduct ; but as so petty and prying a spirit of curiosity 
has been practised, by certain parties in this borough, into my 
circumstances, I am sure I shall not be accused of ostentation 
when I say that I should not have solicitéd your suffrages, had I 
not been in possession of that ample independence which renders 
” the attainment of any office in the State, except as the recognition 
of public service, to me a matter of complete indifference. 
“Gentlemen, this is my clear and unequivocal answer to the 
dastardly attack which has becn made upon me—an attack, I 
should think, unprecedented for its malignity and its meanness 
even in electionccring annals. But I feel assured that every man of 
generous feelings and correct principles, whatever may be his public 
opinions or his party views, will recoil Jrom the use,as he must 
also from the fabrication, of such illegal weapons in political war- 
fare, and that only those who originate and use them can suffer by 
their exercise. 
“I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
332 “B. Disrart. 
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This brought forth the following reply :— 


\ “TO THE ELECTORS OF SHREWSBURY, 

“ Gehtlemen,—In_ the ‘Shrewsbury Chronicle’ ot this day I 
published a list of incumbrances entered of records against Mr. B. 
D'lsraeli, which I had procured in answer to an application of 
mine to a most respectable solicitor in London, whom I instrueted 
to make search for such incumbrances. 

“In reply to my letter in the ‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle,’ has ap-* 
peared a handbill, signed by Mr. D'Israeli, containing expresaigus 
personally offensive to myself, but which I shall not new trouble 
you by answering, still less by imitating. Mr. D’Israeli states ‘ that 
there is not a single shilling in the list of judgments thus paraded 
which has not been completely satisfied,’ and “he appeals to his 
‘presence among you at this moment in Shrewsbury in proof of this 
unequivocal assertion.’ Now, for my part, I must confess that to 
my mind the presence of Mr. D'Israeli in Shrewsbury affords not 
the slightest evidence 6f the truth of his assertion, for he is well 
aware of, and, I doubt not, fully appreciates his ‘privilege from 
artest for a certain time after the end of the session of Parliament, 
and the only. conclusive proof would have been afforded by his re- 
ferring you to the judgment rolls of the several courts of law in 
which these various sums have been recovered against him, and 
showing that satisfaction of the judgment debts had been duly 
entered on the records. And, be it remembered, Mr. D’Israeli has 
had abundant time and opportunity to instruct his legal advisers to 
cause such satisfaction to be entered since the appearance of this 
anonymous placard, which he most disingenuously confounds with 
my publication. So late as the day before yesterday no such satis- ° 
faction appeared upon fhe records, and I avow myself, under such 
circumstances, totally unable to believe that the debts in question. _ 
have been discharged. 
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«Jn this belief Tam confirma’ by the statement of Mr. Kinder, 
the professional gentleman who undertook the search, who, in his 
published letter to me, says, ‘There are some other judgments 
which appear to be satisfied, which I have not inchided in this list, 
To show, beyond the possibility of subterfuge, where the truth lies, 
I have sent for office copies of the judgments in question, which, 
when they arrive, shall be open to public inspection. oe ‘ 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I will only ask you if you think it 
“possible that Mr. D’Israeli would have permitted any of these debts 
to eontinue recorded against himsif they had been actually dis- 
charged ? 

“Tam, gentlemen, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Witiiam YarRDLeEy.* 

“Friday Evening, June 25th, 1841.” 

In fulfilment of the promise made in this letter, Mr. Yardley 
sameno in the “ Shrewsbury News” of July 3, 1841, the fol- 


dil 
“ Gray's Inn, June ath, 1841. 


“ir—In reply to your communication requesting to be in- 
formed whose judgments appear to be unsatisfied in the superior 
courts of Westminster, against Mr. Benjamin “D’Israeli, I beg to 
send you office copy extracts of those judgments, which are recorded 
against him in the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Exchequer, and 
copies of the extracts of four judgments against the same person 
inthe Common Pleas. There are also several annuities enrolled 
against Mr. D’Israeli. 

“Tam, sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
: “A. Warrann,, 


“'W. Yatdley, Esq.” 
— 
* Shrewsbury News,” June 26th, 1841. 
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; In tue Excu#quer PLxEas. 

Herts.—D'lsraeli, Benjamin, Esq., havg. priv. of Parliament, 
ats. John Wilfiams Edwards, per ord. B. Parke, proms. Dams., 
£200. Costss £15 138- 

LonsDALE, 
Easter Term, 1839. 

Middlesex.—D ‘Israeli, Benjamin, Fsq., havg. priv. of Parliament, 
ats. Charles Lewis, per ord. B. Maule, proms. Dams., £308 os. 6d. 
Costs, £ 

PraintiFF IN PERSO® 
Easter Term, 1840. 

Middlesex—James Whitcombe agt. Benjamin D'lsraeli, proms. 

per ord. B. Parke. Dams., £760 1s. Costs, £239 
Wurrcomer. 

Hertse—Henry Harris agt. Benjamin D'lsraeli, per ord. Lord 

Abinger, proms. Dams, £200. Costs, 4 . 
: C, Lewis. 


I certify the above to be true extracts. 
Witiiam WELLER. 


Exchequer Office of Pleas, 
24th June, 1841. 


JUDGMENTS, From 1838 To 1843. 
Comston PLEas. 


£ sd No 
Aug. oth, 1838. At the suit of 
Beale. 19 7 0 445 
oT Sawyer. _ 460 
March rgth, 1841 Low. 754 18 0 
» 230d, » Weston. 267 13 6 
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In THE QurEn’s BEncu. 


Middlesex.—Charles, Waller v. Benjamin D’Isragli for £7,000 
and £3 108. Roll rgr4. 
I certify that judgment was signed in the above cause in Trinity 
Term, 1838. 
Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of the Judgments. 
2.th June, 1841, 


Middlesex.—Maria Ann Marsh, Spr. Extrx. and Ors. v. Benja- 
min D'Israeli. £5,003 5s. Roll 1468. 
I certify that judgment was signed in the above cause in Michael- 
‘ mas.Term, 1850. 
Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of Judgments. 
24th June, 1841. 


Middlesex.—Maria Ann Marsh, Spr. EXtrx. and Ors, v, Benja- 
Ynin D'Israeli for £2,300 and costs. Roll 1466. 
I certify that judgment was'signed in thé above cause in Michael- 
mas Term, 1840, 
: Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of Judgments, 
24th June, 1840, 


Middlesex.—Thomas Ward y. Benjamin Disraeli for £3,000 and 
£310. Roll 1913. 

I certify that judgment was signed in the above cause in Michael- 
mas Term, 1838. 

Tuomas Barrow, 
Clerk of the Judgments? 
24th Jur, 1841, 
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Middlesex,—John Parton Ruggett v. Hen eniy D'lsraeli for £20 
and £29 2s. Roll 
I certify that judg ment was signed i in the above cause in Michael- 
mas Term, 1838. 
Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of the Judgments, 
2gth June, 1841. 


Middlesex.—Rd, Kirkman Lane y. Benjamin D'Israeli for £500 
and « Roll 1056, 
I certify that judgment was signed in the above cause in Michael- 
mas Term, 1840. 
Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of the Judgments. 
24th June, 1841. : 


Middlesex.—Kensington Lewis v. Benjamin D'Tsraeli for £ 158. 
and £3. Roll 1056. 
I certify that judgmgat was signed in the above cause in Trinity 
“Term, 1838. 
Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of the Judgments. 


24th June, 1841, 


Somersetshire——Sir Benjamin Smith v. Benjamin D'Israeli for 
£505 16s. rid. and Roll 4815. ’ 

I certify that judgment was signed in the above cause in Trinity, 
Term, 1840. 

Tuomas Bartow, 
Clerk of the Judgments. 
24th June, 1841. 
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Mr. Disraeli answered the attack on his pecuniary position in a 
speech as well as by placard. 

“ On Thursday night,” writes the “ Shrewsbury Chronicle” (June 
19, 1841), “ the Liberal candidates addressed a numerous and united 
body of clectors in the market square, and were most enthusiastically. 
received. Jhis induced the Tories to attempt a similar demon- 
stration on Friday evening ; and although, having monopolised pos- 
session of the Lion and Talbot Inns, they had the temerity to 
venture into the enemy's quarter, by taking a room near the lodg- 
ings of Sir L. Parry and Mr. Temple, this barefaced experiment 
met with the fate it deserved. At eight o’clock Mr. D’Israel 
made his modest appearance at the window, attended by several 
™xhgie hog’ gentlemen of the Tory faction. A very large crowd 
had by this time assembled, with every disposition to be amused ; 
and Mr. D’Israeli immediately began to beslaver them with a tirade 
of fulsome adulation. He said: ‘Having nearly completed our 
canvass, we hope soon to appear before you as your representatives. 
(No, you won’t,”) I can say with the*utmost sincerity—and 
I’ve had some little experience—that I never met with a more 
polite body of people. (‘That's too ric'~") Indeed, a spirit of 
justice seems to animate you, whatever your political opinions may 
be!’ (Loud laughter for some time, after which Mr. Disraeli pro- 
duced a printed paper and held it up to the view of the crowd; it 
was a list of “ judgment debts ” against the honourable gentleman, 
amounting to thousands of pounds.) He said: ‘I take this oppor- 
tunity to meet a charge against myself, alleging that I am in debt. 
(A Voice: “It’s true.”) I should be unworthy of being a can- 
didate or your representative—(“So you are”’)—if it was true. 
Here is the precious document, without any printer's name. to 
authenticate it, except John Doe and Righard Doe.’ ‘el Ay, ; 
know them,well.”) This hint put the hon. gentleman in a vase, 
and he exlaimed: ‘I brave the observation. (‘‘ Yes, you have 
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impudence énough for anything.”) In a few days the privilege of 
Parliament will expire, but I won’t quit your good town. (A 
Voice: “ You know you are privileged forty days after.”) I'll not 
be frightened by your twenty thousand pounders, or all your men 
in buckram. (Hisses.) You've put me on my trial, and I hope 
to be able to meet it. I should like to know where all these credi- 
tors are. (“Oh! oh!”) I’ve got a tolerable good house in town, 
and another in the country, where they may find redress, 
(“They are not yours, and you know it.”) This is a series of 
slanders, and as such I treat it. I’ve three good estates in three - 
good counties. (‘Where?”) One not remote from here.’ 
(Tremendous uproar, ‘during which several persons shouted, 
“What, in Airshire, or the Isle of Sky?’ which seemed to exasperate 
the followers of the hon, gentleman; and now a general row 
ensued, which lasted for some minutes, the hon. candidate con- 
tinuing to gesticulate in dumb show, till, seeing peace about to 
be restored, he exclaimed aloud, ‘Why don’t you fight? It’s 
Waterloo day.’) ” 

We will quote the account of the same evening from the Con- 
servative paper:— =~ 

“ Scarcely had Mr. Disraeli commenced his address, contradic- 
ting, in the most manly way, the infamous anonymous handbill 
published against him by the Radical party, than an organized 
body of bludgeon men and boys, &c., from the factory, com- 
menced hooting, and throwing rotten eggs, stones, &c., fearful of 
hearing the truth, and a refutation of the malignant falsehoods, issued, 
no doubt, at the instigation of the committee of Sir L, Parry and Mr. 
C.Temple. It-was impossible for Mr. Disraeli to procure a hearing, 
but he stood the unmanly and blackguard assault upon him, till ~ 
th¥eapons and voices‘of his cowardly and ruffian opponents had 
ceased: The fact is the retum of both the Conservatives, by a 
large majority, is beyond all question. 
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“The Radical party are aware of it, and they hited, in utter 
‘desperation, a sct of wretches, and factory slaves, to annoy by 
clamour those whom they cannot defeat in a constitutional and 
honest manner. We hope the Conservatives will thke the hint 
from the interruptions last night, and be prepared with a force, to 
be ready, if necessary, to protect their electors from the assassin- 
like attacks of the revolutionary faction. Several of the bludgeon 
‘brigade struck men and women when their backs were turned 
towards. them. A few of these blackguards are known, and we 
hope will be brought to justice. If they go to the poll, which is 
‘very doubtful, we hope an efficient body of men will be provided 
sig protect the voters, for we know the Radicals will not scruple to 
adopt any line of conduct, however infamous, to cut down the 
majority of the Tory electors, Mr. D'Israeli and Mr. Tomline 
‘wm. virtually the representatives of Shrewsbury, and no intimida- 
tion or boasting of having ‘£15,009 in a bank at Shrewsbury,’ 
as reported by the ‘Globe’ newspaper, can, advance the ‘shabby’ 
cause one iota. No sum of money, however large, could bribe the 

_freat majority of electors who have pledged themselves to vote for 
the Conservative candidates ; and on’ the other hand, we think the 
cowardly and ruffianly display last night, will, if anything, win 
friends to Messrs. D'Israeli and Tomline.’”* 

Finally, we will quote some comments on the controversy 
between Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Yardley : 

“ We allude to him”—Mr., Disraeli now simply for the purpose 
of directing attention to the pitiable exhibition he has made of 
himself in reference to his denial of certain allegations touching 
the notoriously disordered state of his exchequer, and which were 
preferred first in an anonymous handbill, and secondly by Mr. W. 
Yardley, whose admirable letters to the electors appear in another 


Pa a S 





* “Shropshire Conservative,” July 19th, 1841. 
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column. Mr. D'Israeli and his signa here, if he now have any, 
seem to have been greatly shocked by what he calls the | prying 
curiosity exhibited respecting his private affairs. But this squeam- 
ishness is altogether uncalled for and undefensible ; for, as it is well 
remarked in another placard than that which first so naturally 
awoke the chivalric gentleman’s indignation, where.a man comes 
forward to solicit an office of high trust and responsibility, it is not 
only justifiable, but it is the bounden duty of those who confer it, 
that they should make a scarching investigation into the character 
of the candidate ; and if it should be found that he has been un- 
principled enough to contract debts he never had any prospect of 
paying, or foolish or imprudent enough to get inextricably involved 
in pecuniary difficulties without being aware of it, he is, either 
morally or mentally, unfit to be entrusted with the care of the 
general interests of this great country, and the particular interests 
of a town containing a population of nearly 25,000. 

“Mr, D'Isracli denies he is such a man, and of course we are 
bound to believe him; but we are also bound to believe the 
evidence of our own senses, which goes directly to disprove his 
contradiction of the charge originally preferred against him, viz., 
of judgments to the amount of upwards of £22,000 having been 
entered against him and being yet unsatisfied. If the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Yardley in his second letter do not fix Mr. 
D'Israeli with something more than equivocation, then is the latter 
personage the most innocent, unsophisticated, and scandalized of 

. mankind; andif he be so, then we congratulate him upon the 
discovery, in his own person, of a perfectly original hero for his 
mext romance.” * 

Mr, Yardley replied to Mr. Disraeli’s speech, making. statements 





* “Shrewsbury News,” June 26th, 1841, 
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exactly the same as those already quoted from his lptters. And 
passing from the discussion of Mr. Disraeli's debts to that of his 

“general fortune, Mr. Yardley ridiculed the assertions that the 
towns of Wycombe belonged to Mr. Disraeli's father, or that it 
had declared its willingness to return him and any second member 
he might nominate. In proof of the absurdity of those statements, 
Mr, Yardley gave a history of Mr. Disraeli’s thrice-repeated defeat 
at Wycombe, but as we have ourselves dealt with this point and 
the other points dwelt on in Mr. Yardley’s speech, further notice 
of it is unnecessary. 

Before passing to the final scenes in this encounter between Mr. * 
Disraeli and Mr. Yardley, let us make brief allusion to the fact 

“that Mrs. Disracli played a prominent part at the Shrewsbury 
election. Mr. Disraeli, it will be remembered, made his entry 
édfo Shrewsbury on a Monday. We have taken from the glowing 
columns of the “Shropshire Conservative” an account of the re- 
ception given him on the occasion. From the same journal we 
learn that on the same night, “about half-fast nine o’clock, Mrs. 
Disraeli arrived in an open barouche and four, with postilions 
decorated in the same manner as the previous one. This lady’s 
arrival was unexpected, but when it was ascertained who she was 
three cheers were immediately given.” - 

“ His,” Mr. Disraeli’s, “ wife assists at! his canvass,” writes the 
“Globe” (June 2cth, 1841), “with all the energy of despair,” 

And then—with a certain touch of malice—another Liberal 
journal alludes to Mrs. Disraeli’s share in the election : 

“ At the conclusion of their harangues, Mrs. D’Israeli was intro- 
duced to the crowd by Mr. Burton, and er successful canvass was 
rewarded by reiterated cheers.”* 

Finally, here is the account in a Conservative paper of a some- 
what painful scene in which Mrs. Disraeli took part : 


e “¢ Shrewsbury Chronicle,” July 2nd, 1842, 
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“Tt is known,” writes the “Salopian Journal,” (June 3oth, 
1841) ‘(to many of our readers that the Whig-Radical faction in 
Shrewsbury, despairing of winning the election by fair and honest 
means, have resorted to the infamous trick of publishing anony- 
mous slanders against Mr. Disraeli, one of the Tory candidates, 
He rebutted those slanders so promptly and ‘effectively, that at 
length.the opposite party determined to try the desperate expedient 
of publishing them, with a name attached as a sort of guarantee, 
Accordingly, a letter, repeating these slanders, ‘with additions,’ 
appeared in the ‘Shrewsbury Chronicle,’ on Friday, signed by 
William Yardley, a barrister, who had been employed by thé 
Radical candidates to manage their part of the contest. Mr. Disraeli, 
without any loss of time, issued a handbill, commenting on coti- 
duct which appears to us at once ungentlemanly and unpro- 
fessional, and plainly designated Mr. Yardley’s statements as 
UTTERLY FALSE. This handbill appeared carly in the forenoon of 
Friday, and atan advanced hour in the afternoon Mr. W. J. 
Clement waited upon Mr, Disraeli, with a hostile message’ from 
his caluminator. He found Mr. Disraeli in company of his lady, 
and communicated that he had business of importance wie 
with him. A challenge from Mr. Yardley was then handed to Mr. 
Disraeli. About an hour afterwards, Mr. Joseph Sheppard having 
learned that such a transaction had taken place—and it is certai : 
that the information had not come from the challenged party—~ 
waited upon the mayor, and, upon his information, our worthy chief 
magistratecalled upon both parties to enter into recognizances to keep 
the peace. . . It may be added, that although Mr. Yardley, had 
been extremely prominent in the service of his employers during 
the last fortnight, he did ot appear on the hustings on Monday. 
It is said, and generally believed, that the ‘learned gentleman’ had 
not the nerve to confront the man he had endeavoused to injure, 
At any rate, he was not there!” 
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Here is the last document that we shall quote on thelcontroversy. 
It is a letter addressed to the “‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle.”* 

“ Sir,—-Will you allow me a very small space in your. columns 
for a few parting words about the much-talked-of judgments 
against Mr. B. D’Israeli? I perceive, by a report of the nomina- 
tion of the candidates for this borough, on Monday last—from 
which professional engagements in another county obliged me to 
absent myself—that Mr. D’Israeli and his proposer affected to 
treat the statement of the judgments against the former, which I 
published in your paper of Friday, as a groundless calumny, in- 
vented by me for the purpose of injuring the Tory cause at the 
election. Wow, I cannot for 2 moment believe that any person | 
‘vould be so purblind and hopelessly stupid as really to think that 
such is the case. However, I will here repeat that I have in my 
possession authentic and official documents that prove the correct- 
ness of every tittle of my statement, and, if it had been untrue, 
Mr. D’Israeli or his agent, in the course of, a post or two from 
London, might have conclusively shown it to have been so by 
instructing some person in London to search the Rolls, and to 
‘Céitify the absence of any such unsatisfied judgments as appeared 
in the list which I published. This has not been done, because 
those even who affect to disbelieve my statement know full well 
that it is incontrovertible in every particular. 

“Tam, sir, 
“Your obedicnt servant, 
“W. YarDLey, 

“Shrewsbury, July rst, 1841.” . 

It is unnecessary to allude to more than one of the incidents at. 
the nomination day : 

* Besides the flags,” writes a Tory papew “ (on white silk, with 
an i 





July 2nd, 1841. 
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blue ‘ornamei.ts), we noticed the crests of the two. candidates: 
that of Tomline, a dove and olive branch; Disraeli’s, a castle. 
‘The motto of the latter gentleman, ‘Forti nihil difficile’ (‘To a 
brave man, nothing is difficult’), was taken as indicative of the 
character of the honourable candidate.” * ; 

The comments of the Liberal paper on the same circumstance 
are somewhat different in tone : . 

“ There were several flags on the Tory side,” writes the ‘ Shrews- 
bury News” (July 3rd, 1841), “some of them rather tastefully 
ornamented, and one bearing a surprising proof of the industry 
and research of Norry, King-at-Arms—namely, a thing that pur- 
posed to be the crest of D’Israelil!! and bearing beneath: it the 

, motto, ‘ Forti nihil difficile,’ which, freely translated, means thatthe 
impudence of some men sticks at nothing.” 

The polling days were June 28th and June 2gth. The. result of 
the poll was: 

S.Tomline. . . . 793 
B. Disraeli. . . . 783 
Sir L. Parry . . . 604 
C. Temple . . . ‘ 579 

“Mr. Disraeli’s return was celebrated, of course, by a dinner; and 
“the report of his speech on this occasion is strange reading now-a- 
days. ‘The speech was one long eulogium on Sir Robert Peel, 
“When Sir Robert Peel,” it begins, “the champion of the Conser- 
vative party, in spite of the temper of the times and the tumult of 
faction and popular malice, still, calmly confiding in the consti- 
tutional principles, and in the moment of desperation and utter 
madness, when public fecling was excited to a state of frenzy, laid 
the great foundation of the great Conservative party (loud and 
protracted cheering); what, he would ask, was the result? Soon 





* *Salopian Journal,” June 30th, 1841. 
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after the passing of the Reform Bill, but 139 Conservative 
members could be found to stand by that great man. (Cheers.} 
Ten years had ‘elapsed since that period—ten yaars which had 
not been sunned by the meridian splendour of ‘patronage and 
popular cries — ten years during which the constitution of 
‘England had been maintained by a leader of opposition. 
(Tremendous cheers.) The Government had been guided in con- 
stitutional councils by a leader of opposition. (Loud cheers.)” 

Here is another strange passage : 

“ He was happy to state that Sir Robert Peel was returned to 
Parliament on the same day on which two of his humble but 
fervent supporters had been returned by the electors of Shrews- 
sbury. (Cheers.) On the day of election, at twelve o’clock, he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had the satisfaction of writing to Sir Robert Pet 
to inform him the electors of Shrewsbury had done their duty. 
(Cheers.) If that intelligence had reached the hon. baronet on the 
hustings, he (Mr. Disraeh) was certain i would have revived his 
hopes, and added to his confidence, to know the ancient town f 
Shrewsbury had responded to his call. (Loud cheers.) When he 
(Mr. Disraeli) attempted to discover how, from the scattered 
remnants of a political party, Sir Robert Peel had collected a 
power sufficient to direct the fate of an empire, without condescend- 
ing to be the head of a party, and in an age of quick transition had 
discovered the tone and spirit of the age, he looked upon him with 
respect for great talents and admiration of his matchless foresight. 
(Loud cheers.) Sir Robert Peel has resolved to admit all those 
improvements and changes which the country in time might 
require, but he had determined that no fancied improvements nor 
speculative changes should be adopted that could in any way affect 
the spirit of the constitution, the manngs and national character 
of the people. (Vehement cheers.) That was the policy of Sir 
Robert Péel. (Continued cheers.)” 
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“He (Mr. Disraeli) had the satisfaction of writing to Sir Robert 
Peel to inform him the electors of Shrewsbury had done their 
duty.”* Did ‘any man ever court the great with such persistence ? 
We shall soon‘see what fruit all this subserviency brought forth. 








* The “ Shrewsbury Chronicle ” thus comments on this act of Mr. Disraeli: 
“We are informed that Mr. D’Israeli wrote off to Sir R. Peel at the close 
the poll, announcing his return. Whether it was done with a view of obtaining 
a snug berth in the event of the slippery baronet obtaining office, in order to 
enable Benjamin to pay his debts, time alone will develop ; but the agents of 
corruption and intimidation, and their unfortunate dupes, may rest assured that 
a long interval will clapse hefore they will have the opportunity of bartering, 
their consciences for filthy lucre or delusive promises,” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. 


HE world is familiar with the history of the remarkable 
movement which, under the name of Tractarianism, stirred 
the religious world of England to its depths nearly half a century 

0. 
eo The leading feature of that movement Was a tendency to return 
to the teachings and the ceremonies of the early Christian Church. 

A small “set” of university students extended this principle 
from the world of religion into that of politics. Modern political 
ideas were consigned to the same pit of condemnation as modem 
teligious ideas. The right of private judgment in politics was denied 
along with the right of private judgment in fseligion. As the 
authority of bishops was substituted for the authority of the indi- 
vidual mind, so the authority of the monarch was substituted for the 
franchise of a free people. Young Englandism meant, in religion 
Ritualism ; in politics, despotism ; and in social relations, a mixture 
of feudalism and what may be called religious communism. 

A chief exponent of this new gqspel was Lord John 
Manners. His creed finds expression in a volume of poems, 
“England's Trust, and other poems, by Lord John Manners.” 
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Such is the citle of Lord John’s work; Rivingtons are the pub- 
lishers ; and 1841 is the date of publication. 

“ England’ Trust ” takes a melancholy view of the present age, 
and looks back to the past and its ideas with tender regret. Thus 


the author speaks of the time, 


«© When to great minds obedience did not seem 
A slave's condition, or a bigot’s dream ; 
‘When mother-Church her richest stores displayed, 
A sister-State on her behalf arrayed 
The tempcred majesty of sacred law, 
And loved to reason, bt at times could awe ; 
When kings were taught to feel the dreadful weight 
Of power derived from one than kings more great, 
And learned with reverence to wield the rod 
They deemed entrusted to their hand by God,"* 


Lord John, that is to say, is deeply moved that the time is past 
when the Church controlled the State, and could use the arm of the 
State in enforcement of its beliefs. i 

In other passages these ideas are again expressed. We are 
brought back with admiration to the times when, 


“ Haughtic.t kings have stooped to kiss the rod 
Wielded by some poor minister of God." 


There is in “ England’s Trust” that leaning towards Catholic 
doctrines, as well as Ultramontane theories, which distinguished 
the Tractarian school. Speaking of Catholic countries, he says: 


«+ What, tho’ excess of faith commands them see, 
‘Where we may not, a present Deity, 
—  - 


* “England’s Trust,” pp. 3-4- 
+ P. 16. 
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Still are our hopes, our fears. our creeds the same, 
Still do we triumph in our word-wide name ; 
And cack true Christian fondly hopes to see 

The Holy Church ond more at unity.”* 


And, again, the idea of a universal and omnipotent Church is 
qput forward thus: 


“Yes, through the Church must come the healing power, 
To bind our wounds in this tumultuous hour ; 
From her old courts and altar-steps must flow 
The streams of grace that shall assuage our woe." 


And, finally, on this question of the relation of Church and 
State, our poet writes : 


“The State, alas! enervate and effete, 
Feels now no more that all productive heat, 
Which in her noon-tide prime she erst recetved, 
Fresh from the Church, believing nd believed.” 


In the first passage quoted, the author of “ England’s Trust,” it 
has been seen, openly avows the creed of the divine right of kings. 
He spoke, it will be remembered, of kingly power as “derived 
from one than kings more great,” andas “ entrusted to their’—the 
kings’—“‘ hand by God.” 

The idea of divine right recurs several times in the course 
of the volume. We are told of the “Lord’s anointed in a 

.sceptred king.”* Charles I. receives a poem all to himself: _ 


“'Thot monarch martyr ["—~ 


writes Lord John Manners— 





* P, 22, TP. 26. 
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“fain would I, 
In meet expression own- 
Thy boundless sovereighty, 
Thou. captive on a throne, ‘ 
O'er my soul's pulses ; but in vain 
The attempt, too grand, I make : 
My feeble-hearted strain 
Trembles to undertake 
A theme so sacred,” &c., &c.* 


Lord John also admires the churchmen and politicians who 
stood by “the Martyr.” Laud is praised ; Lord Strafford is the 
subject of a poem: 

“ And he,”— 


writes the poet— 
“who ’bove each earthly thing, 
Doth seek, with purpose high, : 
To do the bidding of the king 
‘Need never fear to die."t 


This admiration of the past of course leads Lord John to have 
but a poor opinion of many modern things. For instance, the poet 
tells us that, 


“In many a hamlet, yet sncursed by trade, 

Bloom Faith and Love all Jightly in the shade.”$ 
And then there is the noble outburst which has made Lord 
John’s poem immortal : 

‘No! by the names inscribed in History's page— 
‘Names that are Englana’s noble heritage, 
"Names that shall live for yet unnumbered years, 
Shrined in our hearts with Crecy and Poictiers— 
Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility 1§ 


ae 





wees King Charles the Martyr,” p. 65. 
{ Thorow, p. 99. 
+P 37 § P. 24. 
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Finally, Lord John, with commendable boldness, expresses the 
fullest approval of the indiscriminate alms-giving fashignable in the 
good old times. The “ purer faith of purer days” has. begun: to 
“peep “through the mould that hides the good old ways;”’ and so 
we have begun to recall, with deep approval, among other things, 


“The daily beadsman, waiting for his bread, 
' Where good and bad were all, unquestioned, fed, 
For then it was not to our rulers known 
That God was thindful of the first alone 3 
The monks still practised their dear Lord's command, 
And rained their charity throughout the land.”* 


And, leaving these sentences to the consciences of the secretaries 
of the Mendicity and the Charity Organisation Societies, we pass on 
to another exponent of the gospel of Young Englandism. 

George Sydney Smythe, the son of the sixth Lord Strangford, 
was born in 1818, at Stockholm, where his father resided as 
.English Minister. At .Eton, he attracted: some attention by his 
English verses ; and at Cambridge, where the late Lord Lyttelton, 
Lord Penzance, Lord John Manners, and Mr., Beresford Hope 
were his contemporaries, he was a highly successful speaker at the 
debates of the Union. In 1841—being then twenty-three years of 
age—he entered Parliament as a representative for Canterbury, 

“At this time,” writes Lady Strangford, from whose graceful 
memoir of her late husband we take the account of his career, 
“he allied himself with Mr. Disraeli. . . . . These were the 
days of the ‘Young England Party,’ a little party formed by 
identity of sentiment in the very heart of the Conservative ranks, 
The leader, Mr. Disréeli, no doubt discerned the usefulness of the 
youngest of the three, for he described Aim (nearly thirty years 
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later) as not only ‘remarkable for his influence over youth,’ but 
also as having a great power of ‘promulgating a new faith with 
graceful enthysiasm.’” * 

The same !ady analyses very clearly the reasons which won the 
support of Mr. Smythe to the new party. “In fact,” she says, 
“the aspirations and sweetness of this school were entirely in 
harmony with the romantic turn of his mind. Romance tinged 
equally his politics and his religion. He loved to recall the 
grandeur of the ancient nobility of England and France ; to sing 
the days of chivalry, of Catholic kings and cavaliers, of the pic- 
turesque splendour of ecclesiastical ceremonial; writing many 
polished and beautiful verses upon those subjects, while yet he 
turned almost as warmly to throw the halo of poetry over ‘the 
merchants of old England ;’ and together with his friend, Lord 
John Manners, he dreamed of a powerful aristocracy and an alms- 
giving church, protecting and cultivating the affections of a 
dependent peasantry.” 

Before he had been many years in Parliament, however, Mr. 
Smythe parted company with Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Manners. 
“George Smythe,” writes his widow, “was too liberal to agree 
with them in most things; they were for Protection, and he was 
for Corn Law Repeal.” 

In Parliament Mr. Smythe justified at first the hopes of his 
friends, for he spoke with grace and effect. He seems, however, 
to have been wanting in those particular qualities to which Mr. 
Disraeli, in great part, owes his success. He was not gifted with 
much energy, much ambition, or much “cheek.” In a previous 
chapter we have seen how constantly Mr. Disraeli put himself for- 
ward, in the session:ol 1841, when Sir Robert Peel was gradually 





* Memoir, xiv. 
+ Memoir, xiv.-xv, + Memoir, xiv. 
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approaching power. And we have seen also how pergistently, and 
it may be said, slavishly he flattered the coming man. Mark how 
different was the conduct of Mr. Smythe. ‘ 

“Gir Robert Peel,” writes Lady Strangford, “ svicceeded Lord 
Melbourne in the month of September. Had George Smythe 
then come forward and spoken on the discussion which ushered in 
the change of government—had he then but amplified his provincial 
speeches, giving them more solidity and detail, he would have 
secured for himself some. employment in the Conservative ad- 
ministration; and it is scarcely too much to say that all the 
mistakes and misfortunes of his after life would probably have been 
avoided. His talent would be admitted on all sides; he was 
young, bright, and winning ; nothing was wanting but that solidity 
and weight which an oflicial position affords, to stir up the power 
and ability, which incontestably existed, into action.”* 

And in another passage, Lady Strangford writes : 

“ Qne more opportunity of retrieving the ‘mistakes of his past 
life then occurred to him: Lord Abemleen, in January, 1853, 
offered him a place in his government. The fatal, because now 
irreparable error, was again committed; in accepting office he 
would have avoided the abyss of inaction, so inevitably destructive 
to a temperament such as his.” 

These few passages give us a pretty clear idea of Mr. Smythe’s 
character. And we can now well understand why Mr. Disraeli 
« discerned the usefulness”’—to borrow Lady Strangford’s words— 

_of Mr. Smythe. In the choice of friends, who may be useful to 
him, and rather useless to themselves, Mr. Disraeli has been ‘all his 
life a man of much “ discernment.” George Smythe was evidently 
such a friend. We have seen how careless he was with regard to 
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his own interests; it is quite likely that he was—at least before the 
dis-illusion-came—quite as active in the interests of Mr. Disraeli. 

Most péople have, we suppose, observed that men who will do 
nothing for themselves, will often do everything for another person ; 
that men who, to gain a great advantage, will not write a short 
letter or keep'an appointment, will write pages and walk miles to 
do a trifling service to somebody else. And it very often, indeed 
usually happens, that the persons, whom those beings, useless to 
themselves, so eagerly serve, are men who would not move a hair's 
breadth outside their own selfish purposes. This Vicarious activity 
is not always a sign of gencrosity of nature ; it is sometimes the 
result of subserviency. We do not mean the low kind of sub- 
serviency—the subserviency that calculates on future reward, such 
as that of Mr. Digraeli to Sir Robert Peel. We mean the sub- 
serviency of weak natures to strong, of indolent natures to active. 

What is the great secret of the success of mea like Mr. Disraeli? 
It is this: that in a world of men, who are ifthe vast majority 
willing to pass life JiStlessly, without effort, without calculation, 
without object, there arc some beings spurred to incessant activity 
by consuming selfishness and vanity. Men for the most part are 
anxious to be used; the man who sets out with the idea of using 
them has the first great requisite of success. 

We can see of what great service Mr. Smythe could be to Mr. 
Disraeli. He was nobly born, and had troops of powerful friends. 
Then he was evidently highly cultured, enthusiastic, and honest ; 
in short, the very ideal of the cloak, behind which the conjuror 
could prepare his apparatus and tricks of political legerdemain.* 





* In unother passage, Lady Strangford describes another trait in her hus- 
band’s character: ‘ IndeeC, throughout his parliamentary career,” she writes, 
“‘neither friend nor foe could calculate with certainty upon the view he might 
take, or the vote he would give, for his sensitive and highly-struny nature was 
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When the “ Morning Chronicle” was purchdged by the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Smythe became oge of its mosg frequent 
contributors. Probably he found that he ®as more adapted by 
nature for literature than for politics. Anyway, he appears to have 
become more and more taciturn in Parliament as he increased his 
literary activity. ‘Mr. Disraeli,’ writes Lady Strahgford,®* ‘‘re- 
greited, or appeared to regret this misplaced industry, for unhappily, 
from 1847 to 1852, his old friend and pupil matted a sort of 
parliamentary@yicide, and but rarely rose to speak.” 

In May, 1855, Mr. Smythe’s father died, and he became Lord 
Strangford—the name by which he is now remembered. During 
his later years he dropped almost completely out of the political 
world; he did not, we believe, speak even once in the House of 
Lords. His health was always rather delicate; and he died in 
November, 1857, when he had reached about his fortieth year. 

“ Perhaps,” waites Lady Strangford, “the best summing up of 
his life is the expression used by one of tha most worthy, and now 
distinguished of his college friends: ‘George Smythe was a 
splendid failure,” : 

As much of what Mr. Smythe wrote appeared anonymously or 
treated of passing subjects, the world knows but little of the work 
he has done. 

A volume of essays and poems, and a novel—published some 
years after his death—are all that one can find in the catalogues. 





apt to be swayed by influences incomprehensible to more sober minds. Some- 
times his over eagerness made him mistake a want of clearness of perception 
for subtlety, sometimes he mistook impulse for inspiration, and perhaps more 
than once he laid himself open to the charge of fickleness, if not of political 
disloyalty.” Is not this the picture of a man of at all events, independent 
mind and honest character? ‘How difierent from Mr, Disraeli, whose every 
political actfhas been dictated by self-interest. 
* Memoir, xxvii. 
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“Angela Pisank’*‘the novel, was praised with, we believe, unani- 
" mityby the critics, As to his essays, we have in this chapter to 
deal with the volume’ which expresses the opinions of “ Young* 
England.” This was published in 1844, under the title, “ Historic 
Fancies.” t-consists partly of prose, and partly of verse; both 
the prose and the verse appear to us of a high order of merit, and 
have, indeed, been so pronounced by established critics. The por- 
traits of French ragolutlonary leaders show penetration, and arc’ 

written in clear, graceful, and vigorous language. »-+ 

Take, for instance, the following sketch of Mirabeau : 

“ Upon their arrival in France, Mirabeau was cast into Vincennes, 
and Madame de Monniecr was confined in the Convent of Sainte | 
Claire, at Gién. It was thus impossible for them to meet, but 
they managed to correspond through the compassion of-M. Lenoir, , 
Lieutenant-General of Police. It is this period of Mirabeau's life 
which it is impossible to contemplate without #isgust, and some- 
thing like contempt. - He had arrived at that age when men of 
genius, who have lost successively their faith and principles, begin 
to lose even the dignity of vice. They cease to respect their own 
bad convictions. They mock at all things—themselves included. 
‘They degrade the evil spirit within them into a sort of Satan-Scapin. : 
It is the change from Lara into Don Juan; from Arouet into 
Voltaire; from bitterness into mockery, and from gloom into 
cynicism. In Mirabeau this transition had already taken place. 
The last vestiges of feeling had now passed away, and the intellect 
reigned supreme in all its original depravity. He took a pride in 
parading his “immunity from the affections. While his children 
were dying, he was composing such books as the “Erotica Biblion ” 
and the ‘' Libertine of Quality ;”’ selling poison to gain his bread. 
While he was writing “the most passionate love-letters to Sophie, he 
was engaged ina simultaneous intrigue with two other-women. It 
was not without a retributive justice that-as a sequel to these dis- 
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graceful passages of life, she should have poisoned herself for 
another lover.”"* . 

There is an account in verse of an interview between Lord 
Bolingbroke, Sir William Wyndham, and Pulteney, in the: last 
century, which is really fine—true to nature, original, and ex- 
cellently worded. Take, for instance, the following bit of dialogue 
between Madame Villette (Lady Bolingbroke) and Bolingbroke : 


Mad. V.—Only why hate this Walpole ; it is vulgar, 
So like the mob, to hate the minister? 


B.—Then, has my life been bared to you in vain; 
Do you not know two words which mean one thing, 
St. John and Disappointment ? You, who know me; 
You, who have scen me shrinking from myself— 
Sick, with clenched hands, and tortured, racked with spasms— 
Yea,,writhing in my intellectual shame, 
Trying to hide, to cower, to find a refuge 
Where I might never meet the accursec thought 
That I—I—Bolingbroke, should be remembered 
As one who could do all things but succeed ! 
And then you ask me not to hate this thing— 
This lackered sham, this mediocrity, 
This counterfeit that dggs ! Youth, wealth, and beauty, 
And courage, and high thoughts and genius, 
1 have had all—and what have they availed ? 
Men say, “‘ He might have been, but Walpole 1s.”+ 


And here is a portion of the scene between Bolingbroke and his 
two parliamentary friends. They have just come from a debate 
in the House of Commons : 





* “Historic Fancies,” pp. 197-8, 
t “ Historic Fancies ” (Ofposition Scene of the Last Century), pp. 123-4. 
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B.—Dear Wyndham, pardon me—I was most wrong, 
1am grown old and fretful, and but now 
Spoke better words to you, which were as painful 
As when I chide myself. You will forgive me, 
As you have often done before—my true, dear friend, 
Will you not, Wydham? But you must not speak, 
For you will never tell me your success. 
And Pulteney’s tidings are to me as music, 
Or as a lover's voice to love-sick ears ; 
For I am hate-sick, sick with hate deferred, 
You know how long, and now I would not lose 
One little accent of this sweet revenge . 
Which you have given me, for that white staff 
1 was the last of Englishmen to hold. 
Then, Pulteney, slow—prolong me my delight : 
Be slow—be very slow. 


Tr As Wyndham was, 
In those prepared, cold cruelties of his : 
He seemed some Spaniard of the Cortez school, 
Polite and grave in his atrocities. 
And with a circumstantial savageness, 
A smooth, deliberate solemnity, 
Which more enhanced the torture that he gave 
Even that Norfolk temper cou!d not bear them, 
That heavy clay, that drilled indifference— 
Walpole’s own Saxon self gave way at last, 
‘And his hand sought his face—and there it moved, 
With all the quick rapidity of shame, 
Ag though it sought to hide it. 


Be _ Ha—stop awhile! 
O, ye drear months of wasting agony~— 
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While I have preyed upon my own hot heart ! 
O, ye long hours, which have been as ages! 
O Shame, Humiliation, Misery, 

And loss of self-reliance, which, with the old, 
Is bitterness, twice bitter? Now I swear 

By this one word of Pulteney, ye are paid for! 
Yea, I would give them ali again to feel 

The exquisite enjoyment of this thought, 


That Walpole has known pain ; for these dull souls, 
When they do feel, this is a hell indeed : 


Be 


I could wish his for ever. 


Hear me out— 
Not that attack which banished A“schines, 
Not the Murzena, or the Catilines, 
Had crushed, annihilated, withered more, 
Than Wyndham’s, at his close. Likc,peals of thunder, 
With every flash of lightning, came a cheer, 
Louder and louder still—but when at last 
He ceased, in one great blaze of sarcasm, 
Not one remote, or fragmentary part 
Of that hot house, but rose, and cried, and shouted, 
As if to show the tempest had moved there. 


I tremble now ; it is at such a moment 
That great men act. Yes, I can see you come 
To tell me Walpole is, in your eyes, Great— 
(Where all the rest must have been so, indeed—) 
Virgil’s Great Man, who came and hushed the storm ; 
Is it not so? You might have stayed @way, 
And left me to this lonely farm of mine, 
Rath than bring such tidings. 
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wi— Why be bitter, 
When you repent so, St. John? 


P— No, he rose not—- 
Unmasked, unnerved, unmanned, he could not rise, 
But, with an epileptic impulse, forced 
Dull Harry Pelham forward, who began 
With all his own methodical composure, 
As if no speech, no Wyndham— 


B— Aye, ‘tis thus— 
"Tis always so—what boots it that your blade 
Be of the truest temper, damascened 
By care and art, and painful nicety, 
When it avails no more that a blunt iron, 
Against the vulgar crassitude of man ? 
Dull Harry Pelham !|—God, I do not wonder 
The edge of Attic eloquence was turned 
By that block wit of his. Yet could I pity 
So poor a fraud, a subterfuge so mean; 
Yea, I could mourn for Walpole, that his fame 
Is made of such vile elements as these. 
‘You understand me ; some, perhaps, there are, 
Would count this trick of Walpole shrewd and subtle, 
And yet, I swear, it fills me with such shame 
To see what scapins are the world’s Great Men, 
That I could weep for wishing to be one. 
O dullard world, with all yonr blindfold blame! 
QO dullard world, that brands some general 
If he betray the troops he ought to lead! 
But this, this more refined poltroonery, 
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That never meets you broadly face to face— 
This spiritual cowardice of soul— 

This moral laches, always on the wheel, 
This recreant want of root, and faith in self, 
Which secks for props in artifice and fraud, 
And shuffling trick, and false legerdemain, 
That this dull wortd it has not wit to see, 
But open-mouthed and blatant it admires.* 


We would venture to say that such passages as those are not 
unworthy of the author of “ Paracelsus.” When, however, we 
turn to our author's ideas on English politics, we meet the same 
fantastic views as those to which Lord John Manners gives expres- 
sion, and we have the same forgetfulness of history and facts 
with regard to certain leaders and the principles of the two English 
parties with which Mr. Disraeli has made us familiar. 

Charks I, is of course “the Martyr-King;”+ and the other - 
Stuarts come in for their share of praise. James II." was, we are 
told, received on his arrival at one time in London with “ shouts of 
welcome” and ‘cheers of affection” by “the populace.” And 
then comes this comment, in the true Disraelitish tone: 

“Oh! when will the rulers of the earth understand that their 
natural allies are the many, their natural enemies the privileged and 
few."f 

In writing of Cities Il., the famous reference is made to the 
touching for evil in former days by our rulers. We think the pas- 
sage must in fairness be given almost in its entirety : 

“Under King Charles the Second, the angel-gold which was 
‘ distributed by the King’s almoners to those who came to be 





* Histoy# Fancies” (Opposition Scene in the Last Century), pp. 13 30-5. 
t Ailistoric Fancies,é p. 59. t “ Ulistoric Fancies,” p. 93. 
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touched, amounted to five thousand a year. This was a large sum 
to be given in immediate charity, when it is considered that the 
whole public révenue was under a millionand ahalf. . - + + 's 
But it is not so much its amount, which almost makes us regre 
for this graceful superstition, as the direct communication it brought 
about between the highest and the lowest—between the king and 
the poor. If royalty did but condescend to lower itself to a 
familiarity with the people, is it curious that they will raise, exalt, 
adore it, sometimes even invest it with divine and mysterious attri- 
butes? if, on the contrary, it shuts itself up in an august and 
solemn seclusion, it will be mocked and caricatured. . + + If 
the great only knew what stress the poor lay by the few forms, which 
remain to join them, they would make many sacrifices for their main- 
tenance and preservation. Dr. Johnson—a man of the people, if 
ever there was one—was yet prouder of having been touched by 
Queen Anne when he was a child—of speaking about ‘the great 
lady in black,’ of whom he had an indistinct recollection, than he 
was of all his heroism under misfortune, or of all the erudition 
of his works.”* 

We will make two more quotations from Lord Strangford ; these 
are taken, not from his writings, but his speeches. Speaking at 
Canterbury, he said: 

« T desert the Tory party! Why, my sole regret is for the youth, 
the earnestness, the energy, and the passion with which as a mere 
boy I asserted before you the seeming paradox that the Tory party 
was the party of progress and of the people. But what is this 
Tory party? What are its principles, its traditions, its illustrations, 
its oracles? Is it a mere chorus of whiners, who in all times, all 
places, all seasons, have whined, and whimpered, and canted, and 
cried for a yesterday? - - + - Or is the Tory party a succes- _ 

a é 





* «Historic Fancies,” pp. 91-92. 
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sion of heroic spirits, beautiful and swift, ever in the van and fore- 
most of their age—Hobbes and Bolingbroke, Hume and Adam 
Smith, Wyndham and Cobham, Pitt and Granville, Canning and 
Huskisson? Are the principles of the Tory party those popular 
rights which men like Wiffen and Hynde Cotton flung in the face 
of an alien monarch and his mushroom aristocracy? Are the 
traditions of the Tory party the noblest pedigree iu the world, 
that long line of democratic measures, which begins with the 
Habeas Corpus Act and ends with Corn Law Repeal? Are the 
illustrations that glorious martyrology which opens with the 
name of Falkland, and closes with the name of Canning? ‘When 
I am accused of having departed from true Toryism, I claim an 
asylum—I take sanctuary in the tomb of William Pitt—not the Pitt 
of mythology and of the Pitt Clubs, but the Pitt of history, the 
Pitt of immortality, He defeated, if he could not conquer, a 
narrow, a selfish, a grasping, and monopolising aristocracy ; he 
raised the commercial class to those high places which in a com- 
mercial country are their heritage; he enacted those measures of 
free trade which he had inherited in theory from Adam Smith, and 
in practice from Bolingbroke ; he sympathised with those great 
spirits in 1789 in France, whose production still governs the world, 
and whose memory still fills it; he forecast a large measure of 
conciliation to Ireland, and when, defeated by bigotry in high 
places, he was prevented from enforcing it, he resigned. Such 
were the principles of that great master. I learned them in the 
story of his life, and by a diligent study of his speeches; and if 
Iam wrong, I can only say that I would rather be wrong with 
Pitt than right with those who profane his memory and blaspheme 
his great name.”’* 

We now see the hopes and aims with*which Lord Strangford 





* Memoir, xxiv.-xxv, 
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joined the Tory party. Those nee as probably nearly all the 
hopes of his‘life, were bitterly disappointed. When Sir Robert 
Peel abandoned the stupid and destructive creed of Protection, the 
Tory party, in whose wisdom and popular leanings Lord Strang- 
ford had so fondly believed, turned on its chief and hooted him 
from power. What, we wonder, did Lord Strangford think of the 
leader of the attack on the converted statesman? Let us hope 
that, among Lord Strangford’s papers, may be some day found an 
analysis of the character of the man, whom he had stich oppor- 
tunities of studying, equal in penetration of motive to his article 
on Mirabcau.* 

If there ever were a man whose training and antecedents were 
calculated to give him opinions yery much the opposite of thé 
opinions of Young England, that man was Mr. Disraeli. We of 
this generation open our eyes in sheer wonderment at the merge 
existence ‘of persons who could seriously hold and preach doctrines 
so fantastic. But we age bound to make allowance for the strange 








* In the speech already quoted, the following passage on the subject of Mr. 
Smythe's opposition, in carticr days, to Sir k. Peel, occurs: “I came in 
with others, full of hot thoughts and ardent speculations, and we sat by 
men who, forsooth, are now patriots, but who then had but one rule, 
which adapted itself to all things, to all measures, to all debates, to all votes — 
the will of the sole minister, When persons were thus substituted for princi- 
ples, personalities became a duty with those who wished to substitute principles 
for persons, ‘Iam no more ashamed of having been a republican,’ said Mr. 
Southey, ‘than of having been a hoy,’ and Iam no more ashamed of having 
used strong language against the minister than I am of having been young, 
But now that I appear before you to render an account of my parliamentary 
conduct, I would fain take this opportunity of making an apology to a great 
man-—~a great man who has since shown that his heart was all the while with 
the people, Lut if I now regret this strong language—now here before you 
—I do not regret its occasion, for it was always used in defence of Englistt 
Tiberties."—Memoir, xx vie 
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surroundings, times, and position of some of* the Young 
Englanders. The upheaval of accepted doctrines in religion or 
politics has always led, we all know, to extravagances, Luther pro- 
duced the Anabaptists ; the French Revolution produced .a dozen 
varieties of political insanity ; and, similarly, Tractarianism begat 
Young Englandism, 

But while this explains sufficiently the views of men like Lord 
John Manners and Lord Strangford, it leaves us sti) as much as 
ever in the dark about Mr. Disraeli. 

We can understand how Lord John Manners could have come 
to believe in the restoration of feudal gelations between the land- 
lord and the occupiers of the soil. He was a nobleman, and the 
descendant of noblemen; he was the owner of acres, and the 
descendant of owners of acres.’ It is intelligible that a man bred 
in the grand halls of Belvoir Castle should, with the self-con- 
fiflence and kindliness .of youth, have believed in the vision of a 

“return to olden, and, seen from the heihts above Grantham, more 
‘picturesque ways. * 

But Mr. Disraeli’s training was almost the antithesis of all this. 
He was the son of a Hebrew /i#erateur ; had sat at the desk in 
‘an attorney’s office; and had passed through a youth of com- 
parative poverty, if not pecuniary embarrassment. 

Again, we can understand the religious leanings of Lord John 
Manners, when we remember his carly surroundings. Lord John 
Manners was a university student at the time when some of the 
“greatest minds England has produced were teaching the "Tractarian 
gospel. ~ Even a man of Lord John’s lofty mental calibre need 
not be ashamed of having been carried away by the tide which 
‘swept along with it Pusey and Keble, Froude and Williams, New- 
‘man and Manning. The doctrines of those men, besides, were 
most persuasively recommended by their lives. Who could 
Believe SA anything pernicious could issue from men whose exis- 
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tence was devoted to the practice as well as the teaching of virtue— 
to whom their ideas were a more prized possession than anything 
the world could give ?, : 

Lord John Manners and Mr. Smythe were not, it is true, 
brought under the direct influence of the foremost apostles of Trac- 
tarianism, having been educated, not at Oxford, but at Cambridge. 
But, of course, the influence of the words and acts of the leaders 
of a great religioys movement reached with almost its original 
force from the one University to the other. >. 

The teachers of Mr. Disraeli's early youth were very different 
from those of the Univessity students in Tractarian days. Mr. 
Disracli's earliest teacher was his father, and his father, we 
have seen, had a strong leaning towards mere indifference sin 
religion, Let us not be underfto8d to say one word against the 
memory of Isaac D’Israeli. We have no reason to doubt. that he 
was a good man; and we cast no doubt on his goodness by sfig- 
gesting that he cared little about religious belief. But, if he were’ 
as zealous about the réligious belief of his son, as he appears to 
have been indifferent, would he have taught his son the religious 
creed of Young England? A leaning towards Roman Catholic 
doctrine and Roman Catholic ritual is the very last thing a Jewish 
father would be inclined to give his child. 

We know, too, that the character of many of Mr. Disraeli’s 
early teachers, ag well'as the moral atmosphere he first breathed, 
were as different as possible from those of the pupils“of Pusey 
and Newman, and their Cambridge followers. We have already, 
in an early chapter, remarked upon the early influences. to which 
Mr. Difraeli was subjected, and will not again dilate on that 
point. We will but observe that Mr. Disraeli was brought in 
contact with the hardest and worst realities of Jife from an early 
age; that Ars father in God was Samuel Rogers; and that Lady, 
Blessington, Count D’Orsay, M. de Morny, Mr. Tom~Dunconiba 
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, and Lord Lyndhurst were not exactly the same kind of teachers as 
Pusey, Newman, Keble and Manning. 

Finally, one of the foremost doctrines of Young England—as 

the name implies—was that the salvation of the country should 
“come from its youth. That, again, isa doctrineintelligible in Lord 
John Manners, who in 1842 was but twenty-four years of age, and 
in George Sydney Smythe, who in the same year was just the same 
age. « ‘ 

In the case of Mr. Disraeli, however; it is more difficult of com- 
prehension. The chief apostle of the gospel of youth was no 
longer young. The reader ‘has see the production of Mr. 
Disraeli's pen, when he was twenty-one dr twenty-two years of age. 
In summarising that book, we saidy “An author of twenty-one or 
twenty-two years talks with the cynicism, the hardness, and the 
want of _seruple that usually are found in men only whe have 
passed to a bitter maturity through years of suffering, oppression, 
and unresisted temptations.”"* 

If such was the character of Mr. Disracli’s “ Vivian Grey,” 
what should ‘we expect to be his character when he wrote “Co- 
ningsby.”’ “Coningsby” was published in 1842—that is, when Mr 
Disraeli was thirty-seven, or thirty-eight years of age. . Mr. 
Disraeli, a perfected cynic at twenty-one, had become, naturally, an 
unselfish enthusiast at thirty-seven. 

“But «this clique”—the Young England party—writes the 
“ British” Quarterly Review,” “includes Lord John Manners and 
Mr. George Frederick Augustus Percy Sydney Smythe, M.P. for 
Canterbury. Lord John Manners is a young nobleman of, twenty- 
seven years of age—hopeful, generous, benevolent, and well dis- 
posed. This is something to say in favour of a scion of nobility, 
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and what some men would account a positive recommendation as 
said in favour of the descendant of a territorial duke. 

“Mr. George Frederick Augustus Percy Sydney Smythe isthe son 
of Viscount Strangford, and also a young man of the same age as 
Lord John ; and in addition to much literary cultivation, he is said 
to possess as many extraordinary virtues as he possesses christian 
names. He is a pleasing writer of prose and poetry, a facile and 
fluent, if not a powesful speaker, and very capable of taking fresh, 
broad ‘and general views. 

“Something of romance, gleams of sentiment, and fond illusion 
may be pardoned to young men of his age and stamp, but when 
a veteran author, like Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli, the younger, who, 
by the way, is’ no longer young, fer pis age must range somewhere 
between forty-five and forty-seven (having been born according to 
one account in 1798, and according to another in 1800)—when, 
we say, a man in mature middle age, wears, with settled ang 
wrinkled brow, the guise of an eager and too believing boyhcod, it 
is fitting that facts and dates should be laid before the public, and 
that a system of spurious enthusiasm and counterfeit juvenility 
should be reprehended and exposed. To borrow the language of 
the French theatre, Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli is now far too faded 
and fané, too hackneyed in the ways of the world, to play the parts 
of the jeunes amoureux ; indeed, he is ‘sufficiently senile to be pro- 
moted to the péres+nodles; and airs and gestures, and mdes of 
thought and feeling, which may be pardoned in his younger friends, 
are in him misplaced, net to say ridiculous. Nearly, if not fully, 
twenty -wagry years have passed since “Vivian Grey” at once 

"startled and ‘amazed the town ; and though the fancies that now 
flit across Mr. D'Israeli’s brain might have been pardoned him 
ther yet they cannot be 2o easily overlooked in a person, who,. 
commencing his political career at an age beyond thirty, has now’ 
been thirteen years more or less prominently before the Nablic;. 
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either as an ultra-Radical, seeking to be a joint of O'Connell's 
tail; or as a Liberal, seeking to be elected for an English con- 
stituency, under the auspices of Sir E. L. Bulwer ; or as an ultra- 
Tory or Tory-Radical, seeking to represent, if we remember 
tightly, Aylesbury or Buckingham, and actually representing Shrews- 
bury.”* 

However, we are able to show that this son of a plebeian taught 
feudalism, this son of a Jew taught Ritualism, this man of thirty- 
seven taught the creed of youth with as much zeal as *the most ' 
noble, the most christian, atid the youngest among them. ~ + 

“«*Coningsby,’” writes Mr. Disraeli in his preface to the fif ei. 
tion of the work, “was published in the year 1844. The thain 
purpose of its writer was to vindicate the just claims of the’Tory 
party to be the popular political confederation of the country—a 
purpose which he had, more or less, pursued from a very early 

eriod of his life. The occasion was favourable to the attempt. 

‘he youthful mind of England had just recovered from the inebria- 
tion of the great Conservative triumph of 1841, and was beginning 
to inquire what, after’ all, they had conquered to preserve. It was 
opportune, therefore, to show that Toryism was not a phrase, but a 
fact, and that our political institutions were the embodiment of our 
popular necessity.” 

This theme Mr. Disraeli proposed to work out by relating the 
adventures of Harry Coningsby, We are first introduced to this 
young gentleman as he is waiting to see his grandfather, Lord 
Monmouth. Coningsby has been brought from Eton by a Mr. 
Rigby. 5 ‘ 

“Mr. Rigby,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “was a member for one of 
Lord Monmouth's boroughs. He was the manager of Lord Mon- 
taouth’s parliamentary influence and theaauditor of his vast estates. 


* “Brjyh Quarterly Review ” (Art, on “ Young England,” 1845), pp. 159-60. 
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He was more: he was Lord Monmouth’s companion when ir 
England, his correspondent when abroad—hardly his counsellor, 
for Lord Monmouth never required advice; but Mr. Rigby could 
instruct in matters of detail, which Mr. Rigby made amusing. 
Rigby was not a professional man ; indecd, his origin, education» 
early pursuits, and studics were equally obscure; but he had con-~ 
trived in good time to squceze himself into Parliament, by means 
. Which no one could ever comprehend, and then set up to be a per- 
fect man*of business. The world took him at his word, for he was 
bold, acute, and voluble, with no thought’ but a good deal of desultory 
information; and, though destitute of all imagination and noble 
sentiment, was blessed with a vigorous, mendactous fancy,* fruitful in 
small expedients, and never happier than when devising shifts for 
great men’s scrapes. They say all of us have one chance.in this 
life, and so it was with Rigby. After a struggle of many years, 
after a long series of the usual alternatives of small successes and 
small failures, after a few cleverish speeches and a good many 
cleverish pamphlets, with a considerable reputation, indeed, for 
pasquinades, most of which he never wrote, and articles in reviews 
to which it was whispered he had contributed, Rigby, who had 
already intrigued himself into a subordinate office, met with Lord 
Monmouth. 

“‘ He was just the animal Lord Monmouth wanted, for Lord Mon- 
mouth always looked upon human nature with the callous eye of a 
jockey. He surveyed Rigby, and he determined to buy him. ‘He 
bought him—with his clear head, his indefatigable industry, his 
audacious tongue, and his ready and unscrupulous pen; with all his 
dates, all his lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all his political 
intrigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby became a great per- 
sonage, and Lord Monm®uth’s man.” 





* Is Mr, Disraeli describing himself? ¢ Eifth Edition, pp.10. 
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We have quoted the description of Rigby in full, because it is to 
descriptions of this kind that Mr. Disraeli’y works owe almost 
ventirely what success they have had. Under the guise of Mr 
Rigby, Mr. Disraeli was understood to be satirising Mr. John Wil- 
son Croker, and under the guise of Lord Monmouth the Marquis 
of Hertford. “The success of this work,” writes Mr. Disraeli in 
his preface to the fifth edition, with characteristic self-complacency, 
“was not Questionable. Three considerable editions were sold in 
this country in three months ; it was largely circulated thtoughout 
the continent of Europe, and more than 50,000 copies were required 
in the United States of America.”* Mr, Disraeli is, of course, in- 
clined to judge all merit by the standard of success. But it by no 
means follows, because the crowd have eagerly bought his alterna- 
tively abusive and adulatory descriptions of the great, that his works 
are to be considered models of literary excellence. 

We have given a specimen of Mr. Disraeli’s mode of dealing 
with an enemy ; let us see how he treats a man with whom he finds 
it convenient to be friendly. 

“Lord Eskdale came up to Mr. Rigby. This peer was a noble 
Croesus, acquainted with all the gradations of life; a voluptuary 
“who could be a Spartan ; clear-sighted, unprejudiced, sagacious ; 
the best judge in the world of a horse or a man; he was the uni- 
versal referee ; a quarrel about a bet or a mistress was solved by 
him in a moment, and in a manner which satisfied both parties, 
He patronized and appreciated the fine arts, though a jockey ; 
respected literary men, though he only read French novels ; and, 
without any affectation of tastes which he did not possess, was 
looked upon by every singer and dancer in Europe as their natural 
champion. The secret of his strong character and great influence 
was his sclf-composure, which an earthyuake or a Reform Bill 
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could not disturb, and which in him was the result of tempera- 
ment and experience.’’* 

By Lord Eskdale Mr. Disraeli was supposed to mean the Earl of 
Lonsdale—a nobleman who, as we all know, was 2 great owner of 
acres, and one of the most powerful, though least known chiefs of 
the Tory party. How pleasant it was for our “old nobility” to have 
a man who could so adroitly flatter their vanity, who was ready to 
sing the vastness of their fortunes, the greatness of fWeir minds, 
the success of their gallantries, and change them from every-day 
people into the heroes of a fiction. 

Following Mr. Disraeli, we are brought by him to a highly 
characteristic discussion of the Reform Bill of 1832. The passages 
on this subject are a striking confirmation of an opinion we have 
already expressed: that the same ideas, clothed in exactly the 
same phraseology, recur over and over again ahd again in Mr. 
Disraeli’s books and speeches, and that the ideas to which he most 
tenaciously holds are thoge which are most fantastic. : 

“In the protracted discussion,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “ ofthe Reform 
Bill to which this celebrated measure gave rise, nothing is more 
remarkable than the perplexities into which the speakers of both: 
sides are thrown, when they touch upon the nature of the represen- 
tative principle. On one hand it ‘was maintained that under the 
old system the people were virtually represented ; while on the other 
it was triumphantly urged, that if the principle be conceded, the 
people should not be virtually, but actually represented. But who 
are the people, and where are you to draw a line? And why should 
there be any? It was urged that acontribution to the taxes wag a 
constitutional qualification for the suffrage. But we have estab- 
lished a system of taxation in this country of so remarkable a 
nature, that the beggar wuo chews his quid as he sweeps a crossing 





* Pp. 24-25. 
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is contributing to the imposts. Is he to have a vote? He is one 
of the people, and he yields his quota to the public burthens. . . 
+ . . Amid these conflicting statements, and these con- 
founding conclusions, it is singular that no member of either House 
should have recurred to the original character of these popular 
assemblies, which have always prevailed among the northern nations. 
We still retain, in the antique phraseology of our statutes, the term 
which might have beneficially guided a moderate Reformer in his 
Teconsttuctive labours. When the crowned Northman consulted 
on the welfare of his kingdom, he assembled the Estatzs of his 
realm. Now, an estate is a class of the nation invested with par- 
ticular rights. . . . In England, under the Norman, the Church 
and the Baronage were convoked, together with the estate of the 
community—a term which then probably described the inferior 
holders of land, whose tenure was not immediate of the Crown. 
This Third Estate was so numerous, that convenience suggested its 
appearance by representation; while the gthers, more limited, aji- 
peared, and still appear personally.”* : 

Here the reader finds the old fallacies and subterfuges of ‘the 
“Vindication” clothed in the very same garb. Here, again, we 
have the audacious argument that the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons are equally representative of the people, and 
that it is quite the same to have one representative for twenty 
thousand members of one class—as is the case in the Hause of 
Commons—and to have one representative for every individual 
member of another class—as is the case with our Peerage.f 

Let the philosopher-novelist proceed : 

“Tn treating the House of the Third Estate as the House of the 
People, and not the House of a privileged class, the Ministry and 
Parliament of 1831 virtually conceded ‘fe principle of universal 





* Pp. 35-Ge { See ante, pp. 182-6, 
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suffrage. In this point of view the ten pound franchise was an 
arbitrary, irrational, and impolitic qualification. It had, indeed, the 
merit of simplicity, and so had the constitutions of Abbé Siéyes. 
But its immediate and inevitable result was Chartism.’* 

Here, again, we have Mr. Disraeli at his old game of professing 
sympathy with Chartism, in order to the more effectually abuse 
moderate Liberalism. And here, again, when we ask Mr. Disraeli 
to descend from criticism of others to plans of his own—from vague 
generalities—Mr. Disracli, of course, puts us off with language 
beneath whose fine sounding vagueness we in vain search for mean- 
ing. “Mr. Disraeli,” says a writer in the “ North American Re- 
view,’+ “shows one mark of wisdom in the midst of his broadside. 
of words and phrases—he never proposes a measure.” : 

“But if the Ministry and Parliament of 1831,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
“had announced that the time had arrived when the Third Estate 
should be enlarged and reconstructed, they would have occupied 
an intelligible position ; and if, instead of simplicity of elements in 
its reconstruction, they had sought, on the contrary, various and 
varying materials, which would have neutralised the painful pre- 
dominance of any ‘particular interest in the new scheme, and pre-. 
vented those banded jealousies which have been its consequences, 
the nation would have found itself in a secure condition. Another 
class not, less numerous than the existing one, and invested with 
privileges not less important, would have been added to the public 
estates of the realm; and the bewildering phrase, “ the People,” 
would have remained, what it really is, a term of natural philosophy, 
and not of political science.” 

We defy any man, yet born, to interpret this passage. The 
“ Third Estate,” Mr. Disraeli says, “should be enlarged and recon- 
* P, 36. Tt xii, p. 235. 
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structed.” Did not the ten pound franthise « enlarge and recon- 
struct” the Third Egtate? What, in the name of all that is wonder- - 
ful, are the “various and varying materials” that the Reformers 
should havesought?” What is the meaning——but why proceed? 
Is it not evident that Mr. Disraeli is resorting to his favourite, and 
now transparent device of taking refuge in pompous nothings, 
‘which may conceal his own want of plan, and impress the fools 
that take the unknown for the magnificent ? 

We will now ask the reader to accompany Mr. Disraeli on a visit 
to Eton. Let us quote two specimens of the language which Mr. 
Disraeli puts in the mouths of the youthful inmates of that 
school: 

“*Come! come! Coningsby,’ said Lord Vere, the sonof a Whig 
minister ; ‘I am all for Manchester and Birmingham.’ 

“Tt ig all up with the country, I can tell you,’ said Coningsby, 
with the air of one who was in the secret. “ 

“ «My father says it will all go right noy, rejoined Lord Vere, 
‘Thad a letter from my sister yesterday.” ; 

“«They say we shall all lose our estates, though,’ said Buckhurst, 
‘I know I shall not give up mine without a fight. Shirley was 
besieged, you know, in the civil wars; and the rebels got infernally 
licked.’ 

“© think that all the people about'Beaumanoir would stand by 
the duke,’ said Lord Henry, pensively. . 

“Well, you may depend upon it you will have it very soon,’ 
said Coningsby. “I know it from the best authority.’ 

“It depends whether my father remains in,’ said Lord Vere. 
“He is the only man who can govern the country now. , All say 
that.’ ” 

We venture to doubt whether any sch®olboys ever conversed 
thus. The talk of boys can be made deeply interesting, we all 
know, ofg@urse ; and fhe nature of boys is almost as well worthy 
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of study as that of men. Who does not remember with delight the 
adventures and ideas of the boy Tom Jones, of the boys in 
“Vanity Fair,” of Tom Tulliver and Bill Jakins? Compare the 
sketches drawn of boyhood by Fielding _ Thackeray, or George 
Eliot with Mr. Disraeli’s delineation, or With thefollowing magni- 
ficent passage : 

“Tt is settled the match to-morrow shall be between Aquatics 
and Drybobs,’ said a senior boy, who was arranging a future match 
at cricket. 

“«But what's to be done about Fielding Major?’ inquired 
another. ‘IIe has not paid his boating-money, and I say he has 
no right to play among the Aquatics before he has paid: his 
money.’ ; . 

“Oh! but we must have Fielding Major—he’s such a devil of a 
a ; f 

“«T declare he shall not play among the Aquatics if he does not: 
pay his boating-money. « It is an infernal shame.’ 

“*Let us ask Buckhurst. Where is Buckhurst ?’ 

“« Have you got any toffy ?’ inquired a dull-looking little boy, 
in a hoarse voice, of one of the vendors of scholastic con- 
fectionery. 

“¢Tom Trot, sir?’ 

* “No; I want toffy.’ 

Very nice Tom Trot, sir.’ 

“No; I want toffy—I have been eating Tom Trot all day.’” 

We think we have had enough of Eton. 

Was this the kind of talk Mr. Disraeli heard, when he was—or 
was not—a “ Winchelser scholar ” ? 

Passing to the second book of “Coningsby,” we again pass 
into the region of political philosophy. We are favoured with a 
history of the first Reform Ministry. The narrative is,unusually 
fair and accurate, and occasionally there “re sound obse.vations, 
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instance : 

“No government can be long secure without a formidable oppo- 
sition. It reduces their supporters to that tractable number which 
can be managed by the joint influences of fruition and of hope. 
It offers vengeance to the discontented and distinction to the ambi- 
tious ; and employs the energies of aspiring spirits, who otherwise 
may prove traitors in a division, or assassins in a debate,”* 

Soon after comes another remark, which we should have ex- 
pected from Mr. Disraeli least of all men. “ The two years,” writes 
Mr. Disraeli, “that followed the reform of the House of Com- 
mons are full of instruction, on which a young man would do well 
to ponder. It is hardly possible that he could rise from the study 
of these annals without a confirmed disgust for political intrigue: 
@ dazaling practice, api at first to fascinate youth, for it appeals at 
once to our invention and our courage, but which really should be 
only the resource of the second-rate. Great mands must trust to great 
truths, and great talents for their rise, and nothing else.” ¢ 

Let us examine this passage. We all know that Mx Disraeli 
had been as deeply suspected as any man of his time of “ political 
intrigue” in his early political career. But he now tells us that 
political intrigue, if it were ever dear, has now become loathsome 
to him. Wad he tried political intrigue? Well, perhaps he 
had. But then he was a youth, and a youth too, of “ invention ” 
and “courage.” Therefore, he was “ fascinated” by intrigue. 

Again, let us observe how Mr. Disraeli repeats himself. Mr. 
Disraeli talks in 1842 of his “courage” and “ invention,” for, of 
course, he is talking about himself in the passage just quoted. 
“Now let me probe my very soul,” says Vivian Grey. “Does 
my cheek blanch? JZ have the mind for the conception » . . . 





*P. bap. + P63. 
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There wants but one thing more, courage—pure, perfect eourages 
and does Vivian Grey know fear? He laughed an answer of 
bitterest derision.’””* 

Mr. Disracli's cheek, indeed, has never blanched ; in “Coningsby” 
he calls himself a “great mind;” and in “What is He?” Mr. 
Disraeli is a “great spirit.” After all, the, tricks of our con- 
juror are not so many or so clever, and the mechanism is very 
apparent, 

As we go on, we come upon another of the poor bits of com- 
mon place legerdemain, with which we have been made familiar 
usque ad nauscam. We hear of the “ perverted views of Toryism ” 
which have been “ unhappily too long prevalent in this country,” 
—that is to say, which were prevalent until Mr. Disraeli en- 
lightened the hitherto ignorant world, and showed that Toryism 
and Democracy were convertible terms. Then we are told about 
“pseudo-Tories :” of a “ political connexion,” which “ arrogated 
to itself the name of an illustrious historical party,” and here is: 
the way the present chief of the Tory party speaks of the Tory” 
chiefs at the beginning of this century : 

“The chief members of this official confederacy were men dis- 
tinguished by none of the conspicuous qualities of statesmen. - 
They had none of the divine gifts that govern senates and guide 
councils. They were not orators, they were not men of" deep . 
thought or happy resource, or of penetrative and sagacious minds, - 
Their political ken was essentially dull and contracted. They ex- 
pended some energy in obtaining a defective, blundering acquain- 
tance with foreign affairs; they knew as little of the real state of 
their own country as savages of an approaching eclipse. This 
factious league had shuffled themselves into power by clinging to 
the skirts of a great minister, the last of Tory statesmen, but who 
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in the unparalleled and confounding emergencies of his latter years, 
had been forced, unfortunately for England, to relinquish 

_Toryism.”* 

This is an average extract from pages of hard words. The 
Tory chiefs are singled out individually for abuse. Mr. Vansittart 
4s ridiculed ; so are Lord Sidmouth and Lord Castlereagh ; and, 
asto the head of the Tory Cabinet of the early days of this 
century, we find him dismissed as an “ Arch-Mediocrity.” This 
last term, though the reader may see it now for the first time, is a 
great favourite with Mr. Disraeli, and we will afterwards find that 
Mr, Disraeli uses it very often, but does not always apply it to the 
same person. 

It is satisfactory to find, amid this desert of Mr. Disraeli’s abuse, 
one small oasis of eulogium. “It cannot be supposed, indeed, for 
@ moment,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “ that the distinguished personage 
who had led that (the Tory) party in the House of Commons 
previously to the passing of the Act of 1832, ever despaired in 
Consequence of his own career. His then time of life, the perfec- 
tion, almost the prime of manhood; his parliamentary: practice, 
doubly estimable in an iflexperienced assembly ; his’ political know- 
ledge, his fair character, and reputable position; his talents and 
tone as a public speaker, which he had always aimed to adapt to 
the habits and culture of that middle class from which it was con- 
cluded the benches of the new Parliament were mainly to be re- 
cruited—all these were qualities, the possession of which must have 
assured a mind not apt to be disturbed in its calculations by any 
intemperate heats, that with time and patience the game was yet 
for him.”"t 

“ Unquestionably,” proceeds Mr. Disraeli, “ whatever may have 
been insinuated, this distinguished person had no inkling that his 
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services in 1834 might be claimed by his Sovereign. At the close 
of the session of that year he had quitted England with his family, 
and had arrived at Rome, where it was his intention to pass the 
winter.* The party charges that have imputed to him a previous 
and sinister knowledge of the intentions of the Court, appear-to 
have been made not only in ignorance of the personal character; 
but of the real position of the future minister.’ 

The “ distinguished personage,” or “ distinguished person,” or 
“eminent gentleman,” as Mr. Disraeli in another passage calls 
him, is, it is needless to say, Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel, the 
reader also knows, was Prime Minister, with an overwhelming and 
docile majority at his back, in the year when “ Coningsby” was 
published. ; 

Knowing Mr. Disraeli as we now do, we need not be at all sur- 
prised that the virtues and talents of Sir Robert Peel-are a theme to 
which he is never tired of recurring. The last passage on the 
“eminent gentleman’) occurs in page 66., In pages 71-2 we 
read : 

“Tt was inevitable, therefore, that the country should be governed 
by the same (the Tory) party; indispenfable that the ministry 
should be renovated by new brains and biood. . . . There was 
an individual who had not long entered public life, but who had 
already filled considerable, though still subordinate offices. Having 
acquired a certain experience of the duties of administration and 
distinction for his mode of fulfilling them, he had withdrawn from 
his charge, perhaps because he found it a barrier to the attainment 
of that parliamentary reputation for which he had already shown 





* In a subsequent passage (p. 92) the author thus chronicles the arrival of 


the ‘distinguished person”: “At last he came; the great man in a great 
position, summoned from Rome to govern England!” Delicate! 
+ P. 66, - i. 
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both a desire and a capacity ; perhaps because, being young and 
independent, he was not over-anxious irremediably to identify his 
career with a school of politics of the infallibility of which his ex- 
perience might have already made him a little sceptical. But ‘he 
possessed the talents that were absolutely wanted, and the terms 
were at his own dictation. Another, and a very distinguished 
Mediocrity, who would not resign, was thrust out, and so Peel be- 
came Secretary of State.” 

In “Coningsby,” for the first time, are introduced the famous 
pair, Taper and Tadpole. These, it is now universally known, are 
intended to typify the small ideas, the mean and insincere tricks of 

‘small electioneering agents; and Mr. Disraeli is supposed to have 
been very successful in his delineation of those objects of his dis- 
like. It would appear to us that a study of the careers of these 
fictitious gentlemen, their sovereign salves for party success, their 
tempting baits fer popular swallowing, would show that, in drawing 
Taper and Tadpole, Mr. Disraeli was drawing himself. 


Here are some extracts from a political discussion, in which the 
two worthies take part : 


“ «Nay, nay,’ said Mr. Tadpole, with a chuckle, ‘I don’t think 
we shall find the Church attacked again in a hurry—I wish they 
would only try! A good Church cry before a registration,’ he 
continued, rubbing his hands; ‘eh, my lord, I think that 
would do.’ : 

“* But how are we to turn them out ?’ said the duke. 

“Ah! said Mr. Taper, ‘ that is a great question.’ 

“* What do yon think of a repeal of the malt tax ?” said Lord Fitz- 
Booby. ‘ They have been trying if on in shire, and Iam toid 

“dt goes down very well.’ . 5 

“No repeal of any tax,’ said Taper, sincerely shocked, and 

shaking h’s head; ‘and,the malt tax above all others.’ 
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“<* Tf is a very good cry, though, if there be no other,’ said Tadpole. 

“<7 amall for a religious cry, said Taper. ‘J/ means nothing, 
and, if successful, does not interfere with business when we are in!” * 

Here we actually have the conjuror taking us, in a moment of 
candour, behind the scene. Is it not evident how the whole trick 
was done? We now see quite plainly the meaning of that memor- 
able speech to the Aylesbury farmers on December 17th, 1834, 
when Mr. Disraeli came fresh from his Radical wooing of Maryle- 
bone to pose in his new character of Farmers’ Friend. The speech, 
the reader will remember, was one vehement demand for the repeal 
of the malt tax.t 

“They are trying it on in —-—shire, and I am told it goes down 
very well.” 

This is not the only instance, we shall show, in which Taper and 
Tadpole show that they have carefully studied the devices of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Some of the most curious passages in “ Coningsby” are those which 
deal with Conservatism. We all know thae Mr, Disracli has never 
believed that the “ function of Conservatism is to conserve,” as was 
insisted in an article in the “ Quarterly Review,” attributed to Mr. 
Disraeli's most troublesome colleague. In “ Coningsby ” we find 
the theory that Conservatism means something the very reverse of 
what people assume it to be, and its chiefs profess, insisted on over 
and over again, 

“ There was a considerable shouting,” writes Mr. Disraeli of 1834, 
“about what they called Conservative principles ; but the awkward 
question arose, what will you conserve? The prerogatives of the 
Crown, provided they are not exercised ; the independence of the 
House of Lords, provided it is not asserted ; the ecclesiastical estate, 





* Pp. 84-5. 
+ Sec ante, pp. 107-114. 
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provided it is regulated by a commission of laymen—everything, 
in short, that is established, as long as it ig a phrase, and not a 
fact. In the meantime, while forms and phrases are religiously 
. cherished ‘in order to make the semblance of a creéd, the rule of 
practice is to bend to the passion or combination of the hour. 
Conservatism assumes in theory that everything established should 
be maintained, but adopts in practice that everything that is 
established is indefensible. . . . Conservatism was an attempt 
to carry on affairs by substituting the fulfilments of the duties of 
office for the performance of the functions of government ; and to 
maintain this negative system by the mere influence of property, 
reputable private conduct, and what are called good connexions. 
Conservatism discards prescription, shrinks from principle, disavows 
progress ; having rejected all respect for Antiquity, it offers no re- 
dress for the present, and makes no preparation for the future.”* 
Some people profess to understand—not this passage itself—but 
Mr. Disraeli’s object in writing it. He tells us plainly what Con- 
Servatism ought nof td“be; but, as so often happens when we ask 
him to come from criticism to proposal, he cannot tell us what 
Conservatism ought to be. And from the time he himself has 
become an influential leader of the Conservative party, he has acted 
in exact accordance with that form of Conservatism, which he 
could so safely and profoundly condemn as the irresponsible novel- 
writer, Has he not, during his official career, alternated as he 
accuses Sir Robert Peel’s Conservatism of alternating, between 
mere blind defence of existing wrongs, when the remedy was pro- 
posed by others; and theteadiest and most willing abandonment 
of those wrongs, when sugW a change of attitude caught the passion 
of the hour and seemed to promise a longer tenure of power? Mr, 
Disraeli’s abuse of Conservatism might “nean something from 





* Pp. 97-8 
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another man ; from him it is simply a device considered suifhble to 
the moment. 

Let us return now to the hero of Mr. Disraeli’s ase Released: 
from Eton, Coningsby is brought by Mr. Disraeli into an inn in a 
forest, where he makes the acquaintance of a very remarkable man, 
who has quite a Disraelitish talent of uttering sayings, which look 
like profound epigrams, andare in reality either stupid inanities 
or commonplaces in tawdry disguise. 

“Coningsby,” Mr. Disraeli tells us, “ had never met or read of 
anyone like this chance companion. His sentences were so short, 
his language so racy, his voice rang so clear, his elocution was so 
complete. On all subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and 
his opinions formed. He flung out a result in a few words. He 
solved with a phrase some deep problem that men muse over for 
years. He said many things that were strange, yet they immediately 
appeared to be true. Then, without the slightest air of pretension 
or parade, he scemed %0 know everybody as well as everything. 
Monarchs, statesmen, authors, adventurers of all descriptions and 
of all climes,—if their names occurred in their conversation, he 
described them in an epigrammatic sentence, or revealed their 
precise position, character, calibre, by a curt, dramatic trait. AD 
this, too, without any excitement of manner; on the contrary, with 
repose amounting almost to nonchalance. If his address had a 
fault in it, it was rather a deficiency of earnestness; a slight spirit 
of motkery played over his speech, even when you deemed him 
Most serious ; you were startled by his, sudden transitions ‘from 
profound thcught to poignant sarcasm. {A very singular freedom 
from passion and prejudice on every top on which they treated 
might be some compensation for this want of earnestness—perhaps 
was its consequence. Certainly it was difficult to ascertain his 
precise opinions en many subjects, though his manner gvas frank 
even to abandonment, and yet throughout his whole conversation 
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not a stroke of egotism, not a word, not a circumstance escaped 
him, by which you could judge of his positfon or purpose in life."* 

When Mr. Disracli proceeds to give us specimens of the con- 
versation of this wonderful man, we confess we are far from having 
our high expectations realised. Here lies the true distinction 
between the real artist and the mere journeyman: the one shows 
the character of his dramatis persone by their own words; the 
other has to label and ticket his puppets because he is unable to 
make them speak. Jet us see how this wonderful hero of Mr. 
Disraeli answers to his description: 

“But, when men are young they want experience, ’ said Con- 
ingsby, ‘and when they have gained experience, they want 
energy.” 

“Great men never want experience,’ said the stranger. 

«© But everybody says that experience 

_ Ts the best thing in the world—a treasure for you, for me, 
for millions ; but for a creative mind, lesg than nothing, Almost 
everything that is great has been done by youth.’ 

“«Tt is at least a creed flattering to our years,’ said Coningshy, 
with a smile. 

“~¢Nay,’ said the stranger, ‘for life in general there is but. one 
decree. Youth isa blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret. 
Do not suppose,’ he added, smiling, ‘ that T hold that youth is 
genius—all that I say is, that genius, whéf-young, is divine. Why, 
the greatest captains of ancient and modern times both conquered 
Italy at five-and-twenty! Youth, extreme youth overthrew the 
Persian empire. Don John of Austria won Lepanto at twenty- 
five-—the greatest battle of modern times; had it not been for the 
jealousy of Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor of 
Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two when he stood 








+ Pp. 115-16. 
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a victor on the plain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Condé 
and Rocroy at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty- 
eight. Look at his captains: that wonderful Duke of Weimar, 
only thirty-six when he died. Banier himself, after all his 
miracles, died at forty-five. Cortes was little more than thirty 
when he gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When 
Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged 
the loss of the greatest captain and the profoundest statesman of 
the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive, —— but these are warriors, 
and perhaps you may think there are greater things than war. I 
do not: I worship the Lord of Hosts. Lut take the most illustri- 
ous achievements of civil prudence. Innocent ILL, the greatest 
of the popes, was the despot of Christendom at thirty-seven, 
John de Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guicciardini tells us, 
baffled with his statecraft Ferdinand of Arragon himself. He was 
pope as Leo X. at thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him of his 
richest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John 
Wesley, they worked with young brains. Ignatias was only 
_ thirty when he made his pilgrimage and wrote the “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises.” Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, the greatest of 
Frenchmen, and died at thirty-seven | 
“¢ Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of Byron, 
greater even as a man than a writer. Was it experience that 
guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the palaces of 
Rome? He died too at thirty-seven. Richelieu Was Secretary of 
State at thirty-one. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, 
both ministers before other men leave off cricket. Grotius was in 
great practice at seventeen, and Attorney-General at twenty-four. 
And Acquaviva—Acquaviva was general of the Jesuits, ruled every 
Cabinet in Europe, and colonised America before he was thirty- 
seven. What a career!’ exclaimed the stranger, rising from his 
chair and walking up and down the rcom—‘ the secret sway of 
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Europe! ‘That was indeed a position! But it is. needless to 
multiply instances. The history of heroes is the history of 
youth.’ ”* 

We don't think it necessary to refute at length this argument of 
our elderly apostle of youth. It will suffice to dismiss it with the 
observation that if the production of a mere catalogue of names— 
what a pitiful device to obtain the reputation of knowledge !—can 
prove that youth is divine, it would be quite easy by the same 
means to prove the godhead of old age. 

Further on we are told who the wonderful stranger is, of whose 
conversation we have just given a specimen. And the history Mr. 
Disraeli gives tends to throw some light on the policy which he, 
with the sympathy of his co-religionists, has adopted during the 
struggle between Turk and Christian in the east. 

“Sidonia,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “‘was descended from a very 
ancient and noble family of Arragon, that, in the course of 
ages, had given to the state many distingyjshed citizens. In the 
priesthood its members had been peculiarly eminent. Besides 
_ Several prelates, they had counted among their number an arch- 
bishop of Toledo; and a Sidonia, in a season of great danger and 
difficulty, had exercised for a series of yeats the paramount office ' 
of Grand Inquisitor. 

“Yet, strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless a fact of 
which there is no lack of evidence, that this illustrious family, 
during all thfs period, in common with two-thirds of the 
Arragonese nobility, secretly adhered to the ancient faith and 
ceremonies of their fathers—a belief in the unity of the God of 
Sinai, and the rites and observances of the laws of Moses.”+ 

“Their” (the Jews’) ‘“unexampled prosperity,” writes Mr. 
Disraeli further on, “in the Spanish Peninsula, and especially in 





* Pp. 17-1. t Pp. 206-7, 
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the south, where they had become the principal cultivators of the 
soil, excited the jealousy of the Goths ; and the Councils of Toledo, 
during the sixth and seventh centuries, attempted, by a series of 
decrees, worthy of the barbarians who promulgated them, to root 
the Jewish Arabs out of the land. There is no doubt the Council 
of Toledo led as directly as the lust of Roderick to the invasion 
of Spain by the Moslem Arabs. The Jewish population, suffer- 
ing under the most sanguinary and atrocious persecution, looked 
to their sympathising brethren of the Crescent, whose camps already 
gleamed on the opposite shore. Zhe overthrow of the Gothic 
Aingdoms was as much achieved by the superior information which 
the Saracens received from their suffering kinsmen, ts by the resist- 
less valour of the desert.”* 

“ The Saracen kingdoms were established. That fair and un- 
rivalled civiligation arose which preserved for Europe arts and 
letters, The children of Ishmael rewarded, the children of Israel « 
zeuth equal rights and “privileges with themselves. During thee 
haleyon centuries, tt ts difficult to distinguish the follower of Moses 
from the votary of Mahomet. Both alike built palaces, gardens,” 
and fountains, filled equally the highest offices of the state, competed 
in an extensive and enlightened commerce, and rivalled each other in 
renowned uniwerstties.”t 

And finally, on this point, Mr. Disracli writes, having first ,told, 
us af the persecution of ‘“ the follower of Moses,” and “the 
yotary of Mahomet:” “Where is Spain? Its fall, its unpa- 
rallcled and irremediable fall, is mainly to be attributed to the ex- 
pulsion of that large portion of its subjects, the most industrious 
ani intelligent, whe érace their origin to the Mosatc and Moham- 
medan Arabs.” 

Do not such passages suggest curious -reflections on Mr 
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Disraeli's foreign policy? Can it be possible that his strange 
apathy to the sufferings of Eastern Christians, and his strange 
sympathy with the Turks, is the result of race feeling? Is he 
‘trying to pay off the debt of gratitude he owes as a Jew to the 
Spanish Mohammedan, and the debt of hate he owes to the 
Spanish Christian, by now favouring the tyrant Turk, and helping 
to oppress the oppressed Christian ? 


Let ug take another passage on the Jewish question : 


“¢ The faet is,’ ”"—Sidonia is speaking —“‘ you cannot destroy a 
pure race of the Caucasian organization. It is a physiological 
fact; a stmplg law of nature, which has baffled Egyptian and 
Assyrian kings, Roman cmpcrors, and Christian inquisitors. No 
penal laws, no physical tortures, can effect that a superior race 
should be absorbed in an inferior, or be destroyed by it. The 
mixed persecuting races disappear; the pure persecuted race: 
womains, . 

«-*¢ And at this moment, in spite of centuries, oftens of centuries 

ef degradétion, the Jewish mind exercises a vast influence on the 
Mf4irs of Europe. I speak not of their laws, which you still 
obey ; of their literature, with which your minds are saturated ; 
but of the living Hebrew intellect. 

« «You never observe a great intellectual movement in Europe in 
which the Jews do not greatly participate. The first Jesuits were 
Jews; that mysterious Russian diplomacy, which so alarms 
Western Europe, is organised and principally carried on by Jews ; 
that mighty revolution which is at this moment preparing in 
Germany, and which will be, in fact, a second and greater Refor- 
mation, and of which so litte is as yet known in England, is 
entirely developing under the auspices of Fews, who almost mono- 
polise thg professorial chairs of Germany. Neander, the founder 
of spiritual Christianitf$ and who is Regius Professor of Divinity in 
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the University of Berlin, is a Jew. Benary, equally famous, and in 
the same university, is a Jew. Wehl, the Arabic Professor of 


Heidelberg, isa Jew . . . - But for the German professors 
of this race, their name is Legion. 1 think there are more than 
ten at Berlinalone . . . . Ihear of peace and war in news- 


papers, but I am never alarmed, except when I am informed that 
the sovercigns want treasure; then I know that monarchs are 
serious. 

“© 4 few years back we were applied to by Russia. Now, there 
has been no friendship between the court of St, Petersburg* and 
my family. Ithas Dutch connexions which have generally supplied 
it, and our representations in favour of the Polish Hebrewe—~a, 
numerous face, but the most suffering and degraded of all the 
tribes—have not’been very agreeable to the Czar. However, eir- 
cumstancesdrew to an approximation between the Romanoffs and 
the Sidonias—I resolved to go myself to St. Petersburg. 1 had, 
on my arrival, an intersiew with the Russian Minister of Finaned;, 
Count Cancrin? I beheld the son*of a Lithuanian Jew! The 
loan was connected with the affairs of Spain: I resoWed oft te, 
pairing to Spain from Rusfia “. . . . 1 had an audiencé &n 
my arrival with the Spanish Minister, Seftor Mendizabel : I beheld. 
one like myself, the son of Nuevo Christiano, ‘a Jew of Arragon. 
In consequence of what transpired at Madrid, I went straight'to 
Paris, to consult the President of the French Council, ¥ beheld 
the son of a French Jew, a hero, an imperial matshal, and very 
properly so, for who should be military heroes, if not those wit 
worship the Lord of Hosts?’ : 

“¢ And is Soult a Hebrew ?’ 

“¢¥Yos, and others,of the French Marshals, and the most 
famous ; Massena, for example ; his real name was Manasseh ; but 
to my anecdote. The consequence of our consultations was, that 
some Northern power should be applicu to in a friendly and 
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mediative capacity. We fixed an Prussia, and the President of 
the Council made an application to the Prussian Minister, who 
attended a few days after our conference. Count Arnim entered 
the Cabinet, and I beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear 
Coningsby, that the world is governed by very different personages 
to what is imagined by those who are not behind the scenes,’” * 


Here again, as in the argument on youth, we have the absurd 
fancy that a certain number of cases prove a universal rule. We 
do not want to depreciate the talents of the Hebrew race, but it is 
ridiculous to talk of them, in Mr. Disraeli’s fashion, as alone gifted 
among the races of mankind. If we were to follow the example 
of Mr. Disraeli in arguing that a number of illustrious examples 
puoves the universal supremacy of one race, we don’t know any of 
He civilised races—at least, of those that emigrate—with regard 
to which the same thing could not be argued. It could be proved 
of the Germans, thus: ‘“I”—let us suppose Sidonia speaks— 
“Was gpce employed on an European mission of high import. I 
fitst had to visit England. f went down to Woolwich to study 
England's military institutions : the first chief of a department that 

“stood before me was a German. I went to Oxford to study 
England's educational appliances : the first professor I met was a 
German. I went to Austria, and found Germans ruling the 
multitudinous Slav, and the haughty Magyar. Passing to St. 
Petersburg, almost every official I met was a German. I pursued 
my caurse into Asia, and finding myself in Tashkent, I asked to be 
introduced to the military chief, who had conquered warriors 
deemed invincible, and penetrated through deserts hitherto 
‘deemed impassable. General Kaufmann stood before me—as the 
name shows, a German. On my return fran Asia, I once mere 
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found myself in England, and there it became necessary that I 
should take a voyage to America, Shortly, after my arrival there, 
I was introduced to a man who was, declared to be America’s 
greatest orator: that man bore the name Schurz.” And-so on, and 
SO on. 

But really it is a waste of time to discugs almost any of Mr. | 
Disraeli’s arguments seriously. Why should we discuss in sincerity 
what is advanced without any sincerity ? 

Some people seem to find in Mr. Disraeli’s references to the 
Jews a point of merit and gencrosity in a character otherwise 
without merit and without generosity. And a writer in the 
“ Saturday Review” once declared that, however justly we might 
suspect Mr. Disraeli’s sincerity} when he was talking about other 
questions, we could not doubt it when he was talking about the 
Jews—he talked such unmitigated nonsense. We confess our~ 
selves unable to agree with this view; to us, Mr. Disraeli seems 
to be almost as completely without sincerity on the Jewish ques- 
tion, as on any other question. In the first place, he is the chief 
of the party which maintained to the last moment possible the 
exclusion of his fellow-Jews from all the privileges of citizens. 

Then, can we readily believe that Mr. Disraeli is sincere in the 
extravagant pretensions he puts forward on behalf of the race to 
which he belongs? Suppose he is sincere; we do not think much 
the more of him on that account. To us these exaggerated” pre- 
tensions appear to be due to quite as purely personal feelings as 
Mr. Disraeli’s superhuman confidence in himself, and Yo be but 
another form of Mr. Disraeli’s persistent practice of the gospel of 
se faire valoir, Mr. Disraeli, passing himself off as the pupil of 
Winchester College, and as the associate of dukes and duchesses, 
is quite the same person as Mr. Disraeli talking high-flown non- 
sense about the God of Zion arid the Caucasian race.. 

Nor, indeed, if we could bring ourseles to believe that Mr. 
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Disraeli’s foreign policy was in any degree the result of his Jewish 
prejudices, would we think him entitled to any praise, even from 
Jews. It is.a poor revengg, - -after’ My, for the wrongs of one’s own 
race, to assist, centuties after, in the brutal oppression of another 
‘race. 

‘Meantime, we havg been forgetting ‘‘ Young England,” 

Coningsby, after his meeting with tht remfrkable man with 
some of whose sublime utterances we, Fave favoured the reader, is 
brought to Beaumanoir. 

Here, again, ‘let us remark what an advantage it was to our 
nobility that Mr. Disraeli was their friend. We have seen how 
Mr. Disraeli clothes some noblemen in more than earthly beauty— 
how he endows them with intellects of superhuman sagacity, and 
with that unshakeable equanimity which the nobleman so fondly 
loves to affect, and will, therefore, most gladly hear he possesses 
Not satisfied with this, our author describes with fervour the beauty, 
the grace, the tenderness, &c., &c., &c., of he female members of 
our noble families. What a delightful creature dear Mr. Disraeli 
must have appeared to Lady Julia, whose brow he had described 
as whiter than Parian marble! And then, too, the wicked man, to 
make her the heroine of a romance! What right had Me to say all 
the men were in love with her, &c., &c., &c. Why, where was 
poor Jenkins now, since this rival vendor of printed flattery had 
come into the market. Get thee hence, Jenkins! you can only’ 
give us a plain paragraph in the ‘Morning Post,” while our dear 
Mr. Disraeli 

And, of course, Mr. Disracli gained the hearts of the fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers of those ladies. Though Mr. Disraeli’s 
dukes were clothed in the Sphinx-like impenetrability that he 
attributes sometimes to them, and generafly assumes himself, yet 
would their vanity be reached by the delicate complimenis paid to 
their female belongingsa 
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In any case, Mr. Disracli was‘tetermined that our nobility, how- 
ever it was dage, should be got at. We are, therefore, favoured 
not only with a description of the merjts gf our nobles, male and 
female—we also have pages devoted to glowing accounts of the 
extent of their ancestral acres and the splendour of their ancestral 
halls. Their furniture is described with, the lingering delight and 
the pathetic extrdvagance of a George Roljins, and the glories of 
their dinners are sung with the gusto of a pastrycook. 

We think we candeave the reader to form his own estimate of a 
nature that delights in such work, 

Coningsby muses deeply on the condition of the present age, 
as he wends his way to Beaumanoir. 

“ His was a mind,” says Mr. Disraeli of his hero, “ that loved to 
pursue every question to the centre.” That is to say, he was a 
philosopher like the member for Maidstone, who had shown such 
profound knowledge, and had startled the world with such original 
ideas on the history and object of political parties. Is it not 
wondrous, the persistency with which on all occasions—in ‘season 
or out of season, whether writing so-called history, or so-called 
romance,whether describing beings of real life, like Lord Bolingbroke, 
or creationg of his own fancy, like Coningsby—Mr. Disraeli does 
always, while saying one word for others, say two for himself. 








“But it was not a spirit of scepticism that impelled ’this habit ; 
onthe contrary, it was the spirit of faith. Coningsby found that 
he was born in an age of infidelity in all things, and his heart 
assured him that a want of faith was a want of nature. Bus his 
vigorous intellect could not take refuge in that maudlin substitute 
for belief which consists tn a patronage of fantastic theories (!) He 
needed that deep and caduring conviction that the heart and the 
intellect, feeling and rcason united, can alone supply. He asked 
himself. why governments were hated ari religions despised ?— 
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why loyalty was dead, and zeverence only a_ galvanized 
corpse?” * 

Fancy Mr. Disraeli, of all men ever born, writing thus! First, 

consider the original nature of the man. That nature was revealed 
with the utmost frankness in “ Vivian Grey,” and the reader who 
has been following our account of Mr. Disraeli’s career will, we 
think, agree with us that Mr. Disraeli’s actions fully carry out the 
view of his nature which he himself entertained. And consider 
next the experiences through which this nature had passed. Why, 
if the nature of Vivian Grey had been originally as unselfish, 
enthusiastic and confiding as it was hard, calculating, and unbe- 
lieving, its unselfishness, enthusiasm, and faith would have been 
killed by the bitter experiences of Mr. Disraeli. 
‘We know the series of defeats and humiliations through which 
Mr. Disraeli had passed before he reached the year in which “ Con- 
ingsby” was published ; the thrice-repeated defeat at Wycombe, and 
‘the defeat at Taunton ; his exposure by O.Connell, his exposure 
by the “Globe;” the ridiculous failure of the “ Revolutionary 
Epick ;” the fiasco of his first speech, the cold reception of sub- 
sequent speeches ; the snubs from Liberal leaders and from the 
leaders of the Tories. Was there ever a more extensive list of 
Mishaps ? 

These failures must have deeply affected him. The sense of 
our privation is in proportion to the kecnness of our appetites. We 
know how consuming is Mr. Disraeli’s appetite for power, position, 
and applause. And we can then understand what he must have 
suffered through those long years of subserviency, lowliness, and 
ridicule. And this is the man who gushes about “ faith,” and 
“loyalty” and “ reverence.’ Another reflection strikes one in 
considering Mr. Disracli’s freshness of exertion after so many 
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defeats. They are poor, as well as evil beings, those men who 
live wholly for self. But their utter selfishness often gives them an 
energy, @ perseverance, an obstinacy of purpose, that compel—to 
use the happy expression of a recent writer in the “Economist ’’- 
our “loathing admiration.” ‘ 

Shortly after Coningsby’s arrival in Beaumanoir, there is a dis- 
cussion on the New Poor Law, in the course of which we are 
treated to an exposition of the principles of “ Young England.” 
In this debate the Duke of Beaumanoir, his son, Lord Henry 
Sydney, his son-in-law, Lord Everingharh, and Coningsby took part. 
Let us here say, in passing, that the world generally understood the 
Duke of Beaumanoir to stand for the Duke of Rutland, whose 
seat was Belvoir Castle; Lord Henry Sydney for Lord: John 
Manners, and Coningsby for the Hon. Mr. Smythe, of whose works 
we have recently given an account. 

« The duke,” Mr. Disraeli tells us, “had a good heart and not a 
bad head.” “ He was*good, and he wished to do good; but his 
views were confused from want of knowledge, and his conduct 
often inconsistent because a sense of duty made him immediately 
active.” This is in true Disraelian style. Mr. Disraeli has a 
happy knack in his ‘works, as indeed in his acts, of alternately 
flattering and snubbing the nobility, unless the nobleman be one 
whose influence he fears—as Lord Lonsdale—and, then, the flattering 
is unmixed. Mr. Disraeli addresses the ordinary duke as one 
belonging to a higher race of beings; but gently hints that his 
grace is not altogether above Mr. Disraeli. The duke has blood, 
the proudest; a castle, the most imposing; furniture, the most 
dazzling; acres innumerable, promising sons and charming 
daughters ; but as to trains, information, and above all, the true 
principles of Toryism, he'd better come to Mr. Disraeli. 

“ His grace,” proceeds Mr. Disraeli, “had been a great patron 
and a zealous administrator of the New Poor Law. He had been 
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persuaded that it would elevate the condition of the labouring class, 
His son-in-law, Lord Everingham, who was a Whig, and a clear- 
headed, cold-blooded man, looked upon the New Poor Law as 
another Magna Charta. Lord Everingham was completely master 
of the subject. He was himself the chairman of one of the most 
considerable unions of the kingdom. The duke, if he ever had a 
misgiving, had no chance in argument with his son-in-law. Lord 
Everingham overwhelmed him with quotations from commissioners 
tules and sub-commissioners’ reporis, statistical tables, and refer- 
énces to dictaries. Sometimes, with a strong case, the duke 
struggled to make a fight ; but Lord Everingham, when he was at 
“fault for a reply, which was very rare, upbraided his father-in-law 
with the abuses of the old system, and frightened him with visions 
of rates exceeding rentals. 

“Of late, however, a considerable change had taken place in the 
duke's feelings on this great question. His son Henry entertained 
strong opinions upon it, and had combatted his father with all the 
‘fervour of a young votary. A victory over his grace, indeed, was 
not very difficult. His natural impulse would have early enlisted 
him on the side, if not of opposition to the new system, at least of 
critical suspicion of its spirit and provisions. It was only the 
statistics and sharp sentences of his son-in-law that had, indeed, 
ever kept him to his colours. ord Henry would nol listen to 
statistics, dietary tables, commissioners’ rules, sub-commissioners’ 
reports (1) Hewent far higher than his father, far deeper than his 
brother-in-law (/) He represented to the duke that the order of the 
beasaniry was as ancient, legal, and recognised an order as the 
order of the Nobility; that it had distinct rights and privileges, 
though for centuries they had been invaded and violated, and per- 
mitted to fall into desuetude. He impressed upon the duke that 
the parochial constitution of this country was more important than 
its political constitutioft ; that it was more ancient, more universal 
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in its influence ; and that this parochial constitution had already 
been shaken to its centre by the New Poor Law. He assured his 
father that it would never be well for England until this order of the 
peasantry was restored to its pristine condition ; not merely in 
physical comfort, for that must vary according to the economical 
circumstances of the time, like that of every class ; but to its con- 
dition in all those mor@l attributes which make a recognised rank 
in a nation, and which, in a great degree, are independent of 
economics, manners, customs, ceremonies, rights, and privileges. 

“Henry thinks,’ said Lord Everingham, ‘ that the people are to 
be fed by dancing round a May-pole.” 

« ‘But will the people be more fed because they do not dance 
round a May-pole ?’ urged Lord Henry. 

«© Obsolete customs!’ said Lord Everingham. 

«And why should dancing round a May-pole be more obsolete 
than holding a Chapter of the Garter? ’ asked Lord Henry. 

“The duke, who wes a blue ribbon, felt this a home thrust. ‘1 
must say,’ said his grace, ‘that I for one deeply regret that our 
popular customs have been permitted to fall so into desuetude.’ 

“<The spirit of the age is against such things,’ said. Lord 
Everingham. 

«© And what is the spirit of the age ?? asked Coningsby. 

«The spirit of utility,” said Lord Everingham. 

«¢ And you think then that ceremony is not useful?’ urged Con- 
ingsby, mildly. 

“<Tt depends upon circumstances,’ said Lord Everingham. 
“There are some ceremonies no doubt that are very proper, and of 
course very useful. But the best thing we can do for the labouring 
classes is to provide them with work.’ ; 

«© But what do you mean by the labouring classes, Everingham * 
asked Lord Henry. “ Lawyers are a labouring class, for instance; 
and, by-the-by, sufficiently provided wita work. But would you 
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approve of Westminster Hall being denuded of all its cere- 
monies?’ 

“And the Long Vacation being abolished,” added Coningsby. 

“Theresa brings me terrible accounts of the sufferings of the 
poor about us,’ said the duke, shaking his head. 

“Women think everything to be suffering!’ said Lord Evering- 
ham, , 

“ TIow do you find them about you, Mr. Lyle?’ continued the 
duke. 

“«T have revived the monastic customs at St. Genevieve, said the 
young man, blushing very much. ‘ There is an almsgiving twice a 
week,’ 

“‘Tam sure I wish I could see the labouring classes happy,’ said 
the duke. 

“Oh! pray do not use, my dear father (/) that phrase, the labour- 
ing classes!’ said Lord Henry. ‘What do you think, Coningsby : 
the other day we had a meeting in the ne§ghbourhood to vote an 
agricultural petition that was to comprise all classes. I went with 
my father, and I was made chairman of the committee to draw up 
the petition. Of course described it as the petition of the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, yeomanry, and peasantry of the county of ; 
and could you believe it, they struck out peasantry as a word no 
longer used, and inserted /abourers?’ 

‘*What can it signify?’ said Lord Everingham, ‘ whether a 
man be called a labourer or a peasant.’ : 

+“ And what can it signify,’ said his brother-in-law, ‘ whether a 
man be called Mr. Howard or Lord Everingham ?’”* 

Lord Henry Sydney, as indeed all the other characters of Mr. 
Disraeli, seem to have gone through ctly the same kind of ex- 
"perience as Mr. Disraeli himself, r, Disraeli, it will be remem- 
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bered, was, like Lord Henry, appointed to draw up an agricultural 
petition.* In what abundance Mr. Disraeli has that self-forgetful- 
ness, which is considered so necessary to a describer of human 
character! 

Shortly after this discussion we have a further exposition of the 
new gospel: 

« «Their breeds of sheep must have been very inferior in old days,’ 
said*Lord Everingham, ‘as they made such a noise about their 
venison. For my part, I consider it a thing as much gone by as 
tilts and tournaments.’ 

“JT am very sorry that they have gone by,’ said Lady Theresa. 

“<« Everything has gone by that ts beautiful, said Lord Henry. 

“Life is much easier,’ sid Lord Everingham. 

“ «Life easy!’ said Lord Henry. ‘Life appears to me to be a 
fierce struggle.’ - : 

«««Manners are easy,’ said Coningsby, ‘ and life is hard.’ 

“«And I wish to *ee things exactly the reverse,’ said Lord 
Henry, ‘the means and modes of subsistence less diff:cult, the 
conduct of life more ceremonious.’ 

« ¢ Civilization has no time for ceremony,’ said Lord Everingham. 

« «How very sententious you all are!’ said his wife. ‘I want to 
see the hall and many other things.’ 

“ And they all rose." 

Lady Everingham appears to us to have made the first sensible 
observation in the course of this conversation. Did any beings 
ever live who talked as Mr. Disraeli has made his characters talk? 
And if such creatures existed, would they not be banished from 
society as the most pretentious and most intolerable of bores ? 

Another feature in the caggversations in Mr. Disraeli’s books is, 





* See ante, p. 105. 
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that people pass without a second’s interval from the most sacred to 
the most frivolous subjects. A discussion on a new religion is 
followed by a discussion on a new fashion in bonnets; and a 
ponderous dissertation on political philosophy is interrupted by an 
invitation to dance. The conversation just quoted is a specimen of 
this feature in Mr. Disraeli's style. We will give another ; 


“ «One sees our host to very great advantage in his own house,’ 
said Lady Everingham. ‘H¢ is scarcely the same person. I have 
not observed him once blush. He speaks and moves with ease. 
It is a pity that he is not more graceful. Above all things I like 
a graceful man. 

“© That chapel,’ said Coningsby, ‘zwas a fine thing’ 

“© Very,’ said Lady Everingham, ‘ Did you observe the picture 
over the allar—the Virgin with blue eves? I never observed blue 
eyes before in such a picture, What 1s your favourite colour for 
eyes?’ 

“Coningsby felt embarrassed ; he said something rather pointless 
about admiring everything that is beautiful, 

“But everyone has a favourite style; I want to know yours. 
Regular features—do you like regular features? Or is it ex- 
pression that pleases you ?’ 

“«Expression; I think I like expression, Expression must be 
always delightful.’ 

“ «Do you dance ?’ 

-“*No; Tam no great dancer. I fear I have very few accom- 
plishments. I am very fond of fencing.’ 

«¢T don’t fence,’ said Lady Everingham, with a smile, ‘but I 
think you are right not to dance. It is not in your way. You are 
very ambitious, I believe?’ she added. 

«<T wag not aware of it; everybody is ambitious.” 

“*You see I know "Something of your character. Henry has 
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spoken of you to me a great deal; Jong before we met—met again, 
I should say, for we are very old friends, remember. Do you know 
your career very much interests me? I like ambitious men.’ ”* 


We will give just one more extract for the purpose of complet- 
ing the reader's idea of Mr. Disraeli’s conversations : 


“At this moment an individual who came under the fortunate 
designation of a young fellow, but whose assured carriage hardly 
intimated that this was his first season in London, came up to the 
junior of the two critics ; and said: ‘A pretty tu you played us 
yesterday at White's, Melton. We waited dinner nearly an hour.’ 

«My dear fellow, I am infinitely sorry; but I was obliged to 
go down to Windsor, and I missed the return train. A good 
dinner? Who had you?’ 

“¢A capital party, only you were wanted. We had Beaumanoir, 
and Vere, and Jack Tufton, and Spraggs.” 

«Was Spraggs rich?’ 

«éWasn't he? Ihave not done laughing yet. He told us a 
story about the little Biron, who was over here last year—I knew 
her at Paris—and an Indian screcn. Killing! Get him to tell it you. 
The richest thing you ever heard!’ 

« «Who's your friend ?” inquired Mr. Melton’s companion, asthe 
young man moved away. 

“ «Sir Charles Buckhurst.’ 

«“¢A—h! That is Sir Charles Buckhurst! Glad to have seen 
him. ‘They say he is going w+ 





* PL 142. : 

} Sir Charles Buckhurst was supposed to stand for Mr. Baillie Cochrane. 
The reader will note the delicacy of this allusion to the private life ofa living 
man. As Mr. Disraeli made Mr. Cochrane one of the heroes of a romance, 
one would think he would have done great things for him, when he had the 
power, The only favour from Mr. Disraeli to Mr. Cochrana, however, of 
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“*He knows what he is about.’ . 

“*Egad! so they alldo. A young fellow now of two or three- 

and-twenty knows the world as men used to do after as many years 
of scrapes. I wonder where there is such a thing as a green-horn. 
Effie Crabs says the reason he gives up his house is, that he has 
cleaned out the old generation; and that the new generation would 
clean him.’ 
* «Buckhurst is not in that sort of way; he swears by Henry 
Sydney, a younger son of the duke, whom you don’t know ; and, 
young Coningsby—a sort of new set; new ideas and all that sort of 
thing. Beau tells me a good deal about it 3 and when I was staying 
with the Everingham’s at Easter, they were fullof it. Coningsby had 
just returned from his travels, and they were quite on the gut vive. 
Lady Everingham is one of their set. I don't know what it is 
exactly, but I think we shall hear more of it.’ 

“A sort of animal magnetism or unknown tongue, I take it 
from your description,’ said his companion. 

“Well, I don't know what it is,’ said Mi* Melton > ‘but it has 
got hold of all the young fellows who have just come out. Beau 
is a little bit himself. I had some idea of giving my mind to it; 
they made such a fuss about it at Everingham ; but it requires a 
devilish deal of history, I believe, and all that sort of thing.’ 

“Ab! that’s a bore,’ said his companion. ‘It’s difficult to turn 
to with a new thing when you are not in the habit of it. 1 never 
could manage charades.’ 

“Mr. Ormsby, passing by, stopped. ‘They told me you had 
the gout, Cassilis ?’ he said to Mr. Melton’s companion, 

“*So Thad; but £ have found out a fellow who cures the gout 





which we have ever heard, is described in the following announcement, recently 
made in the newspapers :—“ The Prime Minister has appointed Mr. Alexander 
Baillie Cochrane, M.P., to be a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery.” 
Poor Buckhut t 
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instanter, Tom Needham sent him tome. A German fellow; 
pumice-stone pills ; sort of a charm, I believe, and all that kind 
of thing; they say it rubs the gout out of you. I sent him to 
Luxborough, who was very bad—cured him directly ; Luxborough 
swears by him.’ 

“« Luxborough believes in the Millennium,’ said Mr. Ormsby. 

“But here’s a new thing that Melton has been telling me of} 
that all the world is going to believe in,’ said Mr. Cassilis; ‘sorae- 
thing patronised by Lady Everingham.’ 

«4 A very good patroness,’ said Mr. Ormsby. 

“Have you heard anything about it?’ continued Mr. Cassilis. 
“Young Coningsby brought it from abroad. Didn’t you say 80, 
Jemmy?’ 

“No, no, my dear fellow ; it is not at all that sort of thing.’ 

«But they say it requires a deuced deal of history,’ continued 
Mr. Cassilis. ‘One must brush up one’s Goldsmith.  Canterton 
used to be the fellov for history at White's! He was always 
boring one with William the Conqueror, Julius Czesar, and all that 
sort of thing.’ 

“J tell you what,’ said Mr. Ormsby, looking both sly and 
solemn, ‘I should not be surprised if, some day or another, we 
have a history about Lady Everingham and Young Coningsby.’”’ 
&e., &e., &.* 


These conversations are selected from scores of a similar kind. 
And Mr. Disracli’s characters talk thus—not in Coningsby only, 
nor only in the productions of his middle age. “ Lothair” was 
written when Mr. Disraeli was in his sixty-fourth year, and after 
Mr. Disraeli had held-one of the highest and most responsible 
positions in the world. Yet in “ Lothair,” just asin “ Coningsby,” 
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“Sybil,” or “Tancred,” do’ we find pages of dreary inanities, of 
unreality, of shallowness hidden under the pretence of philosophy, 
and mere perversion pf facts hidden under the guise of history. 
And in ‘ Lothate,” too, do we find, just as in the earlier novels, 
the jostling together of the most solemn and the most trifling 
topics. 

The opinions, held by many people about Mr. Disraeli are 
sufficiently astonishing to anyone who has studied his life. It is 
astonishing to us to find that there really exist people who believe 
in Mr. Disraeli’s sincerity or consistency. But still more astonish- 
ing even than that, and to our minds still more irrational, is the belief 
in Mr. Disraeli’s intellectual superiority. 

There are critics—and critics, too, of established reputation— 
who give Mr. Disraeli a high place as a novelist. 

We ask if there be any writer of our time who has written more 
nonsense than Mr, Disraeli? What novelist, whose name is at 
all known, has produced so many lifeless fuppets? Is there in 

the many scenes he has described, a single one that strikes the 
imagination or deeply touches the heart ? And could any man of 
real intellect ever have conceived the poor stuff we have just been 
quoting ? : 

The mere fact of Mr. Disraeli having had the patience to write 
out pages of such trash appears to us’ convincing proof that his 
mind is essentially wanting in depth. 

One of the most amusing features in “Coningsby” is its denun- 
ciation of all our existing institutions. Those who have read pre- 
vious pages need scarcely be informed that Mr. Disraeli takes very 
good care not to suggest anything which may take the place of 
the things he denounces. 

On trial by jury, thus Sidonia, the wonderful, delivers him- 
self : 

“Trial by jury, for example, is looked upon by all as the pal- 
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ladium of our liberties # yet a jury at a very recent period of our 
own history, the reign of Charles IL, was a tribunal as iniquitous 
as the Inquisition.’ ’”* 


‘And here is how the same gifted individual pronounces on re- 
presentative institutions : : . 

“An educated nation recoils from the imperfect vicariate of 
what is called a representative government. Your House of Com- 
mons, that has absorbed all other powers in the state, will in all 
probability fall more rapidly than it rose. Public opinion has a 
more direct, a more comprehensive, a more efficient organ for 
utterance, than a body of men sectionally chosen. The printing 
press is a political element unknown to classic or feudal times. It 
absorbs in a great degree the duties of the sovereign, the priest, 
the Parliament ; it controls, it educates, it discusses. That public 
opinion,»when it acts, would appear in the form of one who has no 
class interests. 

“(In an enlightened age /he monarch on the throne, free from 
vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the subject, becomes 
again divine! 

Here is another exquisite passage on the same subject: 

«« And yet’ said Coningsby, ‘ the only way to terminate, what 
in the language of the present day is called class legislation, is not 
to intrust power to classes. You would find a locofoco majority 
as much addicted to class legislation as a factious aristocracy. The 
only power that has no class sympathy is the sovereign.’ vy 

The companions to whom our wondrous young philosopher thus 
delivers himsclf, naturally asks what Mr. Coningsby proposes. 
He mects with the same success which attends us when we ask 
Mr. Disraeli for a plan: 
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“Do you then declare against parliamentary government ?’ 

“* Far from it: 1 look upon political change as the greatest of 
evils, for it comprehends all. But if we have no faith in the per- 
mahence of the existing settlement—if the very individuals who 
established it year after year are proposing their modifications or 
their reconstruction—so also, while we uphold what exists, ought we 
to prepare ourselves for the change we deem impending ?’”* 


The interpretation of the last sentence is a task beyond our 
understanding. Coningsby becomes even more mysterious as he 
proceeds ; 

“For this purpose, I would accustom the public mind to the 
contemplation of an existing, though torpid, power in the con- 
stitution ; capable of removing our social grievances were we to 
transfer to it those prerogatives which the Parliament has gradually 
usurped, and used in a manner which has produced the present 
material and moral disorganization. The House of Commons is 
the House of the few; the sovereign is the spvereign of all. Zhe 
broper leader of the people ts the individual who sits upon the 
throne! "> 


Another noticeable feature in “ Coningsby,” is that the existing 
relation of the church and state are strongly condemned, 
Thus, one of Mr. Disraeli’s creations asks : 


“*What can be more anomalous than the present connexion 
between state and church? Every condition on which it wag 
originally consented to has been cancelled. he original alliance 
was, in my view, an equal calamity for the nation and the church; 
but, at least, it was an intelligible compact. Parliament, then con- 
sisting only of members of the Established Church, was, on eccle- 
siastical matters, a lay synod, and might, inssome points of view, 
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be esteemed a necessary portion of church government. But you 
have effaced this exclusive character of Parliament; you have 
determined that a communion with the Established Church shall no 
longer be part of the qualification for sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. There is no reason, as far as the constitution avails, why 
every member of the House of Commons should not be a dissenter. 
But the whole power of the country is concentrated in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords, even the monarch himself, 
has openly announced and confessed, within these ten years, that 
the will of the House of Commons is supreme. A single vote of 
the House of Commons in 1832 made the Duke of Wellington 
declare, in the House of Lords, that he was obliged to abandon 
his sovereign in the most difficult and distressing circumstances, 
The House of Commons is absolute. It is the state. “L’Etat 
c'est moi.” The House of Commons virtually appoints the bishops. 
‘A sectarian assembly -appoints the bishops of the Established 
Church. ‘They may appoint twenty Hoadleys. James II.* was 
expelled the throne because he appointed a Roman Catholic to an 
Anglican sce. A Parliament might do this to-morrow with im- 
punity. And this is the constitution in church and state which 
Conservative dinners toast! The only consequences of the present 
union of church and state are, that, on the side of the state there 
is perpetual interference in ecclesiastical government, and on the 
side of the church a sedulous avoidance of all those principles on 
which alone church government can be established, and by the 
influence of which alone can the Church of England again become 
universal.’ ”* 


And, again, Coningsby says: 


“« Anointed kings turced into chief magistrates, and therefore 
much overpaid ; estates of the realm changed into parliaments of 
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virtual representation, and therefore requiring real reform ; oly 
church transformed into national establishment, and, therefore, 
grumbled af by all the nation for whom it was not supported. What 
an inevitable harvest of sedition, radicalism, infidelity ! T really 
think there ts no society, however great its resources, that could long 
resist the united influences of chief magistrate, virtual representa- 
tion, and Church Establishment. ”* 


Let us give what immediately follows. We shall there find our 
mature author of forty preaching the gospel of youth in most 
edifying terms. 

«¢T have immense faith in the new generation,’ said Millbank 
eagerly. 

“Ut is a holy thing to see a State saved by its youth,’ said 
Coningsby ; and then he added, in a tone of humility, if not of 
depression, ‘but what a task ! What a variety of qualities, what 
a combination of circumstances, is requisise! What bright abilities, 
and what noble patience! What confidence fromt the people, what 
favour from the Most High!’ 

«¢But He will favour us,’ said Millbank. ‘And I say to you as 
Nathan said unto David, “Thou art the man!” You were our 
leader at Eton; the friends of your heart and boyhood still cling 
and cluster around you, they are all men whose position forces 
them into public life It is a nucleus of honour, faith, and power. 
You have only to dare. And will you not dare? It is our privi- 
lege to live in an age when the career of the highest ambition is 
identified with the performance of the greatest good. Of the pre- 
sent epoch it may be truly said, “ Who dares to be good, dures to 
be great.”” _ 

««Feayen is above all,’ said Coningsby. ‘The curtain of our 
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fate is still undrawn. We are happy in our friends, dear Millbank, 
and whatever lights, we will stand together. For myself, I prefer 
fame to life; and yet, the consciousness of heroic deeds to the 
most wide-spread celebrity.’”’* 


Finally, let us quote this passage, which has a strange interest 
to-day : 

“ Rebresentation is not necessarily, or even ina principal sense, 
parliamentary ; Parliament is not sitting at this moment, and yet the 
nalion is represented in us highest aswell as its most minute interests. 
Not a grievance escapes notice and redress. I see in the news- 
papers this morning that a pedagogue has brutally chastised his 
pupil. It is a fact known over all England. We must not forget 
that a principle of government is reserved for our days, that we 
shall not find in our Aristotles, or even in the forests of Tacitus, 
nor in our Saxon Wittenagemotes, nor in our Plantagenet Parlia- 
ments. Opinion now 1s supreme, and opinion speaks in print. The 
representation Of the press is far more complete than the repre- 
sentation of Parliament. Parliamentary representation was the 
happy device of a ruder age, to which it was admirably adapted ; 
an age of semi-civilization, when there was a working class in the 
community; but it exhibits many symptoms of desuetude. 
It 1s controlled by a system of representation more vigorous and com- 
prehensive; which absorbs tts duties and fulfils them more efficienily 
and in which discussion is pursued on fairer terms, and often with 
more depth and information.” + 

We now gladly take farewell of “Coningsby.” There is in the 
course of the novel a love story, told with much rhodomontade. 
With that we have not *hought it necessary to trouble our readers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


E shall not find it necessary to deal with the two remaining 
novels produced by Mr. Disraeli during his Young Eng- 
land days at anything like the length which we have 
obliged to give to “Coningsby.” Sybil,” and “Tancred” : 
in truth, but 2 repetition, for the most parte of the ideas that ate 
in “ Coningsby,” and often the same ideas are clothed in exactly 
the same language. We have the same apasadof what Mr. Disraeli 
calls the “ pseudo-Tories ;” the Venctian’Roge once more frowns 
upon us; the Whig leaders are again compared to the Council of 
Ten, and we have the ever-recurrent thesis that the Tory is the 
really democratic patty. 

“Next year” (1845), writes Mr. Disraeli, in the general preface 
to his works,* “in ‘ Sybil, or the Two Nations,’ I considered the 
condition of the people, and the whole work, generally speaking, 
was devoted to that portion of my scheme, At that time the Char- 
tist agitation was still fresh in the public memory, and its repetition 
was far from improbable. I had mentiongd to my friend, the late 
Thomas Duncombe, and who was my friend before I entered the 
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House of Commons, something of what I was contemplating, and 
he offered and obtained for my perusal the whole of the correspond- 
ence of Feargus O’Connor, when conductor of the ‘ Northern Star,’ 
with the leaders and chief actors of the Chartist movement. Ihad 
visited and observed with care all the'localities introduced, and as 
an accurate and never exaggerated picture of a remarkable period 
in our domestic history, and of a popular organisation which, in 
its extent and completeness, has perhaps never been equalled, the 
pages of ‘Sybil’ may, I venture to believe, be consulted with con- 
fidence.” : 

< The opening chapters of “ Sybil” profess to give a history of the 
early part of this century. . On the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington Mr. Disraeli is particularly severe. Indeed, whether 
from personal antipathy, or from the idea that abuse of the duke 
was tantamount to praise of Peel, Mr. Disraeli never lets an oppor- 
tunity escape in his earlier works of attacking Wellington. 

“ The tone of the age,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “the temper of the 
country, the gregt qualities, and the high character of the minister, 
indicated a long and progpérous administration. .-. . . The 
conviction that the duke’s ‘government would only cease with the 
termination of his public career, was so general, that the moment 
he was installed in office the Whigs smiled on him ; political con- 
ciliation became the slang of the day, and the fusion of parties the 

_ babble of clubs and the tattle of boudoirs. . . . . This ade 
ministration, which commenced in arrogance, ended in panic. 
ole His grace precipitated a revolution which might have 
been delayed for half a century, and hhever need have occurred in so 
exaggerated a form. Herather fled than retired. He commenced 
his ministry like Brennus, and finished it like the tall Gaul sent to 
murder the rival of Sylla, but who dropped his weapon before the 
undaunted gaze of his intended victim.” 

And, then describing one of the duke's adiairers and creatures, 
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Mr. Disraeli employs a not unhappy phrase which has been often 
quoted: : 1 


_ “Lord Marney was spared the pang of the catastrophe. Pro- 
moted to a high office in the household, and still hoping that, by 
the aid of his party, it was yet destined for him to achieve the here- 
ditary purpose of his family, he died in the full faith of dukism; 
worshipping the duke and believing that ultimately he should him- 
self become a duke. It was, under all the circumstances, an-eutha- 
nasia; he expired leaning, as it were, on his white wand and babbling 
of strawberry leaves.’ * : 


The principal dramatis personce in “ Sybil® are Gerard, a Char- 
tist working man; Sybil, his daughter ; Mowbray, a Chartist editor ; 
Lord Marney, a typical aristocrat; and Egremont, Lord Marney’s 
brother. Egremont plays the same part in “ Sybil” as Harry 
Coningsby in the novel to which he gives his name. Heis the re+ 
presentative of Young Englandism, and, is, as a natural result, 
handsome, chivalrous, enthusiastic, profoundly philosophic, and— 
[also a natural result of professing the creed of Young England—he 
“is young and noble. Strangely enough, Mr. Egremont professes 
“exactly the same ideas, in almost exactly the same words, as Mr. 
Disraeli. Therefore, those who did not know Mr. Disraeli were 
quite at liberty to conclude that he also was handsome, chivalrous, 
enthusiastic, profoundly philosophic, young, and noble. , 

In “Sybil,” even more than in “ Coningsby,” Mr. Disraeli fre- 
quently falls into the melting mood of tender regret for the past. 
Many of the passages vividly recall verses from the immortal poem 
of Lord John Manners, Thus: 


» «Qver a space of less than two acres might still be observed the 
“fragments of the great abbey: these were, towards their limit, in 
rr 


> 
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general moss-grown and mouldering memorials that told where 
once rose the offices, and spread the terraced gardens, of the old 
proprietors ; here might still be traced the dwelling of the Lord 
Abbot, and there, still more distinctly, because built on a greater: 
scale and materials stilk more intended for perpetuity, the capacious 
hospital, a name that did not then denote the dwelling of disease, 
but a place where all the rights of hospitality were practised ; where 
the traveller, from the proud baron to the lonely pilgrim, asked the 
shelter and the succour that never were denied, and at whose gate, 
called the Portal of the Poor, the peasants on the abbey lands, if in 
want, might appeal each morn and night for raiment and for 
food.”* 


And this enthusiastic description of the monastic institutions of 
the olden times thus,pathetically concludes : : 


“The abbots loved to memorise their reign by some public work 
which should add to thebeauty of their buildings or the convenience 
of their subjects;:and the last of the ecclesiastical lords of Marney, 
aman of fine taste andt a skilful architect, was raising this new 
belfry for his brethren} when the stern decree arrived that the bells 
should no more sound. And the hymn was no more to be chanted 
tn the Lady's Chapel, and the candles were no more to be lit on the 

" high altar, and the gate of the poor was to be closed for ever, and 
the wanderer was no more to find a home.” 

“ Were there any rick burners,” asks Mr. Disraeli, “in the times 
of the lord abbots? And if not, why not? And why should the 
stacks of the Earls of Marney be destroyed, and those of the abbots 
-spared ?”’$ : : 

All agree,” our author makes his Chartist working man say, 


—. 





*P.49. t P. 50 
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' “that monastics were easy landlords, their rents were low, they 
granted leases in those days. Their tenants, too, might renew their 
term before their tenure run out; so they were men of spisit and 
Property. There ‘were yeomen then, sit; the country, was not 
divided into two classes, masters and slaves? there was some resting- 
place between luxury and misery. Comfort was an English habit 
then, not merely an English word.”* 


Mr. Disraeli shows in the passages quoted that Jove for a richer 
ritual, which was one of the most distinctive features of the Trac- 
tarian movement. Again and again he recurs to the idea that the 
old relations of church and state were better than those of modern 
days, and again and again he expresses of himself, and through 
the mouth of one of his favourite characters—a Ritualistic clergy- 
man, St, Lys by name—a preference for the older forms of public 
worship, af : 

“And even in the parish church,” he writes, “ the rigid spell of 

“Erastian self-complacency fatally prevailed. A scant y congregas 
tion gathered together for form, and as much tnfluenced by party as 
higher sentiments, Going to church was held more genteel than 
going lo meeting. ‘The principal tradesman of the neighbouring 
great houses deemed it more ‘ aristocratic,’ using a favourite and 
hackneyed epithet which only expressed their own servility.”"+ 

“©The church deserted the people,’ he makes Mr. St. Lys say, 
‘and from that moment she church has been in danger and the 
people degraded. Formerly religion undertook to satisfy the noble 
wants of human nature, and by its festivals relieved the painful 
weariness of toil. The day of rest was consecrated, if not always 
to elevated thoughts, at least to sweet and noble sentiments.. Zhe 
church convened to tts solemnttics, underetts splendid and almost’ 
celestial roofs, amid the finest monuments Of art that the human 

—— 
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hands have raised, the whole Christian population; for there, in 
the presence of God, all were brethren. It shared equally among 
all 2@ prayers, iis incense, and its music, its sacred instructions, and 
the highest enjoymentsghat the arts could afford. 

“Vou believe,then, in the efficacy of forms and ceremo- 
nies ?” : 

“What you call forms and ceremonies represent the divinest 
tastincts of our nature. Push your aversion to forms and ceremo- 
nics to a legitimate conclusion, and you would prefer kneeling in a 
barn rather than in a cathedral. Your tenets would strike at the 
very existence of all art, which is essentially spiritual ”* 


So much for Mr. Disraeli’s ideas on the church. Let us pass 
to another subject. As he himself tells us, his object in « Sybil” 
was to describe the condition of the people, or, as he calls them in 
the course of his story, the “ two nations,” “the Rich and the Poor.” 
Lord Marney, it has bean said, is meant to represent, if not ther 
aristocracy in general, at least a considerable section of that body. 
Let us see what Mr. Disracli makes his typical aristocrat and Jand- 
owner say, 

In the first place, it may be not without gratification to the body, 
of which Mr. Disraeli has so recently made himself a member, to 
learn his general opinion upon it. 

“ There ts no longer, in fact,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “an aristo~ 
cracy in England, for the supertority of the animal man ts an essen- 
“al quality of aristocracy. But that it once existed, any collection 

of portraits from the sixteenth century will show.” 

Having first told us that Lord Marney never gave a lease,t here 
is how Mr, Disraeli describes Lord Marney’s poor neighbours: 





* P. 92. TP.83 : 
¢ ‘There was nothing he” (Lord Marney) “hatCd so much as a preacher, 
except a lease." —P. 40. 
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“The situation of the rural town of Marney was one of the 
most delightful easily to be imagined. Ina spreading dale, con- 
tiguous to the margin of a clear and lively stream, surrounded by 
meadows and gardens, and backed by lofty hills, undulating and 
richly wooded, the traveller on the opposite heights of the. dale 
would often stop to admire the merry prospect that recalled to him 
the traditional epithet of his country. 

“ Beautiful illusion! for behind that laughing landscape penury 
and disease fed upon the vitals of a miserable population. The 
contrast between the interior of the town and its external aspect’ 
was as striking as it was full of pain. With the exception of the 
dull high street, which had the usual characteristics of a small agyi- 
cultural market town, some sombre mansions, -a dingy inn, and a 
petty bourse, Marney mainly consisted of a variety of narrow and 
crowded lanes formed by cottages built of rubble, or unhewn stones 
without cement, and, from age or badness of the material, looking 
“as if they could scarcely hold together. The gaping chinks ad- 
mitted every blast; the leaning chimneys had lost half their original 
height; the rotten rafters were evidently misplaced; while in many 
instances the thatch, yawning in some parts to admit the wind and. 
wet, and in all utterly unfit for its original purpose of giving pro- 
tection from the weather, looked more like the top of a dunghill 
than a cottage, Before the doors of these dwellings, and often 
surrounding them, ran open drains full of animal and vegetable 
refuse, decomposing into disease, or sometimes, in their imperfect 
course, filling foul pits or spreading into stagnant pools, while a 
concentrated solution of every species of dissolving filth was 
alloyed to soak through, and thoroughly impregnate, the walls 
and ground adjoining. 

\ “These wretched tenements seldom consisted of more than two 
rooms, it one of whiclethe whole family, however numerous, were 
obliged to Sleep, without distinction of age, sex, or suffering. With 
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the water streaming down the walls, the light distinguished through 
the roof, with no hearth even in winter, the virtuous mother in the 
sacred pangs of childbirth gives forth another victim to our thought- 
less civilization—surrounded by three generations whose inevitable 
presence is more painful than her sufferings in that hour of travail ; 
while the father of her coming child, in another corner of the 
sordid chamber, lies stricken by that typhus which his contamina- 
ting dwelling has breathed into his veins, and for whose next prey 
is perhaps destined his new-born child. These swarming walls 
had neither windows nor doors sufficient to keep out the weather, 
or admit the sun, or supply the means of ventilation; the humid 
and putrid roof of thatch exhaling malaria, like all other decaying 
vegetable matter. The dwelling-rooms were neither boarded nor 
paved; and whether it were that some were situate in low or. damp 
places, occasionally flooded by the river, and usually much below 
the level of the road; or that the springs, as was often the case, 
would burst through the mud floor; the ground was at no time 
better than so much “clay, while sometimes you might see little 
channels cut from the centre under the doorways to carry off the 
water—the door itself removed from its hinges, a resting-place for 
infancy in its deluged home. These hovels were in many instances 
not provided with the commonest conveniences of the rural police, 
contiguous to every door might be observed the dungheap, on 
which every kind of filth was accumulated, for the purpose of 
being disposed of for manure, so that when the poor man opened 
his narrow habitation, in the hope of refreshing it with the breeze 
of summer, he was met with a mixture of gases from reeking dung- 
hills. This town of Marney was a metropolis of agricultural 
labour, for the proprietors of the néighbourhood having for the 
last half century acte¢ on the system of destroying the cottages on 
their estates in order to become exempted from the maintenance of 
the population, the expelled people had focked to <Mfney, where, 
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‘during the war, a manufactory had afforded them some relief, 
though its wheels had long ceased to disturb the waters of the Mar. 
Deprived of this resource, they had: again gradually spread them- 
selves over the land which had, as it were, rejected them; and ob- 
tained from its churlish breast a niggardly subsistence. Their re- 
“entrance into the surrounding parishes was viewed with great sus- 
picion; their.renewed settlement opposed by every ingenious con- 
trivance; those who availed themselves of their labour were careful 
that they should not become dwellers on the soil; and though, from: 
the excessive competition, there werefew districts i in the kingdom 
where the rate of wages was more depressed, those who were fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the scant remuneration, had, in addition to 
their toil, to endure, each morn and even, a weary journey before 
they could reach the scene of their labour, or return to the squalid 
hovel which profaned the name of home. ‘To that home, over 
which malaria hovered, and round whose shivering hearth were 
clustered other guests besides the exhausted family of toil—Fever 
in every form, pale Consumption, exhausting Synochus, and 
trembling Ague—returned, after cultivating the broad fields of merry 
England, the bold British peasant, returned to encounter the worst 
of diseases, with a frame the least qualified to oppose them; a frame 
that, subdued by toil, was never sustained by animal food; drenched 
by the tempest, could not change its dripping rags; and was in- 
debted for its scanty fuel to the windfalls of the woods. 

“The eyes of the unhappy race might have been raised to the 
solitary spire that sprang up in the midst of them, the bearer of 
Present consolation, the harbinger of future equality; but Holy 
Church at Marney had forgotten her sacred mission. We have in- 
troduced the reader to the vicar, an orderly man, who deemed he 
did his duty if he preached each week two strmons, and‘ enforced 
humility on his congregation, and gratitude for the blessings of 
this life, The-high streee and some neighbouring gentry were the 
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staple of his hearers. Lotd and Lady Marney, attended by Cap- 
tain Grouse, came every Sunday morning with commendable regu- 
larity, and were ushered into the invisible interior of a vast pew, 
that occupied half of the gallery, was lined with crimson damask, 
and furnished with easy chairs, and, for those who chose them, well 
padded stools of prayer. The people of Marney took refuge in 
conventicles, which abounded; little plain buildings of ‘pale brick, 
with the names painted on them of Sion, Bethel, Bethesda; names 
of a distant land, and the language of a persecuted and ancient race, 
yet such is the mysterious ower of their divine quality, breathing 
consolation in the nineteenth century to the harassed forms and the 
harrowed souls of a Saxon peasantry. 

“But, however devoted to his flock might have been the Vicar of 
Mamey, his exertions for their well-being, under any circumstances, 
must have been mainly limited to spiritual consolation. Married, 
and a father, he received for his labours the small tithes of the 
parish, which secured to him an income by no means equal to that 
of a superior banker’s clerk, or the cook of a great loan-monger. 
‘The great tithes of Marney, which might be counted by thousands, 
swelled the vast rental which was drawn from this district by the 
fortunate earls that bore its name.’”’* 


And here are some of Lord Marney’s sentiments : 


“* Nothing can put this country right but emigration on @ great 
scale ; and as the Government do not choose to undertake it, I have 
commenced. it for my own defence on a small scale. I will take 
care that she population of my parish ts not increased. I build no 
cottages, and I destroy all J can ; and 1 am not ashamed or afraid 
te say so.’ "f 

“‘Railroads are very good things, with high compensations,’ 
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said Lord Marney, ‘ and manufactories not so bad, with high rents ; 
but, after all, these are enterprises for the canaz/e, and I hate them 
in my heart.’ 

“But they employ the people, George.’ 

“« The people do not want employment ; it 1s the greatest mistake 
in the world. All this employment ts a stimulus to population, ”’* 


Having thus shown how Mr. Disraeli contrasts the lay landlord 
of the present day with the ecclesiastical landlord of the olden 
time, we will proceed to quote some*of his pictures of the work- 
ing classes. He claims, it will be remembered, for his pictures 
that they are “accurate, and never exaggerated.” We will quote 
the best of them: 


“This was the familiar appellation of a young gentleman” (Devils- 
dust) “who really had no other, baptismal or patrimonial. About a 
fortnight after his mother had introduced him into the world, she 
returned to her factory, and put her infant out to nurse—that is to 
say, paid threepence per week to an old woman, who takes charge 
of these new-born babes for the day, and gives them back at night 
to their mothers, as they hurriedly return from the scene of their 
labour to the dungeon or the den which is still by courtesy called 
‘home.’ The expense is not great : laudanum and treacle, admini- 
stered in the shape of some popular elixir, affords these innocents 
a brief taste of the sweets of existence, and, keeping them quiet, 
prepares them for the silence of their impending grave. Infanti- 
cide is practised as extensively and as legally in England as it is 
on the banks of the Ganges; a circumstance which apparently 
has not yet engaged the attention of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. But she vital principle is an 
impulse from an immortal artist, and sometimes baffles, even in its 
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tenderest phases, the machinations of society for its extinction. 
There are infants that will defy even starvation and poison, un- 
natural mothers, and demon nurses. Such was the nameless one 
of whom we speak. We cannot say he thrived; but he would 
not die. So, at two years of age, his mother being lost 
sight of, and the weekly payment baving ceased, he was seht out in 
the streets to ‘ play,’ in order to be sun over. Even this expedient 
failed. The youngest and the feeblest of the band of victims, Jug- 
gernaut spared him to Moloch. All his companions were disposed 
of} Three months’ ‘play’ inthe streets got rid of this tender com= 
pany—shoeless, half naked, and uncombed—whose age varied from 
two to five years. Some were crushed, some were lost, some caught 
cold and fevers, crept back to their garrets or their cellars, were 
dosed with Godtrey’s cordial, and died in peace. 

“The nameless one would not disappear. He always got.out of 
the way of carts and horses, and never lost his own. They gave 
him no food ; he foraged for himself, and shared with the dogs the 
garbage of the streets. But still he lived. Stunted and pale, he 
defied even the fatal fever which was the only habitant of his cellar 
that never quitted it. And slumbering at night on a bed of moulder- 
ing straw, his only protection against the plastery surface of his 
den, witha dungheap at his head and a cesspool at his feet, he 
stil] clung to the only roof which shielded him from the tempest. 

“ At length, when the nameless one had completed his fifth year, 
the pest which never quitted the nest of cellars of which he was a 
citizen, raged in the quarter with such intensity that the extinction 
of its swarming population was menaced. The haunt of this child 
was peculiarly visited. All the children gradually sickened except 
himself ; and one night when he returned home he found the old 
woman herself dead, and surrounded only by corpses. The child 
before this had slept on the same bed of straw with a corpse, but 
then there were also breathing beings for companions. A night 
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passed only with corpses seemed in itself a kind of death. He 
stole out of the cellar, quitted the quarter of pestilence, and after 
much wandering, lay down near the door of a factory. Fortune 
had guided him. Soon after break of day he was awakened by the 
sound of the factory bell, and found assembled 2 crowd of men, 
women, and children, : 

“The door opened, they entered, the child accompanied them. 
The roll was called ; his unauthorised appearance noticed ; he was 
questioned ; his acuteness excited attention. A child was wanted 
in the Wadding-Hole, a place for the manufacture of waste and 
damaged cotton, the refuse of the mills, which is here worked up 
into counterpanes and coverlets. The nameless one was preferred 
to the vacant Post, received even a salary, more than that, a name; 
for, as he had none, he was christened on the spot—Devils-dust.”* 


We confess that this picture, for which Mr. Disrasli confidently 
claims accuracy and want of exaggeration, appears to us an inac- 
curate and inartistic daub. ‘The various desctiptions of the work- 
ing classes in “ Sybil””—the one just given is far and away better 
than the others—are, we think, fairly estimated in the following 
ps of a critique on the book: , 


“© Sybil’ is not an improvement on ‘Coningsby.’ The former 


novel was received with marked approbation, from the apparent 
sympathy which it displayed with a suffering and neglected class. 
‘Sybil’ will meet with far inferior success 5 its pictures only show 
how strongly and coarsely the author can paint, and are obviously 
not the result of any genuine regard for the poor and the afflicted. 
He has written, and written dogmatically, and with the air of asage 
instructing the ignorant, of his own discnveries on a subject—the 
condition, feelings, and wants of YM® artizan class—with which it is . 
Sa aN 
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not too much that he is wholly unacquainted ; his only knowledge 
of it being derived from published reports, which he had not even 
preliminary information enough to read aright.”* 


Throughout the book we have conversations in which the most 
subversive doctrines of Chartism are enunciated. Those doctrines, 
it is true, are put into. the mouths of Chartists, but Mr. Disraeli 
has so contrived that the Chartist shall have the best of the argu- 
ment. Let us give a few specimens: ‘ 

“Tf a society that has been created by labour suddenly becomes 
independent of it, that society #s bound ¢o mainiain the race whose 
only property is labour, out of the proceeds of that other property, 
which has not ceased to be productive. "> 

And again: 

“When the class of the nobility were supplanted in France, they 
did not amount in the number to one-third of us Hand-Loom 
weavers; yet all Europe went to war to avenge their wrongs, every 
state subscribed to maintain them in their adversity, and when 
they were restored to their own country, their own land supplied 
them with an immense indemnity, Who cares for us? Who raises 
a voice forus? Yet we are at least as innocent as the nobility of 
France. We sink amid no sighs except our own.. And if they 
give us sympathy—what then? Sympathy is the solace of the Poor, 
but for the Rich there ts Compensation.” 


Was Mr. Disraeli satirising himself when he wrote the last 
sentence? The reader will remember Mr. Disraeli’s language, 
when he spoke in the House of Commons on the National 
Petition: 
SE 

* Art. in “ Westminster Review,” vol. xliv., pp. 142-3, signed W. R. G, 
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“He was not ashamed to say that, though he disapproved of the 
Charter, he sympathised with the Chartists’*—such were Mr. 
Disraeli's words. And to those words we find the fittest reply in 
Mr. Disracli’s own language on another occasion. “* And if they 

vgive us sympathy—what then? Sympathy is the solace of the Poor ; 
but for the Rich there is Compensation.” 


One passage more on this point, Egrcmont—Mr. Disrasli’s 
hero—announces to Gerard, the Chartist, that, being a younger son, 
he had resolved to work, Thus the Chartist replies ; } 

“* Wisely done! You are one of the working classes, and will 
enlist, I hope, in the great struggle against the drones. Zhe na/ural 
friends of the people are younger sons, though they are generally 
enlisted against us. The more fools they ; to devote their energies 
fo the maintenance of a system which is founded on selfishness and 
which leads to fraud; and of which they are the first victims. + 

Egremont is always represented as having the deepest sympathy 
with the poor. He lives among them to study their wants: he 
patiently listens to their enunciation of grievances, he even con- 
descends to love a poor man’s daughter. Now let us see what 
practical plan this distinguished young nobleman has for the relief 
of those he pities : 

Egremont is addressing the poor man’s daughter, with whom he 
is in love. 

“You look upon me as an enemy—as a natural foe—because I 
am born among the privileged. J am a man, Sydil, as well as a 
noble. . . . . AndcanI not feel for men, my fellows, what- 
ever be their lot? I know you will deny it; but you are in error, 
Sybil; you have formed your opinions upon tradition, not upon ex- 
perience. The world that exists is not the world of which you 





* See ante, p. 292-5, 
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have read ;- the class that calls itself your superior, is not the same 
class as ruled in the time of your fathers. There is a change in 
them as in other things, and I participate in that change... [shared 
it before I knew you, Sybil; and if it touched me then, at least 
believe it does not influence me less now.’ ” 


In giving the reply to this speech, we find Mr. Disraeli, for a 
moment, writing sense. Egremont’s piece of impertinent con- 
descension, of which Mr. Disraeli or Jenkins could alone think 
admiringly, is thus fitly answered by Mr. Disraeli’s heroine: 

“If there be a change,’ said Sybil, ‘it is because in some 
degree the people have learnt their strength.’” 


After this short gleam of independence and sense, Mr. Disraeli 
again lapses into flunkeyism and nonsense, Thus: 

“Ah! dismiss from your mind those fallacious fancies,’ said: 
Egremont. ‘The People arenot strong; the people never can be 
Strong. Their attempts at self-vindication will end only in their 
suffering and confusion. . . . . There is a day spring in the 
history of this nation,—this means, of course, the rise of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Young England party,—‘ which perhaps hose only who 
are on the mountain lops can as yet recognize (!) You deem you 
are in darkness, and Isce a dawn. The new generation of the aris- 
tocracy of England are not tyrants, nor oppressors, Sybil, as you 
persist in believing. Their intelligence—better than that, their 
hearts—aré open to the responsibility of their position, But the 
work that is before them is no holiday work’—and now Mr. 
Disraeli tells us what he and two friends are alone about to do— it 
is not the fever of superficial zmpulse that can remove the deep fixed 
barriers of centuries of ignorance and crime, Enough that their 
sympathies are awakened; time and thought will bring the rest. 
They are the natural leaders of the people, Sybil ; beligue me they 
are the only ones.” 
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If the aristocrats are the natural and the only leaders of the 
people, why, let us ask, ex passant, did Mr. Disraeli aspire to 
be a natural leader of the people? Surely he does not regard him- 
self—until lately at least—as a member of the aristocracy. — 

There is one more exquisite passage about Egremont, in which 
the self-exalting voice of Mr. Disraeli is plainly heard from behind 
the mask he has put on. The reader will remember that, in the 
debate on the National Petition, Mr. Disraeli took a course quite 
distinct from that of any other member of the House. Mr. 
Disraeli makes his hero also take part in this same debate ; and 
also speak in tones very different from those of the other speakers. 
Thus, Mr. Disraeli pronounces judgment on the speech of 
Egremont—that is, on the speech of Mr. Disraeli: 

“Sybil unfolded a-journal which she had brought; not now to 
be read for the first time, but now for the first time to be read 
alone, undisturbed, in a scene of softness and serenity. It con- 
tained a report of the debate in the House of, Commons on the pre- 
sentation of the National Petition; that important document, which 
had been the means of drawing forth Sybil from her solitude, and 
of teaching her something of that world of which she had often 
pondered, and yet which she had so inaccurately preconceived. 
Yes! there was one voice in that proud Parliament that, free from 
the slang of faction, had dared fo express immortal truths; the 
voice of a noble, who, without being a demagogue, had upheld the 
popular cause ; had pronounced his conviction that the rights of 
labour were as sacred as those of property; that if a difference 
were to be established, the interests of the living wealth ought to 
be preferred; who had declared that the social happiness of the 
millions should be the first object of a statesman, and that, if this 
were not achieved, thrones and dominions, the pomp and power of 
courts and.empires, were alike worthless. With a heart not with- 

- out emotion, with a kindfing cheek, and eyes suffused with tears, 
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Sybil read the speech of Egremont. She ceased ; still holding the 
paper with one hand, she laid on tt the other with tenderness, and 
looked up to breathe as it were for relief. Before her stood the 
orator himself.” , 2 

Can anyone doubt that Mr. Disraeli is talking about himself in 
this passage? “The voice of a noble,”. thrown in casually, is 
just a small, and designedly transparent attempt to escape the 
charge of drawing an analogy between his own speech and that of 
Mr. Egremont. : 

After reading such a passage, can the reader recall in all history 
a man more conceited, more persistently, and more indecently 
egotistic than Mr. Disraeli? 

Before proceeding to examine how far Mr. Disraeli’s political. 
acts are in correspondence with his expressions of political opinion 
in‘ Sybil,” let us state that Mr. Disraeli tells usa great secret at the 
close of his story. Gerard, the Chartist working man, and Sybil, 
his daughter, into whose mouths our author has put the most ad- 
vanced opinions of the working classes, turn out not to be working 
people at all. The nobility of the man’s character, and the beauty 
and purity of the woman's nature, could not be allowed by Mr. 
Disraeli to reside in plebeian bosoms. Accordingly, Mr. Disraeli, 
adopting one of the worn-out tricks of melodrama or the Minerva 
press, makes them scions of a noble stock, and successors to a 
vast heritage. Well may the writer in the ‘“ Westminster Review,” 
from whom we have before quoted, exclaim with indignation at 
this pitiful denoument : 

“Here peeps out the cloven foot. These people can form no 
conception—and Mr, Disraeli cannot teach them—of strength of 
capacity, or elevation of, character existing, otherwise than in con- 
nexion with conventional education, or noble or gentle blood. 
They have no idea, because they have had no experiegce, of the~ 
noble aims, the sound views, the moral strength, the unrepining 
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and stoical endurance, the ardent affections, the native refinement, 
the unstainable purity, the irrepressible energies, the unwearying 
pursuit of self-improvement which may be found in numbers of | 
those who are dependent on daily toil for daily bread—still less of 
their wonderful power of withstanding temptations, before which 
their superiors, dandled in the lap of indolence and luxury, sink as 
unresistingly as Adam in his garden of unbroken joy.”* 

v Before giving our own estimate of Mr. Disraeli’s work, let Mr. 
Disraeli give his.“ Sybil” thus ends: 


“And thiis I conclude the last page of a work, which though its 
form be light and unpretending, would yet aspire to suggest to its 
readers some considerations of a very opposite character, A year 
ago I presumed to offer to the public some volumes that aimed at 
calling their attention to the ‘state of our political parties ; their 
origin, their history, their present position. In an age of political 
infidelity, of mean passions, and petty thoughts, I would have 
impressed upon the rising race not to despair, but to seek in a 
right understanding of the history of their country’ and in the 
energies of heroic youth, the elements of national welfare. The 
present work advances another step in the same emprise:4 From 
the state of Parties it now would draw public thought to the state 
of the People whom those parties for two centuries have governed. 
The comprehension and the cure of this greater theme depend 
upon the same agencies as the first; it is the past alone that can 
explain the present, and it is youth that alone can mould the re- 
medial future. The written history of our country for the last ten 
reigns has been a mere phantasma ; giving to the origin and con- 
sequence of public transactions a character and colour in every 
respect dissimilar to their natural form and hue. In this mighty 

“e W.R.G, in” Westminster Review,” xliv., p. 146, 
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mystery all thoughts and things have assumed an aspect and title 
contrary to their real quality and style ; Oligarchy has been called. 
liberty ; an exclusive Priesthood has been christened a National 

Church ; Sovereignty has been the title of something that has had 

no dominion, while absolute power has been wielded by those who 

profess themselves the servants of the People. In the selfish strife 

of factions, two great existences have been blotted out of the 

history of England—the Monarch and the Multitude ; as the power 

of the Crown has ““ninished, the privileges of the People have 
disappeared ; till at length the sceptre has become a pageant, and 

its subject has degenerated again into a serf. 

“Tt is nearly fourteen years ago, in the popular frenzy of a mean 
and selfish revolution which emancipated neither the Crown. rior 
the People, that I first took the occasion to intimate, and ‘then to 
develop, to the first assembly of my countrymen that I ever had 
the honour to address, these convictions. They have been mis», 
understood, as is ever far a season the fate of Truth, and they have 
obtained for their promulgator much misrepresentation, as must 
ever be the lot of those who will not follow the beaten track of a 
fallacious custom. But time, that brings all things, has brought 
also to the mind of England some suspicion that. the idols they 
havé so long worshipped, and the oracles that have so long deluded 
them, are not the true ones. There is a whisper rising in this 
country that Loyalty is not a phrase, Faith not a delusion, and 
Popular Liberty something more diffusive and substantial than the 
profane exercise of the sacred rights of sovereignty -by political 
classes. 

“That we may live to see England once more possess 2 free 
Monarchy, and a privileged and prosperous people, is my Prayer ; 
that these great consequences can only be brought about by the 
energy and devotion of our Youth is my persuasion. We liye in 
an age when to be young and to be inditierent can be no longer 
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ynhonymous. We must prepare for the coming hour. The 
claims of the Future are represented by suffering millions; and 
the Youth of a Nation are the trustees of posterity,”* 


“The opinions on political and religious questions which are ex-_ 
pressed in ‘‘ Sybil,” it comes not within our purpose to discuss. It’ 
is sufficient for us to show that to nearly every single one of those 
Principles Mr. Disraeli has proved flagrantly untrue. 

In “Sybil” he poses as the Poop Man’s >Nnd, and spares. no 
effort to describe the sufferings and the wrongs of the lowly. Has 
he-ever, when the occasion offered, given one practical proof of the 
sincerity of his‘feelings ? ‘ 

*He denounces bad landlords, who hate leases. et is not he thes 
yery man who led the Opposition against the Land Bill, the object! 
“of which was to afford some protection to,Irish tenants from the: 
#apacity and tyranny of their lease-hating landlords? Mr. ‘Disraeli 
draws in fiction a loathsome representative of landlords in Lord 
Mamey. Yet, in real life, Mr. Disraeli has not been ashamed to. 
Anake himself the spokesman of the Lord Marneys of England and 
Treland. . 

Again, in “ Sybil,” Mr. Disraeli expresses the deepest sympathy, 
with the agricultural labourer. Yet is not he the man who, whet 
the agricultural labourers, a few years back, made an attempt to 
burst their chains, laughed at and discouraged the movement ? 

Tt cannot Be urged in his defence that the remedy which Mr. 
Arch ‘and his companions proposed was not his remedy.. It is true 
that the remedy Egremont proposes fdr the wrongs Of the poor is 
trust in the nobility—the “natural,” the “only” “leaders of the 
“people.” But Mr. Disraeli knew well what results had followeé 
from-aBedience to such counsels. From 1845, when “ Sybil” was, 





Pp. 335-6. 
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published, to 1872. the agricultural labourer had left himself at the 
mercy of the “ natur: ra’ the “« only ” ‘leaders of the people ;” and 
has anybody forgotten the terrible pictures of his condition which 
were drawn for us in 1872? If Mr. Disraeli ever réally believed 
—which is doubtful—in his*theory of a peasantry led and protected 
“by the aristocracy, the revelations of 1872 ought to have dispelled 
his illusions. And if that sympathy to the poor, and hatred of 
oppression, which he so vehemently expressed, had: any reality, he 
would have range¢,binself on, the side of the Arch’s, and not on 
that of the Marneys. ; 

Finally, the contrast between the opinions expressed in “Sybil” on 
religion, and the political acts of Mr. Disraeli, is even more glaring 
than in the cases we have just alluded to. We have given several’ 
passages, not only from Mr. Disraeli himself, but also from his two, 
disciples, which prove to demonstration that Young Englandism 
meant Ritualism. 

“ And the hymn,” writes Mr. Disraeli, in “ Sybil, ” “was no more 
to-be chanted in the Lady’s Chapel, and the candles were no more 
to be lit on the high altar:” “The church convened to its solem- 
nities, under its splendid and almost celestial roofs, amid the finest 
monuments of art that the human hands have raised the whole 
‘Christian population:” “It” (the Church) “ shared equally among 
all its prayers, its incense, and its music, its sacred instructions, 
and the highest enjoyments that the arts could afford:” there is 
no meaning in words if such sentences as those are net to be in- 
terpreted as advocating Ritualism. 


These sentences, as the reader knows, are taken from “ Sybil.’ 
Let us now quote some other: words used by the writer of “Sybil” 
on this very same religious question. 


“J take the primary object of fhis Bill, whose powers, if it be 
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enacted, will be applied and extended impartially to all subjects of 
Her Majesty, to be this, o put down Ritublism.?* 


It probably will be recollected that those words were used by Mr, 
Disraeli in favour of the second reading of the Public Worship Act 
Quly 15, 1874). 

And be it remarked that Mr. Disraeli not only advocated this 
measure “to put down Ritualism,” but advocated it under very, 
remarkable circumstances. 

In the first place, the Bill was not originally brought in by the 
Government : it was introduced, as everybody knows, by an inde- 
pendent supporter of the Government—Mr. Russell Gurney. 
Again, the Bill had been opposed—had been violently opposed—by 
more than one of Mr. Disraeli’s most important colleagues. It had 
been opposed by Mr. Hardy, and it had been opposed by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. And it would never have passed into law chad 

_not Mr. Disraeli thrown over his colleagues, and: made almost 
desperate use of his authority as head of the Government; 

Farther, not satisfied in his zeal against Ritualism with threaten 
ing the split-up of his Cabinet, Mr. Disraeli went out of his way to 
insult one of the props of his Ministry. ‘“ My noble friend,” said~ 
Mr. Disraeli, speaking of Lord Salisbury, “ who.has been referred 
to by an honourable and learned gentleman, who has just addressed 
us with so much ability, was long a member of this House, and is 
well known to many members of this Parliament. He is not aman 
who measures his phrases. He is a great master of gibes, and 
flouts, and sneers.” + 

And why all this extraordinary zeal and ill-temper? Because 
there was a public cry—a mistaken and narrow-minded cry— 
— ee 

* Hansard, 3rd Series, ccxxi., 78, 
. t WarSard, 3rd Series cexxi., 1358-9. 
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agginst Ritualism, out of which some political capital could be 
made. Was Mr: Disraeli, in the face df such a chance, fofemem-+ 
ber his own enthusiastic defence of -Ritualism in younger days? 
Ritualism—Puritanism——what ere they to 27m? Ritualism .ap- 
peared a trump in 1845, Puritanism in’ 1874. What does a sen- 
sible man like Mr. Disraeli-care about, but playing the card. that 
wins the trick? 


- With “Tancred” we can. deal still more briefly than .with 
* Sybil.” 

_ Tancred is one of those young scions of nobility with the history 
of whose acts and feclings Mr. Disraeli has from his youth to his. 
old age been so fond of favouring the world. Tancred bears a 
closer resemblance to Lothair, the hero of Mr. Disraeli’s alt 
age, than to the “ Young Duke,” the hero of Mr. Disraeli’ youth. 
Tancred -and Lothair are grave personages, full of .enthusiasm 
and religion, They recoil with disgust from the palitical opinions 
that sway less profound souls, and painfully pant for a saving faith. 
The “ Young Duke” is the very reverse of all this. He is far'from 
being a grave, and far from being a proper person. His thoughts 
are of preity faces, appetising meats, choice wines, of balls, con- 
certs, and routs. Which picture is the more true to real life,.we 
leave to the decision of those acquainted with the manners and 
customs of our young nobility. 

Passing over the first ninety pages of ““Tancred,” in which:cookery 
and history, upholstery and religion, are alternately discussed, we 
come to an important conversation which takes place between 
Tancred and his father, the Duke of Bellamont. The Duke 
says: 


“+T wish I knew what your opinions were, my dear boy, or even 
your wishes.’ 
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“* Well? then, to do my duty” =. 

“Exactly ; you are a pillar of,the State—support the State.’ 

““CAh! if any one would tell me what the State is,’ said Lord 
Montacute, sighing. ‘It seems to mé that your pillars remain, 
but they support nothing ; in that case, though the shafts may be 
perpendicular and the capitals very ornate—they are no longer props, 
they are a ruin.’ 

“« You would hand us over, then, to the ten-pounders ?” 

“<They do not even pretend to be a State,’ said Lord Montacute. 
‘They do not even profess to support anything; on the contrary, 
the essence of their philosophy is, that nothing is to be established, 
and everything is to be left to itself.’ 

“<The common sense of this country and the fifty-pound clause 
“will carry us through,’ said the Duke. 

“«Through what ?’ inquired his son. 

“«This—this state of transition,’ replied his father. 

“ «4 passage to what ?” 

“Ab! that is a question the wisest cannot answer.’ 

“But into which the weakest, among whom I class myself, have 
surely a right to inquire.’ 

“* Unquestionably ; and I know nothing that will tend more to 
assist you in your searches than acting with practical men.’ 
" «6 And practising all their blunders,’ said Lord Montacute. ‘I 
can conceive an individual who has once been entrapped into their 
haphazard courses continuing in the fatal confusion to which he 
has contributed his quota; but Iam at least free, and I wish to 
continue so.’” 


Further on, this wonderfully wise and profound young man thus 
discourseth of existing things : 


«But I cannot find that it is part of my duty to maintain the 
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order of things, for I will not call it system, which at present pre- 
vails in our country. It secms to me that it cannot last, as nothing 
can endure, or ought to endure, that is not founded upon principle, 
and its principle 1 have not discovered. In nothing, whether it be 
religion, or government, or manners, sacred, or political, or social 
life, do I find faith, and if there be no faith, how can there be duty? 
Is there such a thing as religious truth ? Is there such a thing as 
political right ? Is there such a thing as social propriety? Are 
these facts, or are they mere phrases > And if they be facts, where 
are they likely to be found in England? Is truth in our church ? 
Why, then, do you support dissent? Who has the right ,to 
govern? A monarch? You have robbed him of his prerogative. 
The aristocracy? You confess to me that they exist by sufferance. 
The people? They themselves tell you that they are nullitiés. 
Every session of that Parliament in which you wish to introduce me, 
the method by which power is distributed is called in question, 
altered, patched up, and again impugned.’ ” 

And go our young nobleman continues to ask questions which 
may appear profound, but which are, in fact, extremely silly, until 
we meet at last this magnificent crisis in the conversation. The 
father is speaking : 

«You shall be master of your own actions. I offer you coun- 
sel—I give no commands, and as for the rest, Providence will 
guard us.” ; 


Mark the answer which Mr. Disraeli’s young man gives to this 
remark : 7 


“* [fan angel would but vistt our house as he visited the house of 
Lot, said Lord Montacute, in a tone almost of anguish.” 


Of course a pious father was not to be-outdone even“by a son 
who was such a good young man, and therefore replies in the fol- 
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1 fashion, which we need not say is exactly the way dukes, 


_ especially if they be Tories, speak to their progeny : 


ee Angels have performed their part,’ said the Duke. ‘We have: 
received instruction from One higher than angels. It is enough for 


~ all of us.’” 


And here Mr. Disraeli once more comes to the rescue of his 
good young man: ; 


« Tt is not enough for me,’ said Lord Montacute, with a glow- 
ing cheek, and rising abruptly ; ‘7 was not enough for the apostles, 
for although they listened to the Sermon.on the Mount, and par- 
took of the first Communion, it was still necessary that He should 
appear to them again and promise them a Comforter. J require 
one,’ he added, after a momentary pause, but in an agitated voice ; 
©7 must seek one. Yes, my dear father, it is of this that I would 

speak to you. It is this which for a long time has oppressed my 
spirit and filled me often with intolerable gloom, We must sepa- 
rate ; I must leave you. I must leave that dear mother, those be- 
ipted parents in whom are concentrated all my earthly affections ; 
but I obey an impulse that I believe comes from: above. Dearest 
and best of men (!) you will not thwart me; you will apeptte, you 
will aid me?’ 

«And he advanced and threw himself. into the arms of his 
father.” - 


This, scene has become really so touching, that we have to rush 


_ -icats in our eyes and throbs at our hearts—hurriedly past 


two or three pages of equally sublime and equally touching conver- 
s..tiun, to reach this point : é . 

«*In a word, it is the Holy Land that occupies my thoughts, 
ani I piypose to make a pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of my 
Eaviour! r 
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“The duke started, and sank again in his chair. 

“©The Holy Land! The Holy Sepulchre!’ he exclaimed, and 
repeated to himself, staring at his son. 

« Yes, sir, the Holy Sepulchre,’ repeated Lord Montacute, and. 
now speaking with his accustomed repose. ‘ When I remember 
that the Creator, since the light sprang out of darkness, has deigned 
to reveal Himsel#to His creatures only in one land; that in that 
land He assumed a manly form, and met a human death ; I feel 
persuaded that the country sanctified by sttch intercourse and such 
events must be endowed with marvellous ant peculiar qualities, 
which man may not in all ages be competent to penetrate, but 
which, nevertheless, exercises an irresistible influence upon his des- 
tiny. It is these qualities that many times drew Europe to Asia 
during the middle centuries. . . - It is time to restore and 
renovate our communications with the Most High. I, too, would 
kneel at that tomb; I, too, surrounded by the holy hills and sacred 
groves of Jerusalem, would relieve my spirit from the bale that 
bows it down; would lift up my voice to Heaven and ask, What is: 
Dury, and what is Farr? What ought I to Do, and what ought L | 
to BELIEVE?” 


Mr. Disraeli’s hero is not satisfied with thus opening his swelling 
heart to his father. His religious enthusiasm requires further 
guidance, and he seeks for a spiritual director. He goes in search 
of this—not to Westminster Abbey, not to the Brompton Oratory—- 
but, of all places in the world, to the counting-house of 2 Hebrew 
banker in the City! ‘ 

Here is the way in which Mr. Disraeli describes the interview 
between the heir to a 2ukedom and the man of business. It is, as 
will be seen, most true to nature: 


“A gentleman writing at a table rose as he came in, and, extend- 
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ing his hand, said, as he pointed to a seat, ‘ Iam afraid I have made 
. you come out at an unusual hour.’ 

“The young man in spectacles in the meanwhile retired. 
Tancred had bowed, and murmured his compliments, and his host, 
drawing his chair a little from the table, continued, ‘ Lord Eskdale 
tells me that you have some thoughts of going to Jerusalem.’ 

“<T have for some time had that intention.’ 

“Tt is a pity that you did not set out earlier in the year, and 
then you might have been there during the Easter pilgrimages. It 
is a fine sight.’ ‘ 

“Tt is a pity,’ said Tancred ; ‘but to reach Jerusalem is with 
me an object of so much moment, that I shall be content to find 
myself there at any time and under any circumstances.’ 

“Tt is no longer difficult to reach Jerusalem ; the real difficulty 
is the one experienced by the Crusaders, to know what to do when 
you have arrived there.’ 

«Tt is the land of inspiration,’ said Tancyed, slightly blushing ; 
“and when I am there I would humbly pray that my course may be 
“indicated fo me.’ 

“© And you think that no prayers, however humble, would obtain 
for you that indication before your departure ?” 

“« This is not the land of inspiration,’ replied Tancred, timidly. 

«‘¢ But you have your church,’ said Sidonia. 

“* Which I hold of divine institution, and which should be under 
the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit,’ said Tancred, dropping 
‘his eyes and colouring still more as he found himself already tres- 
passing on that delicate province of theology which always fasci- 
nated him, but which it had been intimated to him by Lord Esk- 
dale that he should avoid. = : 

*¢Ts it wanting to you, then, in this conjuncture?’ inquired his 
companions . 

“©T find its opinions conflicting, its decrees contradictory, its 
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conduct inconsistent,’ replied Tancred. ‘ I have conferred with" 
one who is esteemed its most eminent prelate, and I have left him 
with a conviction, of what I had for some time suspected, that in- 
spiration is not only a divine, but a local, quality.” 

“© You and I have some reason to believe so,’ said Sidonia. ‘ I 
believe that God spoke to Moses on Mount Horeb, and you believe. 
that He was crucified in the person of Jesus on Mount Calvary. 
Both were, at least carnally, children of Israel ; they spoke Hebrew _ 
to the Hebrews. The prophets were only Hebrews ; the apostles 

swere only Hebrews. The churches of Asia, which have vanished, 
were founded by a native Hebrew, and the church of Rome, which 
says it shall last for ever, and which converted this island to the 
faith of Moses and of Christ, vanquishing the Druids, Jupiter 
Olympius, and Woden, who had successively invaded it, was also 
founded by a native Hebrew. Therefore I say your suspicion, or 
your conviction is, at least, not a fantastic one.’ 

“ Tancred listened t6 Sidonia as he spoke with great interest, 
and with an earnest and now quite unembarrassed manner. The 
height of the argument had immediately surmounted all his social 
reserve. His intelligence responded to the great theme that had 
so long occupied his musing hours, and the unexpected character 
of a conversation which, as he had supposed, would have mainly, 
treated of letters of oredit, the more excited him. ‘ 

“¢ Then,’ said Tancred, with animation, ‘ seeing how things are— 
that I am born in an age and in a country divided between infidelity 
on one side, and an anarchy of creeds on the other; with none ~ 
competent to guide me, yet feeling that I must believe, for I hold 
that duty cannot exist without faith ; is it so wild as some would 
think, I would say is it~mreasonable that T should wish to do that 
which, six centuries ago, was done by my ancestor whose name I’ 
bear, and that I should cross the seas andé—— - 

“ He hesitated. 
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“« And visit the Holy Sepulchre,’ said Sidonia. 

“¢ And visit the Holy Sepulchre; said Tancred, solemnly, ‘for 
that I confess is my sovereign thought.’ 

“ «Well, the Crusades were of vast advantage to Furope,’ said 
Sidonia, ‘and renovated the spiritual held which Asia has always 
had upon the North. It seems to wane at present, but it is only 
the decrease that precedes the new development.’ 

“¢Tt must be so,’ said Tancred, ‘ for who can believe that a coun- 
try once sanctified by the divine presence can ever be as other 
‘lands? Some celestial quality, distinguishing it from all other 
climes, must for ever linger about it. 1 would ask those moun- 
tains, that were reached by angels, why they no longer receive 
heavenly visitants? I would appeal to that Comforter promised to 
man on the sacred spot on which the assurance of solace was made. 
I require a Comforter. I have appealed to the holy influence in 
vain in England. It has not visited me; I know none here on 
whom it has descended. I am induced, therefore, to believe that 
it is part of the divine scheme that its influences should be local; 
that it should be approached with reverence, not thoughtlessly and 
hurriedly, but with such difficulties and an interval of time, as a 
pilgrimage to a spot sanctified can alone secure.’ 

“‘Sidonia listened to Tancred with deep attention. Lord Monta- 
cute was seated opposite the window,.so that there was a full light 
upon the play of the countenance, the expression of which Sidonia 
watched, while his keen and far-reaching vision traced at the same 
time the formation and development of the head of his visitor. He 
recognised in this youth, not a vain and vague visionary, but a 
being in whom the faculties of reason and imagination were both 
of the highest class, and both equally developed. He observed that 
he was of a nature passionately affectionate, and that he was of 
singular adacity. He perceived that though, at this moment, 
Tancred was as ignorant of the world as a young monk, he pos- 
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sessed all the latent qualities which in future would qualify him to 
control society. When Tancred had finished speaking, there was a 
pause of a few seconds, during which Sidonia seemed lost in 
thought; then, looking up, he said: ‘Ht appears to me, Lord 
Montacute, that whal you want ts to penetrate the great Asian 
mystery. 

“Vou have touched my inmost thought, said Tancred, 
eagerly 111°* 


The portentous words with which this extraordinary passage 
concludes, are the puzzle which perplexes the reader during the 
two remaining volumes of “Tancred.” But neither Mr. Disraeli 
declares, nor has any ore else, we believe, ever discovered, what is 
the great Asian mystery. The world, as a result, has. generally 
come to the conclusion that the Asian mystery is one of those 
pompous nothings with which it is Mr. Disraeli’s delight to sur- 
prise mankind. He, if any man, appreciates the maxim, that the 
vulgar take ignofum pro magnifico. 

Before Mr. Disraeli sends his hero to the Holy Land, he, more 
suo, finds time to describe a number of social inanities—a silly 
flirtation, a good dinner at Greenwich, and a vast quantity of the 
shallow-profound political talks, of which so many specimens have 
beer given already. 

The many scenes and events in Eastern countries which Mr. 
Disracti describes, cannot here be noticed at any length. Of this part 
of “Tancred,” however, it should be said that it is really well 
written. Whether it is that his Oriental nature makes him more at 
home in Eastern scenes, or that his pride of race gives hin real 
inspiration, Mr. Disraeli has undoubtedly written of the East with 
an enthusiasm which has the merit of sincerity, and an eloquence 
which has the merit of purity; and sincere enthusiasm, and pure 
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‘eloquence are not qualities in which Mr. Disraeli generally shows 
himself rich. * 

Side by side with fine and true passages, however, there are many 
hollow and false. Mr. Disraeli's arguments in reference to the 
position and claims of his race are especially absurd ; but that is 
a portion of Mr. Disraeli’s teaching which we shall more con- 
veniently discuss im’ another part of this work. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with giving a few extracts dealing with other 
topics. First, Tancred several times expresses the opinion that 
something like a new revelation from above is required for the 
government of the world. Thus: \ 


“Jt cannot be denied,” at length said Tancred, with great calm- 
ness, “ that society was once regulated by God, and that now it is 
reguldfedby man. For my part, / prefer Divine to self-government, 
and I wish to know how it is to be attained.”* 


We have seen already that this young nobleman—-whom we are, 
we think, justified in calling extraordinary—expresses a desire for 
the visit,of an angel. We are not indisposed to think that young 
noblemerf do desire the visits of arfgels—in human form. How- 
ever, Tancred is not such as these; he wishes for something 
celestial ; and Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic courage, determines 
that this desire shall be gratified. Thus:* 

“Tis night ; a solitary pilgrim, long kneeling on the sacred soil, 
slowly raises his agitated glance to the starry vault of Araby, and, 
clasping his hands in the anguish of devotion, thus prays.” 


Then we are given Tancred’s prayer; and a very remarkable 
- prayer it, is. In it, as, indeed, all through the book, the idea is 
prominent, that Europe, ignorant, distractef, and guided only by 
human teaghers, must seek enlightenment and guidance from the 
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clearer intellect of Asia, and from the Divine teachers that tread 
Asia alone af all the continents of the world.”* 


Tancred addresses in his trouble, not the Divinity to whom 
Christrans generally appeal, but the God of the Jews. “‘O4/ 
Lord God of Israel, creator of the universe, zneffable Jehovah t. 
a child of Christendom, I come to Thine anctent Arabian allars to 
pour forth the heart of tortured Europe,” « 5 

«(Why are thou silent ?’”” continues this extraordinary address, 
“Why no longer do the messages of Thy renovating will descend 
on earth? Faith fades, and duty dics. A profound melancholy 
has fallen on the spirit of man. The priest doubts, the monarch 
cannot rule, the multitude moans and toils, and calls in frenzy on 
unknown-gods. If this transfigured mount may not again behold 
thee; if not again, upon shese sacred Syrian plains, Divingly may 
teach and solace man; if prophets may not rise again to herald 
hope ; af least, of all the starry messengers that guard Thy throne, 
let one appear, to save Thy creatures from a terrible despair.” 


Did any author ever write a passage more untrue to nature than 
this? Can any one fancy any young Englishman—not destined 
for Colney Hatch—expressing such ideas? : 

There are people in whose mguths such language would be 


+ 





* A writetin the “ Edinburgh Review,” Ixxxvi, (1847) says »—“* Zhés local 
feeling also pervadés the whole of Mr.Disracli's theory. ‘I know well,’ says 
Tancred, ‘though born in a northern and distant isle, that the creator of the 
world speaks with man only in this land ; and that is why I am here.’ (Pales- 
tine.) ‘Let men doubt of axioms,’ cries the Sheik, ‘but of one thing there 
can be no doubt, that God never spoke except toan Arab ;’ and:the angel of 
the vision exclaims, ‘the thoughts of all lands come from a higher source 
than men, ‘ dt the intel*ct of Arabia comes from the most High! ‘Ts it to 
be believed,’ writes Mr. Disraeli himself, ‘that there are no peculiar and 
eternal qualities in a land thus visited, which distinguishes it from all others? 
that Palestjne is like Normandy or Yorkshire, or even Athens or Rome?’” 
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intelligible. “To the orthodox Jew, Christianity must, of coursa, 
appear one great mistake; a form of folly, if not wickedness, 
originating in a blasphemous impostor. .To the Jew, the God of 
Israel is still the only God thought of; the divinities set. up since 
His time, are false gods; and it is ‘by His intervention the world is 

to be saved, But Mr. Disraeli is not an orthodox Jew : he prefers 
to call himself a Christian, although his ideas—as expressed in 
passages like that quoted—are as truly Hebrew as those of any 
Chief Rabbi. 

The angel, whom Mr. Disraeli creates in answer to the appeal 
of his hero, is really aw amusing personage; though, of course, he 
was not intended so to be. But, then, Mr. Disraeli can’t be ex- 
pected to do everything to perfection. If he cannot make an 

"angel, he, at least, has the merit of having made Christian bishops ; 
*not a small achievement for one of his race, character, and 
training. 

The angel is beyond all question a Hebrew; we sometimes 
think he is the very Hebrew who wrote the novel of “ Vivian 
Grey.” The familiar story of the superiority of the East in the 
eyes of God is repeated by the angel; and the world is recom- 
mended to return to the ways of the old Hebrew time, when the 
intercourse between God and man was frequent and intimate.* 

Finally, the message of the angel winds up with this strange 
passage—which surely must, by the bookbinder’s error, have been 
accidentally transposed from Mr. Disraeli’s earliest novel : 


“Cease, then, to seek in a vain philosophy the solution of the 
r ‘social problem that perplexes you. Announce the sublime and * 





* (The relations between Jehovah and his cre@ures can neither be too 
numerous nor too near. Jn the increased disignce between God and man, 
have growsmap all those devglopments that have made life mournful.”—IL., 
Pe 245. : 
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solacing doctrine of theocratic equality Fear not, faint not, falter 
not. Obey the impulse. of thine own spirit, and finda ready 
enstrument in every human belug.”* 


We feel we have inflicted on the feader quite enough of this 
Eastern phantasmagoria. The whole. thing is utterly unreal, and 
most of it is utterly insincere. We all know, too, that the princi- 
ples of action expressed are in amusingly glaring contradiction 
to the actions of Mr. Disraeli. In his public life, he has, ‘BS we 
all know, been quite content to follow European ways and "iets, 
He has used intrigue, flattery, and “constitutional inaccuracy,” it 
is true, as his chief instruments for advancement ; and ‘therein he ° 
may be following an Oriental rather than a Western creed. But 
he has not sought to make the monarch again divine; he has pro- 
pounded, but he has not solved the Asian mystery ; and we do not 
think he has ever laid claim to having received any message direct 
from Jehovah. He has simply, like an ordinary Englishman, stood 
for constituencies, oratzd from the hustings, proposed or seconded 
motions in the House of Commons, and divided after the debates. 
Of what meaning, then, all this gaseous rubbish about a new revela- 
tion from Asia ? 

If Mr. Cook, the excursion agent, had beery in existence when 
“Tancred” was published, we could have found some razson 
@'étre for the book. It really looks like the puff preliminary to a 
Cook’s tour in Palestine. 

Mr. Disraeli has taken good care that no weak-minded person 
should think that, in reading “Tancred,” he was reading the 
work of a man removed by religious enthusiasm from all interest 
in the practical affairs of life. Our author, on the contrary, has 
intervals of most lucid. not to say mean, common sense. He 
finds time—the Lord of Israel, the angel, and Mount Sinai not- 
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withstanding—to abuse the men who cannot be useful to him, and 
praise the men who can. Sir Robert Peel—whom Coningsby 
rapturously, and Sybil moderately praised—comes in for Many 
-arheavy blow in “Tagered;” for “Coningsby” and “Sybil” 
were written when Sir Robert Peel was still powerful, and “ Tan- 
cred” was published when Sir Robert Peel had fallen. The term 
which in “Coningsby” was monopolised by Lord Livérpool— 
Arch Mediocrity—is transferred in “ Tancred” to Sir Robert Peel; 
andshere is a passage which describes the ex-Premier with sufficient 
bitterness: ~ : aad : 


“Find a.man who, totally destitute of genius, possesses never- 
theless considerable talents ; who has official aptitude, a volubility 
of routine rhetoric, great perseverance, a love of affairs; who, 
embarrassed neither by the principles of the philosopher nor they 
prejudices of the bigot, can assume, with a cautious facility, the - 
prevalent tone, and disembarrass himself of it with a dexterous* - 
ambiguity the moment it ceases to’ be prédominent ; recommend: 
ing himself to the innovator by his approbation of change “in the 
abstract,” and to the Gonservative by his prudential and practic 
respect for that which is established; such a man, though he be 
one of an essentially small mind, though his intellectual qualities 
be less than moderate, with feeble powers of thought, no imagina- 
tion, contracted sympathies, and most loose public’ morality ; such 
‘a man is the individual whom kings and parliaments would select 
to govern the State or rule the Church.’”* 


In 1847 a Liberal Ministry had succeeded to the Conservative 
" Ministry of Sir Robert Peel; and the success of the. Liberals was 
in great part due to a malcontent group qf Conservatives, of which 
’ Mr, Disraeli was one of the leaders. The union, at first formed 
ET ry — — 
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* for the single purpose of expelling Sir Robert Peel from power, 
was not immediately dissolved when that object had been gained: 
The Protectionists, as we shall see, under Lord George Ben- 
tinck and Mr. Disraeli, actually, sat for awhile on the Liberal 
benches. . Mr. Disraeli, then, had at this period some reason for 
wishing to be on good terms with the leaders of the Liberals. 
There was some chance from them ; there was none, of course, 
from the party led by Peel. 

Mr. Disraeli, it need scarcely be said, followed with humblest 
obedience the guidance of his interests. One of the chief mem- 
bers of the Liberal Ministry was Lord Palmerston. Now, Mr. 
Disraeli had never missed an opportunity in writing or speaking to 
nearly his fortieth year" of attacking Lord Palmerston. He 
attacked ‘him as far back as the 1834 election at Wycombe ;* 
he attacked him in the most ferocious manner in the “ Runnymede 
Letters ;’+ and in the House of Commons in 1840, he had attributed 
nearly every misfortune that had fallen on England'to the malevolent 
influence of Lord Palmerston’s tenure of the Foreign Office. 
This was all right while Mr. Disracli was the expectant disciple of 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston was one of Peel’s opponents. 
But now that Mr. Disraeli has irrevocably broken with Peel, and 
has some expectations from the Liberals, the tone must be changed. 
Such a chapge was somewhat shameless ; but when did the shame- 
Jessness of an act terrify Mr. Disraeli ? ae 

“The superiority,” he writes, “of his” (Lord Palmerston’s) 
“information concerning the state of Syria to that furnished to 
the French minister was the real means by which he baffled the, 
menaced legions of our neighbour. A timid Secretary of State in 
the position of Lord Palmerston, even with such advantages might 





* See ante, p. 120. - 
t See ante, p. 252. 
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have faltered ; bul the weapon was placed in the hands of one who 
did not shrink from its exercise, and the expulsion of the Egyptians 
from Turkey remains a great historic monument alike of diplo- 
matic skill and administrative energy.””* 

Finally, one of the chief characteristics of the Young England 
school was mutual admiration. Lord John Manners dedicated his 
immortal poem to the Hon. Mr. Smythe (Lord Strangford); 
“ Most affectionately and admiringly” ; Mr. Smythe dedicates his 
“Historic Fancies” to Lord John Manners, as “the Sir Philip 
Sydney of his age.” But this exchange of compliments, high- 
flown and absurd as it is, was not high-flown or absurd enough for 
Mr. Disraeli. Mark this passage: 


“Sidonia welcomed Tancred, and introduced him to a guest 
who had preceded him, Lord Henry Sydney. 

“Tt was a name tliat touched Tancred, as i had all the youth of 
England, significant of a carer that would rescue public life from 
that strange union of lax principles and contracted sympathies 
which now form the special and degrading features of British politics. 
~ Tt was borne by one whose boyhood we have painted amid the 
fields and schools of Eton, and the spring time of whose earliest 
youth we traced by the sedgy waters of the Cam. We left him 
on the threshold of public life; and in four years Lord Henry had 
created that reputation which now made him a source of hope and 
solace to millions of his countrymen. But they were four years of 
labour which outweighed the usual exertions of public men in 
double that space. 

“ His regular attendance in the House of Commons alone had 
given him as much parliamentary experience as fell to the lot of 

‘gaany'of those who had been first returnedtin 1837, and had been 


therefore twice as long in the House. He was not only a vigilant 
~ 
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member of public and private committees, but had succeeded in 
appointing and conducting several on topics which he esteemed of 
high importance. Add to this that he togk an habitual part in 
debate, and was a frequent and effective public writer, and we are 
furnished with an additional testimony, if that indeed were wanting, 
that there is no incentive to exertion like the passion for a noble 
renown. Nor should it be forgotten that, in all he accomplished, 
he had but one final purpose, and that the highest. The debate, 
the committee, the article in the journal or the review, the public 
meeting, the private research—these were all means to advance 
that which he proposed as an object of his public life, namely, to 
elevate the condition of the people. . 
“ Although there was ne public man whose powers had more 
rapidly ripened, still it was interesting to observe that their maturity 
had been faithful to the healthy sympathies of his earlier years. 
The boy, whom we have traced intent upon revival of the pastimes 
of the people, had expanded into the statesman, who, 77 @ profound 
and comprehensive investigation of the elements of public wealth, 
had shown that a faded population is not a source of national 
prosperity. What had been a picturesque emotion had now become’ 
a statistical argument. ; 
“The material system that proposes the supply of constant toil 
to a people as the perfection of polity, had received a slaggering 
blow from the exertions of a young patrician, who announced his 
belief that labour had its rights as well as its duties, What was 
excellent about Lord Henry was, that he was not a mere philan- 
thropist, satisfied to rouse public attention to a great social evil, or 
instantly to suggest for it some crude remedy, A scholar and a 
man of the world, learned in history, and not inexperienced in 
human nature, he was sensible that’ we must look to constituent 
principles of society for the causes and the cures of greanational 
disorders. He, therefore, went deeply into the question; nor 
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shrank from. investigating how far those disorders were produced 
by the operation or the desuetude of ancient institutions, and how 
far it might be necessary to call new influences into political 
existence for their remedy, Richly informed, still studious, fond 
of labour, and indefatigable, of a gentle disposition, though of an 
ardent mind, yet calm, energetic, very open to conviction, but 

. possessing an inflexibility amounting even to obstinacy when his 
Course was once taken, a ready and improving speaker, an apt and 
attractive writer, affable and sincere, and with the undesigning 
faculty of making friends, Lord Henry seemed to possess all the 
qualities of a popular leader, if we add to them the golden ones— 
high lineage, an engaging appearance, youth, and a temperament 
in which the reason had not. been develeped to the prejudice of the 
heart.” 


Can the reader believe that this rhapsodical eulogium was 
written of Lord John Manners ? 

There are many, who sce in such descriptions of the patricians, 
latent satire. And the inane conversations of the Eton school- 
boys, the frequenters of the clubs, and the members of the deau monde, 
which we have quoted from “Coningsby” and others of Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels, may appear to some defensible on the ground 
that they are meant to ridicule. We cannot agree with this view. 
The satire, if satire it is intended to be, appears to us most clumsy: 
for it is utterly unlike life. But we do not believe Mr. Disraeli 
{meant to ridicule in these conversations and descriptions: the 
intention is flunkeyism, not satire. 
| We have now finished our examination of the “ Young England” 
novels of Mr. Disraeli; andwe have now to follow thewriter from the 
world of fiction to that of fact. It will bg instructive to observe 

.. the practical outcome of all the youthful enthusiasm, the religious 
ardour, *he philanthropy and the gush, with which we have been 
entestained in “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “Tancred.” 
452 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PEEL, THE PROPHET. 


E found it more convenient to criticise together the three 

novels in which Mr. Disraeli taught the gospel of Young 

England. The reader will have perceived that in doing so we had 

to pass over two different periods of time, in which Mr. Disraeli’s 

political position and political opinions were completely different. 

In the period when “ Coningsby” and “Sybil” were written, Mr. 

Disraeli was an admirer of Sir Robert Peel; in the period of 

“Tancred’s” publication, Mr. Disraeli was Sir Robert Peel's chief 

assailant. We will now resume, from the fifteenth chapter, the 
story of Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary carker. 

When Parliament reassembled after the general election of 1841, 
there could be no doubt that the Government of Lord Melbourne 
was ina minority. The Conservative leader at once took decisive 
action, and, a few nights after the meeting of Parliament, proposed 
a want of confidence motion. In the ensuing debate, Mr. Disraeli, 
of course, was one of the speakers. 

During the election, Protection and Free Trade were one of the 
many issues contested, and the Whig Cabinet had not obscurely 
hinted that they were ready to make some advances in th> direc 
tion of Free Trade. The body of the Conservative party, of course, 
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still adhered to Protection ; but their discreet leader had taken care 
to leave himself comparatively unpledged on the subject. 

Mr. Disraeli, naturally, took the cue from his leader. His 
speech, therefore, was directed to show two things: (1) that Free 
Trade was not a monopoly of the Whigs, and (2) that a Ministry 
under Sir Robert Peel would be far more likely to carry efficient 
Free Trade measures than the Ministry of Lord Melbourne. Such 
a line of argument, however inconsistent with Mr. Disraeli’s expres- 
sion of opinions on the same question a few years later, was yet 
in perfect consistency with his general plan of private and public 
life. The chief article of his own creed of conduct was that he 
should flatter those who could be useful to him. That article of 
belief he laid down in “ Vivian Grey,” and Mr. Disraeli has followed 
the example of his earliest hero with extraordinary fidelity. Mr. 
Disraeli’s chief article of belief on the conduct of political parties 
was that the Tory part} should filch all the cries and measures of 
the ‘Liberals. Above all things, he had taught that, if any-measure 
were particularly popular, the Tory party should run a race with 
the Liberals for its possession. 

Free Trade had the appearance, in 1841, of becoming a popular 
cry,which might be taken up very advantageously by a political party. 
And Mr, Disraeli may have thought that the Free Traders might 
be used for Tory purposes, just as he had formerly thought that 
the Radicals and the Chartists could be played off against the 
Whigs. The influence of those ideas may be easily traced in his 
speech, ; 

He began by completely denying that the policy of Free Trade 
would be retarded by the. accession of a Tory Ministry. The 

"Tories, not the Whigs, he contended, were the true Free Traders. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “ ¢he progress of commercial reform was only 
arrested-w the Reform Act.’ That is to say, the movement in 
favour.of Free Trade would have been advanced by the virtuous 
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Tories, had not the wicked Whigs intervened with their Reform 
Bill. This idea, that the Tories were the real Free Traders, ap- 
pears still more plainly in a succeeding passage : 


“ No man could pretend,” said Mr. Disracli, “that the late dis- 
solution of Parliament, or the want of confidence which the country 
had expressed in the Government, was i consequence of any sym- 
pathy in respect of the import duties; but it was because the ; 
Government was weak—inefficient—icapable of carrying those 
measures which they themselves believed to be necessary for the 
country.” 


Can anything be plainer than the meaning of this passage? The 
country, according to Mr. Disraeli, had declared against the Whigs, 
not “in consequence of any sympathy in respect of the import 

duties.’ What can that mean but this, that the Whig Govern- 
ment had not been defeated Jecause of their avowals in favour of 
Free Trade as against Protection. That is not the reason at all, 
says Mr: Disraeli, “but it was because the Government was . *+ 
incapable of carrying those measures which chey themselves beligvea 
to be necessary to the country.” Now, the measures which the Whig 
Cabinet ‘believed to be necessary tothe country” were, unquestion- 
ably, inter alia, “ Free Trade” measures. ‘Therefore, the verdict 
of the constituencies, according to Mr. Disraeli, was plainly 
that they desired a Conservative Ministry in place of a Liberal, be- 
cause a Conservative Ministry could, better than a Whig, carry Free 
Trade measures. : 

“This, then,” Mr. Disraeli went on, “ brought him to the con- 
sideration of the real question before the House, , The question 
was, not whether the proposed measures were necessary, but whether 
a discussion of those mecsures ought to be discussed or entered upon 
under the auspices of the present possessors of official power.”* 





= anne 
* Hansard, August 24th, 1841, 
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We will leave the question whether Mr. Disraeli was or was not 
inclined towards Free Trade in the earlier years of Sir Robert Peel's 
Administrationat this point, so far as the present speech is concerned. 
The evidence we have given already appears to us to establish: this 
conclusively : but we abstain from dwelling upon the subject, be- 
cause we shall be able to give presently still completer and more irre- 
sistible evidence in favour of our view. 

We pass, then, to another part of Mr. Disraeli’s speech. The 
reader has seen, from the chapters on the “ Young England ” novels, 
that Mr. Disraeli regretted the impotence of the Crown as one of 
the worst signs of the age. And many passages have also been 
quoted to show that Mr. Disraeli looked upon parliamentary insti- 
tutions with feelings of deep dislike and contempt. Well, during 
the election of 1841, as during the election of 1837, preference of 
the Queen for the Whig Cabinet was brought forward as an argu- 
ment in favour of Whig candidates. So unwise and unconstitu- 
tional a line of argument cannot meet with approval. But surely 
such was not the view of interference by the Throne which one 
wil expect from the man who speaks of the “clear sense,” 
and the “strong spirit” of George III. Surely such is not the 
view of the man who has sighed so heavily for the good old days of 
“anointed kings.” If Mr. Disraeli were faithful to the doctrines 
preached in his “ Vindication” and novels, the fact that the Minis 
try enjoyed the favour of the Crown, and therefore defied the power of 
the Commons, ought to have been an irresistible argument in favour 
of the Ministry. But it isnot so, however. When Mr, Disraeli stands 
up in a political assembly, the fantastic theories which he so fondly 
dwells on in his study, are completely forgotten; andthe man who 
might have been supposed, from his writings, to be the generous 
dreamer of most impracticable schemes, sfows a most practical 
acquaintance with the most ordinary and petty machinery of party 
warfare in a representative assembly. 
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“The time had been,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ when, if the name of 
the Sovereign had been mentioned as lately it had frequently been 
used and resorted to in the House 7 order to control and influence 
Parliament, such an atlempt would have been held up to public scorn 
and indignation ; but what would now be said of a Minister of the 
Crown if, when, by a vote of the House of Commons, it had been 
declared the Government with which he was connected was no 
longer able to conduct the affairs of the nation, that Minister defied 
the House of Commons by declaring the Government to which he 
belonged was supported by the Crown—the best support a Minister 
could have? And yet these words had fallen from the lips of one 
who formerly was the disciple of very different opinions, and no 
sooner had Parliament been dissolved than the Government had 
sent round their clandestine champions to every borough in the 
country, profaning the name of the Sovereign, as if the Majesty of 
England was a second candidate upon some paliry poll.” 


The vote of want of confidence in the Government was carried 
by the enormous majority of 90, and Sir Robert Peel was called to 
power. We have seen the pains Mr. Disraeli had taken to please 
the Conservative leader; how slavishly he had flattered him in the 
« Runnymede” letters ; how loudly he had sung his praises on the 
hustings ; how incessant he was in defending him from every assault 
in the House of Commons. We have seen how he had even conde- 
scended to write to Sir Robert Peel of his success at Shrewsbury. 
Vain labour ! Sir Robert Peel would have none of him. When the list 
of the Ministry was made out, Mr. Disraeli was not nominated even 
to an Under-Secretaryship. 

However poignant may have been Mr. Disraeli’s disappointment, 
he was able for the present to completely conceal his feelings. He 
continued to work with undiminished industry, and he continued to 
laud Sir Robert Peel with unabated zeal. On March 8th, 1842, 
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he made a long and carefully prepared speech on the diplomatic 
and consular service, moving the following motion : 

“ That it appears to this House that great inconvenience and in- 
jury to the public welfare have arisen from the civil affairs of Her 
Majesty in foreign countries being carried on by two distinct ser- 
vices ; and that, with a view of advancing those commercial inte- 
rests which at this moment so much occupy our consideration, it 
is expedient that measures should be forthwith taken to blend the 
consular with the diplomatic body.”* 

Mr. Disraeli’s argument was that the duties of consuls and 
ministers were so completely fused that it was absurd to keep up 
the distinct offices. In proof of this proposition, he brought for- 
ward a number of instances in which highly important political 
duties had been performed by consuls ; and he made a formidable 
array of the cost of the consular and diplomatic service to the 
country. In dealing with this part of his subject, he made some 
bold statements, not, we think, destitute of truth and justice : 

~“ But,” he said, “in proportion as the feelings of the people 
were attached to their old families, in proportion as they were glad 
to see the aristocratic scions of the country preferred to office, so a 
feeling of disgust was excited when they saw them thrust into 
situations merely on account of their connexions.” 

And, again: 

“ The consular establishment was considered a refuge for the 
destitute. All who were broken in fortune or reputation were 
made consuls, There were in many families one member who 
would do nothing, and for whom anything was thought to be good 
enough; invariably his relatives endeavoured to procure for him the 
situation of consul. This showed the influence of the proceedings 
of Government on public manners.”’+ 





* Hansard, March Sth, 1842. } Ibid. 
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In addition, Mr. Disraeli criticised many of the consular appoint- 
ments made by Lord Palmerston. This part of his speech gave 
Lord Palmerston some reason to say that Mr. Disraeli was, under 
the cover of a general motion, making a personal attack. Lord 
Palmerston was not slow to reply to the motion. Tet us give a 
few extracts—some of the hits are excellent : 


“The speech of Mr. Disraeli,” Lord Palmerston began by oe 
“was not even supported by assertion, far less by proof.” . 
“ The hon. gentleman has told the House, that for a length of time 
he had his attention steadily fixed upon ‘ Gazette’ after ‘Gazette,’ 
and that the whole of his attention had been directed to the 
appointment of consuls. But, however extensive the information 
to be derived from newspapers, the study of the ‘Gazette's’ is not 
equally profitable with a view to the enlargement of the mind and 
the improvement of the understanding.” “If the hon. gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to study the writers on the law of 
nations, and had gathered together proper materials for throwing 
a light upon the subject, instead of watching with such sedulous 
attention the appointments of consuls as they appeared in the 
‘Gazette,’ he might possibly, with the ingenuity and talent he 
possessed, have been furnished with better grounds for arriving ate 
full understanding of the subject to which his motion related.” 


Coming to the discussion of Mr. Disracli’s proposal, Lord 
Palmerston found it very easy to show that it was utterly absurd 
and impracticable. Mr. Disraeli, as has been said, proposed that 
the consular and diplomatic service should be fused. 


“‘ The proposal,” replied Lord Palmerston, “ showed how little 
the hon. gentleman understood the elemental principles of the 
duties of consuls.” “To diplomacy belonged the intercourse 
between nation and nation, and between the goveramen*of one 
country and the government of another. Consular duties relate to 
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the intercourse between the subjects of one country and the local 
authorities of another.”* rs : 


And then Lord Palmerston proceeded to show the vast difference 
between the duties of a consul and those of a minister. And, 
finally, he gave Mr. Disraeli, still writhing under his disappoint- 
ment from Peel, this cruel cut : 


“The hon. gentleman had indeed affirmed the general principle, 
that political adherents ought to be rewarded by appointments, and 
he regretted to observe an exception to that rule in the ‘person of 
the hon. gentleman himself. After the proof, however, of talent 
and ability, which the hon, gentleman afforded, although perhaps, 
not of great industry in getting up the details of his case, he 
trusted, that before the end of the session, the Government would 
overlook the slight want of industry for the sake of the talent, and 
that the House would see the maxim of the hon. member practi- 
cally applied to his own case.”+ * 


Sir Robert Pecl did not treat the motion of Mr. Disraeli with 
much greater courtesy than Lord Palmerston. “So far, then,” he 
said, “as authority went-—the authority of the House of Commons, 
appointing a portion of their body to consider the subject—there 
was, then, nothing in favour of the motion of the hon. member.” 





* Hansard, March 8th, 1842. 

+ Thus Mr, Disraeli replied to this taunt :—-" Mr. Disraeli, in reply, said, 
that he must offer his acknowledgments to the noble viscount for his courteous 
aspirations for his political promotion, Such aspirations from such a quarter 
must be looked upon as suspicious. The noble viscount was a consummate 
master of the subject ; and it the noble viscount ould only impart to him the 
secret by which he had himself contrived. to retain office during seven succes- 
sive adi@™istrations, the ygesent debate would certainly not be without a 
result.” 
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And in another part of his speech, the Premier used these words: 
“Tf, therefore, the hon. gentleman pressed his motion to a division, 
he should consider it his duty, with the full conviction that he was 
pursuing a sound constitutional course, to offer his negative to the 
proposition.” 

But Mr. Disraeli smothered his feelings, and in the debate on 
Sir Robert Peel's sliding scale, came out as a vigorous defender of 
the minister’s proposals. A short description of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measuréis necessary to understand Mr. Disraeli’s action : 

It was on the gth February, 1842, that Sir Robert Peel unfolded ‘ 
his plan for dealing with the Corn Laws, The speech which he 
delivered on this occasion, and on other occasions during this 
session, are somewhat astonishing. In those speeches Free Trade 
doctrines are distinctly enunciated, and the policy of 1846—which 
seemed to fall upon the political world like a summer cloud—is 
clearly foreshadowed. Here, in Sir Robert Peel’s own words, is a 
description of the existing Corn Law and of the law which he pro- 
posed in substitution. 

“At the present time,” said Sir Robert Peel, ‘the House is 
aware the duty varies in this way : when the price is 59s. and under 
6os., the duty is 27s.; it then diminishes 1s. in duty with every 
1s, increase in price, until corn reaches the price of between 66s. 
and 67s., when the duty is 20s. 8d.; it then falls 2s. in duty with 
the increase in price, so that when the price is between 68s. and 
69s. the duty is 16s. 8d. ; at 7os. the duty is 13s. 8d., and at 71s., 
ros. 8d. ; it then falls 4s. with each increase of price, so that at 
738. it is 2s. 8d., and at 73s. and upwards 1s. and no more.”* 


Sir Robert, before proceeding to detail his own plan, endeavoured 
to show that he would “aot really injure the agriculturist by the 
change. His argument was that the average price of wheat was © 


* “ Annual Register,” Ixxxiv., p. 22. 
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565., and that the duties he proposed would keep wheat at that 
average. And then he bursts forth into a statement like this, 
waich strikes one with astonishment : és 
“ Ttis utterly beyond your power, and a mere delusion fo say that, 
by any duty, fixed or otherwise, you can guarantee a certain price to 
de producer. It %s beyond the reach of the Legislature.”* 
ts it not evident from a sentence like this, that the dawn of 
enlightenment on the Free Trade question was already approaching 
‘ in Sir Robert Peel’s mind? The strangest and most instructive 
thing in such utterances, is that Sir Robert Peel’s mind was so long 
unable to see the results, to which the premises he admitted 
inevitably led. He says the price of corn cannot be kept up by 
Act of Parliament; and in the very speech in which he makes 
that statement, he proposes a scheme, the fundamental idea of 
which is that prices ca be kept up by Act of Parliament, 
“In 1835,” went on Sir Robert Peel, still dwelling on the idea, 
. “©when you had what some thought was a nominal protection to 
tHe amount of 64s., the average price of wheat did not exceed 
398. 8d., and Lagan repeat, that it is enly encouraging delusion to 
hold out the hope that this species of protection can be afforded to the 
agriculturtst.” 


When we come to the proposal of the Premier, we find still 
clearer evidence of his advance towards the doctrines of Free 
Trade. Sir Robert proposed that when corn is at 50s., and under 
51s., a duty of 20s. should be imposed, and that in no case should 
that amount of duty be exceeded. And then, as the price of corn 
increased, the duty was to decrease, until, when corn reached 74S. 
the duty was to cease altogether. The contrast Between the 
existing import duties and those proposed by Sir Robert Peel, is 
thus gen in the Premier’s own words : 


© Annual Register,” Ixxxiv., p. 24. 
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_ “When corn is at 59s. and under ‘6os., the duty av present is 
27s. 8d, When corn is between these prices, the duty I propose is: 
13s. When the price of corn is at 50s., the existing duty is 
36s. 8d., increasing as the price falls; instead of which I propose, 
when corn is at sos., that the duty shall only be 205., ang that that 
duly shall in no case be exceeded. (Hear, hear.) At 56s. the exist- 
ing duty is gos. 8d.; the duty I propose at that price is 16s. +At 
6os. the existing duty is 26s. 8d.; the duty I propose at that price 
is 72s. “At 63s. the existing duty is 23s. 8d.; the duty I propose 
1s gs. At 64s. the existing duty is 22s. Sd. ; the duty I propose is 
8s. At 70s. the existing duty is ros. 8d.; the duty I propose is 
5s.” : oer 
That ts to say, Sir Robert Peel's scheme reduced the protective 
duties on corn by considerably more than one-half. ; 

This evidence appears to us to completely prove that Sir’ Robert 

Peel’s Corn Law of 1842 was a distinct advance in the direction ot 

Free Trade. But the speech the Premier made in introducing his 

tariff points still more clearly to the conviction that Sir Robert's 

mind had by this time abandoned many of the principal articles’ of 

the Protectionist’s creed. , 

In the first place, the duty was removed from more than 750 
articles of food.* Among those articles were bacon, hams, coffee, 
and cocoa. However, those articles might not appear of much import- 
ance in the eyes of the representative of the Agricultural Interest ; 
and it may be argued that the removal of duties upon them fnight 
be proposed without raising the suspicion in the minds of Sir 

Robert’s country friends that he was faithless to Protection. 

But assyredly the representative of the Agricultural Interests is 
not indifferent to cattle and beef? Well, Sir Robert Peel’s tariff 
reduced the duty on live cattle from an absolutely prohibitory duty 





* Prentice, “ History of the Anti-Corm Law League,” I., 334 
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to £1 pef head of cattle. Fresh beef, previously prohibited, was 
to be admitted at a duty of 8s. per cwt.: “and,” continues. our 
authority,* ‘a great outcry arose among the graziers.”” 

Some of the general statements to which he committed himself 
show stil] more clearly even than his proposals that Sir Robert Peel 
had, in 1842, abandoned many of his old Protectionist ideas. 
“Speaking generally,” he said, stating the principle of his tariff, 

‘we have also sought to remove all prohibitions—all absolute pro- 
hibitions—upon the import of foreign articles, and we have endea- 
voured to reduce duties which are so high as to be prohibitory to 
such a scale. as may admit of a fair competition with domestic 
product.”+ And in another part. of his speech Sir Robert Peel 
ased this remarkable sentence: “J delieve shat on the general prin- 
tile o Free Trade there ts now no great difference of opinion, and 
* that all agree in the general rule that we should purchase in the 
“cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” 

And, then, this observation having been received with ironical 
cheers, he went on to say: “I know the meaning of that cheer. I 
’ donot now wish to raise a discussion on the Com Laws’or the 
_Sugar duties, which I contend, however, are exceptions to the gene- | 
val tule, and I will not go into the question now.’ 

_ So far we have quoted from Sir Robert Peel's description of his 
own commercial measures in 1842. We will now give some of the 
estimates formed of it by men who were hostile both to the Premier 
and tq the Premier’s proposals. . 
"In the-first place, Sir Robert Peel’s proposals produced a split iri 
the Cabinet, ‘They were not adopted,” to quote the words of his 
memoirs, “till wer considerable discussion,” and, ‘ were not 








ag re 
* Prentice, I., 334. % 

¢ Hansard, May soth, 1842, p. 354. 

t Hansard, May roth, 1842, p. 382. 
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effected without great murmuring and some opgn opposition to the’ 
Government on the part of many of its supporters.”* : 

The Duke of Buckingham retired from the Cabinet, and, when 
called upon for an explanation in the House of Lords on the day 
Parliament met, his reply ¢ was that his opinions on the. Corn Law 
had remained unchanged, and. that an alteration had been proposed * 
in the Corn Law which was in antagonism to those opinions; that 
is to say, he resigned because Sir Robert Peel’s proposals appeared: 
to him to some extent an abandonment of Protectionist principles. 
And, when the Corn Law Bill was brought before the House of 
Lords, the duke denounced it as “a measure prejudicial to the~ 
farmer, and subversive to the agricultural interest.”{ And, with. 
regard to Sit Robert Peel's other commercial measure, the duke: 
“ considered the tariff to be an alarming proposition.”§ 

The Duke of Richmond, another pillar of Conservatism ‘ang 
Protection, was equally dissatisfied with the measures of theleader - 
of the Conservative and Protectionist party. . 

“ He did not wish to say that there was great danger to be ap-, 
prehended from the change; he only desired to express his own 
great and deep anxiety on the subject.||” ‘‘ He trusted that the . 
present Bill would not be found to be a step towards getting rid of ; 
that Protection, without which, in his opinion, the agricultural a 
interest would be destroyed." 

Nor was there any want of murmuring from the farmers’ friends. 
Pu the popular House of slurs eae One Tory, Mr. Christppher,, 

ened lr 





* “ Memoirs of Sf Robert Peel.” By Lord Stanhope and the Rt. Hon. E. 
Cardwell, M.P. Parts II.-III., pp. 100-1. : 
t ‘‘ Annual Register,” Lexxiv., eo. 
} Hansard, April 18th, 1842, p. 608, 
§ Ibid, July 7th, p. 1095. 
{] Ibid, May 24th, 1842, p. 682, 
q Ibid, p. 965. 
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described by the ¢ Annual Register” *.as a “ leading advocate of 
the farming interest,” actually proposed a counter‘proposition to 
that of his chief, namely, that the scale of duty should begin at 
+ 2gs., in place of at 208. . : 
in the course of the debates,-Lord Worsley taunted the 
Tory members whg had remajned faithful to-Sit Robert Peel's 
guidance : 





“Lord Worsley was satisfied that if the measures brought 4or- 
ward by Her Majesty’s present Government had been*proposed by 
the late Government, hon. gentlemen opposite would have com- 
plained loudly of the Free Trade principles involved in thése 
measures.” . , : 


It was partly in reply to those taunts tha: Mr. Blackstone, a 
Tory member, announced his determination to desert his chief, 

“He was not ashamed,” said Mr. Blackstone, “‘ to sdy that he 
had been returned to that Parliament because he favoured maasures 
of protection to the British farmer. He might be considered pre 
sumptuous in taking that course, but other hon. members for agri- 
cultural counties had expressed their alarm at the measure of ‘the 
right hon, baronet, and he felt the same’alarm. He felt quite’satis- 





+ 
* Ixxxivs 54. 

+ Mr. Christopher was not proposing a scheme which had suggested itself 
to him alone, but was making himself the organ of a certain section of opinion 
outside. The Agricultural Association held a meeting at Aylesbury, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Buckingham, and having expressed dissent from 
the action of the two Aylesbury members, who were favourable to the Govern- 
ment proposals, passed the following resolution : That it is the opinion of 
this meeting that the farmer should be protected to the amount of 60s, per 
quarter, whilst the proposed scale of Sir Robert Peel’s Government extends 
that pagtection to only 56s. per quarter.” (@ Annual. Register,” Ixxxfv. p. 54). 
Thus Mr. Disraeli’s own®county protested against Sir Robert Peel’s measure. 
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fied that he should be justified in the eyes of his constituents in 
giving his opposition to it:” 4 





Next let us quote some of the opinions pronounced by the press 
on Sir Robert Peel's proposals.: 


+ 





The “Examiner” (March rath, 1842) quotes an amusing commentary on 
the rencontre between Lord Worsley and Mr. Blackstone : 

‘By the time the Corn Law has received the Royal assent, some of the 
country gentlement will probably be beginning to take meastires for-opposing 
jt. One ultra-Tory member was found, on Wednesday night, daring, expagh 
not only to'speak, but in addition to vote against it, The speaking against it 
was no novelty on the part of the country gentlemen; but the voting in 
accordance with the speech was unique. The example of Mr. Blackstone did 
not fail to produce its effect. He operated, indeed, ad modu recipientis, OD 
the slow nature of the squires. It induced none, indeed, to follow it (Mr, 
Blackstone walked into’ the lobby without a friend), but. it startled Mr. Buck, 
fit representative of what Lord Howick called the ‘barbarous’ agriculture of 
Devonshite, to such a degree as to suggest to him the notion that it was 
necessary to attempt some excuse for voting the reverse of former pledges. 
Some more lively and sensible natures it acted on to such a degree that early in. 
the evening they went away. The progress of conscientious conviction 
continued to the end of the debate; and Lord Worsley’s taunting speech 
comp¥ied, in one instance, the work of Mr, Blackstone. An English country 
member, who sat opposite to his lordship, and who, during the course of his 
speech, is said to have exhibited to the adjoining Commons the outward and. 
visible signs of a wholesome remorse, rose when strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and rushed out of the House. Others, we are told, were seen to rise 
as if about to take the same bold step, to falter midway, and to end by 
pausing at the door until it was locked, and they could only remain and vote 
for the detested Bill. 

“Many acute and experienced heads are of opinion that if the further 
progress of the Corn Bill is vigorously opposed, the country gentlemen will so 
far recover their wits, and get so much spirit, that nearly a dozen may vote 
against the third reading. “Of such an exhibition of heroism we confess that 
we have no expectation, A country gentleman begins to calculate on-con+ 
sequences when they have begun to operate.” ~ —_ 
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“Tt moves,” writes the “ Examiner,” March 1ath, 1842; “the 
monopoly is on the slide; the pending Corn Bill, as Lord Howick 
says, is the precursor of more important changes ; what it will do 
may be inconsiderable, but what it may undo is of vast moment, 
The scale is shrinking, and if Sir Robert Peel be suffered in 
power so long, next session, or the session after, he may propose 
another modification, ‘small by degrees, and beautifully less.’ The 
thing is in sure progress towards the bourne whence no bad law 
returns ; but, in the interval between unsettlement and the com- 
mencement of positive improvement, there is a loss of time inju- 
rious to important interests”... 


So writes a Radical organ of Sir Robert Peel’s measure. Now 
let us take a Protectionist organ. 


The “ Agricultural Advocate ”’* writes : 

“For Sir Robert Peel has been reserved the unenviable distine- 
tion of inflicting on the industrious classes of his countrymen a 
larger measure of injury than they ever sustained at the hands of any 
foreign foe, or of any English statesman in past times. His whole 
life has been spent in advancing the interest of the consumers at 
the expense of producers. In the production of mischief (unin. 
tentional mischief, it is true) Sir Robert Peel has always been 
Consistent with himself. By a singular infelicity, all his successes 
in public life have been the harbingers of national calamity.” 

Finally, let us take the following very significant little paragraph, 
which the “ Examiner ” (March rath, 1842), quotes from the “Tyne 
Mercury”: 

i“ Longtown, within some stone’s throw of the country seat of 
Sir James Graham, has shown its detestation of the new Corn Law 
by burning Sir Robert Peel in effigy.” ow 

We have up to this quoted exclusively from contemporaneous 





. 
* Quoted in the “ Examiner,” March 12th, 1842. 
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‘evidence. But, as the reader is aware, one of the pleas offered by 
Sir Robert Pec] and his defenders for his abandonment of Protec- 
tion in 1846, was that he had already advanced a considerable dis- 
tance towards Free Trade in 1842. 

“Sir Robert Peel's policy,” writes his kinsman, Sir Lawrence 
Peel, “was to proceed experimentally, to put the principles of Free 
Trade still further to the test of experience, and to proceed gradu- 
ally in the course, as success might point to further probations. 
“He was entering upon an experimental and gradual course, and 
where it was to lead, was not as yet clear to his own understanding. 
The final separation of Sir Robert Peel and the party with which he 
had uniformly acted was nof occasioned by the adoption of any new 
principles in the mind of the Conservative leader—it was not the 
result of the development of any principles which had been sup- 
pressed before he was an avowed Free Trader, but it was the mere 
consequence of the necessity of following up in office, consistently 
and fully, those principles which he had constantly avowed.’"* 

And the same writer says in another passage : 

“ Str Robert Peel had been, as 1 have said, always a free Trader. 
The questions to which he had declined to apply those principles 
had been viewed by him as exceptional. The Corn Law had been 
so treated by many able exponents of the principles of Free 
Trade.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in the “Memoirs” published after his death, 
makes practically the same statements. He tells us that, before he 
brought forward his measures in 1842, he “laid his ideas in the 
form of written memoranda before the members of his Cabinet.” } 





* «A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel.” By Sir Law- 
rence Peel, p, 282. : 
ft P. 283. 
$ “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peol.” By Earl Starhope and the RtCcton. E. 
Cardwell, M.P. Darts IL-ILL, p. 100. 
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“In the first of these memoranda,” he writes, “I recommended 
my colleagues to undertake the revision of the Corn Laws of 1828 
as an act of the Government. In the second, after I had procured 
their assent to the principle of revision, I submitted a proposal in 
respéct to the extent to which such revision should be carried, and 
to the details of the new law. That proposal was ultimately 
adopted, after considerable discussion in Cabinet, and a Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons at an early period of the ses- 
sion of 1342, which finally passed into law, providing for a mate- 
rial diminution in the amount of the import duties on tho several 
kinds of forciyn grain. The prohibition which then existed on 
the import of foreign cattle and meat was removed in the same 
session, and their import permitted on moderate rates of duty.” 





And in one of the memoranda submitted to the Cabinet occurs 
this noteworthy sentence: 


« We must assume, I think, that the import of foreign corn is 
necessary for the subsistence of the people, excepting in years of 
extraordinary abundance, or after a succession of favourable har- 
vests." 


And there is also in the “ Memoirs” this remarkable statement : 


“During the discussions in Parliament on the Corn Law of 1842, 
Iwas more than once pressed to give a guarantee (so far as a 
minister could give it) that the amount of protection established by’ 
that law should be permanently adhered to; but, although T did 
nl& then contemplate the necessity for further change, 1 uniformly 
refused to fetter the discretion of the Government by any such 
assurances as those that were required of me.” 





* Part IIL, Appendix, p. 331. 
¢ Memaizs, Part IL, lor. This startling assertion of Sir R. Peel, published 
after his death, is confirmed By evidence from the year 1842, as the following 
extract from a newspaper of that date will show + 
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We have postponed cur quotations from Sir Robert Peel's 
memoirs because it might have been supposed that their evidence 
was not completcly trustworthy. Those memoirs were written 
years after 1842, and ata time when it became necessary to show 
that the opinions of 1842 and those of 1846, were, to some extent, 
similar. However, we have shown, from Parliamentary reports, 
published in the year 1842 itself,—-at a time when any future 
chanyres could not have been contemplated,—that Sir Robert Peel 
did, as a matter of fact, make a considerable step in advance to- 
wards Free Trade and from Protection in the year 1842, and that. 





“We did not hesitate to declare, on the first introduction of the plan of” 
Sir R. Peel, that it would be foynd to bear very hardly on the farmers, 
compared with the proposal of Lord John Russell; and we now find this’. 
opinion adopted by the ‘Times,’ the chief supporter of the -present 
Government, which says, ‘ Whatever be the merits or demerits of Sir Robert 
Peel’s scheme, there is little doubt that it has at'least this characteristic—that 
js WALL ADMIT FOREIGN CORN AT A VERY MUCH LOWER AVERAGE DUTY 
‘HAN THE WIGS’ PROPOSAL.’ And the same paper further adds, with the - 
intention of showing that Sir R. Peel's measure is but a stepping-stone to the 
total abolition of the Corn Laws, these remarkable words: ‘The proposition 
of Sir R. Peel will give a certain amount of immediate relief. an: so much good 
will be once for all gained to the public; while, if the principle of a sliding 
scale be really so vicious as we conclude it to be, the practical operation of the~ 
new law will supply new proof that it is so, and so lead to further change 
as certainly as experience under the new Jaw of 1829 has led to the presént 

+ legislation. Nothing can be more expressive than the declaration of Ministers, . 
that they have not fimality in view in this proposal. They laugh at the 
doctrine, they scout the word.” The italics in every case in this extrack 
appear in the original, In what newspaper, will it be guessed, does this 
passage occur? Why, in the “Shrewsbury Chronicle,” of Feb, 28, 1842. 
Thus, the fact that Sir R. Peel’s measures of 1842 were regarded as an 
abandonment of Protection, was brought homie to Mr. Disraeli in the most 
striking mafner, We know the importance members of Parliament are 
compelled to attach to the utterances of the papers, pnblished in tha localities 
they represent, 


. 
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his measures were so regarded by himself, his friends, and his 
foes. 7 
Now, everybody is aware that Mr. Disraeli owes his advance- 
ment in a very considerable degree to his denunciations of Sir 
Robert Peel for that minister's abandonment of Protectionist prin- 
ciples in 1846. As Mr. Disraeli was so furious in his zeal for Pro- 
tection in 1846, we would naturally assume that he would be found 
among the opponents of Sir Robert Peel's partial desertion of 
Protection in 1842. And this we should be the more inclined to 
expect from the fact that the very men with whom Mr. Disraeli 
acted in 1846 were prominent in their opposition to the policy of 
1842. It has been seen that the Duke of Richmond was one of the 
most vehement opponents of Sir Robert Pecl in 1842. It will be 
seen afterwards that the Duke of Richmond was one of the most 
vehement of Sir Robert Pcel’s opponents in 1846. And Mr. Disraeli 
could have done little in 1846 without this same Duke of Rich- 
mond, Beyond all doubt, Mr. Disraeli must oppose the Free 
Trade measures of Sir Robert Peel. The reader will see: we give 
’ Mr. Disracli’s speech exactly as it appears in Hansard : 


“Mr, Disraeli said, with reference to the accusation made on 
the other side of the House, that the right hon. baronet at the head 
.of the Government had repudiated principles when in opposition 
which he had adopted when in office, that that charge had been made 
without due examination of the facts of the case. He did not think 
that the hon. gentlemen opposite had succeeded in making out their 
-tlaim to being, peculiarly, the originaigrs of the principles of Free 
Trade; and, as it was of great importance that the House should 
have as correct a knowledge as possible as to the pedigree of those 
particular dogmas, that gentlemen opposite sfould not continue to 
- consider that the country was indebted to themselves for the doc- 
strines of Freq Tfade, or “gentlemen on his own side imagine that 
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those doctrines were of such recent and modern invention as was 
generally supposed, he might be allowed to remind the House 
that it was Mr. Pitt who first promulgated them, in 1787. At the 
time when this country had been deprived of the great colonial 
market of America, he was Jed to look round for new markets on 
the continent of Europe, and first developed that system which he 
considered should form the future commercial policy of the 
country. Mr. Pitt said, that we must begin to carry on commerce 
upon a system of complete reciprocity—that we must lower our 
duties, and consolidate our customs. This was at atime when 
the Whigs ranked among their number such names as those of 
Fox, Sheridan, Burke, Sir Philip Francis, and the distinguished 
relative of the noble viscount (Viscount Howick) opposite, and yet 
Mr. Fox, on a question in which the principles of the then pro- 
posed commercial policy was discussed, denounced those new 
principles of commercial reciprocity, and said they formed 
altogether a new system, in which not only were the established 
doctrines of our forefathers departed from, but all the essential 
principles on which our commerce had been previously conducted, 
were to be changed and abandoned. Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan 
also strongly opposed the commercial system recommended by Mr. 
Pitt. In the House of Lords, too, the opposition to it was still 
more strong and efficient, and the opinions of Mr. Pitt upon com- . 
merce were so far in advance of the age, that not even a member 
of his own Government in the House of Lords was willing or 
competent to become their advocate. The task devolved on Lord 
Hawkesbury, not then a membef of the Administration; an able 
man, whose mind had been directed to such studies. Yet he could 
not maintain the controversy against the violent assault of Bishop * 
Watson, who brought forward a mass of statistical details, rare 
materials of parliamentary debate in those days, to prove “at the 
system of Mr. Pitt was utterly erroneous, and that the first method . 
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of carrying “it into effect, namely, a commercial treaty with France, 
was pregnant with ruin to British trade. It was the repeated attack 
of Bishop Watson, and its effect on, the audience to which it was 
addressed, that brought from his retirement the most remarkabic 
man of his age, Lord Shelburne. Let hon. gentlemen read and 
digest the speech delivered by Lord Shelburne in answer to Bishop 
Watson on the French treaty; and they will then find that instead : 
of that great progress, which we are too apt to suppose public men 
have made of late years, in the science of political economy, we 
were at this moment far behind many of the great statesmen who 
flourished at the end of the last century. Zhe principles of Free 
Trade were developed—and not by Whigs—fifly years ago; and how 
was uw, that the Whig party now came forward and contended that 
they were the originators of these opinions? But what was the 
conduct of the Pitt party after the peace? Was the party which 
originally brought Free Trade principles into notice at that perwod, 
false to those principles? If that question were fairly examined, tt 
would be found that exactly the reverse was the case, and that, on 
the very first possible occasion, the Administration of Lord Liverpool 
showed itself in advance of the years upon the question of a greater 
freedom of trade. Before Mr. Huskisson received his greatvand 
beneficial influence on the commercial legislation of this country, 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Robinson had carried a series of measures, 
founded on the true principles of this commerce ; and Mr. Huskis- 
son only prosecuted their system, and in which (sic) the right hon. 
baronet now proposed, it was manifest, that he was doing neither 

“more nor Jess than carrying into effect principles which originated 
with Mr. Pitt. Zhe conduct pursued by the right hon. baronet was 
tn exact harmony—in perfect consistency—awith the principles in 
reference to Free Trade laid down by Mr. Pitt, and his reason for 
saying Gs much, was to refute the accusations which had been 
brought against the present Government, that, in order to get into, 
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“and being in, to keep office, they had changed their Gpinions on 
these subjects.” * 


We do not profess to fully understand this speech of Mr. Disraeli; 
nor do we believe that he quite understood it himself. Above all 
things, it is hard to know what he desired to express by the word 
Free Trade. In another speech, quoted later on, we shall find that 
Free Trade is used in asense peculiar to Mr. Disraeli himself. 
Suffice-it to say for the present on this point that Mr, Disraeli in 
defending Free Trade, whatever he meant by Free Trade, and in 
claiming it as a dogma of Toryism, was understood to be defend- 
ing the proposals of Sir Robert Pecl. 

Thus, when Mr. Disraeli sat down, the following significant com- 
ments are made on his speech: ‘ 


“ Mr. Hunte did not mean to follow the hon. member (Mr. 
Disraeli) who had just sat down, in tracing back for the origin of 
Free Trade principles, being perfectly content with finding that those 
principles were now to be acted upon. » + s+ Although the 
hon. member had claimed credit for his party as Free Traders, he (Mr. 
Hume) could only hail the hon. gentlemen opposite as proselytes to 
those principles which had been advocated by hon. gentlemen on that 
side of the House; but he cared not to which side of the House the 
credit belonged, being satisfied that the principles of Free Trade had 
at length been adopted.” 

And, again, Mr. Hume says: . 

“ His only regret was, that the right hon. baronet did not extend 
the principle which he applied to other articles of food—to corn. 
He regarded the present measure as an instalment, and it was on 
that ground that he failed it as an advantage to the country, 
especially coming as it did from the members of the Cabinet two 








* Hansard, 3 S. lxiii., 390-2, May roth, 1842. 
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had become converts to the opinion that the principle of Free Trade 
would improve the circumstances of the couniry.™* 

In the earlier portion of the session of 1843, Mr. Disraeli con- 
tinued to act the part of a supporter of Sir Robert Peel. He, how- 
ever, had already begun to abandon his slavish and never-ending 
eulogies of the Premier, having probably by this time learned . 
that Sir Robert Peel was determined to have nothing to do with 
him. Accordingly he tries another part. He endeavours to appear 
in the ré/e of common instructor of both sides of the House; and 
delivers some} apparently profound and certainly startling disserta- 
tions with all the self-complacency and sang-froid of Vivian 
Grey. ; ; 

His favourite topic for awhile was the old one, of which we 
have heard so much—that Iree Trade was a Tory invention. 

On February 13th, 1843, Lord Howick (the present Earl Grey) 
brought forivard a motion in favour of a committee to inquire 
into the state of the country. 


Mr. Disraeli said among other things : 


“Gentlemen opposite.were fond of assuring the House that the 
country was indebied to them for those more diberal principles. of 
commercial intercourse which were generally received at the pre- 
sent day. But the gentlemen opposite were a little in error in this 
respect ; those principles are of a much older date in this country 
than gentlemen opposite may find it convenient to recollect. They 
were principles which had their parliamentary origin at the period 
when we lost our American colonies. That, as everybody knew, 
was a period of gloom, darker even than the present ; our,com- 
mercial and trading interest had fallen to the lowest point of 
depression ; and Mr. Pitt then announced the necessity of recon- 
struoting our commercial system on principles of free intercourse 
——— ae 








* Hansard, 3 S. Ixiii., 392-3, May roth, 1842. 
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and reciprocal advantage. The old prohibitions and monopolies 
that were the consequence of the colonial system were to be swept 
away. And who opposed him? The Whigs.” 

And, then, Mr. Disraeli went on to tell his old tale of how Pitt's 
Free Trade principles were developed by succeeding Tory statesmen: 
by Mr. Robinson, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Huskisson. 

“And what,” then asks Mr. Disraeli, “prevented the full 
development of the commercial system of Lord Liverpool, @ system 
fourtied on the principles of Tree Trade.” 

Can any one guess what is Mr. Disracli’s answer to this 
question? 

“Why, the Reform Bill,” exclaims Mr. Disracli. “It was the 
Reform Bill,” he goes on, “that had arrested the progress of com- 
mercial development in this country, as well as the improvement of 
so many other things.”* ' : 

Js this the same gentleman who thanked God, in tHe year 1832,, 
that the Reform Bill had bestowed the franchise on the electors of 
Wycombe?f ae oe, as ay OO 
® Hansard, 3 S. Ixvi., 628-9, Mr. Ross, a Liberal member who followed 
Mr. Disraeli, mace a happy retort to this part of Mr. Disracli’s speech, “Nay, 
he” (Mr, Disraeli), said Mr, Ross, “ traces all this mischievous opposition to 
the Reform Bill, Now, I grant the Reform Bill was the means of abolishing © 
a certain sort of Free Trade—I mean the Free Trade in rotten boroughs.” Mr. 
Disraeli admired this retort so much as to remember it for three years, and 
then use it, slightly varied in form, as his own. 

+ Itvwill be remembered that, between the June election of 1832 at 
Wycombe, and the election of December, the Reform Act came into force. 
‘As will also be recollected, the effect of the Act was to increase the electorate 
from about 50 to nearly 2c0 votes. Here is how Mr. Disraeli commented on 
the change thus produced by the Act, which he so strongly denounces in 1843. . 
“This day he came forward to perform his part in the high and solemn 
contract ; and now, electCrs of Wycombe~for now,*by the blessing of God, 
they were electors—(cheers)—it was no longer in the power of a few fore'gn 
burgesses to play false with their privileges. This day they were~*etors, and 
it was for them to perform their part of the contract.” (See ante, p. 90.) 
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Mr, Disraeli wound up his speech by expressing approval .of 
the,commercial measures of Sir R. Peel. He thought they gave’ 
“a fair protection to native industry—a principle, in iis opinion, - 
perfectly consistent with a large and liberal commercial inter- 
course.” 


This sentence sufficiently shows that Free Trade meant q different 
thing to Mr. Cobden and to Mr. Disraeli. 

“ As regards the present Corn Law,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “we 
know as yet but little of that law. He was not prepared to stand 
or fall by the details of that measure, nor was he for one surprised 
that the right hon. gentleman declined to do so, He (Mr. 
Disraeli) would, with respect to that law, reserve to himself the 
most unbounded license. He would not rest his character, or 
political consistency, on a fixed duty or a sliding scale. But he 
would support that system which, to use the expressions of the 
noble lord opposite, the member for London, maintained the pre- 
ponderance of the landed interest. He believed that preponderance 
to be essential to the welfare of the country; he attributed to that 
preponderance the stability of our institutions.”* 


In a debate on the Import Duties (April 25th, 1843), Mr. 
Disraeli brings out more clearly the Protectionist side of his Free 
Trade system : 

“The motion of the hon. gentleman,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
“ meant that they should fight against hostile tariffs with free ports 
and nothing else. For himself, he believed that would be a policy 
financially of the most disastrous kind ; at any rate there was suffi- 
cient evidence before them to prove that its immediate conse- 
quences would be tariffs more hostile to Eggland, and under these 
circumstances it was not for the hon. gentleman who had intro- 








* Hansard, 3 8. lxvi., 615-628, Feb, 14th, 1843. 
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duced this motion, or his friends, to say that the opinions they had 
avowed in favour of ‘Free Trade’ shoy!d not be replied to.” 


And, then, Mr. Disraeli defines his term: 

« The expression, ‘Free Trade,’ “he says, “ as originally brought 
into public notice, designated very different principles from those 
tt denoted in the mouths of hon. gentlemen opposite. It was first 
used by economists of very great celebrity, in contradistinction to 
the old colonial system, fo mean @ large and liberal intercourse, a 
free navigation from port to port; but hon. gentlemen opposite 
attached fo if a much more extensive signification, which the original 
authors of the expression never meant.”* 


These passages enable us, we think, to get at the motive of Mr. 
Disracli’s commercial speeches of 1842 and the beginning of 
1843. , . 

His position was this: Sir Robert Peel had brought in measures 
which undoubtedly had a Free Trade appearance, and his sup- 
porters were frecly criticised by the Whigs for adhering to his 
Free Trade schemes. Now, Mr. Disraeli not having yet abandoned 
his hope of obtaining something from the Premier, wanted to give 
him support, that would be useful in such a difficulty. 

Fle tells us himself in “ Coningsby” that mankind is governed 
by words. His own career has certainly showed that he at least 
firmly believes in this doctrine, and his success would certainly 
seem to prove its partial truth. It will have been observed that 
one of Mr, Disracli’s favourite devices is to attempt proving that 
two exactly opposite terms mean precisely the same thing. We 
have already given numerous instances of his adoption of the 
“Coningsby” dogma, We have shown how he tried to prove that 
Toryism was democracy, and that when he himself sought election 








—— 


* Hansard, April 25th, 1843; Ixviii,, p. 948-9. 
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as a red-hot Radical, and as a True Blue Conservative, he professed 


_ Exactly the same opinions. We shall see, -by-and-by, how, in pur- 


suit of this same plan, he proved beyond all dispute thatthe creed 
of the Christian was exactly the same as the creed of the Jew. 
“Mankind is governed by words.” Well, then, Protection and 


"Free Trade are words under which people range themselves, not 


exactly understanding what those words mean. Would it not be 
well if mankind could be convinced that Protection and Free Trade 
meant exactly the same thing; or at least, if men’s min’s could 
be so confused as to lose their clear apprehension of the distinction 
between the two terms? : 

It can be easily seen that this trick was one, for which our con- 
juror could fairly claim a heavy fee; it was a most difficult trick, 
firstly, and, ‘secondly, it was a most useful one. 

To show-that Protection and Free Trade were identical would 
be useful to Sir Robert Peel in two ways. First, Free Trade was 
a popular cry, that might at some not distant day form an excellent 
piece of political capital. Thus, the extreme Liberal left might be 
gained from their mutinous alliance with the Whigs to an alliance 
with the Tories. And, secondly, the confusion of the two terms 
would be most useful to Sir Robert Peel in dealing with a portion 
of his own supporters. They—the broad-acred country repre- 


 sentatives—clung blindly to the word Protection, and shuddered 
“ at the word Free Trade. Now, Sir Robert Peel's measure had an 


ugly look of accepting Free Trade and abandoning Protection. 
If those dull-witted fellows could be taught that Protection and 
Free Trade were exactly the same thing, must not Sir Robert Peel 


* bé thankful ? 
‘+ ‘But alas! alas! Sir Robert Peel was not grateful, as will soon be 


shown. 
Duting the carlier Portion of this session also, Mr. Disraeli re- 
sorted to his old manner in abusing his Whig opponents, and on 
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Lord Palmerston he was, of course, particularly severe. When 
Mr. Roebuck moved for a committee of inquiry into the Afghafis- 
tan war, Mr. Disraeli burst forth into a lengthened tirade against 
the foreign policy of the Melbourne Government, and severely 
condemned Lord Palmerston’s morbid distrust of Russia. 

_ A few weeks after, Mr, Disraeli renewed his attack on the foreign 
policy of the late Government, vigorously defending Sir Robert 
Peel's negotiations in reference to the Washington treaty. 

Tk day now approached on which was to appear the first 
symptom of separation between Sir Robert Peel and “ his humble, 
but fervent supporter,” to use Mr. Disraeli’s own description of 
himself at Shrewsbury. : 

Probably, as has been observed by Mr. Francis in his short bjo- 
graphy of Mr. Disraeli, the hate of that gentleman to Sir Robert 
Peel had begun many a season before he allowed it to appear. It 
is rfot improbable that rage and disappointment were burning at 
the very moment when words of praise were flowing from his lips. 
Is Mr. Disraeli the man, with his over-weening conceit and vindic- 
tive nature, to forgive Sir Robert Peel’s neglect of him in 1841? 
After his years of struggle for notoriety, after his industry in Parlia- 

" ment, after all his energy in flattery, not to receive even an under= 
secretaryship—it was a never-to-be-forgiven offence. 

There can be little doubt that Sir Robert Peel adopted means ° 
whether unintentionally or not—to add fuel to the flame’ of Me 
Disraeli’s passion. 

“Sir Robert Peel,” writes Mr. Francis, “being essentially a 
practical statesman, sought, as agents of his policy, men of a prac- 
tical tum of mind. Sir Robert Peel, like most practical men, « 
hated ‘ ideas,’ or, rather, he estimated them not by their abétract 
truth, but by their capability of being realised in party action. He 
altogether undervalued Mr. Disraeli’s talents ; looked upon_him as 
an unsafe ally, who might, by chance, kit with a random’ Snot, but 
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who could rot be depended on for steady purposes and aims. He 
had, on many occasions, treated the aspiring regenerator of his 
aze with marked indifference, if not contempt. Secure behind his 
rampart of past parliamentary successes, he despised one whom he 
never expected to head an assault. It is possible that this cold 
affectation of superiority stung the natural self-esteem of Mr. Dis- 
racli, conscious of his undeveloped capabilities, and that, long be- 
fore he was in action an open foe, he was in heart a secret enemy. 
Political hatreds, like those of private persons, are too oftc: only 
the rankling wounds of self-love.”* 


Even the cold and passionless pages of Hansard bear evidence of 
the “ marked indifference, if not contempt,” with which Sir Robert 
Peel treated his “ humble, but fervent supporter.” 

The relations of Russia, ‘Turkey, and Servia, curiously enough 
supplied the rock upon which the alliance of Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Disraeli was to split. 

In consequence of repeated rebellions in Servia and ever recur- 
ring collisions between it and the Turkish Government, several 
treaties for the protection of Servia had been ‘extorted by Russia 
from the Porte. In one of these treaties, there was the provision, 
among others, that the Servians should be free to choose their own 
ruler, In accordance with this right, Prince Milosch was elected 
Hospodar, and the position of ruler was made hereditary in his 
family. The  Servians, however, became discontented with 
Milosch ; he abdicated, and his eldest son was elected in his place. 
This son died, and then Prince Michael, Milosch’s second son, suc- 
ceeded to the title. With him, also, the Servians became discon- 
tented; and he, following the example of his father, abdicated. 
Karageorgewitch, son of Czerny George, tl first chief of the Ser- 





* “ seCsitical Biography gfghe Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli? By G. H. Francis, 
P50. 
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vians, was elected in place of Prince Michael. This took place 
towards the end of 1842. The Russian Government expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with these proceedings ; stated that the elec- 
tion of Karageorgewitch was procured by bribery and violence, and 
called upon the Porte to annul it. The Porte at first refused, and 
appealed to the guaranteeing Powers. The English Government, 
the Austrian, and the French, all seemed to consider the question 
too far removed from their own interests to interfere: the Sultan 
consefred to the demands of Russia: a second election was held, 
and Karageorgewitch was again chosen. 

Mr. Disraeli, taking upon himself the part of the patriotic cus- 
todian of English interests, professed to be greatly alarmed by 
these occurrences. On April 24th, 1843, he put a long series’ of 
questions to the Premier, and, in place of being bricf as interro- 
gators usually are, he entered into a discussion of the whole sub- 
ject. In other words, Mr. Disraeli talked a¢ Sir Robert Peel. 

“Tt was difficult,” begins Sir Robert Peel’s reply, “to answer 
the questions of the hon. gentleman” (not, be it remarked, of his 
hon. “ friend”) “ without entering into a very long explanation.” 
This, freely translated, appears to mean, “ I am not at all thankful 
to the hon. gentleman for putting me to the trouble of entering 
into this question.” Then Sir Robert Peel proceeds to say, “ He 
would state fo the House,’ which may have been an unintentional 
use of the common form of ministerial expression, or may have 
meaft, ‘I'll tell what has occurred to the House—siot to the hon. 
gentleman,’’* : 








* A full report of the question and answer will not be found uninterest- 
ing :— 

“‘Mr, Disraeli wished to put certain questions to Her Majesty's Govérn- 
ment with respect to the affairs of Servia, The House would recollect that by 
the treaty of 1840, the principal powers of Eur~p>, among whom, “of course, 
were England and Russia, had entered into stipulations to maintain the integ- 
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This scene took place on April 24th. Four days after (on April 
28th), Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic perseverance, returned to 
the charge. His.object in doing so is pretty plain. He wanted to 
show the Premier and the House that he was not to be put down. 





rity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. He had, however, been in- 
formed, upon very competent authority, that the Cabinet of St, Petersburg had 
insisted on interfering in the internal-affairs of one of the provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, which was contrary to the wishes and in direct opposition to 
the policy of the Sultan and of the other powers, The questions he wished to 
put to Her Majesty’s Government were, whether they considered that such 
conduct on the part of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg was in unison with the 
stipulations of the treaty of July, 1840 ; and whether, in case the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg should persist in that conduct, it was the intention of Her 
Majesty's Government to uphold the integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire and the sovereignty of the Sultan? 

“ Sir R. Peel said that it was difficult to answer the questions of the,hon. 
gentleman without entering into a very long explanation. He would state to. 
the House what was the subject of controversy between Russia and the Porte 
according to the latest information which the Government had received upon 
the subject. The discussion between the two powers was stil] going on, and 

- he need scarcely state to the House that, although this country had no direct 
or immediate connection with Servia, it wag the desire of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to use any influence which they could legitimately employ for the 
purpose of preventing collisions, and to give such advice as might be in unison 
with the interests and dignity of the Porte. The question at issue between 
Russia and the Porte was this : There were three treaties at least between the 
Porte and Russia with respect to the administration of affairs in the East, of 
which the most important was the treaty of Adrianople. In consequence of 
that treaty, the Porte issued, in the year 1829, a hatti scheriff, from which the 
following was an extract : 

‘** “We, therefore, in fulfilment of the said eighth article of the treaty of 
Bucharest, as well as in pursuance of the stipulations contained in the treaty of 
Adrianople, and of the contents of the before-mentioned separate bneatg Tse 
given our Imperial permission to the Servian depaties to Tepresent to us the 
claims and wishes of their nation, and we have Jikewise given the Servians 
leave freely to exercise in their own country their own mode of worship, 5 and 
that they may elect their own “chiefs from among themselves.’ 
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Throughout his question there is the same system-of talking 
“at” the Premier which we have seen in the previous question, and 
to this is added a good deal of tart and irritating insinuation. 

After the first sentence, in which he had- stated his question, 
Mr. Disraeli proceeded to say that he wanted to “explain.” There- 
upon he was met with an impatient “No, no;” but, nothing 
daunted, he proceeded on his way. “ He felt,” he said, ‘a neces- 
sity to give a simple statement of the circumstances on which his 
inquire-was founded, otherwise it would not be understood.” 

“The House,” he went.on, “ was aware that the Cabinet of St. : 
Petersburg wished to interfere with the domestic arrangements of 
a province of Turkey, which had engendered a dispute between the 
Cabinets of Constantinople and St. Petersburg. Zhere was no doubt 
that official information of these circumstances had been recetvedby Her 
Majesty's ministers,’ —that is to say, the right hon. baronet need not 
attenipt his favourite game of affected ignorance—“ bus the public 
had intelligence, in an authentic shape, that, on the 2nd instant, 
the Russian ambassador, accompanied by Prince Lieven and the first 
dragoman of the Russian Legation, had waited on the Reis Effendi, 
the Foreign Minister of the Porte, and had delivered to him a 
message to intimidate the Porte.” 

The reader will be amused to find what Mr, Disraeli means by “ in- 
telligence in an authentic shape.” “ On April 3rd,” went on Mr. 





«© ft was in consequence of that stipulation that the present discussion had 
arisen. Inthe month of October, 1842, the then ruler of Servia had been 
forcibly deposed by an insurrection, and the present governor of Servia was 
appointed in his place. It had been urged by Russia that the late ruler had 
been deposed by military violence, and that the election of his successor had 
not been conducted in unison with the treaty of Adrianople. That was the 
subject of the controversy which was now pending between Russia and the 
Porte, and communications had been had with both powers by the English 
Cabinet, which, he necd hardly say, was anxjou~ that the question should be 

1, 


fairly and amicably sett!ed.” (Hansard, lxviii., p. 859, April 24th, 1843.) 
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Disraeli, “Re was informed that a despatch arrived at Constanti- 
nople from Prince Metternich recommending the Porte to comply 
with the demands of the Russian Cabinet.” 

This is an exquisite passage. Mr. Disraeli began by telling us 
that the public had “ its ‘ intelligence’ in an authentic shape ;” and 
the next thing we hear of is that the “authentic shape” is 
Mr. Disraeli himself. “ Z7e was informed that a despatch arrived 
at Constantinople,” &c,, that is to say, Mr. Disraeli was so impor- 
tant a personage that ambassadors rushed from all parts of “urope 
té communicate their most sacred secrets to him. This being so, 
Mr. Disraeli was, of course, ‘‘an authentic shape.” 

Mark the next passage : 

“He had no doubt that the right hon. gentleman was acquainted 
with these negotiations and with the proceedings of the Russian 
Minister.” 

Does not this sentence insinuate that Sir Robert Peel was disin- 
genuously keeping back from the public, if not actually declaring. 
false, information which he knew to be true? a 

“ He was persuaded,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “that no negotia- 
tions were permitted to be carried on without being made known 
to this country. He asked, then, whether the right hon. gentleman 
had any oflicial notification of these negotiations, and, if he had, 
whether it were consistent with his duty to give any information to 
the House on the subject.” 

And, finally, Mr. Disraeli made an insinuation that the Premier 
was deserting an ally, and betraying English interests. 

“ He was sure,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ that the right hon. gentle- 
man would not desert an old and oppressed ally, and that he would, 
according to existing treatics, maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire.” 

We are not the apologists, nor, indeed, enthusiastic admirers, of 
Sir Robert Peel, and, of many ugly things in his political character, 
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we particularly dislike his dictatorial manner to young members of 
the House. But we confess that no answer could, in our opinion, 
be too severe to a question of such mixed conceit and impertinence. 
Here is Sir Robert Peel’s reply : , 

“ Sir Robert Peel found it inconsistent with his duty to answer 
the question of the hon. member. He was required to assume that 
a certain message had been delivered ; he was to assume that Prince 
Metternich had sent a certain despatch, which had arrived at Con- 
stantifople on a certain day, and that certain urgent measures had 

- been adopted. The negotiation with respect to Servia would pro- 
bably be brought to a close at an early period, and when brought . 
to a close would be the proper time for Her Majesty's Government 
to give it their attention. He declined entering into the subject 
now ; the negotiation was still pending, and when it was brought 
to a close, and zof earliar, it might be a subject of discussion.””* 

“He was required to assume” that “a certain message ;” “he 
was to assume that Prince Metternich "—evidently Sir Robert 
“Pecl did not regard Mr. Disraeli as an “authentic shape.” 

Mr, Disraeli allowed his anger to smoulder from April untid 
August. In that month, he for the first time made a speech, in., 
direct antagonism to Sir Robert Peel. : 

The Premier had introduced one of those Irish Coercion Bills,, 
with which Parliament is too familiar. Thereupon Mr. Disraeli 
took up the cause of Ireland; and his criticism of Sir Robert. 
Peel’s conduct to that country was not devoid of skill or justice. 

He began by saying that the Premier had in opposition selected 
the Insh question as the ground of battle between him and the. 
Liberal ministry. 

“The House would recollect,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ that, in the: 
course of a protracted opposition, the right hon. baronet selected: 





* Hansard, 3S. Invili., p. 1028, April 28th, 1843, 
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two questions, by which he led the country to believe, € he came 
anto power, his system of government in Ireland might be, in 
some degree, anticipated. These two measures were, the reform 
of the municipal institutions, and a measure for the registration of 
voters. What had been the conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
with respect to these two measures since he had been in power? 
After a struggle of many years, the right hon. gentleman entered 
office on the strength of his policy with respect to Ireland, for it 
was not to be denied that the divisions on the Irish Registration 
Bill were the thing that really overturned the late ‘Government: 
The moment the right hon, gentleman was in office he selected for 
the office of Secretary for Ireland a noble lord whom he (Mr. 
Disraeli) had long known and always highly esteemed, but the 
selection of that noble lord was a virtual admission on the part of 
the right hon, gentleman that he had been wrong in the course he 
had pursued when in opposition with respect to the question of . 
municipal reform. Very shortly after the right hon. gentleman 
‘came into power, he took an Opportunity to announce that the 
subject of registration of voters in Ireland, a question on which so 
much interest was felt throughout the country, would not be pro- 
ceeded with ; not only that the bill of the noble lord was not to be 
resumed, but that no measure of a similar character would be 
brought forward. The right hon. gentleman thus admitted that 
his course, while in opposition, as far as this measure was con- 
cerned, was diametrically wrong, and that those to whom he had 
been opposed had acted correctly,” 


This, as will be readily seen, was very dexterous hitting ; ‘and has, 
indeed, the appearance of being the first ove in the plan of 
strategy Mr. Disraeli afterwards pursued against Sir Robert Peel. 
The charges to which the Promier was most oper was that of 

. . ea Y * ay 
adopting in office the very Measures he had rejected in opposition. 
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Mr. Disraeli has played dexterously on this string in the sentences 
just quoted. He proceeds with veiled and effective sarcasm: 


“ He did not blame the right hon. gentleman for this conduct. 
If the right hon. gentleman thought that the line he had taken in 
opposition was not one which a minister of this country could adopt, 
the right hon, gentleman had taken a right and prudent course 
in abandoning tt when he came tnio office.” 


Afte™this stab, Mr. Disraeli goes on to strike a bolder blow—a ~ 


blow, the boldness of which, indeed, surprises one, considering that 
it was given inthe year 1843, when Peelappeared still omnipotent. 
Mr. Disraeli did nothing less than attempt to stir mutiny in Sir 
Robert Peel’s force, and boldly proposed that a portion of the rank 
and file should refuse any longer to follow the general. 

« But he drew this inference,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “ which he 
thought was a most important one, that as regarded Irish policy, 
they who were the followers and supporters of the right hon. gentle- 
-man were now left to themselves. That was, he thought, the plain, 
the irresistible conviction which must press itself on the mind of 
every hon. gentleman who sat on that side of the House. For a 
number of years they supported the right hon. gentleman on these 
two important subjects. The right hon. gentleman succeeded to 


office mainly on account of the line he had taken in opposition on ~ 


those two subjects, and he had virtually announced to the House, 
and the country, that he had been in error. He gave the right 
hon. gentleman full credit for the sincerity of his conviction, but 
having now no guide on the subject of Ireland, no means of form- 
ing an opinion—Ireland being in a state which challenged and 
demanded some opinions—he said, they were plainly free from any 
bonds of party on that ‘subject, Jor the right hon. gentleman himself 
had broken them, and they had a right—they. were, in fact, bourfl—to 
form their own opinion of what they considered really, in the 
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Bincerity of their conviction, was most adapted to the advantage of 
the two countries. He said this, because it was, in fact, a course 
‘that was necessary to prevent gentlemen on that side of the House. 
from being stultified by the position in which they were placed.”* 


Mr. Disraeli next proceeded to give his idea of the true princi- 
ples of Toryism in dealing with Ireland, and, in the course of this 
part of speech, was able to show that, during a certain period of 
Trish history, the ill-treatment of Ireland had come, not frem the 
Tory, but from the Liberal party. And then he concluded with 
the following striking sentences : 


“It was perfectly clear, if you destroyed the Protestant, and 
established the Roman Catholic Church to-morrow, or chose any 
isolated remedies, one after the other, you would produce no im- 
provement in the state of Ircland. J/ had arrived at that pitch 
which required @ great man to have recourse to great remedial 
measures.” 


This evidently shows that Sir Robert Peel, whom, in “ Con- 
ingsby,” Mr. Disraeli had called the “ great man in a great position,” 
was beginning to appear in Mr. Disraeli’s eyes something very 
much the reverse. The plain insinuation in this sentence is that 
Sir Robert Peel was unequal to the Irish problem; that both he and 
his Irish measures were equally small. Mr. Disraeli, in a sentence 
that follows, clearly shows that this is what he implied : 


“Tt was not,” he proceeded, “a single remedy, but a simulta- 
neous adoption of all those which had been indicated, and many 
more might be indicated, that would restore Ireland to that state 
which every man, whether Irish or English,must feel to be desir- 


able. You must reorganise and reconstruct the government, and 
—_. 





* Hansard, 3 $ Txxi., PP. 430-2, August 9th, 1843, 
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even the social state of Ireland. Nothing could prevent it! They 
might cry ‘ Question,’ but they would not cry ‘ Question’ twelve 
months hence. It was not by having recourse to any of those 
measures brought forward in a great degree from party feeling, but 
in some degree, too, from sincere conviction; it was not by mere 
empirical remedies that they could give peace and contentment to 
Ireland. With respect to the present measure he had little to’ say. 
Well, he would give his reason. He did not wish to use a harsh 
term, ond, therefore, he would refrain from saying that the measure 
considered with reference to the present state of Ireland, was contemp- 
uible. The opposition to such a measure, taken also with reference 
to the present state of Ireland, must naturally, in some degree, be 
entitled to the same epithet ; but there were some measures which 
to introduce was disgraceful, and which to oppose was degrading. 
Fle had given no vote on this Bill one way or the other, and he 
should continue that course, being perfectly persuaded of its 
futility. Believing that Ireland was governed in a manner which 
conduced only to the injury of both countries, that the principles 
declared by ministers were not capable of relieving us from the 
difficult position in which we were placed, believing that the old 
principles of the party with which he was connected were quite 
competent, if pursued, to do that, he hoped the time would come 
when a party framed on true principles would do justice to Ireland 
—not by satisfying agitators, not by adopting in despair the first 
quack remedy that was offered from either side of the House—but 
by really penetrating into the mystery of this great misgovernment, 
so as to bring about a state of society which would be advantageous 
both to England and Ireland, and which would put an end to a 
state of things that was the bane of England and opprobrium of 
Europe.’”’* i . 





* Tansard, 3 S. Ixxi.. pp. 437-8, August oth, 1843. 
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This is an-excellent preface to a comprehensive scheme of Irish 
legislation, and we shall see, when we reach the session of 1844, 
that Mr. Disraeli does really propose remedies quite worthy of his 
own demands. We must also admit that this speech has other 
merits, considered as a piece of cleverness. Not to speak of its 
really dexterous thrusts, its keen exposure of Sir Robert Peel’s weak 
points, it has the appearance of displaying an impatience with the 
peddling remedies for the evils of Irish government with which 
many minds must have sympathised. om 

The speech evidently nettled Sir Robert Peel, and he replied to 
Mr. Disraeli with considerable bitterness. Of course he was able, 
without any difficulty, to expose the .inconsistency of the member 
for Shrewsbury, and to contrast with his present mutiny his slavish 
obedience, even when the acts he was now so bitterly criticising 

“were going through the House. 

“The hon. gentleman, the member for Shrewsbury,” said Sir 
Robert Peel, “‘ made a speech, but with his strong opinion ‘as to 
what ought to be the principle which should govern the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, I must say that the hon. gentleman has, in 
past time, made greater sacrifices to party connection than any 
member of this House. If he did so cordially disapprove of the course 
taken with respect to the Municipal Corporations Bill, of the course 
taken with respect to the franchise, J zuish, rather than postpone ‘ 
delivering his opinion as to the comprehensive policy which should be 
followed with regard to Ireland until the middle of August, 1843, 
he had significantly intimated his dissent from the course which has 
been pursued al a somewhat earlier pertod. Some great man, it 
seems, is expected to arise with some vast and comprehensive 
measure, and I was in hopes that the hon. gentleman was about to 
explain. JI was in hopes that I should find, from the -nature of the 
measut proposed by the Jon. gentleman, some indication of the 
coming man by whom such great results are to be achieved; but, 
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considering that the hon. gentleman has come to no other concln- 
sion with respect even to this Arms Bill, than that on the whole it 
is better to give no vote at all, I am afraid that I cannot infer that 
he is the man who is to realise this vision of a great statesman. 
Considering, to be sure, that a great part of the hon. member’s 
speech was occupied in a condemnation of those who do nothing, 
that he was the advocate of an energetic policy—of a decisive ex- 
pression of opinion on Irish affairs—I should have thought that he 
wouldave signalised his new-born zeal in favour of Ireland, by 
being able to make up his mind on the third reading of the Irish 
Arms Bill, whether he should support it or not. But for an elaborate 
advocate of a vigorous policy, and such a determined enemy of 
doing nothing now, on the only occasion on which he has an oppor- 
tunity of exemplifying his decision and vigour onan Irish measure, 
namely, the Irish Arms Bill, to come to the conclusion that it is 
not worth voting either one way or the other, is a practical conclu-' 
sion so much at variance with his speech, that I am almost afraid 
that the expectations which some hon. gentlemen are disposed to 
form will hardly be realised.” 

“We had last year,” said Sir Robert Peel further on, “to con- 
sider the state of the Corn Laws and the laws affecting the impor- 
tation of foreign productions. When I proposed those measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government were disposed to recommend, 
which proceeded on a full consideration of existing interests, of the 
extent to which capital was committed, of the manner in which 
different parts of the empire would be affected by any sudden 
change in the Corn Laws, I was met by hon. members on the 
opposite side of the House by demands for Free Trade—by repre- 
sentations that the meagures proposed were perfectly ineflicacious, 
and were, further, an insult to the country. It was impossible to 
alter the law without affecting in some degree some part“of the 
empire; and the hon. member for Shrewsbury now charges me 
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with having alienated the affections of the people of Ireland, and 
with having injured their best interests, by making some reduction 
in the amount of that protection which was afforded by previous 
laws to the agricultural produce of their country, I hope those 
who contend for the absolute and immediate removal of all protec- 
tion will foresee what the consequences may be, and what the bear- 
ing may be of such immediate removal of the existing restrictions, 
when they hear the charges brought against the present Govern- 
ment for having injured Ireland and alienated the affection7 of the 
people of that country, and of other parts of the empire, by the 
alteration we have made. They may infer what might be the 
political consequences if, on their part, they were able to carry into 
effect the sudden and immediate removal of all protection. for 
which they are the advocates; but I do think that it is rather un- 
generous in the hon. gentleman to charge me with having injured, 
Treland, and having alienated the affections of her people by the 
laws passed last year, which had for their object to reconcile con- 
flicting inteyests, and to strike a just balance, so far as it was pos- 
sible between them.”* 


This rencontre between Mr. Disraeli and his chief was soon 
followed by another. And, asin an earlier part of the session, 
the affairs of Servia supplied the casus bel/1. 

The nature of the questions of Mr. Disraeli, and of Sir Robert 
Peel's replies in reference to that country, has been already 
described ; it has been seen that Mr. Disraeli’s questions were not 
free from a spirit of impertinence, nor Sir Robert Peel’s replies 
from a spirit of contempt. On August rsth, Lord Palmerston 
moved for papers in reference to Servia, and Mr. Disraeli embraced 
the opportunity for taking his revenge. ® 

When ‘Sir Robert Peel had replied to Lord Palmerston, Mr. 


Le. @a 


* Hansard, 3 S. Ixxi,, pp. 460-1-2, August 9th, 1843. 
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Disraeli immediately rose’ and criticised with great freedom the 
Premier and his statements. He reminded the House of the 
inquiry he had made on the subject of the Premicr—“ an inquiry 
couched, he believed, in Parliamentary. language, and made with 
all that respect which he felt for the right hon, gentleman. To 
this inquiry, the right hon. gentleman replied with all that exe 
plicitness of which de was a master, and all that courtesy which 
he reserved only for his supporters.” 

This™was an excellent hit, for it struck at the points in Sir 
Robert Peel's demeanour, which were most bitterly complained of. 
Mr. Disraeli compliments Sir Robert Peel on his explicitness, the 
most frequent charge against him being that his answers were 
vague, evasive, and disguises—that he could never in fact be got 
to give a straightforward answer to a plain question. And Mr. 
Disraeli compliments Sir Robert on “that courtesy which he 
reserved only for his supporters,” the commonest complaint 
against the Premier being that he was polite to his opponents, and 
insultingly haughty to his friends. Mr, Disraeli was agkilful hand 
at fanning the flames of discontent. 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to bring weightier charges against 
Sir Robert Peel: accusing him of incorrect, if not dishonest in- 
terpretation of treaties. “The right hon. gentleman” said Mr. 
Disraeli, “ had then, also, referred them to the treaties of Bucharest, 
Ackerman, and Adrianople, as offering the ground on which this 
interference "the interference of Russia—‘ was justifiable, and 
considering that there was not.a single clause, nay, not a single 
expression, in any of those treaties on the subject, the reference 
was remarkable.” 

And then the speaker proceeded to give his own views of what 
the attitude of England ought to be between Russia and Furkey. 


“The real question,” he said, “was this, whether England 
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would maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
Emplre, and whether that independence and integrity were endan« 
gered by the late conduct of the British Ministry? That was 
the question as it was understood out of doors; as it was under- 
,_ Stood throughout Europe; and as some day it would be understood 
in that House. If ever the crisis arrived that had been so long 
threatened, he hoped the policy of the Governnient would be 
vindicated in a different manner to that which they had witnessed 
thal night. If the existence of that ancient empire were at stake, 
he trusted they might be favoured with opinions more worthy of 
statesmen in a public assembly than such as could be culled out of a 
consular dispatch.” 
“What, then, ought to be their policy?” asks Mr, Disraeli next. 
“ To maintain Turkey m that state by their diplomatic action, that 
she might be able to hold independently the Dardanelles. That, how- 
ever, could never be the case, if the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to Servia (but he hoped in no other case) 
was to It was useless for them to pretend.to disguise 
from themselves the state of Turkey. Turkey was prostrate ; but 
not so much from natural decline, as from having been, as it were, 
stabbed in the back. It was the diplomacy of Europe during the 
last twenty years that had reduced Turkey to her present fallen 
state—not the decline of her resources. They were still un- 
equalled.’ * 





Whatever the reason, Mr. Disraeli would seem to have adhered 
tenaciously to his love for the Turks. There are those who think 
—and we have shown there is some justification for the ideat— 
that the one people for whom, besides his own race,’ Mr. Disraeli 
has any liking, is the people to whom civilisation owes the turning 





* Hansard, #Selxxi., pp. 833-9, August 15th, 1843, 
3 PP. gu 
} See ante, pp. 389-90, 
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‘®f lands flowing with milk and honcy into scenes of blgod and 
desolation. “ : 

Sir Robert Peel, having already spoken, could did not himself 
reply to the observatios of Mr. Disraeli ; that task was performed 
by one of his subordinates, Lord Sandon. The tone of Lote 
Sandon’s remarks shows that Mr. Disracli’s hits had told. 

Hansard thus réports: 


« Viscount Sandon said he did not think that the attacks: made 
by gentlemen sitting behind on Her Majesty's Government in that 
House were becoming. He did not think that it was seemly on the 
part of younger members of ‘that House to rise up behind Her 
Majesty’s ministers, whom they pretended to support, and not 
only express a difference of opinion, but to heap the grossest terms 
of contumely and opprobrium on those whom they affected to 
support. He entertained not only this opinion himself, but he 
knew that it was also entertained by a large number of members 
of that House, who agreed with him in thinking that swen language 
as had been uscd that night by the hon. member for Shrewsoury, 
and on other occasions by other hon, members, was not seemly 
coming from gentlemen who pretended to support Her Majesty's 
Government.” . . . 

“Mr. Disraeli was not aware of having uscd any gross terms of 
contumely to the right hon. baronet or any of his colleagues. 
Certainly he had not intended to have used any personal terms of 
reproach, nor did he believe that he had. Perhaps the noble 
viscount would mention the expressions he alluded to.” 

“Viscount Sandon could not at the moment refer to the exact 
words to which he a®uded, but he would appeal to the House 
whether the hon. member had not resorted to a string~of the 
grossest terms and stigmas against the tignt hon, baronet and the 
present Government. Perhaps the expression, ‘grossest con- 
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tumely,’ was too strong, but still he thought he was justified at thé 
moment in using it.” 

“Mr. Disraeli observed, that the remarkable circumstance of the 
case was that the noble lord could not répeat one of those gross 
terms of contumely which he stated had been used. He trusted 
that, at any rate, the noble lord would state what he alluded to.” 

“Viscount Sandon said that the expression to which he more 
particularly referred was the term ‘disgraceful conduct,’ as applied 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers, which he considered to be a term of 
gross contumely as coming from one who affected to support the 
. Government,” * 





‘Tie prominent attack on Mr. Disraeli’s attacks must have been 

_ .&grateful to him. But fortune had on this night even a 
greater piece of luck: his sarcasms were not only noticed and con- 
demned by a Conservative chief—they also enjoyed the honour of 
being noticed and defended by Mr. Joseph Hume and Lord 
Palmerston, 


“Mr. Hume thought that the speech of the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury was characterised by sound sense, and that the hon, 
gentleman was perfectly right in condemning that constant- 
meddling foreign policy which had so long been suffered to go on. 
As for the censure which the noble lord had passed on young 
members evpressing their opinions in that House inan independent 
manner, he must say that it was altogether uncalled for and un- 
justifiable. He conceived the hon. member for Shrewsbury, or 
- any other member, was as fully entitled to express their opinions 
as the noble lord.” + 


And here is an extract from Lord Palmerston: 


“ 





* FiaMsard, 3 S. Ixxi., p. 842, 
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“Viscount Palmerston said that, as an impartial spectator, if he 
were allowed to express an opinion, he must say that there was 
nothing in the speech of the hon, member for Shrewsbury that, in 
his opinion, was calculated to call forth the very great warmth of 
remark that fell from the noble Jord. It did not appear to him tat- 
there was anything unparliamentary in what the hon. gentleman 
said; and he had before then heard parties who generally supported 
the Government, but sometimes differing in opinion from the 
Goverhiment, express their opinions as strongly as the hon. gentle- 
man had done, without any indication on the part of the Govern- 
ment that those attacks were unparliamentary.” * 


Some other members also defended Mr. Disraeli. First spoke 
Mr. Disraeli’s friend, Mr. Smythe : 


“Mr. G, Smythe did not rise to discuss this subject, but rather 
in consequence of the charge which had been made by the noble 
lord, the member for Liverpool, against certain young members 
sitting on that ”—the Ministerial—“ side of the Housé.” [Vis- 
count Sandon hai only referred to the speech of the hon. member 
for Shiewsbury.] _“ He willingly admitted that he knew nothing © 
of this subject except by hearsay, unless he had some hereditary 
information. But he thought, although he was only acquainted 
with the rudiments of the question, he had no difficulty in con- 
victing the noble lord of the most gross ignorance.” + 


Mr. Curteis, a Liberal member, spoke quite as strongly : 


“Mr. Curteis said that, as an independent member of that 
House, he thought the attack of the noble lord ‘very unfair and 
unjust towards the hon’ member for Shrewsbury, for undoubtedly 


a 








* Thid, p. 844. 7 7 
t Bid, p. 843, 
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the noble lord had no right to read that kind of lesson to the hon. 
gentleman, for hc had listened most attentively to the speech of the 
hon. gentleman, and he had not heard anything to sanction the 
words used by the noble ord as to the hon, gentleman having said 
anything that could be construed into gross contumely and insult 
towards the right hon. baronet. He was sure that, if the hon. 
gentleman had done so, the Speaker would have felt it his duty to 
have interposed. If hon. gentlemen on the other”-—the Minis- 
terial—* side of the House would not speak out—if they were to 
be chained to the Treasury benches—he could only say that he 
for one was very sorry for it.” * 


Scarcely had the Session of 1844 begun, when Mr. Disraeli made 
another speech on the Irish policy of the Premier. 

The state of Ireland had become alarming. O'Connell's agi- 
tation for Repeal of the Union had in 1843 assumed gigantic’ 
proportions. Meetings, attended by hundreds of thousands, had 
assembled in different parts of the country, and the time seemed 
to have arrived when the Irish people would either obtain their 
demands, or burst forth into a violent movement. 

The Government of Sir Robert Peel determined ona resort to 
force, and the measures they adopted deserve the credit of being 
most ingeniously calculated to drive to madness an already exas- 
perated people. First, language of the most insulting character was 
employed against the Irish people and their religion, not only by 
the rank and file, but even by the leaders of the party in power, 
Lord Lyndhurst described the Irish as “ alien in blood, language. and 
religion.” Lord Stanley said the members of the Government 
should not be, “to quote the words of an hon. member opposite, 

‘minions of Popery.” Mr. Bradshaw, one of the Tory members. 





! cee 
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for Canterbury, used language still more violent. ~ Speaking of 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, he said—* His sheet-anchor is the - 
body of Irish Papists and Rapparees whom the priests return to the 
House of Commons. These aré the men who represent the 
bigoted savages, hardly more civilized than the natives of New 
Zealand, but animated with a fierce, undying hatred of England. I 
repeat then, deliberately, that the Papists of Ireland, priest and }o¥ 
man, peer and peasant, are alike our enemies, alien as they are mm 
blood, language, and religion.” 

One of the first acts of Sir Robert Pecl in his attempt to put 
down O'Connell's agitation was to pour troops in multitudes into 
Treland. And then, when thé whole of Ireland had been changed 
jnto a barrack, another step was taken which would almost seem to 
show a desire on the part of the Government that the troops should 
not be left without employment. A monster meeting was sum- 
moned by O'Connell for a Sunday, at Clontarf, a suburb of Dublin. 
The mecting had been announced for weeks ; preparations were 
made for the arrival of contingents from all the surrounding coun- 
ties, and hundreds of thousands were expected to attend. Let us 
describe the action of Sir Robert Peel's Government in the words 
of Lord John Russell, from whose speech in the House of Com- 
mons on Feb. 13, 1844, a8 reported in Hansard, * we have derived 
our statements ¢ 


“There had been a meeting at Donnybrook, near Dublin,” said - 
Lord John. “There was then to be another meeting held in the 
neighbourbood of Dublin. It was at a place called Ciontarf. The 
announcement as to the holding of the Clontarf meeting was very 
general, Great preparations were made for it. There had been 
even a discussion in the corporation as to whether persons going 

A 
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through the Streets to the Proposed meeting might not cause an 
interruption to Divine Service. All these things were said—were 
done in preparation for the meeting, and yet no proclamation was 
issued, no intimatinn was given as to the illegality of the proposed 
meeting. But on a Saturday afternoon—yes, on a Saturday after- 
noon—the meeting being fixed for the Sunday morning, there ap- 
peared this proclamation.*» I say, sir, that those who issued that 
proclamation are solemnly responsible for the time at which they 
issued it. I do not say—I do not believe—I should be sorry to 
cast the imputation—that those who issued that ‘proclamation did 
so in the hope that there would be bloodshed at the Clontarf meet- 
ing. But this I do say, that they acted with a negligence and with 
a carelessness that showed that they did not set a sufficient value 
on the life and blood of the people. They stationed troops at all 
the avenues to this mecting, they had them posted at all the places 
leading to it, and they had them in all the fields around it 3 What 
was to prevent the people coming up in crowds to the place of 
Meeting, and, unaware of this proceeding on the part of the 
Privy Council of Ireland, from entering into a conflict with the 
troops—from some haphazard disturbances taking place between 
large masses of the multitude coming upon some five or ten soldiers, 
who might afterwards have been aided by their comrades—what, I 
ask, was there to prevent such an occurrence? What, but the 
exertions of Mr. O’Connell and his followers, or what but their 
exertions in sending to every part of the adjoming country, for the 
purpose of preventing such acalamity ? It was not the care of 
this protecting Government—it was not the care that the Queen’s 
Lord Lieutenant showed as to the lives and persons of Her Majesty's 
subjects—it was the care of a few irresponsible individuals in send- 
ing round their friends and proclaiming to the people that they 
= i 
* A proclamation declaring the meeting illegal. 
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were not to meet at Clontarf; and it is said that one of those indi- 
viduals—one afterwards under prosecution—became a martyr to his 
exertions in the cause of peace.” 


The next act of Sir Robert Peel’s Government was equal in 
good sense and in justice to the one’Lord John Russell so describes. 
O'Connell, his son, and several others were put on trial ona charge 
of cagspiracy. The acts that were said to constitute conspiracy 
were the presence of the defendants at the monster meetings which 
had assembled during the year in Treland. Such an interpretation 
of the law was not permitted to be made without severe comment. 
Lord John Russell said— Rither the meetings were legal and 
innocent, or the meetings were illegal and criminal. If they were’ 
legal and innocent, how can many and ‘legal meetings form a 
crime? or if they were illegal and criminal, why, for nine months, 
were they allowed to pass unreproved ?” 

Further, Lord John urged in this same speech, that the charge of 
conspiracy is a most difficult one to meet; and “ may,” to 
quote Lord John’s words, “ be made an instrument of great oppres- 
sion.” 

“There is but one remedy for it,” went on Lord John ; “it is 
that which is found in the case of Hardy and Horne Tooke. The 
remedy is in the fair and impartial trial by jury.” 

‘Then Lord John proceeded to examine how far O'Connell and 
his companions had the benefit of this bulwark of British safety 
against the tyranny of Government. 

In the first place, out of the general list of persons, from whom 
the twelve for the trial were to be selected, sixty names were frau- 
dulently omitted. How?) The slip containing these sixty names 
was said to have been lost in the Recorder’s office! . Of thgse sixty 
persons, thirty-five were Roman Catho%c.—that is to say, persons 
favourably disposed to O'Connell. But not even this satisfied the 
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Trish law officers of Sir Robert Peel. Among the forty-eight jurors 
left, there were ten Roman Catholics and two Liberal ‘Protestants. 
The Crown challenged every one of the twelve ; and so they suc- 
ceeded in packing a jury, consisting exclusively of Protestants and 
Conservatives. It is needless to say that they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a verdict against the defendants. 

The speech from which we have quoted was delivered by Lord 

_ John Russell in support of a motion for inquiry into the state of 
Ireland. An important debate, which extended over several isights, 
followed. On the fourth night of the debate, Feb. 16th, Mr. 
Disraeli spoke. His speech is a curious one. 

He began, of course, with a characteristic essay on the history of 

Treland and of the English political parties. He was able to show 
that Puritanism—which he identified with Whiggery—had been more 
oppressive of Ireland than the leaders of the Tory party ; that Charles 
I. was a benign ruler in comparison with the ruthless tyranny of 
Cromwell. That part of Mr. Disraeli’s speeech had the honour of 
being termed “ ingenious” by Mr. (Lord) Macaulay. He after- 
wards alludes to his relations with Sir Robert Peel, : 
-. His tone on this subject is somewhat apologetic. First, he ex- 
pressed a firm conviction that the Premier had the ability and the 
power to settle the Irish difficulty. And then he went on to justify 
his own dissent from the Premier's conduct of the Irish question, 
He said Sir Robert Peel had “ admitted that Ireland was no longer 
a party question. That,” went on Mr. Disrasli, “ was the greatest 
admission ever made by a minister. Finding, then, last year, that 
Treland was not a party question, forced to give an opinion on Irish 
affairs, Ireland being ina state of convulsive turbulence, he felt it 
his duty then to express his opinion that tha Government should 
arrest that sedition—should, in fact, govern the country; and that 
they shduld make up theireninds at last to recognize and remedy the 

+ Cause of that disturbance.” 
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And so he goes on, justifying jn humble language enough his 
speech of last session. Then he replies directly to the taunt of 
new-born zeal which Sir Robert Peel had hurled against him: . 


« And now,” said Mr. Disraeli, “what remedy had they for the 
causes of this turbulence? Was it as complete or comprehensive 
as he desired? Perhaps he might again subject himself to the 
imputation of new-born zeal for Ireland. Now zeal was a quality 
so rare f that House, and he feared in this age and country, that 
the imputation of new-born zeal was not one that could be very 
overwhelming. He wished that everybody was equally rege- 
nerate.” ® 


Let us just stop for a moment to call attention to the sarcasm 
involved in this passage. Mr. Disracli claiming 2 monopoly of 
zeal, and protesting solemnly against the’ want of earnestness in the 
Parliament, the country—nay, even the age—is a splendid spectacle. 
Did Cagliostro, we wonder, with all his audacity, ever raise his voice 
against quackery ? 

Mr. Disraeli pretty plainly implies that the measures of Sir 
Robert Peel were not comprehensive, for he proposes a plan of his 
own, very different from any that Sir Robert Peel could be supposed 
to sanction. 

This speech of 1844 is, perhaps, taken as a whole, the most sen- 
sible speech ever delivered by Mr. Disraeli: 


“ Justice to Ireland,” he remarked, “ was said to mean an iden- 
. tity of institutions with England. He believed that to be the 
greatest fallacy that could be brought forward. He always thought 
that the greatest cause Of misery in Ireland was the identity of 
institutions with England. Surely we had given thent simile in- 
stitutions more than’ enough. How could people ask for an identity 
of institutions when the very primary and most important institution 
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of all, the union of Church and State, was opposed by the Irish 
people, «6 6 “He said that instead of haying an identity of 
institutions they should get rid of all those English institutions which 
they had forced npon that country. He then asked ‘the House 
whether those forced establishments, those mimetic corporations, 
those jobbing grand juries, those imitative benches of English 
_ Magistrates, could be expected to produce beneficial results, and he 
ventured to lay down as a principle, that the government of Ireland 
should be on asystem the reverse of England, and should be cen- 
tralized ; that they should have a strong executive and an impartial’ 
administration.’”* 


We do not think that Mr. Disraeli is correct in all the illustrations: 
he gives in support of his general principle ; but the truth of the 
general principle scems clear enough. Yet in the government of 
Ireland no principle has been or is more frequently violated, 


*« He begged distinctly to say,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “ that he: 
had never changed his principles on Irish policy or in any other: 
respect. He said this without reservation ; at no time, at no place, 
under no circumstances, had he ever professed any other principles 
than those he now maintained. They were Tory principles, the 
natural-principles of the democracy of England.”+ 


Mr. Disraeli, the reader has discovered by this time, is never sO 
audaciously and flagrantly incorrect as when he lays claim to con- 
sistency. We have seen that he declared himself perfectly consis- 
tent in appealing to one constituency as a full-blown Radical, and’ 
to another asa full-blown Conservative. We have seen him declare 
himself perfectly consistent in begging a Witter of recommendation 

a 
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from O'Connell, and in denouneing O'Connell as a traitor. And 
now—notwithstanging all the world’s experience of what his consis-- 
ency means—he talks of his consistency once more ! 


“He had never changed his principles on Ireland,” although, as: 
we have shown from that best of authorities—his own words—he 
declared in December, 1834, at Wycombe, that the very name of 
tithes should be abolished in Ireland before the lapse of twelve 
months, and in April, 1835, he expressed at Taunton approval of 
this very same tithe system. ‘‘ He had never changed his princi- 
ples on Ireland,” although he supported a reduction of the Irish 
Establishment in December, 1834, and in the following Aprik 
scouted any such proposition. 

Yet Mr. Disraeli is, after all, entitled to speak of his consistency.. 
“Tf there be anything,” safd he at Taunton, in 1835, ‘upon which. 
I pique myself, it is my consistency.” ‘‘ He had never changed his 
principles on Irish policy,” said he in the House of Commons jn: 
1844. Who can deny that those two statements, made at such a 
long interval, have the consistency of equal audacity and equal in- 
accuracy ? 


“With regard to the proposal of the noble lord,” (Lord John 
Russell), went on our virtuous orator, assuming even a loftier tone 
of political morality, “if the noble lord, or any other hon. member, . 
came forward with a comprehensive plan which would certainly 
settle the question of Ireland, no matter what the sacrifice might 
be, he (Mr. Disraeli) would support it, hough he might afterwards 
feel it necessary to retire from Parliament, or to place his seat again 
at the disposal of his constituency.” 


Of course! Who for a moment could doubt that Mr. D*sraeli 
would follow any other course—a man who so piqued himself on 
his consistency, who had never changed his principles on Irish 
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politics? However, we ate soon informed that there is no necessity 
for this heart-rending sacrifice. “ But he confesssd he had no appre- 
hension of that” (we breathe again); “he had the. honour to 
represent the oldest Tory constituency in the country, and he had 
already succeeded in weeding from their minds some most inveterate 
Whig prejudices.” 


Mark the delightful modesty of the next passage: 


” «Last year, for example, when he was told that he had lost his 
seat because he had supported the right hon. gentleman's tariff, he 
went down to see his friends in the country, and explarned the his- 
ory of Engdand to them,and he could assure the House that after 
that they took the most enlightened views upon the subject, and were 
proud to recur to old Tory principles of commerce.” 11! 


Can any one wonder that Sir Robert Peel would have nothing 
to do with a man who could talk in this way about himself and his 
achievements ? 

Apparently Mr. Disraeli, however, was of opinion that even 
egotism like this would not disgust the staid head of the Govern- 
ment, for, in his next sentence, he proceeded to lavish praise upon 
the Premier, somewhat after the old style : 


“That reminded him,” went on Mr. Disraeli, “that he did not 
at all understand the new morality of the House of Commons when 
gentlemen said, ‘It is extremely desirable to do so and so, but’ it 
is very difficult ; and then there are prejudices—wwhat are we to do 
against prejudices?’ Why, everything great was difficult. In 
1832, when everybody said that the right han. gentleman’s party was 
smashed, and that he was a doomed man, it was thought that no- 
thing could be moredifficult than to reconstruct the right hon. 
gentleman's party. But the right hon. gentleman looked about 
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him, and set to work like a man. Well, there was a diffcult thing, 
avery difficult thing—to reconstruct a Conservative party after ; a 
revolution ; but it was done, and done well.” 


Finally, coming to the Irish question, Mr. Disraeli gave his own 
solution of the problem in these remarkable words : 


“ He wanted to see a public man come forward and say what the 
Irish question was. One said it was a physical question, another 
aspiritu® question. Now, it was the absence of the aristocracy ; 
then the absence of railroads. It was the Pope one day ; potatoes 
the next. Let them consider Ireland as they would any other 
country similarly situated, in their closcts. Then they would see a 
teeming population—which, with reference to the cultivdtéd soil, was: 
denser to the square mile than that of China—created solely by 
agriculture, with none of those sources of wealth which are deve- 
loped with civilization, and sustained consequently upon the lowest 
conceivable diet, so that in case of failure they had no other means 
of subsistence upon which they could fall back. That dense popu- 
lation, in extreme distress, inhabited an island where therewas an 
Established Church which was not their Church; and a territorial 
aristocracy, the richest of whom lived in distant capitals, Thus they 
had a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien 
Church, and in addition the weakest executive in the world. That 
was the Irish question. Well, then, what would hon. gentlemen 
say if they were reading of a country in that position? They would 
say'at once ‘the remedy is revolution.’ But the Irish could not ° 
have a revolution ; and why? Because Ireland was connected with 
another and more powerful country. Then what was the conse- 
quence? The connexion with England thus became the cause of 
the present state of Ireland. If the connexion with England pre- 
vented.a revolution, and a revolution were the only remedy, England 
logically was in the odious position of being the cause of all the 
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‘misery of Ireland. What, then, was the duty of an English” 
minister? To effect by his policy all those changes which a revo- 
jution would do by force. That was the Irish question in its 
integrity.” 


We shall see, by-and-by, how far Mr. Disraeli’s ministerial acts 
accorded with the opinions expressed in this speech. We shall 
‘see him make, with regard to this speech, one of the most extra- 
ordinary statements that ever came even from him. We shall see 
him deliberately declare that he was acting in perfect consistence 
with this speech in leading the defence of the “alien Church” and 
the usurpations of the “absentee aristocracy.” ‘‘ If there be any- 
thing upon which I pique myself, it is my consistency”! 

‘This was a speech with the tone of which Sir Robert Peel could 
‘not reasonably find fault—it was both apologetic and eulogistic. 
However, the Premier refused to be melted, and Mr. Disraeli again 
.changed his tone when occasion served. 

Among the members of the House during this session, and, for 
-gome years afterwards, was @ Mr. Ferrand, who sat for Knares- 
borough. He was a Tory of the most violent school, and was by 
no means friendly to the existing Tory Cabinet, whose attachment 
to Tory principles he considered decidedly lukewarm. He seems 
to have had a boisterous, restless, unreasoning nature, and he made 
himself principally remarkable by speeches of themost violent and 
reckless personal invective. Ina debate on the Corn Law; kesould 
stand up to declare that Mr. Cobden grossly ill-treated his employés, ~ 
and roundly call the manufacturers a set of slave drivers, In 
moments of great excitement, and, after dinner, his speeches received 
occasionally a good deal of applause from the more rabid of his 
party ; but his sallies as a rule appear to hfve evoked nothing but 
Jaughter—half-amu sed, half-contemptuous. 
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Mr. Ferrand, like Mr. Disraeli, was great on the Porr Law, and 
was fond of delivering excited harangues to working men on the 
wrongs the new Bastilles inflicted on the poor. Sir James Graham, 
then Home Secretary, had the misfortune to come into collision 
with the member for Knaresborough on his pet topic, and was 
accordingly favoured with a large amount of Mr. Ferrand’s vitu- 
peration. Sir James Graham was accused by Mr. Ferrand of 
having induced an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner to draw up 
a false r@port for the purpose of crushing the member for Knares- 
borough, and of having also induced Mr. Hogg, then member for 
Beverley, to give a partial vote at an Election Petition Committee, 
of which he was chairman. ©. , 

Those charges were declared by the leaders of both sldes of the 
House to be ridiculous and groundless. Mr. Ferrand was called 
upon toretract, and having refused to do so, was censured by a vote 
of the House. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Ferrand found a sympathetic supporter in 
Mr. Disracli. We cannot quite account for this move, unless if be 
the agreement of those two enlightened legislators on the Poor 
Law, and on violent appeals to the passions of the mob by way of 
showing how democratic a Tory can be. 

Mr. Disraeli’s form of defence was most extraordinary : 





“Two courses,” he said, “were open to the hon. member for 
Beverley”—the member whom Mr. Ferrand had attacked—“ if he 
thought himself aggrieved, and that the charges made against him 
ought'to be noticed. He might have asked some friend—some 
friend of good sense and good temper, and requisite firmness—to 
apply to the hon. member for Knaresborough. (A laugh.) Oh, I 
know some gentlemen think that an appeal of that kind can only lead 
to Wimbledon Common and pistols ; but Iam of opinion tht in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, or ratner in ‘nine hundred and 
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ninety-ninecases out of a thousand, such results will not come to 
pass.”* 


It is really hard to understand what Mr. Disraeli meant by such 
expressions. If they meant anything, they meant that the member 
for Beverley should have sent a challenge to the member for 
Knaresborough ; and so the words were interpreted. Why should 
Mr. Disraeli make such a suggestion? A duel is a somewhat sertous 
business-—to the persons concerned, at all events ; a suggestion from 
one person to another that he ought to fight a duel appears to us one 
of the most thoughtless and impertinent forms of intermeddling. 

It is satisfactory, however, from the last sentence quoted,.to find 
that Mr. Disraeli’s two lessons in futile challenges had not been lost 
upon him. 

From Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Disraeli glided on to Sir Robert Peel. . 
In the previous session a painful scene had taken place between the 
Premier and Mr, Cobden. 

The terrible distress of the year 1842 produced a great deal of. 
«political discontent. As is often. the case in such moods of. the 
public mind, some of the people attributed their privations to the, 
Government. ‘This feeling fonnd terrible expression: Mr. Drume 
mond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, was shot dead in the 
streets, Many persons thought—Peel among the rest—that the 
- bullet was intended*for the Premier himself, and that Mr. Drum- 
mond was shot in mistake. This terrible event came upon Peel at 
a moment when he was physi¢ally almost worn out by hard work, 
and by the anxiety of his overwhelming respgnsibility: and much + 
disturbed his mind. : : 

Shortly after the occurrence, Cobden, in a fervid speech‘on the- 
Corn Laws—the sight of the distress of tls people, while the price 
of food was artificially bei up by law, may be held to excuse the 
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fervour—declared Sir Robert Peel “personally responsitle ” for the 

condition. of the country. At these words, Peel, still under the 
“ influence of his secretary’s tragic death, sprang from his seat, and 

made a heated reply, that could be interpreted as an accusation 

against Cobden of abetting assassination; and a scene of painful 

explanations followed. 

To this scene, with egregious bad taste, Mr. Disraeli referred : 


“Thaye heard many charges made in this House of a very grave 
character—graver than any that have been made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough. I heard a charge made last session by an 
hon. gentleman occupying a very, different position from that of the 
hon. member for Knaresborough—by a man of high station in this 
‘House. Did not the right hon. baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment himself rise in this Hause and charge an hon. member oppo- 
site with making speeches with the purpose of stimulating men to 
commit assassination? I should like to know who in that case 
moved the House against the right hon. gentleman? Vet the right 
don, gentleman, whe he made that declaration, must have been per- 
Zectly aware that if wasone which could not be substantiated by proof. 
You did not attempt to cow him, you did not hoot the right hon. 
gentleman on that occasion as you did the hon. member for Knares- 
borough, but you guazled under the accusation which he could not 
prove, and which you repudiated in a way which I think reflected 
very little credit on your spirit.” 


From Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to another member 
of the Cabinet. Recapitulating some of the expressions used by 
Mr. Ferrand, which were regarded as offensive, “Good God!” 

xclaimed Mr. Disraeli in a burst of indignation; “have we come 

dthis, that, because a mere member of Parliament says such th"ags 

is these, that men like the right hon. the Secretary of State are to 
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come forward with that demure countenance which he can put on, 
and say the State is in danger—that something is rotten in the state 
of Denmark—that the House of Commons must interfere to vindi- 
cate the reputation of this, I believe, s#7/ strong, though not popular 
Ministry ?” 

Next, by way of having a hit all round, the orator directed his 
attention to Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) : 


“ There is always something chivalric,” said Mr. Disraeli. “ about 
the noble lord, the member for Lancashire, and one cannot but ad- 
mire him when hastening to the rescue of his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of State; but when he was giving a proper model for the 
future orations of the hon. member for Knaresborough—when he 
wished to teach him what should be the subjects of Parliamentary 
discussion and the spirit in which the hon. member should sustain 
them, I must say that I could not express my surprise at seeing the 
noble lord get up, and in his zeal to inform the hon. member for 
Knaresborough, first denounce his statements as calumnies, and 
then charge the hon. member with having made those statements . 
knowing them to bé calumnies. That is the model by which the 
hon. member for Knaresborough, probably stationed in the lobby, 
will profit when he returns to the House. He will probably follow 
the noble lord's example, and we shall find the speeches of the hon. 
member for Knaresborough hereafter distinguished Jor all that 
amenily of manner and that choice collection of conciliatory phrase 
which have hitherto distinguished the speeches of the noble lord, 
the member for North Lancashire. The noble Jord declares the 
hon. member for Knaresborough is an intentional calumniator. I 
should like to know how the noble lord can prove that? How will 
the> noble lord substantiate that assertion better than the hon, 
metiber for Knareshprough has substantiated his? The noble 
lord, in this case, as in so many others, first destroys his opponent 
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and then destroys his own position afterwards. The novle lord is 
the Prince Rupert of Parliamentary discussion ; his charge is re- 
sistless, but when he returns from the pursuit. he always finds his 
camp in the possession of the enemy.” 


This description of Lord Derby’s oratory is very happy, and has, 
as we all know, passed into a household word. 

Mr. Disraeli, having thus disposed of Lord Stanley, once 
more rettSned to Sir James Graham, and his remarks are signi- 
ficant : 


“ And as if all these great guns,” he went on, “were not suffi- 
cient to sink this unfortunate craft, then comes the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the Secretary of State; to keep up the solemn inspiration 
of the farce, and rising, tells us, ‘This is the British House of : 
Commons, This is not the hustings.” Gentlemen, it seems, may 
tell lies upon the hustings, but gentlemen may not tell lies in the 
British House of Commons. This is the political morality of the 
tight hon. gentleman, the Secretary of State. NowI entirely differ 
from the right hon. gentleman on this point. & certainly do not 
think gentlemen ought to tell lies in the House of Commons 3; but 
T also think hon. gentlemen ought to be as careful in what they say 
onthe hustings. I even go further than that—I say that hon. gen- 
tlemen ought not even make pledges on the hustings which they do 
not mean to keep in the House of Commons. I don’t think that a. 
gentleman on the hustings, for example, ought to denounce the 
New Poor Laws, and then come into the House of Commons and 
vote for it. J call that corrupt and unprincipled conduct, and if 
there be any gentleman in this House who has been guilty of that 
conduct, why he may rise in his place and propose a vote of censure 
on me for saying so.” 


We assume that the severe sentences with which this extract 
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closes were intended for Sir James Graham personally. At the 
same time they were also meant probably to serve the general pur- 
pose of depreciating the Ministry. Mr. Disraeli may have already 
scented from afar the change of Sir Robert Peel onthe Cor Laws, 
and the defection of his agricultural supporters. 

One of the sneers directed against the Premier has already been 
given. But this is not the only one. Mr. Disraeli givesSir Robert 
an ironical compliment on his “historical research” and “ unri 
valled memory,” an anticipation of his famous joke on Sir Robert's 
love of quotation. Finally, towards the close of his speech, Mr. 
Disraeli says : ‘“‘ Remember what another Sir Robert-~zof @ greater 
man than our Sir Robert, but still a most distinguished one—said 
with respect to Dr. Sacheverell.” Under which also lies a covert 
sarcasm, 

In the session of 1845 Mr. Disraeli no longer made a secret of 
his enmity to Sir Robert Peel. And the time supplied him with 
an excellent opportunity for successfully attacking the Ministry. 

Sir James Graham, as has before been stated, was Home Secre- 
tary under Sir Robert Peel. During these years, Mazzini was living 
in England, and was, as throughout his whole life, engaged in a 
plot for the unification of Italy. Two brothers—Bandiera by 
name—were among his instruments and correspondents. Their 
letters to Mazzini were opened by order of Sir James Graham, and 
the Austrian Government was informed of the plots against it, which 
these letters revealed. The brothers Bandiera were living in Corfu. 
A spy, employed by the Austrian Government, induced the brothers 
to enter upon Austrian territory ; and, having been seized, they 
were executed. 

This event aroused most violent excitement in England, and 
dre down upon Sir James Graham a storm of popular hate. 
Popular sentiment was wounded in its most sensitive points. First, 
the sacredness of private correspondence was invaded; and, next, 
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the right of asylum to which the people of this country attach such 
importance. The strong feeling of dislike to the existing rulers of 
Italy added to the indignation at the manner in which those who 
had conspired against them had been entrapped to a bloody 
end. 

_ The excitement was increased when the rumours went abroad 
that it was not the letters of foreigners only which were opened by 
the Government. Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the then highly 
popular member for Finsbury, asserted that the seals of his letters 
also had been broken in the year 1842, when the Chartist agitation 
was at its height. 

In Feb., 1845, Mr. Duncombe brought the matter before the 
House of Commons. The debate was several times adjourned 
and several times renewed. On Feb. 20 Mr. Disraeli spoke; and 
he then made the most violent attack onthe Prime Minister he had 
yet indulged in. 


“The right hon. gentleman,” he said, “will pardon me for 
‘observing it, but he displayed on that occasion an unusual warmth, 
I am aware that it by no means follows that the right hon. gentle- 
man felt it. The right hon. baronet has too great a mind, and fills 
too cminent a position, ever to lose his temper; but in a popular 
assembly it is sometimes expedient to enact the part of the cheleric 
gentleman. The right hon. gentleman touched the red box with 
emotion. I know from old experience that when one first enters 
the House, these exhibitions are rather alarming; and I believe 
that some of the younger members were much frightened ; but I 
would advise them not to be terrified. I would tell them that the 
tight hon. baronet will not-eat them up—will not even resign; the 
very warst he will do wil be to tell them to rescind a vote.” 
‘ As for the First Minister,” he went on, “he is superopto all 
parties—he governs by pure reason, nosy party. . . . We 
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are in the third year of a Walpolian Administration; for gentlemen 
before me remain seventeen years of opposition, and for us the gra- 
tification of seventeen years of support. Party feeling is extinct ; 
and if we find a great injury and injustice to the public exemplified 
in an instance of one of ourselves, let us not hesitate to come for- 
ward and take advantage of existing circumstances to put an end 
to it.” 


These personal attacks were inserted in the middle of general 
arguments on the question before the House. But it is pretty clear 
that the little bits of personality were meant to be plums in the 
midst of a vast quantity of heavy, but necessary dough. At the 
end of one of his passages, by way of showing that he was really 
arguing the question and not making a personal attack, Mr, 
Disraeli exclaimed, “I am making no attack on the Govern- 
ment.” 

Sir Robert Peel hereupon burst forth with a “ hear, hear.” The 
words must have been uttered in an irritating tone, and probably—~ 
whatever the tone—-raised a laugh; for the contrast between Mr. 
Disraeli’s general style and his protest was comically glaring. The 
interruption, it will be seen, put Mr. Disraeli completely out of 
temper: 


“Very well,” he said, “I don’t know what the right hon. gen- 
tleman means by his sarcastic cheer. Does he mean to say that 
the correspondence of the hon, member for Finsbury is of a nature 
dangerous to the State? Does he mean to say that letters have 
been written to that hon. gentleman by persons who have been 
implicated in designs against the State? Does he mean to say that 
that isthe ground upon which he wouldsoppose the proposition 
befora the House? Because, if he does, Ican only say that the 
Chief Minister of this Sountry is often in correspondence with a 
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gentleman who has been implicated in designs against.the State. I 
have heard the right hon. gentleman himself get up in his place in 
this House and say that person was his friend, and that he was 
proud of his friendship. Yes! one of the intimate friends of the 
right hon. gentleman was concerned in Despard’s plat, and now, 
holds office in the right hon. baronet’s administration.” * 


This charge altogether apart from its bad taste, was a most 
foolish,one tomake. Suppose Sir Robert Peel did hold intercourse 
with a man who had been concerned in Despard'’s plot, was it not a 
symptom of almost feminine malice to rake that up against him ? 
This debate was in 1845; Despard’s plot occurred in 1802; along 
way indeed to go back for an accusation! Besides, was it, to put it. 
mildly, a chivalrous mode of combat to attack a third person by 
way of getting at an encmy? 

But, as will be seen from Sir Robert Peel’s reply, the charge— 
which, if true, it would have been grossly indelicate to bring forward 
—was in reality utterly without foundation. 

First, Sir Robert Peel replied to the insinuation of affecting 
warmth : 


“The hon. member for Shrewsbury,” said Sir Robert Peel, “in 
the debate last night, declared that it was his intention to support 
the amendment of the noble lord, the member for Sunderland. In 
the course of his speech the hon. gentleman observed that I had, 
when I addressed the House on this subject, displayed a great appa- 
rent warmth; that when I addressed the Housel was emphatic in 
my action ; and he undertook to assure the Hause that my warmth, 
although we were accused of being the cause of the shedding of 
innocent blood, and with fabricating warrants—with having abused 
and exceeded our power—that my warmth was simulated, aad that. 
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I was actingthe part which I thought convenient for the occasion, 
that of a choleric gentleman. It is certainly very possible to mani- 
fest great vehemence of action, and yet not be in a great passion, 
On the other hand, tt is posstble to be exceedingly cold, mndifi:Pent, 
and composed in your manner, and yet to cherish very acrimonious 
feelings, Notwithstanding the provocation of the hon. gentleman, 
I will not deal so harshly with him as he has dealt with me, He 
undertakes to assure the House that my vehemence was all pre- 
tended, and warmth all simulated, Z, on the contrary, wil do him 
entire justice ; I do believe that his bitlerness was not stimulated, but 
that it was entirely sincere. The hon. gentleman has a perfect 
tight—who questions it ?—to support a hostile motion. It is per- 
fectly open for the hon. gentleman to let the debate proceed for 
two nights; and finding that the motion is not exactly put ina 
convenient form, to try to ascertain what is the mode of amending 
it which may be most captivating and convenient. He is at perfect 
liberty to give a direct support to the motion ; but all I ask is, that 
when he gives that support to the motion, let him not say that he 
does it in a friendly spirit : 
“* Give me the avowed, erect, and manly foe ; 
Firm I can meet, perhaps can turn the blow ; 


But of all the plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, O save me from a candid friend !° 


Here we meet in debate, with our opponents opposite. We enter 
into conflict with them, mutually attacking and repelling attack, 
adversa fronte. When engaged in that conflict, it is certainly not 
very convenient, though it may be unavoidable, to have a blow 
aimed at your right flank which you did not expect. Beitso. It 
cannot be helped; but all I ask is, do note let your ‘balm jbreak 
our heads,’ ” , 


Then Sir Robert proceéied to Mr. Disraeli’s other charge: 
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“Tn the course of his speech the hon. gentlemaa made this 
charge against me :—The hon. gentleman aaid—and it appears to 
me quite an unnecessary allusion for the sake of his argument-—- 
it Was notorious that I was in constant correspondence and com- 
munication with a gentleman who had been engaged in Despard's 
plot, who was now a member of the Government, and speaking of 
’ whom I had declared’that he was a friend of mine, and that I was 
proud of his frientiship. Putting these observations together, and 
considexing that the gentleman alluded to is a member of the 
Government, and that I had avowed my friendship for him, I cannot 
find any other person to whom these observations will apply than 
an hon. friend of mine, of whose friendship I am proud, and who 
was subjected by an hon. gentleman in the beginning of last year 
to a charge which was really laughed at by the House before I had 
an opportunity of defending him. I cannot doubt that these 
observations of the hon. gentleman are applied to Mr. Bonham, who 
holds a civil situation in’ the Ordnance. Now the conspiracy of 
Despard took place in 1802. Forty-three years have elapsed singe 
then; and I am not sure whether, considering the great lapse of 
time which has occurred—considering that my hon. friend was a 
young man at that time, when party passions ran high, recollecting 
also what took,,place at that period, both in Ireland and this 
country-—I am not sure that it would be very charitable to revive the 
recollection of what passed so long back. On the whole, I should 
think it better not to revive the recollection of such a period ; but 
if a man had changed his feelings and altered his mode of ‘life, I 
should be disposed to extend that oblivion which is consistent with 
true charity over even culpable proceedings of eafly years. But, at 
the same time, 1 am bound to say, that considering the nature of 
Despard’s plot, considering that one of the counts of the indictment 
was to the effect that Despard and his associates intended 0 burn 
the Bank and slaughter the peaceable inhabitants of this city, but. 
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considering, zbove all, that they contemplated the murder of their 
Sovereign on his way to Parliament: I am not sure that the lapse 
of forty*three years would justify me in recommending a man who 
had been engaged in such a plot for a civil situation in the Grd- 
nance Department. I have been speaking upon “the assumption 
that this hon. friend of mine was actually engaged in the plot. 
What will the House think of the hon. gentlaman, the member for 
Shrewsbury, when I state that the imputation «is entirely without 
foundation? It is really and truly as utterly without foundation to 
say that my hon. friend was concerned in Despard’s plot, as it would 
have been if the hon. gentleman had stated that he was concerned 
in the Gunpowder Plot. I have received this day a letter from 
him, which I will, with the permission of the House, read. He 
writes— . 

“<T have this moment read a speech of Mr. Disraeli’s, in which, 
though my name is not mentioned, it is impossible for me in re- 
ference to the situation which I have the honour to hold, and the 
kindness with which you were pleased to speak of me in the debate 
of last year, to misunderstand. It charges me with being con- 
cerned in Colonel Despard's plot. I find, on referring to the “« State 
Trials,” that the trial of Colonel Despard took place in 1803. The 
plot was in the preceding year, 1802. I was then, sixteen years of 
age, in attendance on my father, who was then Fd Bath, suffering 
under a severe and lingering attack of paralysis, and myself under 
a private tutor there. My age would probably exempt me from 
the suspicion of being concerned in the transaction; but if not, I 
state explicitly that I had no more concern, direct or indirect, with 
Colonel Despard and his associates than yourself.” 

“He then goes on to a painful subject: | 

«¢ However, that I may not be charged with withholding from 
you ofothers anything yhich could have given rise by possibility 
to such a misrepresentation, I should state that it was my mis 
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fortune (or still more his against whom no specific charge was 
ever made), that my half-brother, fifteen years older than myself, 
was, with Lord Cloncurry, under the suspension of the, Agdeas 
corpus, confined in the Tower in 1799. - I need not say that my age- 


was then sixteen.’ 

“ Now I ask the hon. gentleman, having the advantage of this sort 
of foundation for his statements, but having also the means, I pre- 
sume, of ascertaining “the particulars of Mr. Bonham’s conduct—I 

ask whether he thinks it fair to charge a gentleman enjoying the 
favour Of his Sovereign, with having participated in Despard’s plot, 
he being then a boy sixteen years old? Was it fair for the hon. | 
gentleman to have made that charge against Mr. Bonham, there 
being the readiest means of ascertaining how utterly it was without 
‘foundation? I do not Isgow whether the hon.. gentleman had 
heard of the circumstances to which Mr. Bonham in his letter 
alludes—namely, the misfortune of the confinement of a half. 
brother of his, some years older than himself; but would it not 
have been fairer for the hon. gentleman to have ascertained the 
facts before he charged my hon. friend with participation in such a 
conspiracy ? These, sir, are the two points on which I wished to 
address the House,’’* 


' This retort wa crushing, and so Mr. Disraeli felt; for he had to 
stand up immediately after Sir Robert Peel had sat down, and. 
make an apology which may well be called abject. His statement 
had been proved “to be utterly unfounded,” he had committed “a 
great and grievous error,” “and I am not ashamed,” he added, “to 
acknowledge it ;” though we are inclined to think that most men 
of ordinary delicacy of feeling would have felt ashamed when con- 
victed of having mad¢a most serious charge, which had no foun. 
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dation whatever, against an unoffending person. Mr. Disraeli’s 
excuse for his act is still poorer in spirit. 


“T rBpeat, the reference was pertectly unpremeditated, and I be- 
lieve it was recognised by the House at the time. A /aunting cheer 
From the right hon, baronet called my recollection to the circum- 
stance, which I admit I thought might not beagreeable to him ; Vat 
at half-past eleven o’clock, in the excitement of debate, there are 
perhaps few of us who would be superior to the weakness,”* 


With characteristic elasticity, Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding his 
discomfiture of February 21, returned to the charge against the 
Premier on February 28. He played on a good string, the 
implicit obedience which Sir Robert Peel demanded from his sup- 
porters : “ 


“An hon, gentleman,” he said, “on the other side of the House 
gets up and proposes a motion which, at the first blush, does not 
‘seem to call in question any of the marked principles of either 
party—if two parties, indeed, still exist. Some gentleman on this side 
thinks it a legitimate opportunity to express his opinion on the 
question—he happens to support the ‘motion—the Government 
barely attend to the debate, treat it, perhaps, with indifference or 
carelessness ; the debate trails on—comes into a second night, cer- 
tain circumstances occur, which portend—I will not say, might be 
embarrassing—that would be impossible, but disagreeable to the 
Government. Immediately this takes place a certain system is 
brought into play which may prevent, perhaps, that fair discussion 
the hon. gentleman would seem to despair of, and which we can 
hardly believe can long be permitted to subsist in this House. Sir, 
it seems to me that the system is established on two principles, or 
rather processes—inuendo and imputation~the insinuation of base 
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motive and the allegation of factious conduct. Generally it deve- ; 
lopes itself in this manner ; there are some indications of irritability 
on the Treasury Bench, almost immediately followed by séme im~- 
patience among the immediate adherents of the Government ; and | 
then, as I have observed in several debates, some gentleman gets 
up—an avowed adherent, or, perhaps, a secret supporter of the 
Government—and instantly we have imputations of mean motives, 
OF personal motives, I should say of corrupt motives—against every 
gentlertan who is pethaps speaking, or about to vote in opposition 
to Government, although the question may not be one that involves 
any party principle, or any decided principle whatever—a mere 
matter of practice and detail.- Nov, sir, in this state of affairs— 
. probably at the end of the second or third night of the debate— 
when a course so injurious has naturally produced acerbity in many 
quarters, perhaps expressions of that bitterness the sincerity of 
which is not doubted, then, at the right moment the right hon. 
gentleman (Sir R. Peel) rises to cap the climax ; and probably, ° 
having just been assured by one of his aides-de-camp that he is 
secure of a greater majority than ever, he makes a passionate 
appeal to his supporters, as if the strong Government were in the 
very throes of dissolution, and uses language which, in my opinion, 
is susceptible of only one interpretation—that some gentleman on 
this side of the House would, to embarrass Government, descend to 
political collusion and parliamentary intrigue. Now, sir, I protest 
against this system. . . . It is, in fact, a system of tyranny as 
degrading to those who exercise it, as to those who endure it. . . . 
_ Now, sir, I really think there ought to be a more liberal sense of 
party connexion than that which the Treasury Bench at this moment 
recognizes; and I think that the right hon. gentleman at the head 
of the Government is the last Minister who should assume to be a 
political martinet. He has a very large party to support hin, and 
an Opposition before him, which, though distinguished doubtless 
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by very eminent talents, and numerically far from contemptible, is 
not, nevertheless, distinguished for its power of cohesion. . . . 
There is another reason why he should not adopt this tone—he 
Should not forget, after all, a great many of his supporters were 
elected on the hustings under very different circumstances to those 
under which they sit down here. Really a little philosophic consi- 
deration from so great a statesman is the least we may expect. I 
admit that I for one was sent by my constituents to sit on this side. 
He may object to me, although I think he has no great occasion to 
object, that I am sometimes in a different lobby to himself; but I 
was sent to swell a Tory majority, to support a Tory Ministry. 
Whether a Tory Ministry exists or not, I do not pretend to decide, 
but I am bound to believe that the Tory majority still remains, and 
‘therefore I do not think that it is the majority should cross the 
House, but only the Ministry. I hope that the right hon. gentle- 
man, on reflection, will take a more condescending and charitable 
view of our conduct than he has hitherto been pleased todo. Iam 
sure myself I never misinterpret the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. I know there are some who think that he is looking out 
-for new allies. 1 never believed anything of the kind. The position 
of the right hon. gentleman is clear and precise. Ido not believe 
he is looking to any coalition, although many of my constituents 
do. The right hon. gentleman has only exactly to remain where 
he is. Zhe right hon. gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and 
walked away with therr clothes. He has left them in the Jull enjoy- 
ment of their Liberal position, and he is himself a strict Conservative 
of their garments.* 1 look on the right hon. gentleman as a man 





* Mr. Darby, one of the Conservative members for Sussex, on the following 
night of the debate, made a retort to this famous passage, which was.not only 
clever—as Mr, Disraeli’s usu#{ly,are—but which was literally true—as Mr: 
Disraeli’s frequently are not.“ Mr, Darby was surprised at the Spgeth of the 
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who has tamed the Shrew of Liberalism. by her own tactics, He is 
the political Petruchio who has outbid you all. If we could only 
induce the tight hon. gentleman, therefore, to take a larger ‘and 
more liberal view of his Parliamentary position than he seems to 
adopt in moments too testy for so great a man to indulge in, he 
would spare us some imputationg which, I assure him, are really 
painful.” 

All this is unquestionably very clever, and most of it is very true ; 
and we can understand that such a speech should have created great 
effect. The light tone which characterises this part of the speech 
already quoted, was changed as Mr. Disraeli approached the con- 
clusion of his address. The reader has seen that Sir Robert Peel 
quotéd against Mr. Disraeli Canning’s famous lines onthe “ candid 
friend.” It is known that when, on Lord Liverpool's illness, Canning 
became Premier, Sir Robert Peel refused his support, and withdrew 
from the new Ministry. The feeling—whether just or unjust—was 
general, that Peel's conduct in this transaction was not—to say the 
least of it—generous. Before giving the next passage from Mr, 
Disraeli, it is also necessary to premise that Sir Robert Peel was 
much given to quotation ; sometimes, even, venturing to speak long 
passages from the classics. These things being premised, the cruel 
dexterity with which Mr. Disraeli stabs his enemy in his weakest 
points, will be appreciated : 

“Tf the right hon. gentleman,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ may find it 

ti 


hon. member who had just sat down 3 for although his personal allusions might 
please for the moment, they would not secure to him the respect of that House. 
The hon. gentleman was not consistent, for when he sat at the Opposition side 
he said free trade sentiments did not belong to the Whigs, but to the Tories 3 but 
on a late occasion he said the present Government had stolen the clothes of 
the Whigs while they were bathing. He believed the hon. gentleman had 
bathed, not only with Whigs, but with Radicals,” (Hansard, 3. S. Oxvii, 
1028-9.) sa 
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sometithes convenient to Treprove a supporter on his right” flank, 
perhaps we deserve it. I, for one, am quite prepared to bow tothe 
rod; but really, if the right hon. gentleman, instead of having Tes, 
course to obloquy, would only stick to quotation, he may rely upon 
it, it would be a safer weapon. It is one he always wields with the 

. hand of a master; and when he does appeal to any authority, in 
Prose or verse, he is sure to be successful, partly because he seldom 
quotes a passage that has not previously received the meed of Parlia- 
mentary approbation, and partly and principally, because his quo- 
tations are so happy. The right hon. gentleman knows what the ~ 

_ introduction of a great name does in debate—how important is its. 
effect, and occasionally how electrical. He never refers to any 
author who is not great; and sometimes who is not loved—Can+ 
‘ning, for example. That is a name never to be mentioned, I am 
sure, in the House of Commons without emotion. Weall admire 
his genius ; we all—at least, most of us—deplore his untimely end; 
and we all sympathise with him in his fierce struggle with supreme 
Prejudice and sublime mediocrity, with inveterate foes and with 
“ candid friends.” The right hon. gentleman may be sure that a 
quotation from such an authority will always tell—some lines, for 
example, upon friendship, written by Mr. Canning, and quoted by 
the right hon. gentleman! The theme—the poet—the speaker— 
“what a felicitous combination! Its effect “in debate must be over- 
whelming ; and I am sure, were it addressed to me, alk that would 
remain for me would be thus publicly —_ ongratulate the right hon. 

' gentleman, not only on his ready memory, but on his ‘courageous: - 
. conscience.””* 


This bitterly-pointed attack Sir Robert Peel was able as yet to 


reply to with—apparent, at least—unbrokep good humour. 
“Here, sir,” he said, “I should close, if I had not heard the 
—A 
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speech of the hon. gentleman who seconded the motion I do 
hope that, having discharged himself of the accumulaied virus of 
the last week, he now feels more at ease than he was. . If that is 
so, he need not be disturbed by any impressions on his part that he , 
has at all interfered with my peace of mind in consequence of the 
attack he has made. I tell the hon. gentleman at once that I will 
not condescend to reciprocate personalities with him. Ncithernow 
nor after the lapse of a week will I condescend to reciprocate them. 
1 feel ng, inclination for the practice. Yalso feel, sir, that in this 
respect the hon. gentleman would have a very great advantage over 
me, because he has leisure to prepare his attack. I have often 
heard from that hon. gentleman observations of a very personal 
character against myself. I have often heard them made from 
immediately behind me, but 1 never felt it necessary to notice them, 
and I should not have noticed them the other night if it had not 
been that the hon. gentleman, who seconded a motion of which he 
entirely disapproved, said he did it ina friendly spirit—that alone 
induced me to notice his remarks. But in the course of his speech 
he charged me with having appointed to office an hon. gentleman 
who had been concerned or connected with a plot, which I was 
obliged to repel. I will not, howerer, make any further reference 
to that, because the hon. gentleman made a full and ample repara- 
tion. He was betrayed into the error, but he made all the reparation 
in his power. I at once frankly aver that, and not one word shall 
I say on the subjects’ Bgt*the declaration of the hon. gentleman 
that he seconded the mofion in a friendly spirit, made me partake 
of the feelings which ran through the. House, which we have no 
word to describe, but which in the French Chambers are called 
mouvemens divers—feelings partly partaking of .the nature of a 
shudder and partly of a laugh, when the hon. géatieman said he 
seconded the motion in a “ friendly spirit.” I assure the how gen- 
tleman I have not the slightest wish to fstier his independence, or 
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the independence of any other members of this Howse. I court 
no man’s favour. I think I do understand the relations in which a 
Minister ought to stand towards those who give him their general 
support. I think he ought, when he possesses it, to be proud of 
“their confidence ; but I think he ought to incur the risk of losing 
that confidence by taking the course which he believes to be for 
the public interest. That is the course I have taken, and that 
course I will continue to take. . . , Ishould regret the loss of 
that confidence to which the hon. gentleman refers; but,I freely 
say that, as the Minister of the Crown, I will attempt to do good as 
far as I can, and if, in attempting to accomplish that, I forfeit the 
confidence which I have so much prized, I will submit to the loss 
rather than retain confidence at the expense of the public good, 
The hon. gentleman has referred to the relations in which I stood 
to the late Mr. Canning ; but if he thinks on that account he is 
fairly entitled to withhold his confidence and respect from me, he 
ought not to have waited for a quotation from a poem of Mr, 
Canning’s to open his eyesto my misfortune. The hon. gentleman 
must have been perfectly aware, in the year 1841-and subsequently, 
"of my relations towards Mr. Canning, and of the course 1 pursued, 
with regard to that eminent and distinguished statesman; and the 
knowledge of that course, and not an accidental quotation from a 
poem, ought to have lost me the hon. gentleman’s confidence and 
respect at a much earlier period. But as I said before, it is not my 
intention to reciprocate personalities with the hon. gentleman. I 
do not wish in the slightest degree to fetter his independence, or 
the independence of any other man who may sit upon this side of 
the House; but again I repeat that, being in the position which I 
fill, I will pursue the course which I believe to be for the public 
interest, and if in pursuing it I subject mygelf to the hon. gentle- 
man’svituperation, or to the much heavier penalty of diminished 
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confidence upon the part of others, that penalty I am ready to pay, 
and submit to the consequences.”* 


In about three weeks after this collision, Mr. Disraeli had an- 
éther and a better opportunity of assailing the Minister. Nobody: 
watching his plan of operations can deny its skill; though—to be 
sure—the materials for a rebellion against the Government lay 
ready enough to any one’s hands. Mr. Disraeli knew that the 
sternness of Sir Robert Peel’s rule had created discontent among 
his folldwers ; and in his last two speeches Mr. Disraeli had dex- 
terously appealed to this feeling. But even stronger than this feel- 
ing, was another among a large body of the Conservatives—the 
feeling that Sir Robert Peel had not proved sufficiently devoted to 
what is called the agricultural interest. We have already shown 
the alarm which Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Law and Tariff of 1842 
had created. This alarm had gone on increasing. Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1842, had but entered office, and while his followers were 
still enjoying the first delicious taste of power they were willing to 
be carried away by their leader. But 1842 was now three years 
past. And, then, Sir Robert's declarations in favour of Protection 
were becoming every year less firm. Besides, the great relief that 
the agriculturists hadj panted for had come, in mere drops, not in 
golden showers. 

When Ms. W. Miles, then, proposed, on March 17th, that.a por- 
tion of the surplus should be applied towards “ affording relief to 
the agricultural interest ”t Mr. Disraeli had a splendid opportu- 
nity for an attack on Sir Robert Peel, and most effectively he made 
use of it. 

He began by reminding the House that,a motion exactly similar 
to that of Mr. Miles, had been proposed in 1836 by the Marqitis of 





* Hansard, 3, S. Ixxviii., pp. 205-8., Feb. 28, 1845, 
t Ibid, 3 S. Ixxvii., 903. 
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Chandos, when a Whig Government was in pow er. And then he 
proceeded to show how member after member of the present Mi- 
nistry had supported this motion, Sir Thomas Frecmantle, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, had supported the motion of Lord 
Chandos. “Therefore,” says Mr. Disraeli, “I think we may count 
on the tight hon. gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, supporting 
this motion to-night ’—Mr. Disraeli, of course, knowing that Sir 
Thomas Freemantle and every other member of the Cafinet would 
vote against the resolution. And so he went on, with gravé irony, 
contrasting the former position of [the different members of the 
‘Ministry to the agricultural question with their present attitude, 
until he at least reached the First Minister: ~ 


“Tt is, however, but just,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘to state . . « 
that the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Government was, 
on the occasivn I have referred to, of a different opinion from those 
of the other hon. gentlemen whom I have mentioned. He acted 
in a different manner with respect to that motion ; on the division 
he went into the Whig lobby alone of all his party, whom he left 
united in favour of the motion. The right hon. baronet did behave 
throughout in the most handsome manner. He expressed no 
annoyance at the indiscreet effort of his party, which had almost 
made hima minister; he did not give them a lecture; he did not 
say, notwithstanding that they went into a different lobby from their 
leader, they had broken out into open rebellion. The right hon. 
baronet preserved his consistency, and kept on the very best terms 
with his party. That being the state of the case, I have no doubt 
that the right hon. gentleman will voteagainst the motion to-night ; 
folloying the precedent of that time, he will treat his immediate 
supporters with the same affability as before. . . . I entirely 
differ,from my agricultural friends around me, though I make 
these observations, in tleia view of the conduct of the right hon. 
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gentleman. Nothing is more easy when your constityents are dis- 
satisfied than yourselves to grumble against the right hon. gentle~ 
man. I believe the right hon. gentleman has done more for 
agriculture than any Minister or Government’ "has done for any 
quarter of a century. That is my calm deliberate opinion, and 
placed as I am in momentary collision with the Treasury Bench, I 
am bound to make this admission. (Hear, hear.) ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
as the hon’ member says ; I am sincerely prepared to maintain that 
cheer. Why, what has the right hon. gentleman not done for agricul- 
ture? Before the meeting of Parliament, the right hon. gentleman 
reconstructed his Cabinet, and left out his Minister of Trade. 
There was a great compliment of agriculture! It was the most 
marked thing I know. The agriculturists, then, ought to be satis- 
fied. And yet they complain. They complain of the Corn Law 
which they supported, they accuse the Tariff, which was passed at 
all events with their connivance; they inveigh against the Canada 
Corn Bill, which I beg to tell the noble lord the member for LondonT 
did not vote for—they complain of all this. Yet, how unreasonable! 
Can they forget that the right hon, gentleman has expelled from 
the Cabinct the Minister of Commerce, and so made a decided 
demonstration in favour of agriculture, for which agriculturists 
should ever be grateful? What do they want? Not this tax to be 
taken off, or that act to be done. No, they complain of the “‘con- 
duct” of the right hon. gentleman. There is no doubt a difference 
in the right hon. gentleman’s demeanour as leader of the Oppo- 
sition and as Minister of the Crown. But that’s the old story ; you 
must not contrast too strongly the hours of courtship with the years 
of possession. "Tis very true that the right hon. gentleman’s con- 
duct is different. Iremember him making his Protection spe@hes. 
They were the best speeches I ever heard. It was a great thing to. 
hear the right hon, gentleman say, ‘I would sooner be the 1eader 
of the gentlemen of England than possess the confidence of sove- 
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reigns.’ Thgt was a grand thing. We don’t hear much of the 
“géntlemen of England’ now.’ But what of that? They have the 
pleasures of memory—the charms of reminiscences. They were 
his first love, and though he may not kneel to them now as in the 
hour of passion, still they can recall the past; and nothing is more 
useless and unwise than these scenes of crimination and reproach, 
for we know that in all ‘these cases, when the beloved object has 
céased to charm, it is in vain to appeal to the feclings. You know 
that this is true—every man almost has gone through it. My hon. 
" friends reproach the right hon. gentleman. The right hon. gentle- 
man does what he can to keep them quiet; he sometimes takes 
refuge in arrogant silence, and semetimes he treats them with 
haughty frigidity, and if they knew anything of human nature they 
would take the hint and shut their mouths. But they won't. And 
what then happens! What happens under all such circumstances. 
The right hon. gentleman being compelled to interfere, sends down 
his valet,* who says inthe genteelest manner, ‘We can have no 
whining here.’ And that, sir, is exactly the case of the great 
agricultural interest—that beauty which everybody wooed and one 
deluded. There is a fatality in such charms, and we now seem to 
approach the catastrophe of her career. Protection appears to be 
, in about the same condition that Protestantism was in 1828. For 
my part, if we are to have Free Trade, I, who honour genius, prefer 
that such measures should be proposed by the hon. member for 
Stockport, than by one who, through skilful Parliamentary ma- 
noeuvres, has tampered with the generous confidence of a great 
people and a great Party. For myself, I care not what may_be the 





* My. Sidney Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea) had a short time 
previously said that ‘ it would be distasteful to the agriculturists to come whining 
to Parliament at every period of temporary distress.” (Hansard, Ixxvii., 318.) 
Mr. Herbert, then, is the gensleyan referred to by Mr, Disraeli as the Premier's 
“valet,” 
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result. Dissolve, if you please, the Parliament you havé betrayed, 
and appeal to the people, who, I believe, mistrust you. For me 
there remains this at least—the opportunity of expressing thus pub- 
licly my belief that @ Conservative Government is an organised 
hypocrisy.” * 


In our admiration of the skill of ‘these attacks by Mr, Disraeli, 
we must not forget to examine their justice or injustice. ' We have 
already, in the earlier part of this chapter, shown—as we think— 
conclusively—that the Corn Law and the Tariff of 1842 were Free 
Trade measures, and we have shown that those very Free Trade 
measures were not only not opposed, but were actually sypported 
with enthusiasm by Mr. Disraeli. Yet he now has the face in, 1848 
to pander to the prejudice of the Tory agriculturists against these 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, which he himself supported in 1842. 
Sir Robert Peel’s reply—so far as the contest between him and Mr. 
Disraeli is concerned—is crushing : 


“Sir,” said Sir Robert Peel, “the hon. member for Shrewsbury 
repeats the accusation he made on a former occasion, of our having 
retained power by a forgetfulness of the pledges we gave in Oppo- 
sition. As I before said, I do not enter into personal controversy. 
When I proposed the Tariff of 1842, and that that charge, which 
the hon. member repeats, was made against me, I find the hon. 
gentleman got up in his place and said that—‘ With reference to the 
accusation made on the other side of the House, that the right hon. 
baronet at the head of the Government had repudiated principles. 
when in Opposition which he had adopted when in office, that 
charge had been made without due examination of the facts of the 
case.’ I find the same hon. gentleman again used these words: 
*The conduct pursued by the right hon. baronet was in exact per- 





* Tansard, 3 S. Ixxviii,, 1026-8, 
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manent and perfect consistency with the principles of Free Trade 
Jaid down by Mr. Pitt. His reason for saying this was to refute 
the accusations brought against the present Government, that they 
had put forward their Present views, in order to obtain a change of 
Government, so’ as to get into power themselves,’ These senti- 
ments I find attributed to Mr. Disraeli.”” 


Having thus completely proved the inconsistency of Mr. Disraeli— 
the readiness to defend in *42, and the readiness to attack in "45 
the very same measures—Sir Robert contemptuously proceeds: 


“«1 do not know whether they are of sufficient importance to 
mention them to the House, but this I know that I then held in 
the same esteem the panegyric with which I now regard the attack, 
T was certainly, however, so struck—remembering the former de« 
fence of the hon. gentleman—that the accusation which he made 
to-night should have proceeded from him, that I could not forbear 
alluding to it.”* 


* Hansard, 3 S. Ixxvii., 1038. In this same speech, Sir Robert Peel makes 
still further progress towards the adoption of completely Free Trade principles 
The following article from the Examiner (March 23rd, 1845) gives a keen ap- 
Preciation of this part of the Premier's address : 

“ Sir Robert had no difficulty in exposing the absurdity of Mr. Miles’s Prae 
posal, so preposterously disproportioned to his alleged case; but he had a 
more awkward part in explaining his own views as to Protection, 

‘T believe the system of prohibition and extreme protection to be wrong, 
(Cheers.) I do not defend the Protection given to the West India interest, as I 
said the other night, upon any principle of commercial policy (hear, hear), but 
seeing the long period for which that Protection has endured, the capital that 
has been invested in the cultivation of the soil of the West Indies, their pecu. 
Har position in respect to labour, I have a deep impression that, seeing also our 
obligations to maintain our colonial empire, the sudden and precipitate removal 
of protection would not only be an injury to the West Indies, but to the whole 
of this great empire. (Cheerg) Sir, we are now taunted by one side of the House 
with having seriously injured agticulture by the inconsiderate haste with which 
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We have seen how Mr. Disraeli skilfully addressed. himself to- 
wards encouraging the wrath of the different sections of the Tory 
party, which Sir Robert Peel had offended. He had appealed to 
the vanity of the younger members, whose frowardness Sir Robert 
Peel had snubbed. He had appealed to the agriculturists whom 
Sir Robert Peel had disappointed. But those feelings, bitter and 
powerful though they might be, were weak compared with that to 
which Mr. Disraeli next appealed. And it was Sir Robert who gave 
his enemy the weapon to be used against himself. 

In 1795 the Irish Parliament passed an Act for the establishment 
of a college for the education of the Irish Catholics; and, after 
various modifications, this college came to be one for the education 
of Roman Catholic priests exclusively. This institution is-now 
known as Maynooth College. The Irish Parliament voted £8,000 
annually for the maintenance of the college. 

When, after the Act of Union, the English Parliament took upon 
itself the functions of the Irish, this vote was universally understood 
to be one of the legacies taken over. And men, who had the 





the protection to agriculture has been reduced ; on the other side we are taunted - 
with being mere instruments in the hands of the agricultural party, and we are 
told that we ought at once to proceed to the removal of all protection. Sir, it 
is onr intention to pursue the course which we have hitherto pursued, and not 
to yield to the taunt of one party or the other. (Hear, hear.) We have at 
tempted gradually to abolish prohibitory duties, we have attempted gradually 
to relax extreme protective duties ; in my opinion, we have done it with the 
‘best success,” 

“ The Premier talks of extreme protection as the thing to be abated ; but if 
protection be wrong, as he confesses, is the removal of it to be confined to ex- 
tremes? The mati who quarrelled with his dog's tail and cut it off by inches, 
always found the offence in the extreme of the tail; but as he docked and 
docked extreme, extreme was still left to be docked again, till he got to the 
stump. The first bad harvest we have, Sir Robert Peel will discover that the 
protective system has still an extreme, and will cut-off another joint of the tail 
of monopoly.” 
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deepest hostility to the Catholic religion and to the principle of en- 
dowing in any shape that religion, considered themselves bound to 
vote for the grant.* 





™ Sir Robert Peel and Mr, Gladstone both make quotations from Mr. Per- 
ceval, which show this fact clearly. ‘*In the year 1807, I think,” said Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘‘ the vote was increased to £13,000, the increase being applied 
for additional buildings,” And then Sir Robert qnoted the following passage 
from Mr. Perceval :—‘‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Perceval) said 
it was particularly desirable, after the establishment of the connexion of this 
country with the Irish Catholics since the Union, that the grant of the Irish 
Parliament should not be diminished. The fact was that by the vote then 
under consideration, that grant was to be extended toa provision for one-fourth 
more than were educated heretofore. It appeared, besides, that 111 others were 
educated for the Catholic Priesthood in different parts of Ircland.” . . . 
4 On the whole, he thought that the supply of 361 would be sufficient to meet 
the demand of the Catholic Clergy, and therefore should vote for the propo+ 
sition of his right hon, friend.” (Hansard, 3 S. Ixxix., 29.) Mr. Gladstone 
said : 

“Upon this subject I trust the House will allow me to refer to a declaration 
which was made by Mr. Perceval in the year 1812, and which has not yet been 
quoted in this discussion, In that year it was proposed by Sir John Newport 
to augment the annual grant to Maynooth ; Mr. Perceval resisted the increase, 
‘but defended the vote in its ordinary form in the language which I am about 
to quote : 

‘That he supported the grant as it stood, because it was one of those which 
the Parliament of Ireland thought it wise to preserve at the Union; because 
he found it, in fact, given over to England as part of the Union; that if the 
grant had been fairly open to opposition after the Union he should certainly have 
been disposed to resist it, because he thought, on principle, that it was wrong ina 
State endeavouring to establish a particular system of religion to provide 
a public supply for the maintenance, encouragement, and propagation of 
another.’ (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Session 1812, vol. xxi, p. 
1226.) 

“Tsay, therefore, in few words, that we have these circumstances before us—a 
Parliament composed exclusively of the wealthy minority of the inhabitants of 
Treland (that wealthy minosity being in the enjoyment through the Church of 
Treland, of the whole religious endowments of that country) alters the law in 
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For fifty years in succession—from 1795 to 1845—the grant had 
been voted yearly—a single year excepted, and had been passed by 
overwhelming majorities, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Plumptre, and a few 
such men forming the insignificant and derided majority against 
it. 

The grant of £9,000 it came in time to be seen, was insufficient 
for the wants of a college that professed to educate the whole 
Irish priesthood. The number of students whom the college was 
able to sfipport out of the grant was only 250; 190 others who 
attended it had to support themselves ; and to the 250 the parlia- 
mentary grant, gave for dress, furniture, and commons, an average 





the year 179§, in order to facilitate, or rather in order to permit the establish- 
ment of a college for the purpose of training the teachers of the great ma- 
jority.” . . . Now, sir, this sum of money was voted as a grant by the Irish 
Parliament to the Roman Catholics of that country, and as a grant which I for 
one am entirely persuaded that a native Parliament would not have thought 
fit, when once so given, to withdraw, Under these circumstances it would 
manifestly have been a most ungenerous use of power to avail yourselves of 
your numerical superiority and mere strength, as opposed to equity, for the 
purpose of withholding the grant. But if I want a seal to this argument in 
favour of the existence of something like an honourable obligation on our part 
1 find it in the declaration of Mr. Perceval—in the declaration of a man who, of 
all the Ministers of this country since the Union, had the strongest sentiments in 
favour of ascendancy in Ireland—of a man whose Government was formed upom 
the very principle of resisting every concession, great and small alike, to the 
Roman Catholic claims—of a man who entertained, upon conscientious convic- 
tions, insurmountable objections to the principles of the grant—but also of a 
man whose native honesty and candour led him thus frankly to recognise what 
he thought an obligation of good faith—limiting and fettering his free agency 
with regard to the College of Maynooth, compelling him to deal with it rather 
as an instrument than as a judge, and leading him so far as to the very strong 
declaration that he regarded the grant to the College of Maynooth as bCng a 
virtual portion of the Legislative Union with Ire'anu.” (Hansard, 3 S, Ixxix,, 
523-5.) 
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of £23 per head. The students were besides badly lodged,* and 
the maximum salary of a professor was £120 per annum. 

Sir Robert Peel undertook to remedy this state of things, and in 
1845 brought in a Bill on the subject. This Bill, summed up, pro- 
posed that the grant in place of being yearly, should be made per- 
manent ; and that it should be increased from £9,000 to £26,000. 

This does not seem at first sight an alarming proposition. It 
raised no question of principle; for if it were wrong to endow 
Roman Catholics, a grant of £9,000 a year was quite as-much a 
violation of that principle as a grant of £26,000. But, the vio~ 
lation of principle involved in a grant of £9,000 had been sanctioned 
by successive Parliaments for fifty years. 

Besides, as was mentioned several times in the course of the 
debate, the State had violated, and was continually violating prin- 
ciple, if it were wrong to give any public money for Roman Catholic 
purposes: £14,763, according to a Parliamentary return quoted 
by Mr. Hume,t was given in the colonies to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; in Malta, in Canada, at the Cape, the Roman Catholic 
Church shared with other Churches in the gifts of the State. 

The question of principle being thus disposed of, the next in- 
quiry was whether there was a case for increasing the grant to 
£26,000, It has already been shown that the College of May- 
nooth was quite inefficient for its purposes; could not teach the 
requisite number of students, and could not properly fecd and house 
the few stuclents it had. And there was another reason for increas- 
ing the grant. As Sir Robert Peel said in hisspeech:t “But the 





* “Several of them,” said Sir Robert Peel, from whose speech in intro. 
ducing the Bill, we quote the facts, ‘are placed in one room, and even in some 
instances in one garret.” Hansard, 3 S. Ixxix., 23. 

taHansard, 3 S. lxxix., 710. 
- Flansard, 35S. Ixxix., 20. 
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grant of £9,000 a year, the undertaking on the part of the Govern- 
ment to endow an institution and to provide instruction, has the 
effect of discouraging the contributions of others, while the allotted 
amount is wholly insufficient for its professed object.” 


Yet, will it be believed, that this measure of Sir Robert Peel ex- 
cited the wildest tumult in the country ; that large meetings loudly 
protested against it, that petitions in opposition to it poured in by 
the thousand ; and that the scheme was opposed in Parliament at 
every single stage? In the words of Macaulay, who spoke strongly 
in favour of the Bill: 


“The Orangeman raises his howl, and Exeter Hall sets up its 
bray, and Mr. McNeile is horror-stricken to think that a still larger 
grant is intended for ‘ the priests of Baal’ at the table of ‘ Jezebel ;’ 
and your Protestant operatives of Dublin call for the impeachment 
of the Minister in exceedingly bad English.”* 


Mr. Cobden, with characteristic good sense and liberality, rebuked 
this idiotic outburst of religious bigotry : 

“T look upon it”—the grant—“ therefore, as purely an educational 
grant,” he said— as a vote of £26,000 in place of £9,000 granted 
by Parliament for the education of the Irish Priesthood in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth: that and that alone is the question before the. 





* Hansard, 3 S, Ixxix., 657. Macaulay concluded his speech in this debate 
with these memorable words —* To this Bill, and to every Bill emanating 
from the Government, which shall appear to me calculated to make Great 
Britain and Ireland one united kingdom, I shall give my support, regardless of 
obloquy—regardless of the risk which I know I run of losing my seat in Par- 
liament, Obloquy, so earned, I shall readily meet. As to my seat in Parlia- 
ment, I shall never hold-it by an ignominious tenure ; andI am sure that I can 
never lose it in a more honourable cause.” Hansard, 3 S. Ixxix.,658. Macaulay, 
as is well known, aid lose his seat in consequence ef his vote and speech in this 
debate. 
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House. And when I think that thts great country has been stirred 
from its centre, when I witness the excitement that has been occa- 
stoned upon this simple question of £17,000, more or less, involving 
no point of principle— say involving no principle—(Sir R. Inglis : 
Hear)—J cannot conceal my astonishment. The hon. member for 
Oxford cheers, ironically I presume, the assertion that there is no 
point of principle in the question at issue. Now I ask him—I will 
assume, for the sake of argument, that he will have a majority 
against the Bill, and that the right hon. baronet at the head of the 
Government falls by the measure and becomes a martyr to the cause 
of Ireland. I will assume that Her Majesty sends for the hon. 
baronet (Sir R. Inglis) to form another Government, and coming 
into power the majority is as large as he could claim—what, I would 
ask, would be one of the first measures of the hon. baronet’s Govern- 
ment? Why, a vote of £9,000 to the College of Maynooth. 
(Colonel Sibthorpe: No.) If I amright in this, what, I ask, is this 
Bill but a mere question of £17,000! And what a spectacle must 
we present to the eyes.of Europe when they witness this uncalled-for 
excitement, Why, they will say, such pettifogging, paltry persecution 
as that was never heard of in any country, and is not to be found in 
the annals of religious hatred in any part of the world. What is 
the position you take? You contend, not that thereshall be no May- 
nooth~—not that there shall be no education to the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood by Parliamentary grant—you will allow Maynooth to 
remain as it is—you say there is to be education, but+it shal! be a 
defective education. You do not contend that there shall be no 
college ; no, you say the college shall remain, but it shall be like a 
barracks and not a college—that is what you contend for.’* 


The clamour of bigotry outside the House of Parliament was 
———— ________... 
» Hanfard, 3S. Ixxix., 964-5, 
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echoed within by the Rump of the Tory party. Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Plumptre, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Ferfand, Sir R. 
Inglis—all those enlightened statesmen thundered against the 
measure; and alternately denounced the iniquities of the Scarlet 
Lady and the treachery of the Conservative chief.* To his 





* It would be a pity to deprive posterity wholly of the benefit of the remarks 
made by some of those gentlemen on Sir Robert Peel’s proposal, Mr. Ferrand. 
used the following sentences : 

“Why,"t is acknowledged in this House. . . that Her Misjesty's Minis." 
ters themselves are the ‘insidious foes’ of the Protestant Church.” (Hansard, 
3 S. Ixxix., 970-1.) ‘* Has the right hon. baronet,” said Mr. Ferrand in an- 
other place, *‘ the good will and confidence of the Conservative party now ? and. 
where is public opinion? United against the right hon. baronet. If he thinks 
it is not united against him, I call upon him as an Englishman, if he has one 
spark of political honesty and consistency in his breast, to dissolve this House 
and to appeal to the country.” (Ibid, 973.) ‘“‘ The present measure is. . .a 
measure identified with the doctrines of that party which thexight hon. baronet 
has driven from office. Iask the House, and I ask the country, and above 
all, I ask the Tory party, what benefits they have gained by bringing you into 
power. I ask myself why did I work for you like a slave during ten years in 
order to drive the Liberal party from office? I tell you, you have betrayed me. 
T was your tool—I am not now ashamed to acknowledge the fact, but I did not 
know it at the time, or I should have acted a different part.” (Ibid, 978.) The 
orator, Ferrand, thus ended his oration“ In conclusion, asa sincere Protes- 
tant—and I speak my feelings most sincerely—I solemnly believe that if Her 
Majesty's present Government can induce Her Majesty to attach Her signature 
to that Catholic Maynooth Bill, she signs away her titleto the British Crown.’ 
Tbid, 979-80. 

Mr. Spooner ‘ solemnly called upon all Protestants who were prepared to 
support the measure before the House, to stop while thy could, and not to 
adopt a measure which was so hailed by these highly talented individuals, and! 
which was received by them as a stepping-stone towards a union with Popery, 
and which, if adopted, a was stre would set the seal to the destruction of our 
present happy empire.” Ibid, 913. arin 

Mr. Goring “ considered the Bill as a serious low to the Protestant Church 
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shame, be it said, Mr. Disraeli spoke on the side of the blind 
bigots. cS 

In discussing the character of Lord Bolingbroke, and the admi- 
ration he excited in Mr. Disraeli, we pointed out that Bolingbroke, 
though personally an infidel, assiduously persecuted Dissenters, 
And we felt bound te express disgust at this, as one of the worst 
offences in his scandalous career, Yet why should we waste our 
anger on Bolingbroke? Bolingbroke is long since dead; but 
we have living among us, and influencing our destinies, a statesman 
who has tillide quite as unscrupulovs a use of religious infatua- 
tion. ‘ 
The first hit which Mr, Disraeli made in his spetch was a very 
happy one. Sir Robert Peel had many rhetorical*arts, but the 
most remarkable perhaps among them was his habit of postponing 
his own proposal until he had completely, not to say exhaustingly, 
proved the absurdity of every other possible proposal. Thus, Mr, 
Disraeli happily caricatures this peculiarity ; 


“T know, the right hon, gentleman who introduced the Bill told 
us, that upon this subject there were three courses open tous, I 
never heard the right hon. gentleman bring forward a measure 
without his making the same confession. I never knew the right 
hon, gentleman bring forward, not what I call a great measure, but 
a measure which assumes to settle a great controversy—there is a 
difference —without saying that three courses were open tous. In 








in this country. It was with regret and alarm that the *PMeultural interest had 
viewed the introduction of the measure ; it had disgusted every Protestant who 
paid income-tax, to see the money so applied, and he considered ita measure 
of insult to the Protestants of Ireland; he wéuld, therefore, take every oppor- 
tunity of opposing it which was afforded him.” (Ibid, 774.) These, and such 
men, “ormed the enlightened body by whose aiff Mr. Disraeli drove Sir Robert 
Peel from power. ; 
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acertain sense, and Jooking to his own position, he is right. There 
is the course the right hon. gentleman has left; there is the 
course the right hon. gentleman is following ; and there is usually 
the course which the right hon. gentleman ought to follow. Per- 
haps, sir, I ought to add that there is a fourth:eause ; because it is 
possible for the House of Commons to adopt one of those courses 
_ indicated by the right hon, gentleman, and then, having voted for it, 
rescind its vote.” 
« 

Another peculiarity of Sir Robert Peel's was that he always 
showed the greatest anxicty to prove that there was nothing par- 
ticularly original in what he was about to propose. This pecu- 
liarity was the result, not only of his position, but of his natural dis- 
position, All his life Sir Robert was engaged in an attempt to 
induce his unwilling followers to abandon some time-worn and 
maleficient prejudice ; and, as a consequence, he had to adopt all 
kinds of blinds to disguise the real nature of his proposal. Above 
all things, he had to avoid the appearance of introducing sovas res; 
for novelty is.the great bugbear of the ‘ory mind, And, then, Sir 
Robert Peel was himself a man who did not care for adventurous 
courses. Hence the anxiety he always displayed to find in former 
times a parallel to his own proposals, Mr. Disracli next attacked 
this peculiarity : 


“The right gentleman,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ tells us to go 
back to precede with him.a great measure is always founded on 
a small precedent. «.#He traces the steam engine always back to the 
tea-kettle. His préc@ents are generally tea-kettle precedents. In 
the present instance, he refe®Ms to Mr. Perceval, and to some odd 
vote in a dusty corner, fragn which he infers the principle i« ad- 
mitted. He says, ‘You have admitted the principle; confine 
yourselves to details. Don’t trouble yourselves about the first and 
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second reading, but reserve all your energies for the commitiee, be- 
cause the principle is admitted.’ ’* 


It has been mentioned that Mr. Perceval was qhoted in the de- 
bate as testimony in favour of the view that English statesmen 
regarded themselves as pledged to continue the vote made by th 
Trish Parliament. And we have seen what importance—what just 
importance—Mr. Gladstone attached to this declaration in favour of 

~ Roman Catholic endowment by the most Protestant of-English 

- Ministers.” Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic unfairness, speaks of 
an authority so manifestly important in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s 
view, as a “tea-kettle precedent.” -He proceeds: 


“ But have circumstances, which ought to settle everything—have _ 
circumstances noc changed since the time of Mr. Perceval? How 
astonished must Mr. Perceval’s ghost be—if he have a ghost, to be 
thus appealed to! Were it Mr. Pitt, or Fox, or Burke, whom the: 
right hon. gentleman has quoted to-night, that was brought in tg 
settle this question, we might feel the controlling influence of the 
great apparition, But Mr. Perceval to be brought in to settle it! 
Mr. Perceval seems casually to have agreed to a miserable vote about 
this accidental College of Maynooth.’+ 

“Mr. Perceval seems casually to have agreed to a miserable vote 
about this accidental College of Maynooth.” Was there ever a 
 Brosser case of misrepresentation and dishonest argument than this ? 
*«“ Casually agreed,” —how casually ? Here we have a vote for money, 
and Mr. Perceval, as Chancellor of the Exchequeg—that is to say, 
as the highest judge of appeal on such a vote—~comes in and gives 
the vote his sanction. And be it recollected, too, that the vote is 
one to which bigoted Protestants are bitterly opposed. And here 

~~ : 
* Jangard, 3 S. Ixxix,, 557-8. 
t Ibid, 558-9. 
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Mr. Perceval, the chief of the bigoted Protestant party, rises up to 
defetid this vote from the attacks of his own supporters. And this - 
is what Mr. Disraeli calls “ casual agreement.” 


Nor is even this the whole case. For Mr. Perceval defended 
this vote not on one occasion only. He defended it in 1808, when 
the vote was increased from £8,000 to £9,000, and he defended it 
in 1812, as we have seen from the speech of Mr. Gladstone. “ Casual 
agreement!” 

“ A Mniserable vote "—is not this also gross misrepresentation ! . 
For, as we have seen, Mr. Perceval supported an increased grant. 
And is it not also a most dishonest argument ? Is not the insinuation 
of Mr. Disraeli this—that there was a difference in principle between 
the vote of Mr. Perceval and the proposal of Sir Robert Peel! But 
is it not plain that whether the vote were for £9,000 as Mr. Perceval 
voted, or for £26,000 as Sir Robert Peel proposed, the principle fs 
exactly the same? 

“ Accidental College of Maynooth ’—what can this mean ? How 
accidental? The college was founded in 1795; therefore, it was 
thirteen years in existence, when (1808) Mr. Perceval made the first 
free quoted in its favour; and seventeen when (1812) he made 

is second speech. Be it known for the future that a college, thir- 
teen or seventeen years in existence, is, in Mr. Disraeli’s eyes, an 
“ accidental college !” 


Let our honest orator proceed : 


“ What, let me ask you, was the political and religious situation 
of affairs by virtue of which Mr. Perceval became Prime Minister 
at the time of which I am speaking? You had really then in Eng- 
land what you pretend you now have—a constitution in Churgh and 
State. You had a constitution, and Members of Parliament being 
then necessarily in communion with the Church, were, by virtue of 
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this junctien of Church and State, in fact members’ of a lay 
synod.”’* ‘ . 


All very true; but wherein does this altered State df eircum- 
stances affect the question? Whether the Parliament was exclu- 
sively Protestant, or mixed, surely did not in any way affect the 
question, whether a vote should be granted to Maynooth oraot. If 
that fact were to have any influence oh the regult, it ought to 
have an influence the: Opposite ofthat favoured by Mr. _ Disraeli. 
If an exclusively Protestant Parliament éould find it in its heart 
to support Maynooth, was a mixed Parliament to refuse to do 
so? . 

“What do we now see?” Mr. Disraeli goes on. * You have no 
longer in this country your boasted union in Church and State . 
you know very well that the Church of England is subject to the 
‘control of those who no longer exclusively possess communion with 
that Church.”+" 


All this again is perfectly true: but what does it mean in the 
mouth of Mr. Disraeli? The subjection of the Protestant Church 
to an assembly composed, not only of Protestants, but of Presby- 
terians, Catholics, Jews, and Infidels, 1s certainly anomalous. Yet is 
not this the state of things, the perpetuation of which Mr. Disraeli, 
as chief of the Tory party, is always declaring to be necessary to the 
welfare of the Church and the State. 

“You find your Erastian system,” continues our orator, “ crumb- 
Jing from under your feet. Will you adopt a pantheistic principle ? 
T have unfaltering confidence in the stability of our Church; due 
think that the real source of danger which threatens tt ts its con- 
nevion with the State, which places il under the control of a 


House of Commons that ts not necessarily of tts communion, Leave 
eats weeds i 
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the Chubch to herself, and she will shrink from no contest, however 
severe.” £ 


Is not this the very language of the Rev. Arthur Tooth, the Rev. 
Mr. Mackonochie, and the other apostles of Ritualism? Between 
their opinfons, and the opinions of My. Disraeli in 1845, there is 
not a tittle of difference, Yet Mr. Tooth is made a prisoner under 
an Act, passed chiefly by the man who, in 1845, expressed Mr. 
Tooth’s opinions. Yet Mr. Tooth, Mr. Mackonochie, and the rest 
are forced now to use tht language of Mr. Disraeli against a court 
of Mr, Disraeli’s creation. And Mr. Disraeli is the leader of the 
crusade against Sir Robert Peel's inconsistency ! 

“T believe iy Ireland itself, a says Mr. Disracli, “if the question 
be, will you sevér the Church from the State, or will you endow the 
Roman Catholic Church ?—for my own part, I believe the Proteg 
tants of Ireland wouldsay, ‘ Sever the connexion between the Church 
and State, and don’t endow the Roman Catholics.’ ’’* Vie 


Here we have the two plans of dealing with Church property in 
Ireland—the plan of “levelling up,” and the plan of “ levelling 
down ”’—placed in antagonism ; and Mr. Disraeli declares in favour 
of “levelling down.” Yet when, in 1867, the abolition of the Irish 
Church—in other words, the plan of “levelling down’’—was proposed, 
did not Mr. Disraeli’s Government propose the opposite plan of 
“levelling up?” : 

“TJ deny that the Church of England is the creature of the State,” 
says Mr. Disraeli further on. ‘The alliance between them has 
been one formed and maintained on equal terms; and if tf be al- 
templed, as appears to be the intention, to place all ecclesiastical affairs 
under the control of Downing Street, and to subject them to the same 
spectes of discipline that is enforced im Prussic over the revgious 
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establishments there, I tell the right hon. gentleman that thé people.of 
this country will neverwendure such a system.?* 


The jailor of Mr. Tooth again uses the language of Mr. Tooth. 
Now we pass to Mr. Disraeli’s attack on Sir Robert Peel : 


“TI will not say this Bill hfs been introduced into the House ina 
sinister and insidfous manner, though I, in common with others, 
had formed my conclusjons npon that point; but I will assert: what 
I believe cannot be denied, ‘haf the measure has taken tir country 
by surprisa’t ; % 

“ Canstitutiohally inaccurate ” again. A notice of the Bill which 
took “the country by surprise,” had been given by Sir Robert Peel 
in the previous session.+ 

“ But I have other reasons for opposing this measure. 1 oppose 








* Ibid, 560. 
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t Sir Robert Leet, in introducing his Bill, used these words: “In the 
course of the last session of Parliament, I took the opportunity of pub- 
licly declaring, on the part of Mer Majesty's Government, that it was our 
intention during the recess to apply onrselves to the consideration of the state 
of academical education in Ireland. I accompanied that declaration witha 
distinct intingation that the cirewmstances and position of the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth should be included in that consideration ; I added, that in 
undertaking the egnsideration of the state of Maynooth, it was our intention to 
undertake it ina spirit friendly and not adverse to the institution 3 and [ 
méde that public declaration at the same time in order that due notice should 
be given of the intentions of Her Majesty's Government.” And further on, he 
said: “T could not but foresee that any proposal for an increased grant to 
Maynooth was likely to encounter such an opposition as I have witnessed this 
day; and it was because we foresaw this, having to encounter difficulties of 
which we were fully sensible, but by which we were not deterred, we thought 
it our duty to take carg that these diflicuities should not be aggravated by a just 
allegation that we had concaaled our intentions, and had taken the country by 
surprise.” (Hansard, 3 S, lsxity 18-19.) 
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this Bill on account of the manner in which it has been ‘ntroduced, 
and I oppose it also on Account of the men thy whom it has been 
brought forward,’””* 

These remarks were received with ironical cheers ; because it 
became evident that then Mr. Disracli_ was really approaching for 

. the first time the real gist of his speech. Everylgpdy, of course, 
knew that it was malice against the Premier far more than any ob- 
jection tothe Premier’s measures, or care for Protestantism, that 
inspired Mr. Disraeli’s tongue. 

The next passages of his speech need not be quotef4 fhey con- 
tain a dissertation on party and party obligations, with which 
most people would agree. Let us go on to his other attacks on 
Peel: , 

“Tt. js not Radicalism,” he said, “it is not the revolutionary 
spirit of the nineteenth century, which has consigned ‘another 
place’ to illustrious insignificance 5 it is Conservatism and a Con- 
servative dictator.” 


And then, again, he aired the grievances of young members : 

“Whenever the young men of England allude to any great prin- 
ciple of political life or Parliamentary conduct, are they to be re- 
commended to go to a Railway Committee ?”f 

‘And next followed this famous description of Peefs statesman- 
ship: : 
“Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political 
world as it has been in the landed world of Ireland—we have a 
great parliamentary middleman. It is well known wifit a middle- 
man is; he is a man who bamboozles one party and plunders the 
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other, till, kaving obtained a ppsition to which he is not entitled, he 
cries out, ‘ Let us have no party questions,‘but fixity of tenure.’”* 


And thus,he attacked Sir Robert Peel’s habit of looking for 
precedents, and contradictions in the opinions of his opponents : 

“T_ hope I shall not be answered by ‘Hansard.’ I am not sur- 
prised that the right hon. gentleman should be so fond of recurring 
to that great authority ; he has great advantages ; he can look over 
a record of thirty, and more than thirty years of an eminent carecr. 
But that is not the lot of every one; and I may say asa general 
tule 1 am rathef surprised that your experienced statesman should 
be so fond of fecurring to that eminent publication. What, after 
all, do they see on looking over a quarter of a century, or more even, 
of their speeches in ‘Hansard?’ What dreary pages of interminable 
talk, what predictions falsified, what pledges broken, what calcula- 
tions that have gone wrong, what budgets that have blown up! 
Ahd all this, too, not relieved by a single original thought, or a single 
generous impulse, or a single happy expression! Why, ‘Hansard,’ 
instead of being the Delphi of Downing Street, is but-the Dunciad 
of politics.”’+ 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, Mr. Disrachi! 

And, again, Mr. Disraeli says : 

“J want something more than quotations from ‘Hansard’ to ac- 
count for the process by which parties have been managed in this 
House. It is a system so matter-of-fact, and yet so fallacious, 
taking in everybody, though everybody knows he is deceived ; so 
mechanical, and yet so Machiavelian, that I can hardly say what it 
is, except a sort of humdrum focus pocus, in which the order of the 
day is moved to take in a nation.” 
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After this came an appeal to the Roman Catholic members to 
vote against the Bill. And this passage appears to us the most 
powerful Mr. Disraeli ever uttered; one figure is unquestionably 
fine: . > : 


«| cannot believe, therefore,” said Mr. Disraeli, “that the Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, on reflection—and I hope they will have time 
for reflection—will vote for this measure, when they consjder what 
it is. V8ho-is he who introduces it? He is the same individual 
whose bleak shade fell on the sunshine of your hopes for more thana 
quarter of a century. Will not this consideration affect you? 
What if it bea boon? I deny that it is one—but if it were the 
boon it is said to be, would you accept it from hands polluted? It 
jg not from him you ought to accept it—not from him who, urged 
on, as he reluctantly admitted, by fatal state necessity, accompanied 
the concession of your legitimate political claims by the niggardly 
avowal that he was obliged to concede them.”* 


‘And next Mr. Disracli made this powerful appeal to the Whigs: 


“Tam almost in despair,” he said, “of appealing to their here- 
: ditary duties, their constitutional convictions, or their historical 
- position ; but I should have thought that the noble lord opposite 
was almost weary of being dragged at the triumphal car of 4 con-- 
queror who did not conquer him in fair fight. I think the noble 
lord might have found some inspiration in the writings of that great 
man whom he has so often quoted, and whose fame he attempts to 
emulate. I should have thought that a man of the mind and spirit 
of the noble lord—and he has a thoughtful mind and a noble spirit 
-—might have felt that Mr. Fox would have taken a course which I 
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still think the noble lord, touched by his high position, and the res- 
ponsibility Sf that position, will still adopt.”* 


. And the speech wound up with these energetic passages : 


“Let us in this House re-echo that which I believe to be the 
sovereign sentiment of this country; Iet us tell persons in high 
places that cunning is not caution, and that habitual perfidy isnot 
high policy of State... . Let us bring back to this House 
that which ii has for so long a time past been without—tie legiti- : 
mate influence and salutary check of a constitutional Opposition, _ 
That is what the country requires, what the country looks for, * 
Let us do it at once in the only way in which it can be done, by 
dethroning this dynasty of deception, by putting an end to the 
intolerable yoke of official despotism and Parliamentary impos- 
ture.’+ 


We have now finished our account of,the session of 1845. No 
impartial reader, it appears to us, car*think that Mr. Disracli comes 
well out of it, or Sir Robert Peel ill, In the chief @bate of the 
year—he debate on the Maynooth Grant—we find Mr. Disracli 
taking the side of the bigoted and the sinpid, and Sir Robert Peel 
that of the tolerant and the enlightened. We have seen that, to 
further his private interests, Mr. Disraéli appealed to the worst 
passions of the narrow minded; while, to carry what he believed a 
good measure, Sir Robert Peel dared to encounter violent pre- 
judices, and to risk his ‘persorml and political interests. We now 
approach a session in whick Mr. Disraeli and Sir Robert Peel play 
the same parts on a more important scale. ° : : 
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CHAPTER XX. ~ 


PEEL THE TRAITOR. 


E have shown {# various places in the last chapter 

the change that was graduall working ia the mind 

of Sir Robert Peel on the question of- Potection. The Corn 
Law and the Jariff of 1842 were a real advance in the direction 
of Free Trade: and quotatiorfs from ‘the speeches of the 
succeeding sessions prove that the. Premier's defence of Pro- 
tection was growing perceptibly weaker. Duringthe recess of 
1845 several events, occurred whieh brought a crisis for Sir 
Robert Peel, and rendcred alt further hesitatién and wavering 
on his part impossible. In the beginging there came the news 
from.Iteland that the blight had attacked the potato, and that 
famine stared the whole Irish people in the face. First there 
came newspaper reports of the distress in Ireland, and, after 
that, came meetings. One of those meetin, 3, presided dyer by 
no less a person than the -Duke of- Leinster, declared that a 
famine was imminent,/ Everybody now knows that these 
sloomy prognostications were more than realized, and that 
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Treland passes through one of the most terrible famines known 
in history. 

This terrible problem then—the Irish people deprived of their 
staple article of food and threatened with wholesale starvation 
—confronted Sir Robest Peel. What possible solution could 
present itself to his mind but the admission of corn free of duty? 
This also was the remedy suggested by the Duke of Leinster 
and other Irishmen of authority. Besides all this, the accounts 
of the condition of England were also alarming. 

In addition to considering the condition of the two countries 
we must regard the state of political parfies. 

The Anti-Corn Law League had reached gigantia propor- 
tions, and overwhelming influence. The funds raised for its 
purposes were enormous; its meetings, held all over the 
country, and at regular periods in the metropolis, became daily 
more crowded and more enthusiastic: and the tountry was 
stirred by most eloquent political speakers: by the: poetic 
fervour of W. J:‘Fox, the passion of Bright, and th®-resistless 
cothtnon sense of Cobden. 

The League had besides regently adopted an” expedient of 
great boldness ; they determined,to.do notking le&s than create 
a number of new-voters. “ The operation of the Reform Bill,’* 
writes Miss Martineau,* “ was injure@.and well-nigh ruined, by 
the Chandos Clagse; by thi¢ clause, whicl# favoured the land- 
owner by admitting their tenants-at-will on easy terms to the 
Franchise, a great number of votes could be fabricated: by the 
putting together many partners in a tenancy-at-will. ‘Brothers, 
sons, uncles, and evéry kind of relative were made ‘partrirs, 
and had vetes under this clause ; and thus, in the agricultural 
districts, the voters-swveae one in twenty-two, and the landed 

interest gained the counties, whild\ in the manufacturing 
ot ee ‘History of the Pedte,” p> 687, 
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districts of Lancashire, the voters were only one in eighty of 
the inhabitants. In West Surrey the voters, were one to 
twenty-six, and in Middlesex one to 115.” 

Mr. Cobden determined to combat this by using their own 
weapon against the Tory landlords: “In considering,” 
continues Miss Martineau, ‘how to lessen this prodi- 
gious inequality, and give a fair share of the representation 
to Senth Lancashire and the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, Mr. Cobden found that the requisite power lay 
in the Reform Bill itself—in the Forty-shilling Freehold Clause. 
Upon inquiry, it appeared that a house, the possession of 
whieh would confer the Franchise, might be had for from 
#30 to £40; and it was clear that a world of difficulty and 
expense might be saved by the League undertaking all the 
part of the business which the artisan can least manage for 
himself. Ifthe League opened books for the registration of 
land and houses on sale, surveyed the property, prepared the 
conveyance deeds, and, in short, left to the purchaser nothing 
to do but to choose his property, pay for it, and take posses- | 
sion, there could be no doubt,of the readiness of a host of 
pitisans and operatives to invest their savings in this secure 
md honourable kind of property, rather than in any other mode. 
The plan was immediately set on foot ; and before the year 
was out, the spectacle might be seen, so ar@ently desired by 
many philanthropists, of numbers of the working class in 
possession of a plot of land and a house of their own; having, 
as Conservative politicians have: been wont to say, ‘a stake 
in the country.’ It was well to provide for coming county 
elections; it was well to neutralize the vigious operation of 
the Chandos Clause}; but it was a’ farvgreater thing to have 
recurred to the benefit of making our working-classes citizens 
indeed by giving then“ the powef of holding house or land 
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by means of their own earnings; and to do this by a method 
suited to the time, and to the existing state of our civilization 
—not by tempting them to depend on the land for subsistence, 
but only as an investment for their savings, after maintaining 
themselves by the specics of labour which the time requires. 
A natural apprehension was widely expresssd at first that 
the landowners would cut up their estates, as the Irish 
landlords had formerly done, and that the county cConsti- 
tuencies would thus become depraved by the admission of 
_ mere creatures of the proprietors to the suffrage; bpt, as 
Mr. Villiers was at pains to explain, it was now too late for 
this to be done to any great extent. The landowners had 
already done their utmost; and, in a very large proportion of 
cases, the land which was nominally their own was not really 
so. They had worked the Chandes Clause of the Reform 
Bill to the utmost ; and now they must leave to others the 
working of the Forty-shilling Freehold Clause. The event, as 
far as it can be judged of at this day, seems to, have” proved 
that the Leaguers were right. They soon turned the scale in 
some of the counties, and the operation has been continued 
with still increasing vigour to this hour. The working-men 
of the midland counties, who had nothing to do with the 
League in its day, have learned from it to invest their savings 
in the best way, and obtain political privileges at the same 
time3 and the prodigious extent of their associations for the 
purpose enables them to conduct the business and acquire 
their frecholds at a less cost than Mr. Cobden himself could 
have dreamed of when he propounded his plan. Freeholds 
are nev obtained ty thousands at the rate of £19 each, and 
the working men of th€ midland towns who can invest this 
sum from their earnings to obtain Belitical privileges are a 
class of the constituency that every truc’ statesman and lover 
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of his country will welcome to the exercise of their 
rights,’’* 

Such was the attitude of the League. The attitude of the 
Whigs was no less decided. 

On the 22nd Nov., Lord Jehn Russell" (writes Sir R. Peel, 
in his memoirs). “addressed a public letter to the electors of the 
City of London, which, considering his position as the leader 
of a povderful party—the period at which this letter appeared 
—the opinions which it expressed, that the existing Corn Law 
was “the blight of commerce and the bane of agriculture '— 

; they invitation which it gave to the people by petition, by 
address, by Temonstrapces to require the repeal of that law— 
cold not fail to exercise g very material influence on the 
public mind and on the subject-matter of our deliberations in 
Cabinet. It justified the conclésion that the Whig party was 
prepared to unite with the Anti-Corn Law League in demand- 
ing the total repeal of the Corn Laws.” + 

These, then, were the circumstances Pecl had to face— 
famine threatened Ireland; the Anti-Corn Law League had 
become irresistible ; the Whigs were ready to carry absolute 
Free Trade, and he himself had lost the last shred of his long- 
waning faith in the benefits of protection. 

And‘ now we approach the difficult and much-controverted 
question——What was the Minister’s duty in this position ? 
We have already stated, with sufficient distinctness, our views 
on ministerial and party obligations.t We laid it down as a 
general principle that a Tory Minister ought to leave to a 
Liberal Ministry the carriage of Liberal measures, and vice 
versa. ‘There may be circumstances, however, which justify a 





* “History of the Feace, ”’ by Harriet Martineau, pp. 637-8, 
t Memoirs IL.'174, $ See ante, p, 212. 
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departure from this general rule. Were there such circum- 
Stances in the case of Sir Robert Peel in 1845? 
There was a considerable difference, unquestionably, between 
the views of Peel and of Lord John Russell on the question 
of Free ‘Trade and Protection ; but ,the difference was one of 
degree rather than of principle. In fact, there was almost as 
great a gulf between the views of Lord John Russe]l--up to 
1845—and of Mr, Cobden, as between those of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Lord John Russell. In 1842, the proposals of 
Lord John Russell and of Peel did not represent the antagbnism 
of Free Trade on one side and Protection on the other, The 
plan of Sir Robert Peel, as has been mentioned, was a duty 
regulated by a sliding scale. The counter-proposal of Lord 
John Russell was a fixed duty of 8s. Even assuming that 
Lord John Russcll’s scheme would have resulted in cheaper 
corn, his scheme is not the scheme of a Free | aes any 
more than that of Sir Robert Peel, ‘The Free Trade# is opposed 
‘to any duty whatever, and therefore, is equally hostile in 
‘principle to a duty, whether it be a fixed one of Ss like that 
of Lord John Russell, or a variable duty, like that of Sir 
Robert Pecl. But it is by no means clear that the plan of 
Sir Robert Peel did make imported corn dearer than it would 
have been under the plan of Lord John Russell. We have 
shown that, in the opinion of some Liberal journals,* imported 
corn would be actually cheaper under the sliding scale than 
under the fixed duty. And, if that be 80, Sir Robert Peel’s 
plan, besides that it was in principle no more removed than 
Lord John Russell's, from the plan of a Free Trader, was 
nearer to it in practice.a 
Moreover—to show still farther that Lord John Russcli 
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was almost as equally if not as equally removed from 
the Free ‘Traders, as Sir Robert Peel—when Mr. Villiers’ .-: 
brought his annual motion in favour of absolute I'ree Trade 

forward, Lord John Russell voted against it, quite as persis- 

tently up to 1845 as Sir Robert Peel. So far, then, as the . 
claim to carry Free Trade is concerned, we are inclined to 

think«that the personal claims of Sir Robert Peel were equal 

to those of Lord John Russell. 

The next question is, did Pecl’s party position permit him 
sto propose Free Trade? And was there any difference 
between his position to Free Trade, as a party leader, and 
that of Lortl John Russell? Did the position of Lord John 
Russell, as a party leader, give him a claim—apart from his 
personal claims—to pass Free Trade, which Sir Robgyt Peel 
had not? 

On all these questions, we think the answer must be 
decidedly against Sir Robert Peel. Whatever were Sir 
Robert Peel’s own opinions, he was the chief of the distinctly 
Protecti@nist party. It is nothing to the purpose that he had 
kept himself comparatively unpledged in favour of protection. 
What the constituencies, in returning a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel, meant to return, was a supporter of protection, 
On the otherghand, a large body—what may be called the 
extreme left—of Lord John Russell’s followers were. Free 
Traders, and Lord John Russell's position, as the leader of 
this body of Liberals, plainly signified that he was the leader 
of a party, which, at the least, was not distinctly Protectionist. 
It, therefore, appears to us, that, so far as the positiog of the 
two rivals as party leaders is concesned, Lord John Russell 
had, and Sir Robert Peel had noé a right to pass Free Trade. 

But, then, another consideration here steps in. There are 
circumstances in which the obligations of a statesman to his 
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country may overrule his obligations to his party. A crisis 
may come which requircs immediate action, and a particular 
minister may be the only man capable of applying that 
imperatively demanded action with the requisite promptitude 
and completeness. In such a set of circumstances, a minister 
would, in our opinion, be justified in adopting the measures 
absolutely required by the country, though he and his. party 
might have been opposed to those measures at another time. 
Let us apply this to the circumstances of Sir Robert Pee! in 
1845. In the first place, it can scarcely be denied that a crisis 
had come to the country; and, it is equally clear that the 
crisis demanded immediate treatment. If the prospect of the 
majority ofa population in one county being staryed, anda large 
number of the population in another being half-starved, be not 
a crisis that demands a prompt remedy, what pessible or 
‘imaginable sct of circumstances does constitute such a crisis? 
Well, then, a crisis, a terrible crisis, having come to the 
country, was Sir Robert Pcel justified in assuming that he was 
the man to deal with it? Virstly, he was the Prime Minister, 
and as such, was for the time being, the person chiefly respon- 
sible for the conditiongof the country. ‘Ihe Opposition leader 
could, of course, be sent for, but Peel had already acquired the 
knowledge which the Opposition leader had yet te learn: he 
had a Government formed, colleagues who had worked 
with him for years ; the Opposition leader had yet his Govern. 
ment to form, had yet to find colleagues that would agree with 
him and each other. All these things must interpose delay in 
the application of a remedy by the leader of the Opposition. 
Meantime, here Was ghis threatened famine crying for a 
remedy. . : ‘ 
But when we speak of Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister in 
1845, and, by virtue of this office, as primarily responsible for 
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the condition of the country, we give but a faint notion of the 
amount of his responsibility. In point of fact, Sir Robert Peel 
was the dictator rather than the Prime Minister of England, 
from 1842 to 1845. Apart from the fact that he hada majority’ 
of ninety, his personal influence was commanding. 

Ne found almost as unvarying support from the Liberals as 
from the Tories; and, indeed, whenever the more fanatical of 
his own supporters deserted him, Liberal speakers and voters 
were ready to come to his rescue. Nor was this all: the 
Liberal members not only supported Peel against his own 
followers, but even against their own leader, and speech after 
speech can be quoted from the addresses of those times to 
prove thet Liberal members founded higher hopes on Sir 
Robert Peel than on Lord John Russell. 

Under such cirtumstances, it was not unnatural that Sir 
Robert Peel should have come to look upon himself as some- 
thing more than a party leader, as something more than a Tory 
chief; it is not surprising that he should have come to consider 
himself, as others considered him, Minister of the country, 

If, then, Sir Robert Peel were the Minister of the country— 
it was to our minds his plain duty to consult the interests of 
his country, even at the sacrifice of the interests of the party. 

Taking this-view of his position, Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
the members of his Cabinet that the ports should be opened for 
the importation of corn to the starving population of Ireland. 
This was no new expedient ; but, in the circumstances of this 
time, everybody felt that the ports if once opened could never 
be closed again. And, therefore, the proposal of Sir Rgbert 
Peel was interpreted to plainly mean the complete abandon- 
ment of Protection, and the adoption of absolute Free Trade. 
Several of Peel's colleagues refused to accept his proposals, 
and Sir Robert Peel, having a divided cabinet, had no choice 
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but to offer his resignation. Lord John Russell was sent 
for; but, failing in his efforts to form a ministry, Peel was 
again called to power;* and, having got rid of the 


* Miss Martineau graphically describes the effect produced by Peel’s 
negotiations with his cabinct. “On the gth of December (1845), the ‘Times 
announced that it was tlie intention of Government to repeal the Corn Laws, 
and to call Parliament together in January for the purpose, Soma ministerial 
papers doubted, and then indignantly denied this. Some journals said that it 
could not be known to the ‘£imes,’ because the fact could transpire only 
through breach of the cabinet oath; others said that it might fairly be a 
matter of inference from the general policy being understood, but to this 
there was the objection that the ‘Times,’ asserted that its news was not a 
matter of inference but of facts, and the ordinary Government papers 
persevered in denying the (ruth of the news altogether. The ¢Times’ was 
scolded, insulted, jecred at, lectured ; and everybody was warned not to mind 
the ‘Times,’ but everybody did mind it; and the ‘Times’ persevered day 
after day, weck after week, in haughtily asserting that its intelligence would 
be found correct within an assigned period, Meantime, the general conviction 
was complete that the ‘Limes’ had some peculiar means of information, 
One report was that the Duke of Wellington had come down to the Horse 
Guards in great wrath, sweaing, as he threw himself from his horse, at the 
pass things had come to when the Corn Laws were to be given up; but, 
besides that such a freak was not very like the shrewd and loyal Duke of 
Wellington, there was no reason here why the ¢ Times’ should be exclusively 
in possession of the information. But . . . . the ¢Times? had true 
information, and that is all that is important to the narrative. As we have 
said, the announcement was made on the 4th December, on the sth the 
‘ Standard’ exhibited a conspicuous title to a counter-statement Atrocions 
Fabjication by the “ Times; "? but meanwhile ‘the effect of the announce- 
ment by the “ Times” at the Corn Exchange was immense surprise, not so 
much displeasure as might have been expected, and an instant downward 
tendency in the price of grain.’ So said other papers. We adhere to our 
original announcement,’ syid the ‘Times’ of December 6th, ‘that Parliament 
will mect carly in January4 ané that a repeal of the Corn Laws will be 
proposed in one House by Sir R. Peel, and in the other by the Duke of 
Wellington’ The Free Traders so far gavé way to the assertion as to 
unce everywhere with diligence that they would accept of ¢ nothing short 
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colleagues who would not support him, prepared his plan 
for introducing Free Trade. 





of total repeal—not a shilling, nor a farthing, of duty should be imposed 
without sound reason shown.’ 

“For a few days after this the League was at the height of its glory. The 
agriculturists were cowed, and could only groan and murmur; men were dut. 
all day in the streets to learn the opinions of their neighbours, and, above all, 
the expedtations of the Leaguers. d 

“On Sunday the 7th it was understood that the Duke of Wellington had 
certainly, though most reluctantly, yielded. On Monday ft was observed that 
he did not attend the council ; on Tacsday, it was believed that he would not 
act with his colleagues on this subject, and, by refusing to do so, had virtually 
withdrawn his assent. On Wednesday there was a Privy Council; on 
Thursday morning it was understood that the meeting of Parliament was 
somewhat deferred, as if to gain time to settle some difficulty. Throughout 
the day the tumours of dissensions in the Cabinet grew stronger; and at 
night it was made known, all over London, that the ministry had resigned. 

“It may truly be said that the intelligence was reccived throughout the 
country with dismay, ‘The full value of Sir R. Peel was not yet known 
—the value of his moral earnestness when at last freed from the shackles 
of educational prejudice and party intimacies-- but the value of his’ 
administration was everywhere felt. For above four years now the nation 
had reposed upon his wise government—reposed on his safe and skilful 
financial management and thorough efficiency in all the business of 
govemning; and he and his colleagues had moreover carried us through a 
period of deep depression and fearful disorder ; replenished the sources of our 
manufactures and commerce ; reinstated our finances, given benefits to Ireland, 
sanctionéd the principle and practice of religious liberty, and strengthened and 
settled the whole fabric of our polity, as far as the vigorous and skilful adminis- 
tration of the national affairs for nearly five years could do so, And now, just 
when the most important of all existing questions had to be conducted to an 
issue, Ae was to step aside for those who had no more right than he, on any 
ground, to the management of the business, and Sar less power of every kind, 
‘The regret was but temporary, however, for the Peel n-inistry was presently 
restored.”—‘‘ History of the Peace,” Tgwill, be seen from the sentence 
we have italicised, that Miss Martineau, the staunchness of whose Liberalism 
will not be questioned, takes the same view as we have expressed with 
regard to Sir Robert Peel’s right to carry Free Trade. 
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It is needless to say that Peel’s determination to carry Free 
“Trade supplied a @ery effective weapon to his enemies: and 
that his enemy-in-chief did not hesitate to use the weapon to 
the utmost. 

The Protectionists all over the country called meetings to 
protest against what they called the treachery of Peel: and 

-Speeches were made at those meetings, which would now 
excite a smile were not the circumstances under which these 
speeches were delivered so tragic. 

Two Dukes put themselves at the head of the movement 
against Peel, the Duke of*Richmond, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. His Grace of Richmond seems to have been one of 
the most insolent and stupid, even of his name or order, and 
his invectives had something to do in steeling the determi- 
nation and rousing the angry pride of Sir Robert Peel. 

Addressing an enlightened body of farmers, the noble Duke 
declared that,.if Peel carried Free Trade, it would be one of 
the greatest acts of y ever committed by a political 
man. Not satisfied with this sweeping assault, his grace went 
on to declare tha as the agricultural interest had put Sir 
Robert Peel in power, 60 the agricultural interest could 
expel him from power. In fact, Sir Robert Peel was nothing 
in the noble Duke’s eyes but the lacquey—an English Ruy 
Blas—kindly employed to carry out the behests of our old 
nobility. 

The Duke of Buckingham was as vehement in defence of 
Protection, but a little more decent in his attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel. We have already made the acquaintance of the Duke 
whet he was Magequis of Chandos,” and again, we are about 
to meet him at a metting of the county magnates in Ayles- 





* See ante, pp. 107-113. 
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bury. Time has somewhat changed the position of Mr. 
Disraeli; but the Duke is still as convinced that the farmer is 
the mainstay of the constitution. “ For his own part,” said 
the Duke, “he did not wish to conceal from them his opinion 
that the agricultural body in that county had the power, if they 
pleased, to crush and to defeat any atiempt that might be made 
to repeal the corn laws!” ‘ All of them were aware,” went on 
his Grace, “of what art, science, and industry had done to 
advance the agriculture and consequent prpsperity of the 
country; but, if the Corn Laws were repealed their resources, 
in this respect would become crippled, and what, he would ask, 
would be the result ifa war was to take place? By what 
means were these resources to be brought to bear if the Corn 
Laws were repealed and all the bad lands thrown out of cultiva- 
tion?” 

Then the Duke devoted his attention to the Ministry, and 
«would ask what had been the conduct of those who, by the aid 
of the agricultural interest had beegplaced in power? It had 
been to fly in the faces of those that gave them that power, and 
he (the Duke of Buckingham) would “* declare his con- 
viction that if the Corn Laws were repealed, such a proceeding « 
would sound the death knell of the independence and prosperity 
of the country (loud cries of ‘Hear, hear”). If it was true 
that Sir Robert Peel’s administration had the design of repeal- 
ing the Corn Laws, he could only say that he could not see what 
principle of fairness or honesty to the agricultural interest who 
placed them in power they could have in bringing forward 
such a scheme” (hear). * 





_ ~ 

# © Examiner,” Jan. 3, 1846, The Protectioniet leaders professed to-be 
particularly anxious as to the effect the repeal of the taxes on food would have 
on the agricultural labourer. The «Examiner ” (Jan. 10, 1846) shows that 
the labourer did not appreciate this tender care. Under the heading ‘t Protest 
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These two specimens give an idea of the state of fury to 
which thé announcement of Sir Robert Peel’s intentions 
brought the advocates of Protection. We can see, then, what 

" good material Mr. Disraeli had to work upon. What we mean 
by “ good material” will not be misunderstood. The ignor. 
- ance and selfishness of an aristocracy are not the instruments ° 
a man of enlightenment and feeling would care to play upon 
especially if, by doing so, he exposed the mass of his country- 
men to all the,horrors of starvation. But Mr, Disraeli was 

always fond of a Marquis of Carabas. 

In Parliament, as the reader will have already seen, there 
was, even at the close of 1845, a pretty large minority of 
malcontents on the Conservative benches. ‘There were the 





of the Protected against Protection,” it writes:— Meeting of agricultural 
labourers.—The “'limes” gives this striking account of the scene and the 
actors in it, A meeting of a very remarkable and important character at the 
present crisis was held last night at a village, six miles beyond this town, called 
Goatacre (in North Wilts) . g¢ @ . . The object in view was to call public 
attention to the present condition of the Yabouring population in this part of 
country, and to petition Her Majesty and the Legislature to take decisive steps 
for the speedy relief of their extreme distress. The meeting was to have been 
held in a large booth erected ina field, but the great expense of providing 
such accommodation was beyond the combined contributions which these 
poor people could spare from their very scanty means; and, therefore, they 
were compelled to assemble together in the cross-road of the village, and to 
endure the inclemency of a winter's night, while they talked over their common 
sufferings, The whole of the arrangements and proceedings were strikingly 
characteristic of the occasion. A hurdle, supported by four stakes, driven into 
the ground beneath a hedge on the roadside formed a narrow and unsteady 
platform, capable of supporting only the chairmarf and one speaker at a time. 
Belg*@ this rustic ereation were piaced a small deal table and some rush-bottom 
chairs, borrowed from a néighpouring cottage, for the accommodation of re- 
porters. Four or five candles, some in lanterns, and others sheltered from the 
wind by the hands that held them, threw a dim and flickering light upon the 

groups cn this spot, before and around which were gathered nearly 1090 of the 
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fanatical Protestants whom Sir Robert Peel had cffended by 
his small peciiniary addition to the Maynoéth Grant; and 
there were the fanatical Protectionists, whom his gradual- 
advances towards Free Trade had estranged. And, besides, 
thgre was the great fact that Sir Robert Peel had held almost 
unbounded power for four years. This country, much as it 
boasts of its stability of feeling, has quite a French habit of 
getting ted of a Government. The times were, ripe for Mr. 
Disraeli. 4 

Parliament was opened on Jan. 22nd, 1846! The address 
in reply to the Queen’s specch.was proposed by Lord Francis ' 
Egerton, and seconded by Mr..Beckett Denison, both converted 
Protectionists ; and, when they had concluded, Sir Robert 


a 


peasantry of Wiltshire, some of them accompanied by their wives and their 
children, who then collected, presented a wild and painful appearance, In 
the shadows of the night the distinctive garbs of their class was everywhere 
discernable, but when the flitting clouds permitted the moon to shine brightly 
in their faces, in them might be seen written in strong and unmistakable lines, 
anxiety, supplication, want, hunger. * 

* * % * * 

«William Dutchell said: ‘Many persons said that Free Trade would 
make things worse for them, he did not believe that to be possible, and 
all he wanted was that the experiment should be tried (hear, hear) ; he had 
heard that in centuries past labouring men had for food, bread, and butter, 
and cheese, and beef, and pork, and beer ; but now it was bad potatoes and 
salt, He was often thankful that the streams and rivulets were so bounti= 
fully spread around their neighbourhood, and that taxation could not be 
‘written on their bosoms, .% . . Hehad heard that there was no market 
for meat. Why was that ? Because the people had not the means of purchasing 
meat, . . » He was past: forty years of age and he could say that he 
never purchased a pound of good slaughtered beef fit to te carried to mivbete 
‘As to mutton, he had purchased @ dit#le of that- buz never as much as would 
average a pound a year in the forty years. He knew what yeal was, but he 
had never had any at all.” - 
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Pecl rose and @ntered into lengthy explanations of the break- 
up and sebsequent reassembling of his Cabinet in November 
and December of the previous year. And when Sir Robert 
Peel had sat dowh, Lord John Russell got up and gave his: 
version of his futile attempts to form a Government. “ When 
the noble Jord concluded,” writes Mr, Disraeli, ** the House, 
which, during the evening, had rasely Been excited, was tame 
and dispirited, There had beenya general understanding’ that 
the great question was not to be entered into on this occasion, 
and men are not disposed to embark in disctssion under such 
circumstances unless supported by @ disciplined following. It 
seemed that the curtaif was abotft to fall, and certainly not to 
the disadvantage of the Government. In their position the 
first night of the sessfon, passed in serenity, was compara-' 
tively a triumph. With the elements of opposition, however 
considerable, so inert and desponding, the first night might 
give, the cue to the country. Perceiving this, a member, 
alto, though on the Tory benches, had been fer two sessions 
in opposition to the minister, vemtured to rise and attack the 
Yninister.” * 

The member “on the Tory benches ” whe *thad been for 
two sessions in opposition to the Ministry,” is, of course, Mr. 
Disraeli. And now we proceed to give some extracts from ‘the 

_ Speech he delivered on this first night of the session.of 1846. 

* He began doxterously enough in a modest and deprecatory tone : 
“T should have abstained,” he said, “ from intruding myself 
on the House at the present moment, kad it not been for the 
peculiar tone of the Right Hon. gentleman. I think that tone 
‘ought not to pasg unnoticed; at the same time I do not wish 
to conceal my opiniens, on the general subject—I am not one 
of the converts.” 


* “Lord George Bentinck: A Political Biography.” 2nd edition, pp, 55-6 
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And then comes a skilful bit of self-pity and self-praiad,- 
“Tam,” said ‘Mr. Disraeli, « perhaps # member of a fallen 
party.’ This sentence, which, we doubt not, Mr. Disraeti 
managed to utter in a very dolorous tone of voice, must have 
Had a fine effect on the susceptible bosoms of the squires 
whom Sir Robert Peel had deserted, And then, too, what a 
picturesguely melancholy attitude it places Mr. Djsraeli 
himself in. The Prime Minister of the country and his 
colleagues had basely deserted principle. This sad example 
had been followed by many of their supporters—it might even 
be by all their supporters. Yet here was Mr. Disraeli ready 
to stand alone in the isolation of solitary virtue, 

It is a very pretty picture indeed; But let us see how far 
it is true to fact. ? 

“To the opinions,” goes on Mr, Disraeli, “ which I have 
expressed in this House in favour of Protection, I adhere. 
They sent me fo this Housg, and if I had relinquished them, 
7 should have gelinguished my seat also.” 

“To the opinions which I have expressed in favour of, 
Protection.” What opinions? When expressed? We have 
given the reader an opportunity of reading Mr. Disraeli’s 
expressions of opinion on Protection. We have shown that 
in place of displaying an obstinate and chivalric fidelity to 
Protection, he had shown himself quite ready té advocate 
Free Trade. But that was in the days whoa Sir Robert Peel 
had first come into power, might still be useful, and had 
Proposed Free Trade, measures which a powerless Protec- 
tionist minority had attacked. Now there was nothing tabe 
gained from Sir Robert Peel; and the- Protectionists pro- 
mised to be a numerous and powerful section. Hence 
Mr. Disraeli swallows bis Free Trade ideas of 1842, and 
boldly proclaims that he has ever been faithful to Protection, 
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“ To thé opinions which I have expressed in this House in 
‘favour of Protection I adhere.” Oh! candid sature! 

, Let us now pass to a passage attacking Sir Robert Peel. 

“The. right hon. gentleman says that it is not so much by 
force of argument as by the cogency of observation that he 
has arrived at this conclusion. But, sir, surely the observa- 
tion which the right hon, gentleman has made might have 
been made when he filled a post scarcely less considerable 
than that which he now occupies, and enjoyed power scarcely 
less ample than that which he now wields in’ this House 
I want to know how it is that the right hon. gentleman, 
who certainly enjoys the full maturity of manhood, should 
not have arrived at this opinion, which I deplore, although 
conscientious, at the morment when his present Government 
was formed ?” 

Here, again, Mr. Disraeli proposes a difficulty with regard 
to the opinions of Sir Robert Peel on Free Trade and Protec- 
‘tion, which we feel with regard to Mi Disraeli’s own opinions 
on the same question. Mr. Disraeli a&ks how was it that 
Sir Robert Peel had not made up his mind on the question 
in 1841 and 1842. And we ask how it was that Mr. Disraeli 
had not made up his mind on the same question in those 
Same years of 1841 and 1842. We are afraid Mr. Disraeli 
could scarcely give a satisfactory answer. : 

After these preliminary attacks, Mr. Disraeli gave, in his 
happiest style, an’ illustration of the position of the Premier, 
Sir,” he said, “there is a difficulty in finding a parallel to 
the position of the right hon. gentleman in any part of 
history. The osly parallel which I can find is an incident in 
the late’ war in the” Levant, which was terminated by the 
policy of the noble lord opposite. I remember when that 
great struggle was taking place, when the existence of the 
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“Turkish Empire was at stake, the late Sultan, a man of 
energy and fertile in resources, was determined to fit out afi 
immense flect to maintain his empire. Accordingly a vast 
armament was collected: it consisted of many of the finest 
ships that were ever built. The crews were picked men, the 
officers were the ablest that could be found, and both officers 
and men were rewarded before they fought. There never was 
an armament which left the Dardanelles similarly appointed 
since the day of Solyman the Great. The Sultan personally 
witnessed the departure of the flect ; all the muftis prayed for 
the success of the expedition, as all the muftis here prayed for 
the success of the last general election. Away went the fleet; 
but what was the Sultan’s consternatiom when the Lord High 
Admiral steered at once into the enemy’s port? Now, sir, the 
Lord High Admiral, on that occasion, was very much mis- 
represented. He, too, was called a traitor; and he, too, 
vindicated himself. ‘True it is,’ said he, ‘I did place myself 
at the head of this valiant&armada; truc it is that my sovercign 
embraced me; true it ig that all the muftis in the empire ofiered 
up prayers for my success; but I have an objection’ to war. 
I see no use in prolonging the struggle, and the only reason I 
had for accepting the command was that I might terminate 
the contest by betraying my master.’ And, sir, these reasons, 
offered by a man of great plausibility, of vast adreitness, have 
had their effect, for you may be surprised at it, but I assure 
you it is a fact, which, by the way, the gallant officer opposite 
(Commodore Napier) can testify that he is at this moment-the 
First ne of the Admiralty at Constantinople, under the new 
reign.” ae 
“T repeat,” proceeded Mr. Disraeli, a few sentences further 
n, ‘it is all very well for the right hon. gentleman to come 
forward to this table and say: ‘I am thinking of posterity, « 
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although, certainly, I am doing on this side of the table the 
contrary to that which I councilled when I stood upon the 
other. But my sentiments are magnanimous, my aim is 
heroic ; and appealing to posterity, I care neither for your 
cheers nor your taunts.’ ” 

Next, Mr. Disraeli drew an effective picture of the allegiance 
his party had given to Sir Robert Peel—a very apt plan to 
excite disgust at the Premier's supposed desertion of his party, 
« Well do we remember,” said Mr. Disraeli, “on this side of 
the House—perhaps not without a blush—well do we remember 
the efforts which we made to raise him to the bench on which 
he now sits. Who does not remember the ‘sacred cause of 
Protection,’ the cause for which sovereigns were thwarted— 
Parliaments dissolved—and a nation taken in?” 

This is the truest sentence in the whole speech ; and one 
might, indeed, imagine that Mr. Disraeli was for once in his 
life really frank and ready to make a general confession of his 
sins, He certainly had a right to i*blush” for his former 
slavish flattery of the man he was now attacking so bitterly, 

Then eatte another stab at Sir Robert Peel: ‘But I do say 
that my conception of a great statesman is of one who repre- 
sents a great idea—an idea which may lead -him to power—an 
idea with which he may identify himself—an idea which he. 
may Gevelope—an idea which he may, and can impress on the 
mind and conscience of the nation. ‘That, sir, is my notion of 
what makes a man a great statesman. I do not care whether 
he.pe a manufacturer, or a manufacturer's son. That is a 
grand—that indeed is a heroic position, But I care not what 
mdy be the poskion of aman who never originates an idea— 
@ watcher of the atmosbhere—a man who, as he says, takes 
his observations, and when he finds the wind in a certain 
quarter turns to suit it, Such a person may be a powerful 
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minister, but he is no more a great statesman than the man who 
gets up behind a carriage is a great whip.” , 

It will have been obscrved that many of Mr. Disracli's attacks 
on Sir Robert Peel are founded on the most frivolous basis. We 
have already given in full a scene where Mr. Disraeli accused the 
Premier of being the friend and patron of a man who had: 
been engaged in a plot for a massacre of the citizens of 
London, and the assassination of the king. It has been secn 
that this charge was utterly without foundation; and it has 
also been seen that the miserable excuse Mr. Disracli had to 
advance for the flagrant offertce of bringing this completely 
unfounded charge, was that he had been irritated by a taunting 
cheer from the Premicr, and that he wanted to say something 
disagreeable in return, We think we are justified in saying 
that—in prize-ring phraseology—this was hitting below the 
belt. 

But Mr. Disracli’s conduct during the session of 1845 was 
fair play itself in comparison with his conduct during the 
session we are now describing. It will be found that the most 
innocent and accidental phrases of Sir Robert Peal gare,, tor- 
tured by Mr. Disraeli into intentional insults of the Tory 
party; that references are made to painful transactions of the 
past from all mention of which a delicate-minded man would 
recoil : that, in fact, there is no misrepresentation, no calumny 
no rhetorical trick, from which the assailant of Pec! feels bound 
to shrink. 

We are about to give the first instance of gross, and ,we 
must add, plainly wilful misrepresentation. In the course of 
his speech, Sir Robert Peel had used the expression ‘it Was 
no easy task to ensure the united action efan ancicnt monarchy, 
a proud aristocracy, and a reformed House of Commons.” 

We confess that this appcars to us one of the most innocent, 
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sentences ever spoken by an orator, Everybody knows—it is a 
platitude of English politics, that the functions and prerogatives 
of the English Crown, and of the different Houses of Parliament 
are ill-defined, if not undefinable. It is known to everybody 
that cach of those parts of the Constitution have powers in 
theory which could not be put into force without producing 
collision; and that it is only by compromise, by suspension 
in action of the claims which a logic, wnmindful Of circum. 
stances, would bestow, that the different parts of the Constitu- 
-tion are able to work in harmony. Clearly, then, an English 
minister has the task of reconciling by tact and good manage. 
ment the theoretically irreconcilable claims of the English 
Crown, the English House of Lords, and the English House 
of Commons. Is not that plainly what Sir Robert Peel’s 
sentence was meant to convey ? 

But, seme one will object, of what use or meaning are Sir 
Robert Peel's adjectives —* ancient,” « proud,” and ‘re. 
formed?” Surely this question scarcely requires an answer, 
The Crown has, theoretically, claims which conflict with those 
of the Houses of Parliament. Surely the Crown would stick 
by it® claims the more tenaciously in proportion to its age: 
that is to Say, its stability! An aristocracy, or, in other 
words, the House of Lords, has prerogatives irreconcilable 
with those of the Commons: surely a “proud” aristocracy 
would hold to its prerogatives more stubbornly than a 
humble aristocracy! And, finally, a “reformed” House of 
Commons—that is to say, a House of Commons which had 
ceased to be exclusively aristocratic—would be much more 
likaly than an ynreformed House to come into collision with 
the two more aristctragic parts of the Constitution, 

The meaning, then, of Sir Robert Peel is quite plain; that 
he had to reconcile the, theoretically, irreconcilable claims— 
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and, we may add, interests and passions—of the three branches 
of the Legislature—and that this duty became the more 
difficult because of the antiquity of the first, the pride of the 
second, and the popular character of the third. Now let us 
see the interpretation Mr. Disraeli put on Sir Robert Peel's’ 
words. 

“The Minister,” writes Mr. Disracli, chuckling over his 
mean trumph years after, “ perhaps too contemptuous of his 
opponents, had not guarded all his approaches. His depre- 
ciation of those party ties by which he had risen, in an 
assembly, too, in which they are wisely reverenced « +6 
and above all his significant intimation that en ancient 
monarchy and a proud aristocracy might not be compatible 
with a reformed House of Commons—at least, unless he were 
minister—offered some materials in the handling of which the - 
least adroit could scarcely fail.” * 

We think it requires no further argument to show that Mr. 
Disraeli puts a forced—more, a plainly false interpretation - 
on Sir Robert Peel's words. As he does this, writing in- 
coolness, years after the event, we are not surprised to find 
him making the same misrepresentation in a speech to an 
excited assembly. Here are his words :— 

« Follow him! Who is to follow him ? or why is: anybody to 
follow him? or where is anybody to follow him? What does 
he mean to do—this great statesmah, who talks with a sneer 
of an ‘ancient monarchy’ and a‘ proud aristocracy,’ and the 
difficulty of reconciling them with a reformed constituency ; 
and who tells us that we are put drags on the wheel, and 
and that he is the only driver? Have we arrived at 
that? 





* pp. 56-7. Edition of 1352. 
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“Ts that the opinion of the majority of this House, or even 
of the minority—of the majority of the country, or even of the 
minority? Js it their opinion that ancient monarchies and 
proud aristocracies are inconvenient lumber, to be got rid of on 
the first convenient opportunity—that they are things irrecon- 
cilable with a reformed constituency, reformed under this 
minister's own protest, in spite of his own protest; this man 
who comes forward and tells us he is devoting himself to his 
country, and sacrificing himself to his sovereign, and that heis 
the only man who can advise you what council it is most ex- 
pedient for you to pursue ?” J 

After this piece of misrepresentation comes a rather happy hit. 

“The right hon. gentleman has before assured us that he 
and his colleagues are only thinking of the ‘future.’ Who 
can doubt it? Look at them. Throw your eyes over the 
Treasury Bench. See stamped on each ingenuous front, 
‘the last infirmity of a noble mind. They are all of them, 
as Spencer says, ‘imps of fame.’ They are just the men in 
the House you would fix upon as thinking only of posterity. 
The only thing is, when one looks at them, secing of what 
they are composed, one is hardly certain whether ‘the future’ 
of which they are thinking, is indeed posterity, or only the 
coming quarter day!” 

And then comes another burst. of frankness. 

“For, God knows, we were more than otedient—we were 
servile.” 

How true of himself at least ! 

The speech closes with a highly virtuous eulogy on the 
merits of consistency, and a severe homily on the vice of 
political insincerity. « 

“Tf,” exclaims Mr. Disraeli, ‘the Constitution that governs 
England be a constitution that makes men recommend that 
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of which they do not approve, then the sooner we get rid of 
this Constitution the better.” 

And, again, listen to our moral preacher! 

“Those gentleman who reach posterity are not much more 
numerous than the planets. But one thing is quite evident, 

_that while we are appealing to posterity—while we are ad- 
mitting the principles of relaxed commerce—there is extreme 
danger f our admitting the principles of relaxed politics. 
I advise, therefore, that we all, whatever may be our opinions 
about Free Trade, oppose the introduction of free politics. 
Let men stand by the principles by which they rise—right or 
wrong. I make no exception. If they be in the wrong they 
must retire to that shade of private life with which our 
present rulers have often threatened us.” 

“Do not, then, because you see a great personage giving 
up his opinions, do not cheer him on—do not yield so ready a 
reward to political tergiversation, Above all, maintain the 
line of demarcation between partics; for it is only by main 
taining the independence of party that you can maintain the 
integrity of public men, and the power and influence of 
Parliament itself.”* 

«The opportune,” says Mr. Disraeli, criticizing afterwards 
his own speech, “ in a popular assembly, has sometimes more 
success than the weightiest efforts of research and reason, 
. » « » But it was the long-constrained passion of the 
House that now found a vent far more than the sallies of the 
speaker, that changed the frigid silence of this senate into 
excitement and tumult.” + 

Mr. Disraeli, the reader will perceive, attr+butes the sutcess 





* Tlansard, 3. S. Ixxxiii., pp. r11-23, 
+ “Life of Bentinck,” pp, 56-7. 
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‘ef his speeth rather to the passions of his audience than to 
tthe merit of what he said. And assuredly the success of such 
‘an address is one of the most amusing, or, otherwise regarded, 
one of the most saddening episodes in political history. Mark 
‘first the dramatis persone. Here we have on one side a 
minister engaged in the great task of making food accessible 
to the poor of three nations. This minister is denounced for 
inconsistency, amid the deafening cheers of an~English 
Parliament, by a man whose whole life had been a series of 
the most notorious inconsistencies. ‘Do not yield so ready 
a reward to political tergiversation,” says Mr. Disracli, who 
had, as everybody in the House of Commons knew, sought 
election first as a Radical, and a short time after as a Tory; 
who had first advocated and then opposed Triennial Parlia- - 
ments and Vete by Ballot; who had first condemned, and 
afterwards defended the Irish Tithes and the Irish Church; who 
had first sought the aid of O’Connell and of Hume, and had 
afterwards denounced O’Connell and Hume; who had advo- 
cated Free Trade in 1841 and 1842 as vehemently as He row 
advocated Protection; who had for years fawned upon the 
man whom he was endeavouring to hunt for ever from power. 
Of whom are we to think more meanly—of Mr. Disraeli, or of 
the large-acred and small- brained fanatics by whom he was 
cheered ? 

On Tuesday, January 27, Sir Robert Peel introduced his 
Bill on the Corn, Laws. We will quote from Mr. Disraeli a 
description of the speech, which, so far as description is 
concerned, appears to be accurate enough, 

“The speech pf the minister was eminently characteristic, 
While the agitated agriculture of the United Kingdom 
‘awaited with breathless suspense the formal notification of its 
doom, wondering by what cunning arguments the policy of its 
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betrayer could be palliated, and by what dextrous devices 
inevitable consequences might be softened — the minisiam 
addressed, and pursued at considerable length, to the wondéis 
ing assembly, an elaborate and argumentative statement, thie 
object of which was to reconcile the manufacturers to the 
deprival of Protection, reminding them how much had of late 
been done for them; how the duty had been taken off all the 
raw seaterials which constituted the immediate fabric of their 
productions; how the opulent classes had subjected themselves: 
to the imposition of an income-tax out of consideration for 
the permanent prosperity of our manufactures, and principally 
that it might take off the duty on cotton wool. He had re- 
solved to call upon the manufacturers of the three great 
articles which enter into consumption as the clothing of the 
great body of the community, to consent to relax the protection 
at present enjoyed.” ; 
“Considering that this protection of 10 per cent. wae’ 
notoriously and confessedly merely nominal, the sacrifice did 
hof appear to be too severe, yet the orator seemed scarcely 
sanguine of inducing his audience to consent to it, and, to 
mitigate the loss, retained a considerable protection to the 
smaller interests with which they were connected, With 
imperturbable gravity the minister read to the House the 
passage of Adam Smith in which that eminent writer acknow- 
ledges, that ‘ country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people, the least subject to the wretched 
spirit of monopoly,’ and fixing with a.sort of mournful re- 
probation, the manufacturers as the originators of the protective’ 
system in this country, the speaker declared, amid the sitter of 
the Free Traders, which, however, ~/as solemnly reproved, 
‘that it was but justice that they should set the example of 
relinquishing it,’ A considerable time elapsed, however, 
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before the mifiister seemed to be satisfied that he had persuaded 
the House that Manchester, Leeds, and Belfast might contrive 


“successfully to compete with foreigners in the manufacture of 


their coarser fabrics. He then approached the consideration 


“of their finer articles with undisguised anxiety, and left them 
_a@ not contemptible protection. He was still more tender of 


sthe interests of the silk manufacturer, though severer on the 


‘mative industry of the paper-hanger and the coach-inaker, 


against whose high charges he delivered himself of an 
invective, with which even the country gentlemen appeared to 
sympathize. Still the great subject did not even loom in the 
distance ; and when, after a slight pause, the Minister, in a 
tone of some solemnity, said, ‘I now approach’—there was a 
murmur of hushed attention, followed, when he concluded the 
sentence ‘the manufacturers connected with metals,’ by a 
laugh of indignant derision, which, with that thorough know- 
ledge of his auditory that no one has yet equalled, he took 
care to mistake for impatience at his business-like details, on 
the absolute neeessity of which he deferentially dilated, and 
obtained an assenting cheer from the opposite benches. But 


+ no inability to endure the dread suspense on the part of his 
‘former adherents effected the slightest alteration in the tactics 


which the consummate master had arranged. He had resolved 
that a considerable time should elapse before they learnt their 
doom, and that a due impression should be conveyed to the 
House and the country—not the less effective, because, from the 
minuteness of the details, it was somewha t perplexing—that, 
or this night of sacrifice, the agricultural classes were 
not the only victyns. And in this he succeeded so well 
that, even to this day? cgntroversies are Continually arising 
as to the nature and degree of protection still retained and 
enjoyed by the staple manufacturers of the country, This 
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remarkable man who in private life was constrained and often 
awkward, who could never address a public meeting, or make 
an after-dinner speech without being ill at ease, and generally 
saying something stilted or even a little ridiculous, in the 
senate was the readiest, easiest, most flexible and adroit of 
men. He played upon the House of Commons as on an old 
fuldic. And to-night, the manner in which he proceeded ta 
deal With the duties on candles and soap, while all were 
thinking of the duties on something else, the bland and 
conciliatory air with which he announced a reduction of the 
impost on boot fronts and shoe Icather ; the intrepid plausibility 
withwhich he entered into a dissertation on the duties of foreign 
brandy and foreign sugar; while visions of deserted villages 
and reduced rentals were torturing his neighbours, were all 
characteristic of his command over himself, and those whom 
he addressed. At length the agricultural interest having been. 
apprised how much they would gain by the reduction of the 
duties on seeds, especially clover sced, and how advan- 
tageously they might fatten cattle by the introduction of 
Indian corn duty free—‘I believe it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of promoting the fattening of cattle’ 
—were deemed to be prepared to listen to their fate—to hear 
that all foreign cattle were in future to be admitted duty 
free, though, of course, very few were expected to arrive, 
that there was to be a partial remission of the duties on 
butter, cheese, and hops, and a total,and immediate repeal of 
the duties on the fresh and salted beef. And then, solemnly 
adjuring his former followers to remember that he had 
already proposed the removal of protection from those’great 
and important articles of manufact»re that are closely con- 
nected with the land, trusting that they would bear in mind that 
he had called upon thé manufacturing interest first to set the 
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example of relinquishing protective duties ; that farm servants, 


. and those over whom they presided, would thus be enabled to 


command, a greater supply of clothing at a lower rate than 
heretofore; though it was notorious that there was no foreign 
competition with the British manufacturer, and, therefore, 
these results were impossible; he announced to them his 
project of a total repeal of the Corn Laws. But then, though 
total, it was hot to be immediate. Three years were to elapse 


' before the ports were to be really open. ‘The next question to 


be considered is this, What shall be the intermediate state of the 
law during the continuance of these duties ?? Certainly the 
Next question, and after a statement which had already lasted 
More than two hours, it was hardly unreasonable to expect 
r$hat the information‘ should be promptly given. The House 
“was anxious and restless, even the free traders looked grave, for 
there had been some expressions during the last few minutes 
ofan equivocal, not to say alarming, character. But the 
speaker. himself showed no anxiety to approach the catas- 
trophe. He seemed hardly yet to have made up his own 
mind on the subject. Ht looked at the Opposition with 
respectful deference, and then to his former adherents almost 
with a glance of lingering kindness. After a number of 
ingenious and desultory comments he recurred to the 
theme. ‘What, then, I repeat, shall be the nature of the 
law which is to endure for a limited period? = My _col- 
leagues and myself have approached this question unpreju- 
diced, and with no other object in view than, the general 
advancement and prosperity of the country.’ Buta quarter of 
hour*elapsed befere the House learnt that, even in this last 
agony of agricultural Protection, there was still to be a sliding- 
scale which at the average price of 53S. per quarter was to 
yield a 4s, duty. Before the murmur which immediately 
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sounded at th announcement could spread, theHouse was | 
again chained with an attentive ear to the measures, ‘not of > 
compensation, but calculated materially to advance the interests. 
of the land,’ with which it was proposed to accompany ‘this 
great prgsent reduction and ultimate extinction of protection.’ 
The mysterious promises of the Duke of Wellington were now 
about to be fulfilled. To be brief, the absolfite remission of 
taxation promised by the scheme, amounted exactly to that 
which the agricultural members had, only during the preceding 
session while ih the enjoyment of protection, claimed as a 
right from a minister who Kad to distribute relief from the 
surplus of the Exchequer, viz., that the Government, already 
liable to one half of the expense of the maintenance of 
priséners under sentences of felony and misdemeanour, and 
of the cost of prosecutions—an expenditure incurred for the 
general advaftage of the community—should now relieve 
the counties *of their peculiar burthen of the other moiety, 
and allow them money to pay their due share Of it pro- 
portionately with the other contributors to the consolidated 
fund. ‘The whole of this remissien, under any circumstances 
just, including some items too insignificant to dwell upon, 

did not amount to £250,000 per annum. As far as Iretamd 
was concerned, and ‘if there were to be any part o fthe 

United Kingdom which was to suffer by the withdrawal 

of protection,’ the minister ‘had always felt that it would 

be Ireland,’ a remission of. local taxation similar in amount 

and character was proffered by the payment on the part of 

the consolidated fund of the remaining moiety of the police 

rate; an arrangement which from placing the police-force 
directly and compietely under their control, was admitted’ 
by the minister to be an ‘immense advantage’ to the 
Government of the day, and Which had already been ree 
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commended by the commission over which Lord Devon 
presided.’ u 

Mr. Disraeli then describes some further details, which need 
not be quoted, of the measures of relief which Sir Robert Peel 
proposed to give to the landed interest. . 

A desyltory Genversation, but no discussion, took place on 
the first night, and a fortnight wad to elapse before the real 
debate began. In“that fortnight the position of Mr. Disraeli 
was greatly changed from being a mere free lance he had 
become gne of the chiefs of a compact party. | 

At first, as we have seen from Mr, Disraeli’s narrative, there 
seemed some chance of Sir Robert Peel being able to carry 
his measure without any important opposition. The, Pro- 
tectionists, who, as a rule, were men of no talent, did’ not 
know what to do without their ordinary leaders, and had almost 
made up their minds to submit to the inevitable with the apathy 
of despair, ‘Phe change that came oveg their feelings, and how 
it was brought about, is thus described by Mr. Disraeli:— 

“The rising desire to organize some opposition to the 
Government measures, which had been arrested by the speech 
of the Duke of Wellington, revived among the country party 
wlth increased force after the mortifying miscarriage of their 
expectations. But an opposition without leaders, without 
organization, without any party discipline, presented no very 
terrible appearance, and promised no very considerable 
consequences. ” Men who feel, however, will act. The 
greater their disadvantages, the more lively was their sense of 
the injury which they had experienced in being thus suddenly 
desettied by those@vho had been the cherjshed champions of 
their cause, and the more*resolute became their determination 
to struggle with their difficult fortunes. | 





* Ibid, pp. 66-73. 
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«There was at this time a metropolitan Society tor the pro- 
tection of agriculture, of which the Duke of Richmond was. 
chairman, and which had been established to counteract the 
proceedings of the Manchester confederation. It was in com- 
munication with the local protection societies throughout the 
country; and although the adhesion to its service by the parli- 
mentary members of the old conservative party fad been more 
limited than might have been expected, nevertheless many 
“country members were enrolled in its ranks, and a few of the 
most eminent were actually engaged in its management. In 
this they were assisted by an’equal number of the most con- 
siderable tenant farmers. In the present state of affairs, the . 
council of the protection society afforded the earliest and 
readiest means to collect opinions, and methodize action, an@it 
was therefore resolved among its managers to invite ay mem- 
bers of Parliament, who sympathized with theirs purpose,. 
though they might not be members of their society, to attend 
their meeting, and aid ‘them at the present crisis with their 
counsel. . = 

“ A compliance with this request occasioned the first public 
appearance of Lord George Bentinck as one of the organizers 
of a political, party ; for he aspired to no more. The questiorr 
was whether a third political ‘party could be created and sus- 
tained; a result at all times and under any circumstances 
difficult to achieve and which had failed even under the auspices 
of accomplished and experienced statesmen. In the present 
emergency was there that degree of outraged public feeling in 
the country which would overcome all obstacles and submit 
to any inconveniences in order to ensure its representation “n 
the House of Commons? It was the oginfon of Lord George 
Bentinck that such was the case, that if for the moment that 
feeling was inert and latent it was an apathy which arose from 
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the sudden shock of public confidence, and the despair which 
under such circumstances takes possession of men; that if it 
could be shown to the country, that the great bulk of the 
Conservative party were true to their faith, and were not afraid 
even against the fearful odds which they had to encounter, to 
Proclaim it, the confidence and courage of the country would 
rally, and the party in the House of Commons would find 
external sympathy and support. “ - 

“ With these views it became of paramount importance that 
the discussion on the Government measure should be sustained 
on the part of the Protectionists with their utmost powers, 
They must prove to the country that they could represent 
their cause in debate, and to this end all their energies must 
be directed. It would be fatal to them if the discussion were 
confined to one or two nights, and they overborne by the 
leading and habitual speakers. They must brin& forward new 
men; they must encourage the efforts of thosg now unrecog- 
nized and comparatively unknown; they must overcome all 
reserve and false shame, and act as became men called upon 
to a critical and leading part, not by their arrogance or 
ambition, but by the desertion and treachery of those to whose 
abilities they had bowed without impatience and reluctance,* 

In accordance with these plans, when the Cofn Law was 
brought before the House on the gth of February, Mr. Miles, 
one of the Protectionist party, proposed its rejection: and, by 
putting up speaker after speaker, the malcontents managed to 
defeat every cffort of the Government to push the Bill tapidly 
through. 

Zhe leader of the Protectionist opposition was, as everybody 
knows, Lord Géorga Bentinck. It was strange choice: but 


it turned out to be wis¢t than was at first thought. 
# Ibid, pp. 77-80; 
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“Lord George Bentinck,” writes Mr. Disraeli, * had sate 
for eighteen years in Parliament, and before he entered it had 
‘been for three years the private secretary of Mr. Canning, who 
had married the sister of the Duchess of Portland. Such a 
post would seem a happy commencement of a public career, 
but whether it were the untimely death of his distinguished 
relative, or a natural indisposition, Lord George—though 
he retained the seat for King’s Lynn, in which he had. 
succeeded his uncle, the late Governor-General of India 
—directed his energies to other than Parliamentary pursuits. 
For some time he had followed his profession, which was 
that of armg, but of late years he had become absorbed in 
the pastime and fortunes of the turf, in which his. whole being 
seemed engrossed, and which he pursued on a scale that 
perhaps has never been equalled. . + + Accompanying 
Lord Stanley, he became in due time a member ,of the great 
Conservative opposition, and as he never did anything by 
“halves, became one of the most earnest, as he certainly 
was one of the most enlightened, supporters of Sir Robert 
Peel. ,.His trust in that minister was indeed absolute, and 
he has subsequently stated in conversation that when towards 
the end of the session of ’45, a member of the Tory party 
ventured to predict and pronounce the impending defection of 
the minister, there was no member of the Conservative party 
who more violently condemned the unfounded attack, or more 
readily impugned the motives of the agsailant. He was nota 
very frequent attendant oftthe House. He might be counted 

n for a party division, and when, towards the termination 
of the Melbourne Ministry, the forces were very nearly 
balanced, and the struggle became very Close, he might have 
been observed on more than one occasion entering the 
House at a late hour’ ¢lad in a white great-coat which 
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softened, but did not - conceal, ‘the scarlet hunting coat. 
. . . His eager and energetic disposition, his quick per- 
ception, clear judgment, and prompt decision, the tenacity with 
which he clung to his opinions, hjs frankness and love of truth, 
his daring and speculative. spirit, his lofty bearing, blended as 
it was with a simplicity of manner very remarkable, the ardour 

: of his friendships, even the fierceness of his hates and pre- 
judices, all combined to form one of those strong characters 
who, whatever may be their pursuit, must always direct andlead. 
. . . His knowledge of men qualified him in a great degree 
to govern men, and if some drawbacks from this influence 
might be experienced in his too rigid tenacity of opinion, 
and in some quickness of temper, which, however, always 
sprang from a too sensitive heart, great compensation might 
be found in the fact that there probably,never was a human 
“being so entirely devoid of conceit and so completely exempt 
from selfishness. Nothing delighted him more than to assist 
and advance others. All the fruits of his laborious investi- 
gations were always at the service of his friends without 
reserve or self-consideration, He encourdged them by making 
occasions for their exertions, and would relinquish his own 
opportunity without a moment's hesitation, if he thought the 
abandonment might aid a better man.” 

A writer in the ‘ Spectator ” recently pointed out with much 
force that a great deal of nonsense has been spoken and 
written about Mr. Disraeli's success. It was ridiculous, this 
writer showed, to speak of Mr. Disraeli as an entirely self- 
mage man; on the contrary, he has owed much of his success 
to the aid of friefds,, This view is undoybtedly correct. 

Lord George Bentinek, we can see from Mr. Disraeli’s own 
description of him, was exactly the kind of friend that Mr. 





* Ibid, pp. 36-41. = 
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Disraeli could make use of. He was without muck talent, had. 
little ambition and little energy} as a rule, he was unselfish, 
and he was a firm friend. Besides all this, he was rich and 
noble. . Such a man, properly handied, would be a real 
Marquis of Carabas to our “ Vivian Grey.” 

The debate on the Corn Law dragged its weary length 
along; Protectionist member after member rose to repeat well- 
worn fallacies, or to give dreary echoes of Mr. Disraeli's 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel.* It was not till February 20 that 
Mr. Disraeli himself spoke. 

Mr, Disraeli began by a definition of party obligations. It 
will not be uninstructive to compare Mr. Disraeli’s acts with 
his theories. 

‘We have, indeed, heard from these benches many com- 
ments on the conduct of party ; but we associate with that word 
very different ideas from those which the right hon. gentleman 
seems to entertain. We do not understand that party is 
anything but public opinion embodied. We protest against 
the doctrine of the right hon. gentleman, that there is a 
distinction between, political party and public opinion. We 
maintain that party is public opinion embodied, whether it 
represent the opinion of a majority, or a minority; it, at all 

. 





* Those dull and stupid speeches receive obsequious eulogisms from Mr. = 
Disraeli. Mr. Philip Miles ‘delivered a well-digested speech” (* Life of 
Bentinck,” p. 83). Sir William Heathcote’s speech was one ‘of admirable 
ability,” “ alike remarkable for its just, temperate, and ingenious views, and its 
graceful rhetoric and flowing elocution” (Ibid, p. 83). Mr. Stafford 
« replied to the Secretary of Warin a speech of uncommon spirit and success” 
(Ibid, p. 85). The Mar: uis of Granby ‘proved to the House that he had 
carefully and deeply studicd the question under discussion, and gave an earnest 
of that prominence in debate which he has subsequently achieved and 
sustained” (Ibid, p. 88), etc.y etc., etc. 
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events, represents the opinion of a great section of the 
community,” 

“We do not complain,” continued Mr. Disraeli, ‘ of the 
right hon. baronet for having changed his opinion—opinion is 
not in the power of human will, but what we complain of is; 
not that he has deferred too much to public opinion—but that 
he has outraged public opinion—that he has prevented its 
legitimate action in the settlement of questions by the aid of 
party or embodied public opinion—and that he has arrived at 
a conclusion, and probably will achjeve a result, which will not 
be, on account of the mode in which it has been brought about, 
satisfactory to the community. If the noble lord opposite, 
who represents another section of public opinion, had succeeded 
and been made Minister, if his side had succeeded in becoming 
the majority, and had settled these questions, we should then 
have yielded, because we should have felt that the solution of 
these questions had becn brought about by constitutional 
means—by the legitimate operation of publid opinion.” * 

The theories here laid down on party obligations will find 
general acceptance ; but, as will at once be seen, they are in 
direct contradiction with the acts of Mr. Disraeli when he, 
like Sir Robert Peel, was a holder of office. Like Sir Robert 
Peel, he had to “educate” his party into a desertion of their 
principles. As Sir Robert Peel abandoned Protection to 
carry Free Trade, Mr. Disraeli abandoned opposition to any 
change in the franchise to carry Household Suffrage. Aye, 
more than this—as will soon be seen—Mr. Disraeli, when he 
became one of the leaders of a Protectionist Ministry, sur- 
reMlered Protegfion quite as readily and submissively as the 
man he was attackifig ip this speech. * 

Besides, Mr. Disraeli has not only practised, but preached, 





* Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxiii., 1319-20. 
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a gospel of party obligations in exact contradiction to that he 
is laying down in 1846, and in exact accordance with the. 
theories and acts of Sir Robert Peel. 

Thus, as the reader will remember, Mr. Disraeli wrote as 
follows, on party obligations in his “ Vindication ” :— 

«Tf, in confirmation of the argument which I have been 
pursuing, I appeal to the measures brought forward by Sir 
RobertsPeel and the Cabinet, in which your lordship held the 
Great Seal of England, as evidence that the Tories are not 
opposed to measures of social amelioration, I shall, perhaps, 
be met with that famous dilemma of insincerity or apostacy 
which was urged, during the last General Election, on the 
Whig hustings with an air of irrefutable triumph, which, had 
it been better grounded, had been less amusing. I will grant 
that Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues had previously resisted 
the measures which they then proposed, But, in the interval, 
the third estate of the realm had been reconstructed, pre- 
ponderating influence had been given toa small class, who 
would not support any Ministry unprepared to carry such @ 
measure. Lf once the Tories admitted that it was impossible 
for them to propose the adoption of these measures, they 
simultaneously admitted that they could never exercise 
power; they conceded to the Whigs a monopoly Gf power 
under the spurious title of a monopoly of reform, “and the 
oligarchy, against which we had so long struggled, would 
finally have been established. Was this the duty of Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues te : 

_ Substitute the words Free Trade for the word Reform in 
this passage, and does not Mr. Disracli express abgolute 
approval of Sir Robert Peel’s line of action in 1846? “1 


will grant,” he says, ‘* hat Sir Robcrt Peel and his colleagues 


* Sce ante, pp- 213. 
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chad previously resisted the measures which they then pro- 
posed.” That is to say, Mr. Disraeli grants that Sir Robert 
Peel proposed, when Minister in 1835, exactly as when 
Minister in 1846, measures which he had resisted when in 
opposition. Yct granting this, does he condemn Sir Robert 
Peel's conduct in 1835 as he condemns his conduct in 1846 ? 
By no means; he, on the contrary, highly approves of it. 
And what is his reason? “If once, he says, ‘‘the- Tories 
admitted that it was impossible for them to propose the 
adoption of these measures, they simultaneously admitted that 
they could never again exercise power; they conceded to the 
Whigs a monopoly of power, under the specious title of a 
monopoly of reform.” ‘This is exactly the argument Sir 
Robert Peel, and still more, the Duke of Wellington, gave for 
carrying Free Trade in 1846. Vree Trade, they argued, is 
inevitable: the Whigs have, through their leader, declared 
their determination to carry it. The question for us then is, 
whether we or they shall carry Free Trade? Are we to con- 
cede “to the Whigs a monopoly of power under the specious 
title of ’ Free Trade? Shall we allow “ the oligarchy against 
which we have so long struggled” to be « finally established?” 
Ifthe Mr, Disraeli of 1846 had been consistent with the Mr. 
Disraeli of 1835, he would have most highly applduded the 
conclusions of Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues. In place of 
meeting them with the “famous dilemma of insincerity or 
apostacy,” he should have been gratified by their practice of 
his own preaching. What a splendid title Mr. Disraeli had 
to denounce any one for inconsistency ! . 

Again, in his speech at Edinburgh, after he had carried 
Household Suffra&e,% Mr. Disraeli, stil talking on this 
question of party obligatichs, said :— 





* Quotations from this speech will be found in the Appendix. 
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“Therefore, I say that nothing can be moré idle than 
this statement recently brought forward, that we have 
invaded a land upon which we have no right to enter; 
that they, our political opponents, had a vested interest in 
this question of the representation of the people; that for 
seventy years they have been toiling in order to confer 
the boon of Household Suffrage upon the people of England, 
and thatewe have come forward in a manner most unauthor- 
ized, at the last moment, and are claiming a reputation for 
a result to which we are not entitled. I can only say, for 
myself, that from the time I* ever presumed, at the request 
of my friends, to take any lead in public affairs, I have never 
omitted any opportunity of claiming, whenever this question 
was brought forward, the right of the Tory party to deal with 
it, deeming, historically, we had as good and a better right 
than our opponents, but that, totally irrespective of these 
considerations, it was a fatal position that one of the great 
constitutional parties of England should commence their 
programme by the admission that upon the most important and 
interesting of public questions they were to be considered to 
be debarred from ever interfering.” 

Here, again, Mr. Disraeli lays down exactly the line of 
conduct which Sir Robert Peel followed and Mr. Disraeli 
denounced in 1846. Sir Robert Peel would not allow that the 
Whigs had “a vested interest” in the question of Free Trade, 
just as Mr. Disraeli refused to allow that they had “a vested 
interest’? in Reform. Sir Robert Peel could say that he had 
a “right to deal” with the question of Free Trade, with far 
more show of reason than Mr. Disraeli could prove a ‘ right 
to deal” with the qutstion of Reform; because, as has been 
seen, Sir Robert Peel did really pass ree Trade measures in 
the very first year of his Ministry. Moreover, Sir Robert 
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Peel passéd his own Free Trade measures—Mr, Disraeli. 
passed the Reform measures of his opponents. 

Finally, Mr. Disraeli says it would have been “a fatal 
position that one of the great constitutional parties of England 
should commence their programme by the admission that 
upon the most important and interesting of public questions 
they were to be considered to be debarred from ever 
interfering.” ‘< 

Apply this principle to the position of Sir Robert Peel, with 
regard to Free Trade in 1846, and does it not recommend Sir 
Robert Peel’s line of action ? e 

We have admitted the cleverness and skill of many of the 
attacks of Mr. Disraeli on Sir Robert Peel. But the speeches, 
as a whole, cannot be pronounced specimens of high oratory, 
or at all proportionate in ability to the effect they produced. 
There is in all of them plenty of very poor stuff indeed— 
pucrile playing upon words, retorts of school-boy smartness, 
in short, what may be called, House of Commons’ twaddle. 

But the really poor quality of those speeches is best seen in 
the passages in which Mr. Disraeli attempts to argue the 
question of Free Trade itself. And here let us remark that one 
cannot suppress a fecling of disgust in reading, not only the 
speeches of Mr, Disraeli, but those of nearly all the Protec. 
tionist speakers, at finding how much they discuss the conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel and how little the real question before the 
House.* It was not the hundreds of thousands threatened, and 





*Mr. Cobden gave a fine rebuke to this feature in the Protectionist 
sp@ches: ‘I have had,” he said, “the good or the ill fortune to listen ta 
many debates upot thig subject in this Ilouse, agd although it has not been 
my fate to listen to all thie, at all events, I have had the merit of perusing 
every word of it. On former occasions I have had to complain that although 
the object and purpose of the motion was to discuss the principle of the Corn 
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afterwards afflicted, by famine and disease that those gentle- 
men seemed to be thinking of. It is their own prejudices, their 
own petty vanity, their feelings of caste. They hated and 
attacked Sir Robert Peel, not merely because he carried Free. 
Trade, but also because he could do without them. And it is 
because Mr. Disraeli was appealing to those feelings, which 
are as strong as they are petty, that Mr. Disraeli’s speeches 
were so successful. 

And, now, let us give one of Mr. Disraeli’s arguments on 
the question of Free Trade: . : 

“Tam perfectly willing,” he said, “to admit the principle 
which the right hon. baronet has established in his last speech. 
Now, what is that principle? The right hon. baronet says, 








Laws, yet that hon. gentleman always evaded the question, and tried to 
discuss every other rather than the particular question before the House; but 
however I may have had to complain of that on former occasions, LIthink it , 
will be admitted that extraneous matter has been imported into this debate 
by hon, gentlemen opposite, to a much greater extent than before. It 
appears to me that one half of the debate has turned upon the conduct of 
Her Majesty's ministers, and nearly the whole of the other half upon the 
necessity of a dissolution, and an appeal to the country. Now, though there 
may be ground, I will not say just ground, for hon, gentlemen below the 
gangway assailing the ministers for the course they have pursued, yet the 
country, I assure them, will not sympathize with them in the quarrel with 
their leaders, nor will they be without some suspicion that that grievance has 
been dwelt upon to avoid a discussion of principle; for I wish you to bear in 
mind that on former occasions, by similar means, you did try to avoid that 
discussion. In 1841 you denounced the leader of the Whigs as furiously as 
you denounced the leaders of your own party now; and when I came into 
Parliament, in the spring of 1 842, I must say that I myself, and the members 
of the Anti-Corn Law I-eaguc, were as much the objets of your vituperation 
as the ministers are now. ‘The country, thasefore, will not sympathize with 
you; and, on the other hand, it will doubt whether or not you have introduced 
these personal topics because you cannot justify the Corn Law. 
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_: 
that we have been removing prohibition and relaxing protection 
for thirty years, and the country has been more flourishing 

- than ever. Now, that is my case. I say the country is 
fiourishing because you have given to its trade a just, a 
judicious, and a moderate protection. But the tight hon. 
gentleman having proved, especially in his last exposition of 
the policy of Government, that by a just, judicious, and 
moderate protection, England has flourished, turns round very 
calmly to us, and says, ‘I am bound to acknowledge that I 
have changed my opinion upon this subject of protection ; I 
am no longer in favour of it.’ ” * 

Now, the first objection to this passage is that it grossly 
misrepresents what Sir Robert Péel said. Sir Robert Peel's 
argument was that his Tariff of 1842, which lowered Protective 

“Now, if hon. gentlemen opposite have any fear that their present leaders 

contemplate, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, doing something else which 

they may think injurious to their party interests, I beg to assure them that 
they are taking the most effectual means of arming the present ministers 
with the power of accomplishing something else, if they wish it; for the 
more they attack them, the more obloquy they load them with, the more will 
the country sympathize with them out of doors, Why you are making the 
present ministry the most popular men in the country! Tf the right hon, 
baronet, the t Lord of the Treasury, were to go into the Manufacturing 
districts of the north, bis journey would be one continued triumph, The 
right hon, IIome Secretary was not personally very popular two or three 
years ago, It is a difficult thing for a Home Secretary, in troublsome 
times, to become popular; but the magnificent contribution the right hon, 
baronet (Sir J. Graham) has given our good causs, by his able speeches and 
authoritative statements of facts, have sunk deep in the mind of the country ; 
thesg, and still more the martyrdom you are nightly inflicting upon him, have 
rendaed him so pomglar, that I don't think we could parade any one in 
Manchester or Liverpool % O would meet with a mre cordial reception.” . 
Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxiv, 276-7. z. 














* Hansard 3.S. Ixsxiii, 1326, 
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Duties by one half, had produced the best consequetices, and he 
was also able to show—as Mr. Disraeli admits—that every 
diminution of the Protective Duties had been followed by an 
increase of trade. The inevitable conclusion, Sir Robert Peel 
argued, was that every diminution in the Protective Duties 
having proved advantageous, their total abolition was 
necessary. But listen to the conclusion drawn by our candid 
philosopfier :— ; 

“His” (Sir Robert Peel’s) “whole speech, after all, only 
proved the advantage of protection. It can prove nothing else 
but the advantage of the principle of a moderate protection.” * 

‘The following is a specimen from this same speech of what 
we venture to call twaddle. * 

“The right hon. baronet the Secretary of State was, it 
appears, very much alarmed at the end of last year, in con- © 
sequence of a deficiency of potatoes in Ireland. He told us so; 
he told us that he was also alarmed in consequence of an 
expected deficiency in the wheat harvest of England; and he 
also told us that he was particularly alarmed because it might 
possibly bring about a state of affairs guch as we had in 1842, 
by which he assures us he was much more alarmed than was 
imagined at the time. . . . Boldin cpposition—not too 
scrupulous—it seems a characteristic of the right hon, gentle- 
man that the responsibilities of office should bring to him not 
prudence but panic. And these are the ministers who turn 
round and say, ‘You are alarmed at our measure, but you 
will not suffer at all except from your own panic.’ Why, they 
are the children of panic ; they are an alarmist Cabinet; I know 
not from what cause, but fright is stamped on their every fore- | 
head—whether it arises froma deficienc> of food in Ireland 
or a superabundance of suffrages in Lancashire.” a. 





ie ene 
# Ibid, 1326. + Ibid, 1334-5. 
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Js not that very smart ? 

Now let us, following our orator wherever he likes to lead 
us, give another specimen of the serious reasoning in those 
famous speeches :— 

“Sir, the noble lord, the member for London, in his 
address the other night . . . touched on the question of 
protection in the abstract. He expressed in classic language 
the usual economical theories on the subject—very valuable no 
doubt in themselves, and very accurate, but theories which 
never influenced human conduct, and which are incapable of 
doing so.” * 

“ Tis true in theory; but then ’tis false in practice. Such,” 
writes Austin, t “is a common talk.” This, says Noodle, 
propounding it, with a look of the most ludicrous profundity ; 
but with due and discreet deference to this worshipful and 
mighty personage, “ That which is true in theory is also true in 
practice. Seeing that a true theory is a compendium of par- 
ticular truths, it is "necessarily true as applied to particular 
cases. The terms of the theory are general and abstract, or 
the particular truths which the theory implies would not be 
abbreviated orcondensed. But, unless it is true of particulars, 
and, therefore, true in practice, it has no truth at all, 

“They who talk of theory as if it were the antagonist of 
practice, mean (if they have a meaning) that the theory in 
question is false; that the particular truths which it concerns 
are treated imperfectly or incorrectly; and that, if it were 
applied in practice, it might, therefore, mislead. They say 
that truth in theory is not truth in practice; they mean that a 
fals~" theory is not a true one, and might lead us to practical 


errors.” e a 
ca _ 
* Ibid, 1335. 
t Jurisprudence, 2nu editiorT. 43-4: 
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And yet another exquisite passage describing the reasons 
why Mr. Disraeli supported Sir Robert Peel's Free Trade 
Tariff of 1842 :— 

“For myself,” said Mr Disraeli, “I gave a conscientious 
vote for the tariff of the right hon. baronet as embodying a 
system of moderate, just, and judicious protection ; and which 
was in complete harmony with what I think are the true 
commerofal principles of this country. We know what a 
contrary policy would have effected. We are not without 
examples. We know what a system of absolute prohibition 
will accomplish, for we have the example of Spain always 
before us; and we know, also, there is another country where 
there has been a complete application, for a long term, of the 
system of unmitigated competition—not, indeed, from any 
philosophical conviction of its policy, but rather from the 
haughty indifference with which a race of conquerors are too 
apt to consider commerce. There has been free trade in 
Turkey for a long time, and what has it "produced? It has 
destroyed some of the finest manufactures in the world. As 
late as 1812 these manufactures had existed, but they have 
been destroyed. Now that was the consequence of competition 
in Turkey, and its effects have beats ¢ as pernicious as the effect 
of the contrary principle in Spain.” . 

Later on he reasons thus :— 

“J will admit, then, for the purpose of the argument, that 
the wages of labour are not dependent on the price of 
corn, but that the price of corn, as was said by the right hon 
baronet, acts rather in an inverse ratio. . . . Suppose you 
have four millions of quarters imported from the BalticDut 
wages are not incressed—and remembe> they would not be 





: ™“ * Tbid, 1336-7, 
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‘increased, bécause the wages of labour do not depend on the 
price of corn—why should the consumption be greater?” * 

The glaring fallacy of this argument is, we think, patent to 
even a very mean understanding. 

If a certain quantity of corn were imported free, is it not 
evident that there would be, even if wages did not increase, a 
greater consumption of corn? Is it not evident that the 
competition of the imported with the native corn would reduce 
the price of corn ? and that then, a man with the same wages 
—that is to say, with the same amount of money—could 
purchase more corn? 4 

Next listen to our orator of plebeian birth, as he raises 
incense to his large-acred patrons :— 

“Tsay that in England we are bound to do more-~I repeat 
what I have repeated before, that in this country there are 
special reasons why we should not only maintain the balance 
between the two branches of our national industry, but why 
we should give a preponderance, . . . for that is the proper and 
constitutional word, to the agricultural branch, and the reason 
is, because in England we have a territorial Constitution.” 

This is very fine, but the passage which follows is marked 
by even a nobler spirit of truth and independence of character, 

“We have thrown upon the land the revenues of the Church,” 
is Mr. Disracli’s first reason for the preponderance, “of the 
agricultural branch,” That statement, it is needless to point 
out, is untrue—for whatever money comes from the land to 
the Church is not paid by the landlord but eventually by the 
consymer of the land produce. Nor is the proposition merely 
incNsistent with facts; it is also inconsistent with his own 
theories expressed Gseyhere. The read@r has not forgotten 








7 
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Mr. Disraeli’s denunciations of the Whig aristocaacy, who ha’ 
plundered the revenues of the Church. Surely those Whig: 
landlords had to pay their share of the yevenues of the Churely 
as well as the Tory landlords? We see what an exquisite style 
of reasoning Mr. Disraeli loves to indulge in. At one time he 
draws us the’ landlord as robbing, and another time as 
supporting, the Church. F 

Let xs take his next argument for giving “ preponderance ” 
that “ proper and constitutional word ”"—to “ the agricultural 
branch.” “We have,” he says, “thrown upon the land the 
revenues of the Church, the-administration of justice, and the 
estate of the poor.” What, in the name of all that’s worderful, 
is the meaning of this? “We have thrown upon the land Sethe 
administration pf justice!" what does “the administratioret 

justice” mean? It can't mean the expense of the law-courts 
of the country; for these, as everybody knows, are paid out of 
the general taxation of the country. Can it mean that the 
landlord has to discharge the duties of the magistracy? And 
if it mean that, what can Mr. Disraeli possibly mean? Does 
he mean that we ought to give “preponderance "-—that 
“proper and constitutional word "—to “ the agricultural 
branch” because the landlord is burthened with the duties of a 
magistrate? Ir so, the plain answer is, that those not 
belonging to “the agricultural branch” would be only too 
delighted to relieve the ‘agricultural branch” of “the 
administration of justice." ‘The administration of justice! Mg 
A very nice kind of “justice” we often get under our “ terri- 
torial constitution ! ” 

“The estate of the poor’—Ecce iterum Crispinus !—b-re's 
our old friend—‘ the estate "—once more! Eow often have we 
met him? In the “ Vindication,” ia “Coningsby,” and in 
* Hansard” have we gazed on his familiar features. This, our 
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friend, “ the estate of the poor,” is the real sphinx, for often 
as we have met him, we are quite as ignorant of his character 
as when he was to us unknown. 

“ The estate of the Moor ;” ventuing to translate from the 
high Disraelian style into plain English, we suppose this to 
mean the pauper population of the country. Now is it not 
audaciously incorrect to represent the land, in the sense of the 
landlords, as alone supporting our poor-houses ? 

Let our oratorcontinue. . . “And this has been done,”— 
namely, our throwing on the land of the revenues of the Church, 
the administration of justice, and the estate of the poor—* not 
to gratify the pride or pamper the luxury of the proprictors of 
the land, but because a territorial Constitution you, and those 
whom you have succeeded, have found the only security for 
self-government (! ! !) the only barrier against the centralizing 
system which has taken root in other countries”! ! I* 

What a splendid friend our “old nobility" had in Mr, 
Disraeli! Who could elaborate such theories in defence of 
their privileges? Of course the country gentleman could not 
exactly understand their apologist, as who could? But, then, 
what he said sounded very niccly, tickled their cars, and their 
vanity, and brought smiles of self-complacent virtue into their 
faces. . 

How often in teading Mr. Disraeli’s speeches in this session 
of 1846 are we reminded of the maxims of Vivian Grey. 

“Yes!” exclaimed that youth, as the reader will remember, 
‘we must mix with the herd; we must enter into their 
feelings; we must humovr their weaknesses; tye must 
sympathize with the sorrcws we do not feel, and share the 
mefSment of fools. Oh, yes: to rule men we must be men; 


—e— 
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to prove that we are strong we must be weak ; to-prove that 
we are giants we must be dwarfs, even as the Eastern geni¢ 
was hid in the charmed bottle. . . . Even in the same; 
spirit I would explain Jove's terrestrift visitings, for to govern 
men, even the god appeared gto feel as a man and sometimes 
as a beast, was influenced by their basest passions. Mankind, 
then, is my great game.” * : 

And, again, what a striking light the following passage ° 
throws’on Mr. Disraeli’s action on the Corn Law discussion : 
—Itwas arule with Stapylton Toad never to commit himself. 
Once, indeed, he wrote an able pamphlet on the Corn Laws, 
which excited the dire indignation of the Political Economy 
Club. But Stapylton cared little for their subile confutations 
and their loudly expressed contempt. He had obliged the 
country gentlemen of England, and ensured the return, at the 
next election, of Lord Mountency’s brother for the county.” 

And the reader also has not forgotten the striking descrip- 
tions of Vivian Grey's character which are given by himself 
and Mrs. Felix Lorraine. ¢ 

«Am I then,” Vivian Grey asks himself, it will be remem. . 
bered, “an intellectual Don Juan, reckless of human minds, 
as he was of human bodies ?—a spiritual libertine?” } 

And Vivian Grey is described, it will also be remembered. 
by Mrs. [orraine as ‘‘a being” “ reckless of ail consequences 
save his own prosperity.” ||‘ Shrined in the secret chamber 
of your soul there is an image, before which you bow down 
in adoration, and that image is YouRSELF. " § 

We may appear to some readers to have occasionally formed 
over-harsh judgments and used over-harsh language with 

A 


— 








* See antes p, 45+ _ thd, p. cP 
$ Ibid, p. 58. Ibid, p. 60, * " § Ibid. 
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respect to Mr. Disraeli; but we ask any impartial man whether 
we have not shown that the political conduct of Mr. Disraeli 
has been an exact facsimile of the line of action followed by 
Vivian Grey? We ask if we haye not shown that « mankind”? 
has been Mr, Disracli’s * great ‘game,” if we have not shown 
that, in order to govern men, he has “ humoured their weak- 
nesses” and ‘their basest passions ?” We ask if we have not 
shown that -he has been “ reckless of all consequences save 
his dwn prosperity,” and if he have not been, all his life, a 
pure worshipper of self ? 

If we have shown all this—ard we believe we have—what 
mercy does Mr. Disraeli deserve ? 

Mr. Disraeli next spoke on February 23, taking a very dis- 
creditable part in a very discreditable scene. It will be 
remembered that in the session of 1845, Mr. Disraeli alluded 
to the painful scene that had taken place in 1843 between 
Sir Robert Peet and Mr. Cobden, after the assassination of 
Mr. Drummond, Sir Robert Pect’s secretary. 

In 1846, Sir Robert Pecl and Mr. Cobden were on the best 
of terms: with characteristic good taste Mr. Disraeli again 
Sought to open the old sore between them. 

It was Mr. Terrand, the member for Knaresborough, that 
supplied Mr. Disraeli with the opportunity of attatking the 
Premier, and, again that member of discursive mind and foul 
tongue found a defender in Mr. Disraeli. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Disraeli, “the hon. member for 
Durham (Mr. Bright) has made a confused and clumsy sort 
of statement as to some supposed accusation by my hon, 
friend about members of the League being abettors of assassi- 
nation. Whetheramy hon. friend did make such a charge or 
not, whether he was” comectly reported, Whether the parties 
accused should have prosecuted or not, all these circumstances 
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are left in darkness and doubt. Nor do I think the House 
cares much about the matter, But I do recollect hearing 
members of the League accused of abetting assassination in 
this House by a very distinguished ‘individual at the head of 
the Administration. Why not prosecute the right hon, 
baronct? Here is an ‘antler’d monarch of the woods ;’ why 
hunt ‘small decr?’ If you wish, you gentlemen of the 
League, to vindicate your character as to assassination—for 
which I certainly never gave you eredit—you have ample 
opportunity. Extract from, the pages of ‘Hansard’ the 
statements you may there find—ask the right hon. baronet if 
he admits them, and I doubt not he will directly give you a 
‘ guarantee,’ and you may prosecute at once.” 

After this thrust at the Premier, Mr. Disracli next tried hia’ 
hand on Mr. Roebuck, then member for Bath. 

“ Now, I must say I think there has been a great deal too 
much made by the member for Bath of the resolution of this 
House a year or two ago, as to a certain statement of my hon, 
friend the member for Knaresborough. I really think a more 
ridiculous resolution never was passed; and the more so as 
I fully believe the right hon. baronet, who was forced into 
the painfy] position of bringing it forward, and who has a 
natural taste for humour, was keenly sensible” of it, for he did 
all he could to avert the ridiculous catastrophe; and neither 
he nor his right hon. colleague (Sir J. Graham) desired the 
‘vindication’ in any way. They did not originate the pro- 
ceedings. No, sir, it originated in a quarter whence the most 
disagreeable proceedings naturally emanate—with the member 
for Bath; and when the member for Bath dilates, with all 
the dramatic effect worthy of a mino: theatre, upon this 
famous ‘resolution,’ which, he says, denounced a member 
for calumnious statenients, he should remember his friend the 
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tnember for Cork, who was once placed in a similar disagreeable 
“position—when reprimanded by the Speaker for calumnious 
statements as to the conduct of Election Committees of the 
House. I leave both gentlemen to deal with their respective 
‘resolutions’ as they like. I only set the one resolution 
‘against the other. . . , But, sir, the member for Bath— 
to whom (as usual) we are indebted for these discussions, as 
well as to that extraordinary ‘ resolution’ which hangs around 
my hon. friend so awfully—the member for Bath says :— 
‘I have been unjustly accused “by the hon. baronet, the 
member for Oxford (Sir R, Inglis), who says, I have pointed 
my finger at members and accused them; this is not pers 
sonality. It is the discharge of a public duty, and Ewas justi- 
fied in so acting, &e. It is all ‘very fine,’ sir, for the hon. 
member thus to ‘ride off on the high horse ;’ but it is not the 
fact. The fact is, on the contrary, that the hon, member ig 
perpetually, constantly, habitually infringing upon the rules of 
the House, and, what is more, the proprieties of gentlemanlike 
demeanour. I know in my own case, and in the case of 
several hon. gentlemen on this side, when we have on various 
occasions uttered our opinion on public affairs, hc has got up, 
and (in direct ~iolation of the rules of the House; that you 
ought never to impute motives to members) has imputed to us 
motives most corrupt, most sinister, and most ungentleman- 
like. Some of my hon. friends have noticed it. I never have, 
Talways felt that in this world you must bear a good deal— 
+ 9 +» » and that even in this indulgent though dignified 
asse~ibly, where by our ‘rules,’ we endeavour as far as 
possible to carry Sn ~public affairs without any unnecessary 
acerbity, still, we must Sccasionally submit to some things 
which the rules of this House do not permit. I could, no 
doubt, easily have vindicated my character, but that would 
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only have made the hon. member for Bath speak once of! 
twice more ; and really Ihave never any wish to hear him, for. 
I ‘take mings as I find them.’ I have had the most corrupt’ 
motives imputed to me. But I know how true it is that a tree; 
must produce its frait—that a crabtree will bring forth crabs 
apples—and that a man of meagre or acid mind, who’ 
writes a pamphlet or makes a spcech, must make a meagre 
and acid pamphiet, or a poor and sour speech, Let’ things, 
then, take their course. But for the member for Bath! 
for him, extraordinary purist as he ‘is! to come forward and 
complain; as if he had never conducted himself against the 
rules of the House! as if he had never been in the habit 
of imputing improper motives to gentlemen! Sir, lam in the 
recollection of the House when I state that the hon. gentle. 
man by no means represents himself faithfully or consistently, 
and I think that he, though now assuming the functions of 
general instructor—as formerly of general accuser—that 
he would do well to profit by his own precepts, and 
eschew his melodramatic malignity and Sadler’s Wells 
sort of saftcasm. Sir, it is very easy to put on this sort 
of air, wagging the finger, bating the breath, and ‘looking 
daggers, though he use none.’ This is all ‘extremely fine,’ 
and if it comes from one who is justified in using such language, 
and having recourse to such gestures, I might say it was simply, 
ridiculous. Coming, however, from the quarter whence it does, ' 
jt is more than ridiculous, it is offensive.” bad + 

This attack on Mr. Roebuck is cleverly done, but certainly it 
is one of the most amusing things in the world to find Mi 
Disraeli attacking another member for insulting language, for 
personality, and fcr imputing motiyes.. Why, in, the very 
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speech, in Which Mr. Disraeli thus finds fault with Mr. Roebuck, 
he is himself insulting in language, is personal, and imputes 
motives, 
We will now give the words exchanged between Sir Robert : 
Peel and Mr. Cobden after Mr. Disraeli had spoken. We think 
vthey offer a favourable contrast in their manliness and 
Senerosity of feeling to the spiteful spirit, and the desire to 
rake up old quarrels, which Mr, Disraeli’s remarks shoved. 
“Sir R. Perr: Certainly, sir, in the very harmless discus- 
sion which has just taken place, I did not intend to have 
taken any pait; nor would I do so were it not for some 
allusions made by the hon. member for Shrewsbury, That 
hon. member thought fit to recall to the recollection of the 
House something which took place about three years since 
“in the course of a heated debate, when I put an erroneous 
construction on some expressions used by the hon. member 
for Stockport. An explanation was given of the meaning of 
those expressions by that hon. member; and my intention 
at the time, after that explanation, was to have relieved the 
‘hon. member for Stockport in the most distinct manner from 
the imputation which I had put upon him. Ir any one who 
was present at that debate had stated to me that my repara- 
tion was not so -complete, and the avowal of my error not so 
unequivocal as it ought co have been, I should at once have 
repeated it more plainly and distinct! + It was my intention 
to have made the fullest explanation; that my intention must 
have been so will indeed appear on reference to my speech. 
. Tam sorry, certainly, that the hon. member for Shrewsbury 
has thought fit to revive the. subject, or, at least, I should 
have been so, if his reference to it had Pot given me an 
opportunity of fully and umequivocally withdrawing an impu- 
tation on the hon. member for Stockport, which was thrown 
G10 ’ 
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out in the heat of debate under an erroneous impression of 
his meaning.” 

«Mr. Conpen felt very happy in having the opportunity of 
expressing his feelings on the remarks of the*right hon. bart. 
‘At the time the occurrence took place he felt—he might say the 
country felt too—that the right hon. baronet had not made that 
distinct avowal of the imputations which had been long 
expected. Still the matter itself had been also so extraordinary 
that there might have been much room for mistake, though 
it would hardly have borne the interpretation which had been 
put upon it. He took the present ample and distinct disavowal 
of the right hon. gentleman as entirely satisfactory, He was 
glad the right hon. baronet had made it, for it had given him 
an opportunity quite as pleasant to his feelings of stating that. . 
he too felt regret for the terms in which he had alluded to the 
right hon. baronet. He sincerely hoped that all either he 
(Mr. Cobden) or the right hon, baronct had previously said on © 
that subject, would be obliterated from their recollection, and 
that no one on either side of the House, after what had passed 
that night, would attempt to revive the matter, or make any 
allusion to it.”* 

On this same night—February 27—the debate on the Corn 
Law, which had dragged its weary length along for twelve 
nights, was at last brought toa close. Lord George Bentinck 
was the last speaker. 

Mr. Disraeli’s account of this speech is one of the most 
amusing things even ‘je has written. The speech was a mass - 
of ill-digested information—the production of a mind qyjte 
incapable of grasping principles ; it was the. effort of a man 
who, entirely unaccfistomed to serious taought or to com- 
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" mercial questions, flattered himself that he had mastered a 


subject by cramming his mind with figures. The speech, tog 
is filled with dark forebodings and prophecies; the. destruc 
tion of English Prosperity and the setting of England’s sun are 
Proved to inevitably result from Free Trade, Yet this pro- 
duction of a narrow, prejudiced, and untrained intellect, 
receives terms of praise from Mr. Disraeli that would be 
fulsome, even if the adulation had been offered to a great 
and enlightened stateman. It was « recognized very soon,” 
writes Mr. Disraeli, “that Bentinck was master of his 
subject.” * 

“Sir Robert Pec! looked round very often with that expres: 
sion of appreciation which it was impossible for his nature 
to refuse to parliamentary success, even when the ability 
displayed was hostile to his projects,” ¢ and so on. ‘+ 

“No speeches in fayour of the protective system have ever 
been made in the House of Commons compared with his in 
depth and range of knowledge; and had there been any 
member, not connected with the Government, who had been 
able to vindicate the merits of British agriculture as he did 
when the final struggle occurred, the impression which was 
made by the tao often unanswered speeches of the*Manchester 
confederation would never have been effected.” ¢ 

A few short extracts from the speech so highly lauded will 
show what it was worth. 

First, let us hear what our statesman of foresight had to say - 
about the threatened famine in Ireland. « I beg leave to say, 
the though this debate has now continued for three weeks, £ 
am the first gefSleian who has at all gntered into the real 





* “Life of Bentinck,” p. oF: 2; t Ibid, 
¢ Ibid, p. t00, 
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state of the case as regards the allegation of a potato famine in 
Ireland, upon which, be it remembered, is founded the sole 
case of Her Majesty’s ministers for a repeal of Corn Laws.” * 

« And this was very true,”} is the comment of Mr. Disracli.- 
Let us next give some of the statements of the first gentleman 
who had «at all entered into the real state of the case” of Ire- 
Jand. “They ”—the ministers—he said, ‘have ‘told us that 
there is a great calamity impending over Ireland. I do not 
believeit.”} ‘Is it not quiteclear that to serve their purpose 
here they”—the ministers—* have exaggerated tenfold, the 
extent of the calamity which in their hearts they believe to 
exist !” § . 

The following quotation from Mr. Disraeli’s description of his: 
hero's oratory is charming: : 

«To Show the means of the country to sustain even a 
much increasing population, and that those means were in 
operation, he entered into ove of the most original and inter- 
esting calculations that was, perhaps, ever offered to the House 
of Commons. Reminding the House that in the preceding 
year (1845) the farmers of England, at a cost of 2,000,000 
sterling, had imported 280,000 tons of guano, he proceeded to 
estimate what would be the effect on the productive powers — 
of the land of that novel application. 200,000 tons, or, in 
other words, 4,000,000 cwt., were expended on the land in 
1845. Half of these, he assumed, would be applied to the 
growth of wheat, and the other half to the growth of turnips, 
preparatory to the wheat crop of the ensuing year. Accord~- 
ing to the experiments tried and recorded in the “ Ral 
Agricultural Journal-’ it would seem that Wy the application 





* Tbidp.99. 7 + Ibid, 
$ Hansard, 3 5. Ixzxiv. 328. § Ibid, 330. 
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of 2 ewt. of guano to an acre of wheat land the produce would 
be increased by one quartcr persacre Mt this rate ¥00,000 
tons, or 2,000,000 cwt., of guano would add 1,000,000 quarters u 
of wheat to the crop, or bread fer one year for 1,000,000 of 
people, Dut as he was very careful hever to over-state’ a 
case, Lord George assumed that it would reqtire 300 cwt, of 
guano to an acre to produce an extra quarter of wheat. 
According to this estimate, 100,000 tons of guano applied to 
the land in 1845 must have added 666,666 quarters of grain 
to the wheat crop, or, in other words, bread for 666,666 
additional mouths. And now for turnips,” he continued, 
The Norfolk authorities, whom he quoted, have if like 
manner proved that 2 cwt. of guano will add 10 tons per acre 
to the turnip crop. But again, for fear of exaggeration, he 
supposed that 3 cwt. would be requisite to create such 
increased fertility. In this case 2,000,000 cwt. of guano 
would add 6,666,660 tons to the natural unmanured produce 
of the crop. Now it is generally considered that 1 ton of 
swedes would last 20 sheep 3 weeks, and that each sheep 
should gain a } Ib. of meat per week, or ii Ibs. in 
3 weeks; thus, 20 sheep feeding on 1 ton of turnips in 3 
weeks should in the aggregate make, as the graziers say, 30 
Ibs. of muttcn. But, to be safe in his estimate, he would 
assume that 1 ton of turnips makes only half this quantity, 
“Multiply then,” exclaimed Bentinck, with the earnest air of 
a crusader, “6,666,660 by 15, and you have no lees than 
99,999,9c0 Ibs. of mutton as the fruits of 100,000 tons of 
guago, which, at g2 lbs. per man—the average Englishman’s 
allowance—affordg meat for 1,860,955, nearly 2,090,000 of 
Her Majesty's subjetts.”, * - 
noe a 
“Life of Bentin : 
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Finally, let us take leave of this great speech by giving in 
full the peroration.- If will be found that Lord George 
Bentinck takes up Mr. Pisraeli’s misrepresentation of the 
innocent expression of Sir Robert Peel on an ancient 
monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed House of 
Commons. Tndecd, the Protectionist leader, in this 
only followed the example of the rest of the party. The 
manner f which this mere phrase of Sir Robert Peel is caught 
up and laboriously discussed by Protectionist speaker after 
speaker, is really enough to drive one to a Carlylean estimate 
of the wisdom of the British‘ people, and especially of that 
portiow of it which sits on the Conservative side of the House 
of Commons, Another reflection, too, which irresistibly forces 
itself on the mind in finding how successful Mr. Disraeli was 
in drawing these large-acred gentlemen into this battle about 
words, words, words, is that his success after all is—considered 
as a triumph of intellect—a miserably poor victory. What 
intellectual triumph is it to obtain the lead of such poor 
uncultivated men as they who set up this howl against the 
Minister ? 

Lord George’s peroration is thus reported :— 

«We have heard, in the course of these discussions, a good 
deal about an ancient monarchy, a reformed Mouse of Com- 
mons, anda proud aristocracy. Sir, with regard to our ancient 
monarchy I have no observation to make ; but, if so humble 
an individual as myself might be permitted to whisper a word 
in the ear of that illustrious and royal personage, who, as he 
stands nearest, so is he justly dearest to her who sits upon 
the throne, I would take leave to say that I cannot but think 
he listened to ill adviae, when on the first “night of this great 
discussion he allowed himself to be seduced by the First 
Minister of the Crown™to come down to this House to usher 
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in, to give éclat,* and, as it were, by reflection from the 
Queen, to five the semblance of the personal sanction of Her 
Majesty to a measure, which, be it for food or for evil, a 
Sreat majority, at least of the landed aristocracy of England, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, imagine fraught with deep injury, 
if not Tuin, to them ; a measure which, not, confined in itg 
operation to this great class, is calculated +o gtind down 
countless smaller interests engaged in the domestic trades 
and interests of the empire, transferring the Profits of all these 
interests—English, Scotch, Irish, and Colonial—great and 
small alike, from Englishmen, from Scotchmen, and from 
Irishmen, to Americans, to Frenchmen, to Russians, to Poles, 
to Prussians, and to Germans, Sir, I come now to the 
reformed House of Commons ; and, as one who was a party 
to that great measure, I cannot but feél a deep interest in its 
success, and more especially in that Portion of jit. which 


ament to represent them 
in this House, Prove to be the men to bring lasting dishonour 
upon themselves, their constituencies, and this House, by 
any act of tergiversation so 5foss as to be altogegher unpre- 
cedented in the annals of any reformed or unreformed’ House 
of Commons. Sir, lasily, I come to the ‘proud aristocracy,’ 
We are a proud aristocrac s but if we are proud it is that we 
are proud in the chastity of our honour, If we assisted in 
"41 in turning the Whigs out of office because we did not 
¢ausider a fixed duty of 8s.a quarter. of foreign corn a suffi- 





~ - 

* Prince Albert was Breseng in the body of the“House on the night Sir 

Robert Peel introduced his measure, 
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cient protection, it was with honesty of purpose and in single- 
mindedness we did so; and as we were not before the fact, we 
will not be accomplices after the fact, in the fraud by which 
the Whig Ministers were expelled from’ power. If we are @ 
proud aristocracy, we are proud of our honanr, inasmuch as we 
“have never been guilty, and never can be guilty, of double 
dealing with the farmers of England, of swindling our oppo- 
nents, degeiving our friends, and betraying our constituénts.”* 

We venture to call this passage—which Mr. Disraeli does 
not hesitate to characterize as “ impressive "{—a mixture of 
arrogance and twaddle. . 

Immediately after the conclusion of Lord George Bentinck's 
speech the division was taken. Let us describe the result in 
Mr, Disraeli’s own beautiful language :— ; 

“In a House of 581 members present, the amendment of 
the Protectionists was defeated only by 97, and 242 gentlemen, 
in spite of desertion, difficulty, and defeated, still maintained 
the ‘chastity of their honour,’ ” 

Thus defeated in their first attempt to stop the Corn Bill the 
Protectionists resorted to a policy of delay, and shrank from no 
dodge to postpone the Bill to such a late date that the House - 
of Lords might have a decent excuse for exercising its chief 
function of delaying just and necessary measur@s. 

“The great object,” writes Mr. Désraeli, “which Lord 
George now proposed to himself was to delay progress of the 
Government measures, that they should notreach the House of 
Lords before Easter. He believed that time might still ensure 
their discomforture.” { i 

Another amusement of the enlightened country gentleman 


® «Life of Bentinck,” pp. 106-8. - — ¢ Ibid, p. 106. 
. F Ibid, p. 110, 
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was to * bait’ Sir Robert Peel, And, really, one is tempted 
to forget all the errors, inconsistencies, and deceptions of the 
man; one can ugderstand his almost unexampled popu- 
larity in 1846—when one sees the persistence, the meanness, 
and the injustice’of the attacks to which he was subjected, 
during this session. He had to bear calmly the jeers of ill- 
tongued, foolish fanatics like Mr. Ferrand, and Col. Sibthorpe; 
he was assailed in dolorous-toned jeremiads by Mr. Newdegate. 
Lord George Bentinck assailed him, as has been seen, in 
words of arrogance and blatant unreason; and there was Mr. 
Disraelicnot ashamed to join this ragged parliamentary 
regiment—ready to torture his former Icader’s most innoecht 
words into intentional sneers, against these insolent owners 
.of acres. Let us take asa sample of the session, a scene that’ 
took place on March 6, 

Lord George Bentinck asks the following “intelligent 
questions : 

“Sir, I wish to ask the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
the Government whether or no he has made up his mind as to 
what will be the probable operation of the Bill which he has 
introduced? I think when the right hon, baronet introduced 
the measure, he said he was unable to,form any calculation as 
to,its effects ufon the price of home-grown corn. . . . I 
aék that right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sidfley Herbert), as well 
as the right hon. gentleman, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of State for the Home Department, whether 
any new gircumstances have occurred within the last twelve 
months which can lead them to the conclusion that the price 
at hich foreign corn can he introduced into this country, 
would be anythin siss than from 40s, to 45s. per quarter.”* 





* Wansard, 3 S Ixxxiv, 7. 
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Sir Robert Peel was, of course, unable to tell what the price 
of corn would be, and answered to that effect. 

Thereupon, Mr. Disraeli takes up the stupid question , 
of his patron. He felt “* bound to say that the right hen. 
baronet had not answered the question of ‘his ‘“‘noble friend.” 
“ My noble friend inquired whether the right hon. baronet had 
during the last six weeks formed any opinion as to whaf extent 
the me4sure would affect the price of agricultural produce, 
and-what the probable price of corn would be under the pro- 
posed measure !”* 

«The hon. gentleman,” replies Sir Robert Peel, “ asked me 
for an answer which I had already given. I stated that.it 
would be utterly impossible for me to estimate what the price 
of wheat would be whatever the state of the law was—that it 
is influenced by other circumstances, I cannot enter. further 
into the question.” 

Even yet the intelligent country gentlemen are not satisfied, 
Mr. Finch “ regretted that a more satisfactory answer had not 
been given by the right hon. gentleman.” 

And, again, Lord George Bentinck in a “ bull-headed ” man- 
ner worthy of the cause and company he led, returns to the 
charge, “ ‘My tight hon. friend has not answered my ques- 
tion,’§ and so on. We will pass over athe smaller encounters 
between Sir Robert. Peel, Lord George Bentinck, and Mr. ° 
Disraeli, and will go onto describe “a measure which played 
an extraordinary and unexpected part in the session of 1846, 

During the year. 1845, there was a more than usually 
severe outbreak of crime in Ireland. Murder walked rampant 
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through the land. The murders were of two classes: some 
of them were committed by landlords, and were called legal: 
some were committed by tenants and were, of course, illegal. 
‘In the session of 1846, Sir Robert Peel brought in an Act to 
put down crime: buat curiously enough the Bill proposed to 
put down only one quality of crime; it proposed to extirpate 
illegal murder which is, of course, dangerous, but left un- 
touched legal murder, which is infinitely more dangerous. 

On February 14th, the Coercion Bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of St. Germans, then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and was passed through its different 
stages without much opposition. In fact, the two sides of the 
House seemed to compete in their eagerness to pass the Bill. 
‘Lord Lansdowne,” to quote Mr, Disraeli,* who is quoting 
Hansard, ‘‘so far from complaining of the Government for 
bringing forward the measure at so early a period of the 

’ session, was ready to admit, that after the declaration of Her 
Majesty, a declaration unhappily warranted by facts known to 
many of their lordships, every day was lost in which an 
effectual remedy was not at least attempted to put an end toa 
state of society so horrible.” Lord Clanricarde “gave his 
ready assent to the Bill;” and even Lord Grey, ‘though he 
regretted the necessity for this measure, was of opinion that 
the Chief Secretary hac established a sufficient case for arming 
the Executive Government with some additional powers.” 

Now, this Bill interfered in a curious way with the Corn Law 
Bill, and placed the Government in a strange and awkward 
dilemma. They were, of course, most anxious to pass the 
Qsxcn Bill: and to pass it quickly in the House of Commons. 
Their eagerness.to do so was accounted for by two facts. 





* “Life of Bentinck,” pp. 140-3- 
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First, the Protectionists would exhaust every means allowed 
by the rules of the House of Commons, to defeat the measure, 
And, next, if the Bill came before the House of Lords, at an 
unusually advanced period of the session, their lordships 
would be only too glad to seize the excuse for throwing out 
a distasteful measure. : 

On the other hand, a Bill which had the repression of 
assassination as its professed object, of course demanded 
immediate attention, and if the circumstances permitted, 
should be immediately forced by the Government into law. 

However, against this, three obstacles immediately arose, 
In the first place, as has been seen, it was the determination of 
the Protectionists to postpone, if possible, the third reading of 
the Corn Bill till after Easter, in the hope of thus defeat- 
ing it by delay; the introduction of a new, important, and 
strongly opposed Bill offered them, of course, an opportunity 
for carrying out this purpose, which was extremely tempting, 

Next, the Irish members, who followed the lead of O'Connell, 
were of opinion that the Bill was cruelly oppressive and alto- 
gether uncalled for; and—a small, but at the same time 
compact and determined section—they had resolved to oppose 
the Coercion Bill at every stage. ‘ ‘ 

Finally, there were the Whigs who djd not qhite agree With 
the enthusiastic approval given to the Bill, by the members of 
the same party in the House of Lords, and who, of course, 
would be more than human if they had not some desire to 
profit by the break-up which the Bill caused in the Conserva- 
tive ranks, - 

We have suggested that the Protectionists thought ihe 
introduction of the mew Bill an exceller‘iever for raising 
opposition to the Ministry, and thereby procuring the defeat of 


the Corn Bill, But this attitude was not the one originally 
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agreed upon. The Protectionists, as landlords, and Tories, 
were a priori inclined to support a measure which punished 
the (illegal) assassin of the Tory landlords of Ireland, and left 
unpunished the (legal) assassin of Catholic and presumably 
Liberal tenants. Mr. Disraeli, who was free from any prejudice, 
‘and was consumed by the single desire of overthrowing Sir 
Robert Peel, was the only one who counselled immediate 
opposition to the Bill. Lord George Bentinck took up an 
opposite side, and his opinion was ultimately adopted. 

The first intimation of the coming storm arose, as it were, 
by accident. On the night of March 26th, the Ministry 
having shown that they intended to attempt to put the Corn 
Law through the third reading, if possible, before Easter, 
Lord George Bentinck rose, and indignantly declared that he 
had made a bargain with Mr. Young, the ministerial whip, 
which absolutely prevented any such course on the part of the 
Cabinet. In effect the Protectionist leader gave it to be 
understood that abstention on his part from opposition to the 
Coercion Bill was purchased: by a promise that the third 
reading of the Corn Law Bill should be postponed till after 
Easter. Mr. Young thereupon declared that if he had given 
any such guarantee he had gone beyond his instrugtions, and 
Sir Robert Peel emphatically and repeatedly denied that he 
had authorized any such arrangement. They, the Govern- 
ment, had decided to go on with both measures at the same 
time. This resolve was the first step on the road to their 
destruction. , 

Qn Monday, March 3oth, leave was asked to introduce the 
Coercion Bill. As everybody knows, this request is usually 

' granted as a matter of course, but so strong had grown the 
desire to oppose the Bull, that even this favour was denied, 
and a strange coalition—the herald of future and fatal coalitions 
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—took place. The amendment was proposed by Sir William 
Somerville, an Irish Whig, and seconded by Mr. Smith O’Brien 
a Repealer : and was supported with equal ardour by Lord John 
Russell and Daniel O'Connell. And, finally, the Protectionists 
gave it but a conditional support. Great confusion resulted, and 
Sir Robert Peel was brought to see that a long and unexpected 
vista of opposition to all his measures loomed before him. Under 
the circamstances, defeat of his Irish Bill meant disastrous 
delay, ifnot actual defeat of his Corn Law Bill, and the Premier 
had, in addition, the mortification of having his action strongly 
condemned by Mr. Cobden, who had been one of his most 
effective and zealous defenders up to this period of the 
session.* 

However, on a division, the Protectionists supporting the 
Government, leave was given to bring in the Bill: but though 
Sir James Graham made his statement, no further progress 
was made with the Bill on the night of the 3oth. 

On April 3rd, a new discussion took place on the Irish 





* Mr, Cobden based his objection to the Coercion Bill upon two grounds, 
“Though that coercion measure was introduced as one which would be 
likely to contribute to the peace of Ireland, they must recollect that those who 
represented the feelings of the people of Ireland in that House, and who 
led public opinion in that country, were decidedly opposed to it” (Hansard, 
Ixxxv, 329). And, secondly, he objected to it as interfering with the Com 
Bill. “Buteby proceeding with the Coercion Bill at the same time, they 
prevented the possibility of taking another step in the Corn Bill before 
Easter; and the consequence would be, as had already been observed, that 
those hon, gentlemen on the Protectionist benches woulé return to that 
House, trusting that hon. members had forgotten all their bad argum>ts, 
and would repeat the same things over again. In all human probability, 
then, the Corn Bill wou not enter the House of Ls before the beginning 
or middle of May; and when it- would come out again, heaven only knew { 
He certainly regarded it as a great calamity.”—(Ibid, p. 330.) 
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‘policy of the Premier, in which O’Connell took the chief 
part.* Lord John Russell generally supported the opposition 
of O'Connell; Lord George Bentinck, while he defended to 
some extent the proposal of the Government, delivered an 
extremely sensible Speech on the condition of Ireland: point- 
ing out that the measure of Sir Robert Peel could not be 
expected to touch the real evils of that country. “I think, 
sir,” he said, “ it is impossible not to perceive that tnere is a 





© Mr. Disraeli describes with grace and effect this—one of the last 
appearances of O'Connell in the House of Commons : “It was understood that 
the House would adjourn for the Easter recess on the 8thinstant. There 
were, therefore, only two nights remaining for Government business before the 
holidays, On the first of these (Friday, April 3rd). Mr. O'Connell had 
announced that he should state his views at length on the condition of Ireland 

" and the causes of these Agrarian outrages. Accordingly, when the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate was read, he rose at once to propose 
an amendment to the motion. He sate in an unusual place, in that generally 
occupied by the leader of the opposition, and spoke from the red box, con-* 
venient to him from the number of documents to which he had to refer. His 
appearance was of great debility, and the tones of his voice were very still, His 
words, indeed, only reached those who were immediately around him, and the 
ministers sitting on the other side of the green table, and listening with that 
interest and respectful attention which became the occasion. 

« It was a strange and touching spectacle to those who remembered the form 
of colossal energy, and the clear and thrilling tones that once startled, 
disturbed, and controlled senates. Mr, O’Connell was on his l@gs for nearly 
two hours, assisted occasionally in the management of his documents by some 
devoted aid-de-camp, To the House generally it was a performance of dumb 
show, a feeble alg man muttering before a table; but respect for the great 
Pasliamentary personage kept all as orderly as if the fortunes of a party hung 
upou his rhetoric; and though not an accent reached the gallery, means were 
taken that next mora the country should not loge the last and not least 
intresting of the speeches of Ane who had so long occupied and agitated the 
fitind of nations,” —* Life of Bentinck,” pp. 158-60. 
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connection between Agrarian outrage and the poverty of the 
people.”* 

And then he pointed out the evils of absentee landlords, of 
the confiscation by the landlords of the improvements made 
by tenants, in short, he made a thoroughly Tenant Right 
speech. Doubtless, Mr. Disraeli expressed the strongest 
approval to Lord George Bentinck of those opinions the night 
they were enunciated, just as he writes approval of them 
some time after in his book. We, who know Mr. Disraeli 
longer than Lord George Bentinck was permitted to know 
him, have lived to see Mr. Disraeli leading the opposition to 
an Irish Tenant Right Bill, founded on the very principles 
advocated by Lord George Bentinck, and approved by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1846. The friends of Mr. Disraeli, whom ‘the 
gods love, die young. : 

Ultimately the Irish members and the Whigs succeeded ir 
preventing Sir Robert Peel from passing the first reading of 
the Coercion Bill before Easter, and the Easter recess found 
the Government decidedly lowered in prestige. They were 
still further damaged by the events which took place imme- 
diately after the end of the recess, for, owing to various 
causes, & whole week passed without their making the 
slightest” progress either with their Corn gy their Coercion 
Bill. In the meantime, another dafiger to the Government 
had arisen; a rapprochement was taking place between the 
Protectionists and those of the Irish members—like Mr. 
Smith O’Brien—who were violently opposed to the Co- 
ercion Bill, and but lukewarmly attached, if not hostile, to 
the Corn Law Bill. On April 24, by way of findine“out 
whether a coalition against the Coercion Bill and the Ministry 
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was possible between them—Mr. Smith O’Brien asked Lord 
George Bentinck—inter alia—whether, in the present condition 
of Ireland, his Protectionist friends would consent to a tempo- 
tary opening of the ports to corn, free of duty. This question 
led to a long debate, and again interfered with the ‘progress of 
the Coercion Bill. Such a repetition of failure seriously alarmed 
both the Government and the chief advocates of Free Trade. 
Mr. Cobden rose to complain of the Protectionists and of the 
Government; of the former for their factious opposition, and 
of the latter for their introduction of the Coercion Bill, «I 
deeply regret that those two measures should have got intoa 
dead-lock. The people of England are utterly puzzled and 
perplexed at the state of things here. I am almost perplexed 
myself. . . . . Upon my honour I know not whom to 
blame. I cannot. blame the Government, for, though I were 
disposed to do so, I see them so much blamed by other 
,gentlemen that I may well abstain. I have no tight to blame 

‘the members from Ireland. It is not for me to judge how far 
they deem it their duty to oppose the first reading of the 
Coercion Bill, but I deeply regret this obstruction has taken 
place.” * 

In the course of this speech, Mr. Cobden useda sentence by 
accident which had serious results. He was arguing that 
whatever temporary success the coalition of the member for 
Limegick (Mr. Smith O’Brien) and Lord George Bentinck 
might have in defeating Sir Robert Peel’s measure, the Corn 
Laws were doomed. 

“ But, sir,” said Mr. Cobden, “ we have another proposition 
befe us, a proposition not to suspend, but to abolish the 
Corn Law, and I, therefore, infer that the object of the hon. 

a. a 





* Hansard, 3 S, Ixxxe. +2013, 
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member for Limerick is, that instead of our abolishing alto- 
gether the Corn Law as regards England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, there shall be substituted a three months’ suspen- 
sion applying to Ireland only. Now, I beg in the first place to 
tell the hon. member for Limerick, and the noble lord the 
member for Lynn, and the 240 members who sit behind him, 
and who cheered the speech he has made to-night, that there 
are othef parties to be consulted with regard to such a propo- 
sition—that there are the people of England—I don't mean 
the country party, but the people living in towns, and who 
govern this country.” * 7 

The last sentence in this passage is open to misunderstand- 
ing~if taken by itself. It might be interpreted to mean that 
the towns should govern the country. But, taking the passage 
in conjunction with what preceded and followed it, the mean- 
ing is plainly enough this: that, however, these aristocratic 
landlords might rave, whatever devices they might employ to 
defeat Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, the people generally were 
determined that, for once and all, the Corn Laws should be 
abolished. That this was the meaning of it is made perfectly 
clear by the sentence which follows : 

“T tell him that the English People, and the Scotch, and the 
Welsh, and I believe the Irish too, are, frony what I have 
heard, determined not to be content with a suspension, but to 
have a total abolition of the Corn Law.” + - 

The speech of Mr. Cobden was, as a whole, favourable to 
the Government, and a crushing condemnation of the tactics 
of the Protectionists. It received accordingly a consides. 
able amount of applause from thé Treasury Bench, and 
thus Mr. Cobden's «speech gave rise to—cne of the most 





* Ibid, Ixxxv. rore. “  * $ Ibid, Ixxxy, roro—rr, 
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discreditable scenes that has ever disgraced the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Disraeli, knowing the readiness to take offence of the 
insolent dullards by whom he was followed, saw that the 
castial phrase of Mi. Cobden might be utilized. 

«© ] wish,” he said, “to say a few words with reference to a 
circumstance which occurred during this discussion. . - . 
We are told by the hon. gentleman, without the ‘slightest 
exception or modification, that the people of England are the 
people who live in the towns, and the definition was loudly 
cheered by one gentleman, the’expression of whose opinions 
or of whose feelings must always make a great impression on 
this House and throughout the country. I say, sir, the right 
hon. baronet the First Minister of the Crown, at the moment 
that the hon. member for Stockport held up what he called the 
country party: I repeat it—I say again that the First Minister 
of the Crown, at a moment when the country party was 
threatened by the hon. member for Stockport with the indig- 
nation of the people, when that threat was followed by a neat 
and terse definition of what the people are—namely, that they 
are the persons who live in towns, cheered that definition. 
(Cheers.) Yes, there was a very warm cheer frora the First 
Minister of the Crown, The right hon. baronet immediately 
cheered that expression. The circumstance struck me at the 
time; for it came from the same right hon, indjvidual who 
was once so proud of being at the head of the gentlemen of 
England. At the moment that the hon. member for Stock- 

ort, in a tofie of menace, threatened the country party with 

tht control of public opinion, and said that a powerful 

sentiment of indsanation would arise among the people of 

England at their condect, in the most frank and open spirit 

he gave them his definition of what the people were, as being 
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the inhabitants of the towns. ‘The hon. baronet cheered that 
sentiment—he accepted the definition.”* ‘ 

This is the second example we have given, in our account 
of this session, of the unscrupulous use Mr. Disraeli is ready 
to make of an accidental phrase. The readér has not forgotten 
to what purpose Mr. Disraeli put Sir Robert Peel’s innocent 
words with regard to an ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, 
and a reformed House of Commons. And here again we 
have him pursuing the same kind of tactics, Is this mode of 
warfare honest; is it honourable; is the greatest victory. 
obtained by such weapons a Victory to be proud of? 

We have shown that the phrase of Mr, Cobden was innocent 
enough; that all he meant to say was that the people were 
determined and able to overcome faction. .But suppose Mr. 
Cobden's words had the meaning attributed to them by Mr. 
Disraeli, was Mr. Disraeli justified in making his charge 
against Sir Robert Peel? LEven if Sir Robert Peel thought 
the towns should rule the country, was it likely that a man 
of his cautious character would cheer the expression of such 
an opinion? But what did Mr. Disraeli care about fair play 
when he had an enemy to strike? He saw an opportunity 
for playing on the folly and mean passions of his Protectionist 
followers ; why should he—“ a being reckless ofall things save 
his own prosperity "—why should he not catch at the chance ? 

“ Sir Rebert Peel,” writes Mr. Disraeli, afterwards describing 
the scene, “ emphatically denied the cheer."+ But Mr. Disraeli 
does not add that he himself, assuming an air of injured 
innocence, exclaimed, ‘If the right hon. barofiet means to 
say that anything I have said is false, of course I sit down t 

par . 





* Thid, Ixxxv, 1015-16, ¥ "Life of Bentinck,” Pp. 200. 
Hansard, 3 S, Ixxxv, 1016. 
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After a short interval, during which this discreditable and 
petty squabble seemed to have been got rid of, Mr. Newdegate 
intervened. His great and enlightened mind was not satisfied 
with Sir Robert Peel’s denial. What a splendid intellectual 
pile is Mr. Disraeli's glory—with Mr. Newdegate as one of its 
foundation stones ! 

«6Mr, NEWDEGATE : Sir, I really think I must have been 
mistaken in my hearing. I beg to ask the right hon? baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty's Government if he said that an 
assertion made by an hon. member of this House—the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury—was false ?’* 

Sir Robert Peel never used the word false, at least, the 
words Hansard puts into his mouth, in answer to Mr. Disraeli’s 
charge are—* I totally deny it."t 

Sir R. Peel thus replied to his new assailant. 

«Sir R. Peev: Sir, the hon. member who asked me that 
question must have been mistaken—totally mistaken in his 
hearing. I never used the word false in reference to any 
assertion of the hon. gentleman. What I said was, ‘ I totally 
deny it’ ‘Fhe hon. gentleman, the member for Shrewsbury, 
said that I cheered a particular expression of the hon. member 
for Stockport—namely, that the inhabitants of tons had a 
right to dictate to the country party, and that I atcepted his 
definition of the word ‘people. I said, “I totally deny it’ 
‘The hon. member who asked me the question said kis hearing 
must have been erroneous. It was so, for he said I used the 
word ‘false’ in reference to a statement of the hon. member 
for Shrewsbufty. I said nothing of the kind. But when he said 
cheered the assertion of the hon. member for Stockport that 
the people of the tawns had aright to digtate to thé country 
party, I said I totally deny it.” 





e Hansard, 9S lexav, 101617, t Abid, 1016. } Tid, ros. 
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Even this did not end the quarrel. Major MacNamara, more 
Hibernico, suggested aduel. Said the hon. member: “T think 
the right hon. baronet has already sufficiently explained. He 
is not responsible for the speech of the hon. member for 
Stockport. If any hon, member thinks him responsible for it, 
or wish any explanation, this is not the place to call ihim to 
account,”* 

Next,Sir James Graham got up and gave what is patently 
the truth about the question. 

“As I sat next to my right hon. friend at the head of the 
Government, I am, I think,” said Sir James, ‘more competent 
for that reason than any hon, gentleman in the House to 
express my opinion on this matter.” 

“I certainly did cheer,” he went on, “and Iam not quite 
sure that the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment did not cheer, the declaration of the hon. member, that 
whatever might be the opinion in this House with respect to 
the passing of the measure for the freer importation of corn— 
whatever might be the intention among the representatives of 
the people—the people themselves had settled the question 
long ago. I cheered that, I agreed with it; but when I heard 
it, I did démur to the definition of the hon. member for Stock- 
port, that the inhabitants of the towns constitated the people 
of this country. I did not cheer that sentiment, I differed 
from it, and I am quite sure that my right hon. friend at the 
head of the Government abstained likewise from cheering that 
sentiment.” And finally— 

“T am positive that the word ‘false’ never cropped from 
my right hon, friend.” t 
Then Mr. Stuart, Wortley got up to eenfirm Sir Robert 


* Ibid, 1018. + Ibid, 1018-9. 
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Peel’s statement that he had not cheered the particular 
sentence of Mr. Cobden; after which Mr. Brotherton made 
the following telling remarks : 

“ Mr. BroTHERTON’s impression was, the right hon. baronet 
had not given any approbation to the definition of the hon. 
member for Stockport, that the towns constituted the people. 
The hon. member for Shrewsbury, with his actual acuteness, 
generally managed to pervert some expression and turn it 
against the right hon. baronet. That was the hon. member's 
cleverness; but, on this occasion, it was a gross perver- 
sion.”* é 

Sir Robert Peel next said: ‘I totally dissent from the principle 
stated by the hon. member for Stockport. I don’t recognize, 
on the part of the people of towns, any sort of right to dictate 
to the people of this country. And why should I cheer? I 
did not cheer that particular expression referred to.” ¢ 

Finally, Mr. Cobden exposed the misrepresentation of his 
words to which Mr. Disraeli had resorted. 

“The language,” said Mr. Cobden, ‘which the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury attributed to me, has now been 
adopted by the right hon. baronet. J¢ is not my language. 
The hon, member for Shrewsbury states, and the*right hon. 
baronet repeats, that I said the inhabitants of téwns would 
dictate to the country. Now, that was not my expression. I 
said that the majority of the people would always go so; and 
I think I am correct in saying that the majority of the people 
of this country live in towns. I do not wish or desire that one 
section shoul dictate to another; but the majority will govern 
in “Il constitutional States, and the majority now will be found 
‘in towns.” t : 
pie hit 

* Tid 1020, : 4 Ibid, ¢ Thid, 
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In the end, Mr. Disraeli, who, it will be seen, had begun by, 
making his charge in the most confident manner,” had to 
make an ample apology. Was there ever a man of any im- 
portance who had to withdraw so many serious personal 
charges? Yet mark how, in spite of detection after detection, 
refutation after refutation; in spite of a long series of abject 
apology following upon confident assertion—he goes on in his 
path of wtuperation unabashed. Mr. Disraeli, let his enemies 
say what they like, is really, in some respects, a great 
man.t 

The first reading of the Coercion Bill was passed on the and. 
of May. It was supported by Lord John Russell, by Lord 
George Bentinck, and. the greater part of the Protectionist 
members.f And thus the Ministry were relieved of ong of the 
great obstacles in their way, and had reason to hope that their 
Corn Law would pass without much further delay. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, reckoned without his host: even 
yet he did not know the lengths of absurdity to which the 
Protectionist orators were prepared to go. In the course of 
his speech on the Coercion Bill, Sir Robert Peel happened to 
make casually the remark that the restrictions on trade, which 


he formerly believed to be “ impolitic,” he then believed to be 
e 





ey - ~ 
° 
* “T say, sir, the right hon. baronet,” etc.; “I repeat it—I say again.” 
Such are MraDisraeli’s expressions in making his charge. 


+ Mr. Disraeli had the coolness to conclude his apology with these words— 
“ But-I would wish the House to understand that whatever may be our party 
struggles, or what is called personal acrimony, which Z never lid feel—thatis 
the truth—J would not for a moment think of rising to take advantage oF % 
cheer, and to make a charge, had I the slighteststoubt about the matier,— 
Ibid, Ixxxv.: 1021, » This # very fine ! = 


} Mr. Disraeli did not vote, —“ Life of Bentinck,” p, 206, 
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also “unjust.” Lord George Bentinck actually raised a 
debate on this phrase !* 

We will pass by the speech of the Protectionist leader with 
the single observation that he repeated the accusation—an 
accusation made by nearly every other Protectionist speaker— 
that the accounts of the state of Ireland given by the Govern- 
ment were greatly exaggerated. History has shown what true 
prophets were Mr. Disraeli and his friends. . 

We are glad to say that, in this debate, Lord John Russell 
‘made a manly,—and, to the mind of any impartial man, 
triumphant—defence of the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. 

“The hon. and learned member who has just sat down,” 
said Lord John Russell—he followed a Protectionist member, 
who had repeated Lord George Bentinck’s attacks—‘ has 
declared that he did not mean to taunt the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite with changing his opinion, and stated that he 
believes the right hon. gentleman’s change of opinion to be 
sincere. At the same time, I must say that the speech of the 
hon, and learned member was so much wanting in argument 
and consisted so much of a repetition of what I considered 
taunt against the right hon. gentleman opposite, that I did 
consider that that does form the staple of the objections which 
are felt to the eourse which the Government is now pursuing. I 
cannot but ask, supposing the right hon. gentleman, as I think 


*Mr. Disraeli gives Lord George Bentinck credit for taking up this point 
against Sir Robert Peel. 4 Lord George Bentinck,” writes Mr. Disraeli (* Life 
of Bentinck,” pa2os), “whispered to the member who sate next to him,” 
‘Mg has taken new ground, that which he believed to be impolitic, he now 
believes to be unjust, noteghat.’” We confess the idea of founding an attack 
ona phrase appears to@®to bear the stamp of Mr. Disraeli’s mind, much more 
than that of the mind of Lord*George Bentinck. ‘This is not the only case in 
which Mr. Disraeli will appear to modestly attribute his own ideas to Bentinck, 
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we may in justice to him suppose, to be sincere in the opinion 
he now professes—I cannot but ask, what course it was possible 
for him to pursue? Make as light as you please of the scar- 
city and disease of the potatoes in Ireland, still you must admit’ 
that in some parts of that country there does exist great dis- 
tress. We have readily agreed to grants for the purpose of 
relieving, that distress, and have admitted that relief was 
required by some extraordinary measure. Such being the 
case, those who are in favour of a change of the Corn Laws 
would have argued—it is impossible for them not to have so 
argued—that this formed an additional ground for taking into 
consideration the Corn Laws. It would have been said, that 
large sums of public money have been laid out in, and a great 
portion of the taxes applied to, the relief of the people of 
Ireland, in cases where they are suffering from want of food ; 
and yet you still maintain a law by which food is not admitted 
here from foreign countries which are willing to send it us. 
If the right hon. gentleman opposite had thought that these 
Corn Laws ought to be maintained under all circumstances, he 
might have brought forward an argument for their maintain- 
ance; but if such is not his opinion—ifhe feels that these laws 
could not be maintained to the advantage of this empire—how 
intolerable would have been the position of fhe right hon. 
gentleman if he had attempted to defend these laws, and had 
asked only for temporary grants for gelief ? What other course 
could the right hon. gentleman, aa the Minister of a great 
country, take—holding the opinions §jq professes, and I believe 
sincerely professes, that this great question ought to be finaly 
settled—than that which he has taken ?."4* 

This is an exact dePnition of the position ot Peel ; and, indeed, 





* Hansard, 3 S. lxxxvi. 75. 
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is, inthe main, the line of defence for his conduct which we our- 
selves adopted at the beginning of this chapter. We recur to the 
point because the reader may be tempted, from the amount of 
details we are compelled to give, or from the speeches of Mr. 
Disraeli, to forget the real point at issue between Sir Robert 
Peel and the Protectionists. The point of consistency upon 
which Mr. Disraeli and the rest so strongly and repeatedly 
insist, is really altogether an extraneous question; for the 
circumstances were such as to compel Sir Robert Peel to 
absolutely forget the whole question of consistency. 

Remethber what the circumstances were. ‘The staple 
crop of Ireland was threatened with failure, and, as a conse- 
quence, millions of the Irish people were threatened with 
starvation. And all this while, food was actually kept 
up to a higher price by Parliamentary enactment. Waa 
it not the absolute duty of Sir Robert Peel—in the position he 
held~-to adopt the remedy that lay plainly to his hand for this 
awful contingency? 

Be it also remembered that Sir Robert Peel’s predictions 
were verified—terribly verified by events. The potato blight did 
come to Ireland, the Irish people did starve by, thousands : 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws did cheapen food. Therefore, 
we see that the emergency which appalled the mind of Sir 
Robert Peel, which made all hesitation and doubt any longer 
impossible—did really exist, and was not an invefition of the 
moment for party purposes. 

Finally, upon this question of consistency, let us also point 
ta.the fact that Sir Robert Peel is acquitted of inconsistency 
by the leader of the opposite party. Lord John Russell might 
have laid, could jfStly have laid, a claim~o deal with the Corn 
Question, but Lord fohn himself voluntarily resigns this 
claim in favour of Sir Robert, Peel, The duty of repealing 
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the Corn Laws was—whether he willed orno—thus absolutely 
given over to Sir Robert Peel. Was he, because of his con- 
sistency, was he to shirk that duty? Was he to look calmly 
-on the tens of thousands of starving people while thete was 
bread within reach of their lips, which his omnipotent word 
could give or withhold? Why, the more one considers the 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, the more one is inclined 
to admirt his statesmanship, and to despise the men and the 
means that drove him from power. 

Mr. Disraeli made, during this “ ‘injustice’ debate,” * as 
he himself calls it, a long Speech, in which we find only 
one point worth alluding to. Mr. Disraeli was arguing 
against the wisdom of opposing hostile tariffs with free imports ; 
and, by way of confirming his argument, he made rather a 
remarkable quotation in rather remarkable words :— 

“I read so recently as last evening a very elaborate analysis 
and a very careful application of the laws which regulate 
interchange between nations. It is a work recently published, 
and written by a man who is not now, never has been, and, 
from the constitution of his mind, never likely to be, a 
member of this House. He is a man free from any bias 
of party feeling; who has given up his time to abstract 
studies ; is known to possess a high order ofsihtellect; and 
may be considered in the light of an hereditary political 
economist-I mean Mr. John Mill, the son of the historian, 
That gentleman has written an essay on the laws which 
regulate interchange between nations. It certainly was not 
intended by the author to have any reference to existin 
circumstances; and certainly it will at,once be admitted that 
the author has no bias in favour of the doctrines which I have 





* « Life of Bentincl,” p. 2174 
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endeavoured on this occasion to support. And what is now 
the final-declaration of Mr. Mill? After investigating the 
subject with all the power of logical analysis for which he is 
remarkable, and with all the knowledge of economical science 
for which he is disfinguished, he arrives at the conclusion that 
hostile tariffs—that reciprocity should be the principle upon 
which an exchange should take place between nations, I 
think I heard a gentleman say ‘No;’ now that siiows the 
inconvenience of making a speech when you do not expect to 
have to make one. J have not the book with me, but I am 
“sure that I have not overstated the argument. No doubt Mr. 
Mill, for political reasons, makes an exception in favour of 
food, but that does not effect the general economical argu- 
ment. Mr, Mill has given it as his opinion that reciprocity 
should be the principle of commercial exchange.”* 

This is certainly a passage that startles, and for more 
reasons than one. In the first place, it is rather startling to 
find Mr. Disraeli, of all men, quoting from Mr. Mill; pro- 
found works on political economy are not exactly the kind 
of literature we would expect to see the author of “ Vivian 
Grey” patronize, And equally surprising is it to find that an 
opinion favourable to reciprocity could befound if a book by 
Mr. Mijl. 4 scene_which took pldte in the” House of 
Commons a few nights afterwards removes our feelings of 
astonishment. 

On May 8, Mr. Roebuck, rising to speak on the Corn Bill, 
devoted, as he was fond of doing in those days, some of his 
tention to ‘Mr. Disraeli, and made an attack on that gentle- 
mn, which was to our mind quite as powerful as any Mr, 


Disraeli made on¢Sir Robert Peel, with the important addition 
a d 





* Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxvi. 88-9. 
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that it was wholly true, while the attacks of Mr. Disraeli were 
often partly false. 

“The time was to,come,” said Mr. Roebuck, but ‘‘unfor- 
tunately the time had never come, when, amongst others, the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) was about to 
enlighten the House on all his doctrines of political economy. 
But the last time the hon. gentleman enlightened, or endea- 
youred fo enlighten, the House, his speech consisted of this 
sort of proposition—‘ Now I am of opinion that you are all in 
the wrong, but this is not the time to prove it.” , He would 
leave out of consideration all the garnish that gurrounded this 
proposition of the hon. member’s, because the hor. member 
understood perfectly well the temper of the House, and knew ° 
that however backward might be his speech—however shallow 
his reasoning—no matter what fallacies he might put forward 
—still, if he seasoned it with a little personality, it would be 
sure to pass.’”* 

And then Mr. Roebuck tackled Mr. Disraeli’s reference to 
Mill. 

“The hon. member,” said Mr. Roebuck, ‘‘as a reader, as 
one engaged in literary pursuits, knew something of the 
danger of" ‘dipping’—of not studying a book, but merely 
dipping info it, opening a page and taking a suggestion here” 
and a sentence there, and then appearfng very learnéd by the 
number of. his quotations.” { 

Then leaving this part of the question for ahs; Mr. Roe- 
buck addressed himself to the charge of inconsistency which 
Mr. Disraeli was so fond of bringing against the Government. 

“The hon. member for Shrewsbury said that there was 
something in the speech | of the hon. gentleman that he had 
heard before—that it ‘was ringing in Sis ears—so it was, It 


* Ibid, 274-5. t 1bid, 275. 
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came from the very patty with which the hon. member had 
been himself engaged as a party man. It came from that 
(the opposition) side of the House, ané the hon. gentleman, 
like many other celebrated actors, had changed his part. He 
had begun life asa tragedian, but he has since left off 
tragedy, and he now found it much more successful to devote 
his talents to genteel comedy. 7 

“The hon. member forgot that he had been about to follow; 
at one time, in the footsteps of the hon. member for Montroge,* 
and that he had adopted the recommendation of the hon. and 
learned mensber for Cork (Mr. O’Connell). The hon, member 
forgot that he lmd been in the habit of going to meetings at 
Marylebone spouting radicalism; but if he remembered those 
things he must recollect that he had heard the sentiments, 
which now seemed to astonish him, in their camp, and while 
these sentiments came back as well-known principles to him, 
he should recollect that others might have as good a memory as 
his own. :The hon. member for Oxford said that a statesman 
is he who is constantly changing his opinions. . . . He 
should, at least, have thought that, at this time of the world, 
a man should not be twitted about his change of opinion, 
while another man was found who took up a particular set of 
opinions, at a~time when his own personal interests were 
concerned, and when he thought he tight get something from 
a party by joining them, and afterwards, on failing Dy one set 
of opinions to gain any regard for himself, picks up another, 
and plays an opposite character from the same motive. Fora 
man to complain of that sort of change was what he could 
understand, but that change was, he thought, not like a 
statesman, but like*something else.” + 





* Mr. Joseph Hume, t Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxvij, 276. 
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Those charges of inconsistency—of gross and intecested in- 
consistency, brought by Mr. Roebuck against Mr. Disraeli are, 
as any reader of these pages will see, founded on indisputable 
fact. How comes it, then—what can we think of the intelli- 
gence of the Protectionfst members, when such a man was 
allowed to lead a crusade against another man’s inconsistency ? 

Next Mr. Roebuck drew a just contrast bétween the incon- 
sistency, of Sir Robert Peel and the inconsistency of Mr. 
Disraeli. : 

“But,” said Mr. Reebuck, “ if it could be shown, and shown 
clearly, that there could be no cause for a statesmanschanging 
his opinion, save a great feeling for the public godd, if it.could 
be shown that in that change all personal preditections were put 
aside ; that party relations, and personat attachments, and old 
friendships, were all at once endangered for the sake solely of 
the public welfare, then he would say that the change, however 
painful it might be, deserved the gratitude of the State, and not 
its condemnation ; and that it could, with perfect impunity, 
defy the impotent insolence that chanced to assail it.” * 

And then Mr, Roebuck proceeded to show how grossly Mr. 
Disraeli had misrepresented Mr. Mill in bringing him forward 
as an advacate of Protection, 

“He weuld now proceed to show the grounds which really 
existed for the hon. gentleman’s quotation of the opinion of 
Mr. Mill. | In the book to which the hon. member had alluded, 
the following passage was contained in the preface. It was 
in reference to some expression that Mr. Ricardo had used, 
and which might induce the opinion that the-whole benefit 
arising from free trade would operate to the advantage of. the 
country whose produce was admitted. But when, from the 
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combined labour of two countries, they got a greater return of 
produce than from the labour of both separated, the question 
arose how théy were to divide the advantage of this increased 
produce between the two countries most advantageously ; and, 
in considering this point, it was clear the question of loss did 
not come into corisideration at all; the consideration was, 
which of the two countries was to have all the gain? And, 
on this subject, how did Mr. Mill write in his preface? He 
said— 

“The opinions now laid before the reader are presented as 
corollaries necessarily following from the principles upon which 
Free Trade itself rests. The writer has also been careful to 
point out that, from these opinions, no justification can be 
derived for any protecting duty, or any preference given to 
domestic over foreign industry. But in regard to those duties 
on foreign commodities which do not operate a& protection, 
but are maintained solely for revenue, and which do not touch 
either the necessaries of life or the materials and instruments 
of production, it is his opinion that any relaxation of such 
duties beyond what may be required by the interests of the 
revenue itself, should, in general, be made contingent upon 
the adoption of some corresponding degree of freedom of 
trade with this country by the nation from which, the com. 
modities are imported.’ ” 

“The House would sce that Mr. Mill excludes, in the first 
place, all protective duties whatever. ‘Then he excludes the 
necessaries of life, which of course included corn and the 
materials and instruments of production. Now, he wanted to 
know how thé opinions of Mr. John Mill could bear cn the 
case, or how they were to be enlisted in a debate in favour of 
the Corn Laws; considering that these laws involved, first of 
all, a protecting duty; Secondly, that corn was a necessary of 
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life; and thirdly, that it operated on production, Wither the 
hon. member had not read the book, or he Had misquoted it, 
He could not possibly conceive the hon. member capable of 
being guilty of misquoting, and therefore he should, in charity, 
conclude that the han. member had never.read the book at all.’ 
Again, the writer, at page 728, says— - 

“‘* With a view to practical legislation, duties. on importation 
may be,divided into two classes—those which have the tfiect 
of encouraging some particular branch of domestic industry, 
and those which have not. The former are purely mischievous, 
both to the country imposing them, and to those with whom 
it trades, They prevent a saving of labour and capital, which 
if permitted to be made, would be divided in some proportion 
or other between the importing country and the countries 
which buy what that country does or might export. The other 
class of duties are those which do not encourage one mode of 
procuring an article at the expense of another, but allow the 
interchange to take place just as if the duty did not exist; and 
to produce the saving of labour, which constitutes the motive 
to international as to all other commerce, « ¢ . A pro- 
tecting duty can never be a cause of gain.’ ‘ 

‘This was the book which was to be the support of the hon. 
member on some other night when he was to bring forward his 
own irrefutable arguments, to prove thet they Could not combat 
hostile tariffs with free trade. Now he would ask the hon. 
member, when he again entered into the consideration of an 
author’s views, not to quote a work unless he had really read 
it, and not to enlist any gentleman's name into. an argument 
of that sort, unless he knew what that gentleman's opinions 
were. He had no doubt but that hon. gentleman opposite 
had learned by thistime to value speeches by their length, for 
if that were not the case, the game would not have gone on 
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go long. “ Qh!”} That sort of noise might, perhaps, mean 
something, bityhé really could not see what, He had risen 
merely to corgect a former quotation of the hom. member for 
Shrewsbury, and having done so, he had no.wigh to trespass 
Jurther on the time of the House.’”* 

And thgn Mr. Disraeli makes anvattempt to meet Mr. Roe- 
buck’s exposure of his misrepresentation of Mill. Certainly, 
his defence is a marvellous one. It begins by an assert*on that 

- a certain gentleman was in favour of reciprocity. And, then, 
having made that assertion, Mr. Disraéli selects a passage 
from Mill, in which that writer expresses agreement with the 
individual Mr.Disraeli quoted. That is to say, Mr. Disraeli’s 
whole answer to the unanswerable proof given by Mr. Roebuck 
is that he (Mr. Disracli) heard such and such a man say such 
and such a thing; and that Mr. Mill expressed agreement with 
what this man had—according to Mr. Disraeli—said. This 
can scarcely be called a satisfactory rejoinder. 

Let us give Mr. Disraeli’s words, so that we may not appear 
to misrepresent him: 

“ Now, I am sufe that the House recolfects—I am sure that 
the Prime Minister recollects, because I remember his speak- 
ing to me on the subject in the lobby of the House pand that 
the noble lord recollects, because some ofthe letters are 
addressed to him-—that the principle of reciprocity was the 
basis of the argument used by Colonel Torrens, on the promul- 
gation of the Whig budget; and Mr. Mill says that— 

‘¢ Opinions identical with those of Colonel Torrens had been 
long held by him; and that his writings gn the subject were 
onlya an elaboration of this fundamental doctrine of that 
essay.” 
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Finally, in reply to‘ Mr. Roebuck’s pointed, well-founded 
attacks, Mr. Disraeli made several extraordinarygleclarations of 
faith, and several extraordinary explanations of past passages 
in his carcer. He had never ‘Sentertained opinions from those 
which” he then entertained! ‘I can’t-say that,” he adds, 
emphatically. ‘«I am not in a condition to have had hereditary 
opinions carved out for me. All my opinions, therefore, have 
been the result of reading and of thought. I never was,” he 
continues, “a follower of either of the two great aristocratic 
parties in this country. My sympathies and feelings have 
always been with the people, from whom I spring} and when 
obliged as a member of this House to join a party, I joined 
that party with which I believed the people sympathize.” * 

And then he proceeds to speak in strange language of the 
old relations between him and O'Connell. 

“J know there are many who don’t understand the 
sympathy which is alleged to subsist between me and the 
hon. member for Cork. . . . « Our acquaintance was 
an accident; but though there may be a personal quarrel 
between us, I cannot on that account change opinions which 
were founded on historical facts; and I did believe then, as 
Ido beliere now, that it was the greatest mistake on the part of 
the Engl’sh Government to attempt to ruje Ireland by a 
faction. . . . + What error was*it in me, then a very 
young man, if mecting accidentally with @ great man who 
entertained similar views, I delared my opinions with that 
unreserve and frankness which I hope I may never lose?” t 

Woe really had flattered ourselves that we had done with 
versions of the relations of O’Connell and Mr. Disraeli. ~We 
have already examined and exposed so many that we may 
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ask to be excused from commenting on this new one. We will 
vonly remark that Mr. Disraeli once again changes his 
estimate of O'Connell. Having for upwards of ten years 
_underrated O’Connell’s abilities, Mr. Disraeli now calls him 
a “great man;” and after ten years’ vehement abuse of 
O'Connell's opinions, Mr. Disraeli now expresses his entire 
concurrence with them ! 

On the 11th of May the third seading of the Corn Dill was 

_proposed; and, in accordance with their policy of factious 
opposition, the Protectionists, through the Marquis of 
Granby," proposed an amendment. 

The debate lasted for three nights. On the third night, 
May 18th, Mr. Disraeli spoke. With this speech we wil! deal 
as we have with many others delivered during this session. 
We will, that is to say, omit his exploded fallacies and 
falsified predictions ; and give those passages only in which 
he made a personal attack upon the Minister. 

There is one passage which will be afterwards found of 
great importance :— 

“More than a year ago I rose in my place and said, that 
it appeared to me that Protection was in about the same staté 
as Protestantism was in 1828. I remember my frifnds were 
very indignant with me for that assertion, but’ they Have since 
been so kind as to observe that instead of being a calumny, it 
was only a prophecy. But I am bound to say, from personal 
experience, that, with the very humble exception to which I 
have referred, I think the right hon, baronet may congratulate 

* [he speech of the Marquis of Granby is, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
highly applauded by Mr. Disracli. ‘He placed the whole question before 
the House in a style comprehensive, masculine, aad sincere.’’"—* Life of 
Bentinck,” p. 223. My. Disraeli is not so ready to flatter the Marquis of 
Granby now ; we would venture to say he snubs him, 
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himself on his complete success in having entirely deceived 
his party, for even the noble lord, the member for Lynn 
himself, in a moment of frank conversation, assured me that 
he had not till the very last moment the slightest doubt of the 
right hon. gentleman. The noble lotd, I suppose, like many 
others, thought that the right hon. gentleman was, to use a 
very fayourite phrase on these benches in 1842, ¢ only making 
the best bargain for them.’ ” * 

Then Mr. Disraeli gave this not unhappy blow to the 
Premier :— . 

“ Sir, the right hon. gentleman has been accused of foregone 
treachery—of long meditated deception—of a desire unworthy 
of a great statesman, even if an unprincipled one, of always 
having intended to abandon the opinions by professing which 
he rose to power. Sir, I entirely acquit the right hon. gentle- 
man of any such intention. I do it for this reason, that when 
T examine the career of this minister, which has now filled a 
great space in the Parliamentary history of this country, I find 
that :for between thirty and forty years, from the days of 
Horner to’ the days of the hon. member for Stockport, that the 
right hon, gentleman has traded on the ideas and intelligence 

‘ of others., His life has been one great appropriation clause. 
He is a burglar of others’ intellects Searth the index of 
Beatson, from the days of the Conqueror to the termination of 
the last eign, there is no statesman who has committed 
political petty larceny on so great a scale.” 

“Sir,” continued Mr, Disraeli, ‘the right hon. gentleman 
tells us that he does not feel humiliated. Sir, it is impossible 
for any one to know what are the feelings of another. Feeling 
depends on temperament; it depends upon the idiosyneracy of 

* Hansard, 3 S. ixxxvi, 673. + Ibid, 675. 
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the individual; it depends upon the organization of the animal 
that feels. But this I will tell the right hon. gentleman, that 
though he may not feel humiliated, his country ought to feel 
~humiliated. Is it so pleasing to the self-complacency of a 
great nation, is it so “grateful to the pride of England, that one 
who, from the position he has contrived to occupy, must rank 
as her foremost citizen, is one of whom it may be said, as 
Dean Swift said of another Minister, that ‘he is a gentleman 
who has the perpetual misfortune to be mistaken!” And, 
sir, even now, in this last scene of the drama, when the party 
whom he unintentionally betrayed is to be unintentionally 
annihilated—even now in this last scene, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, faithful to the law of his being, is going to pass a 
project which, I believe it is matter of notoriety, is not of his 
own invention. It is one which may have been modified, but 
which I believe has been offered to another Government, and 
by:that Government has been wisely rejected.” * . 
These happy hits, as we have before remarked, are but 
occasional: they follow dreary repetition of fallacy, and are, 
often succeeded by flippant and inane play upon worts. Thus, 
to the passage just quoted, succeeds the following piece of 
poor nonsense :— a i * 
“After the day that. the right hon. gentleman made his 
first exposition of his scheme, a gentleman, well-known in 
this House, and learned in all the political secrets bzhind the 
scenes, met me, and said, ‘ Well, what do you think of your 
great chief’s plan?’ Not knowing exactly what to say, but, 
taking up a pnrase which has been much used in the House, 
I observed, ‘Well, I suppose it’s a ‘‘ great and comprehen- 
sive” plan.” ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘we know all about it! It 
a 
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was offered to us! It is not his plan; it’s Popkins’s plan ! 
And is England to be governed by ‘ Popkins’s plan?’ Will 
he go to the country with it? Will he go with it to that 
ancient and famous England that once was governed by 
statesmen—by Burleighs and by Walsinghams, by Boling- 
brokes and by Walpoles, by a Chatham and a Canning—will 
he ¢o ta it with this fantastic scheming of some presumptuous 
pedant? I won’t believeit. I have that confidence in the 
common sense, I wilt say the common spirit, of our country- 
men, that I believe they will.not long endure this huckstering 
tyranny of the Treasury Bench—these political pedlars that 
bought their party in the cheapest market, and sold us in the 
dearest.” * 

Sir Robert Peel made a stinging reply to this attack. 

“ And considering,” he said, ‘ the lapse of time, considering 
thé frequent discussions, considering the anxiety of the people 
of this country that these debates should be brought to a close, 
I feel that I should be offering an insult to the House—I 
should "be offering an insult to the country—if I were to con+ 
descend to bandy personalities upon such an occasion. Sir, 
I foresaw. that the course which I have taken from a sense 
of public duty would expose me to serious sacrifices. I fore- 
saw, as its inevitable result, that I must forfeit friendships 
which I most highly valued, that I must interrupt political 
relations in which I felt sincere pride, but the smallest of all 
the penalties which I anticipated were the continued venomous 
attacks of the member for Shrewsbury. Sir, I will only say of 
‘that hon, gentleman that if he, after reviewing the whole of 
my public life—a life extending over thirty years previously 
to my accession tc office in 1841—if he then entertained the 
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opinion of me which he now professes; if he thought I was . 
guilty of these petty larcenies from Mr. Horner and others, 
it is a little surprising that ix the spring of 1841, after his 
“long experience of my public cgreer, he should have been pre- 
pared to give me his confidence, It is still more surprising 
that he should have been ready, as I think he was, to unite his 
fortunes with mine in office, thus implying the strongest proof . 
which any public man can give of confidence in the honour 
and integrity of a Minister of the’Crown.” * 

Now, we believe we have given the reader overwhelming 
evidence in corroboration of the statement Sir Robert Peel here 
makes about Mr. Disraeli. We have shown how persistently 
during his first session, Mr. Disraeli defended Sir Robert 
Peel’s “Acts, and how lavishly he praisea Sir Robert Peel 
himself. We have shown how Mr. Disraeli spoke of Sir 
Robert Peel at the Shrewsbury election of 1841, how*he 
proclaimed the future Premier “the greatest statesman of his - 
age,”+ how he wrote to Sir Robert Peel the news of his 
success: and how he described himself as one of Sif Robert’ 3 
Peel's ‘humble but fervent sypporters.”t And we have also 
seen how, when Parliameit assembled, and therg was the’ 
trial of strength between $it,;Robert Peel and Lord Joan Russell. 
—we have seen how vizorously Mr. Disraeli attacked Russell 
and defended Peel. ‘herefore, we say, there is overwhelming 
evidence in favour of the statement that Mr. Difraeli was 
seeking office from Sir Robert Peel in 1841, How does Mr. 
Disraeli meet, the charge? Did he admit frankly what it was 
impossible to deny? Did he make a candid confession of his 
sins? Oh! no: Mr. Disraeli will never be caught doing that. 
Mr. Disraeli quibbled. 
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“TI never shall—it is totally foreign to my nature—make an 
application for any place. But in 1841, when the Government 
was formed—I am sorry to touch upon such a matter, but 
insinuations have been made by.paragraphs in the newspapers, | 
and now by charges“in this House—I have never adverted to 
the subject, but when these charges are made, I must-—in 
1841, when the Government was formed, an individual 
possesstg, as I believe him to possess, the most intimate and 
complete confidence of the right hon. gentleman, called on me 


and communicated With me. There was -certainly some 


conversation—I have certainly never adverted to these circum. 
stances, and should not now unless compelled, because they 
were under a seal of secrecy confided in me—there was some 
communication, rot at all of that nature which the ,House 
perhaps supposes, ‘between the right hon. gentleman and me, 
but of the most amicable kind. I can only say this—it was a 
transaction not originated by me, but which any gentleman, I 
care not how high his honour or spirit, might entertain to- 
morrow,” * 

Now; we call this a quibbling answer, and for this reason ; 
Mr. Disraeli, while admitting in faat the truth of Sir: Robert 
Peel's stdtement, endeavours by @ skilful and characteristic 
attempt af confusing the issue, gmake Sig Robert. Peel’s 
statement appear false. He cannot déhy. #hat he was ready to 
take office from Sir Robert Peel in 1841; but then he tries to 
raise the new issue, was the office sought by him or offered to 
him? He insinuates—but does not dare, as the reader will 
see, to openly assert it—that the office was ~cfered to him. 
We ask, is that likely ? Is it likely that an expectant Premicr— 
and one especially of the cold, uncommunicative and haughty 
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nature of Siz Robert Peel—would seek out a politician:of the. 
insignificance of Mr. Disraeli, for in 1841 he was insignificant? 
Is it not plain that Mr. Disraeli was trying to get some friend 
of his to give him a good worg with Sir Robert Peel ? 

How like this whole contest is to the “Globe” controversy ! 
In that controversy O’Connell and Hume brought against Mr. 
Disraeli the same charge that Sir Robert Peel brings against 
him now. ‘They charged Mr. Disraeli, and they prGved the 
charge, with seeking their patronage at one period of his 
career, and loading them with vituperation at another; and, 
in answering them, Mr. Disraelf employed the same arts he 
employed in answering Sir Robert Peel. Forced to admit his 
relations of friendship, he sought to show that the friendship 
was not of his seeking; that O'Connell and Hume—then two 
of the most powerful politicians of England—sought his aid 
—then one of the most insignificant politicians in England. 
And, following exactly the same plan of tactics now, he tries 
to raise the impression that Sir Robert Peel was anxious for 
his services, not he for Sir Robert Peel's patronage. 

“Let us give the remainder of Mr. Disraeli’s reply to Sir 
Robert Peel's taunt. Thegeader will not fail to be edified by 
the lofty manner in which’ Mr. Disraeli scorns any personal 
feeling in his attacks on the Premier, 

ef I thought the majority of the House believed that I 
was under the influence of motives of this character when I 
rose, I certainly should never rise again in this House 
(“Question!”) This is the question; it is a fair personal 
explanation. @ say a communication was made to me—not 
aut#orized by the right hon. gentleman, he is not fond of 
authorizing people—but a communication was made to me— 
‘though, no doubt, there may have been mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions. But with reference to the course afterwards followed, 
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I declare I never took a decided step until my constituents,’ 
in’congequence of the pledges I had given in 1843, called upon 
me for a definite explanation of my opinions on the question’ 
of Protection,” * 

And finally Mr. Disraeli said: 

“But I have only one observation to make. It is very 
possible if, in 1841, I had been offered office, I dare say it 
would have been a very slight office, but I dare say I should 
have accepted it. Ishave not that high opinion of myself as to 
suppose that the more important offices of the Government 
would have been offered to my acceptance ; but J can only say 
Tam very glad I did not accept it. But with respect to my 
being a solicitor of office, it is entirely unfounded. Whatever 
occurred in 1841 between the right hon. gentleman and myself 
was entirely attributable to the intervention of another gentle- 
man whom I supposed to be in the confidence of the right hon. 
baronet, and I dare say it may have arisen from a misconcep- 
tion.” + 

Notwithstanding all the tactics, all the speeches, and all the 
vituperation of the Protectionists, the third reading of the 
Corn Lay Bill passed the House of Commons on May 15th, 
by a majgrity of ninety-eight votes. The Bill was immediately 
sent up to the House of Lords, and there, after a three nights’ 
debate, passed the second reading on the 28th of May, by the, 
for the House of Lords, enormous majority of forty-seven, 
Next day began the Whitsun recess. Thus once more did the 
Government seem to have overcome all obstacles, and to be 
free fromall danger. And now there seemed no point f-om 
which they could be attacked. 

“ The time had row arrived,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “when 
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‘it Became necessary for those who were responsible for the 
conduct of the Protectionist party very gravely to consider the 
state of affairs, which had become critical, and to decide upon 
the future course. ‘The large majority inthe House of Lords 
had extinguished the lingering hope that the ministerial 
scheme might ultimately be defeated.” * 

And, then, Mr. Disraeli gives a picture of the feelings, 
which animated his party, that by no means elevates our 
opinion of those gentlemen. - 

« Vengeance, therefore,” he writes, “ had succeeded in most 
breasts to the more sanguine sentiment. The field was lost, 
but at any rate there should be retribution for those who had 
betrayed it.” 

Were we not right in declaring that private and mean 
feelings, rather than anxiety for the public good, animated the 
speeches and the acts of the Protectionist speakers? As we 
said before, it was not of Sir Robert Peel's duty to the people, 
but of his duty to them, that these gentlemen were thinking. 
They hated him, not merely because he passed the Corn Law, 
but because he was able to reject their brainless aid and trample 
under foot their insolent pretensions. They were just the men 
for Mr. Disraeli! : 

“Yes, we must mix with the herd; we must enter into their 
feelings, we must humour their weaknesses, we must 
sympathize with the sorrows that we do not *feel, and 
share the merriment of fools. |. . Even in the same 
spirit I wopld explain Jove's terrestrial visiting, for to 
gomern men even the god appeared to feel as a man, and 
sometimes, as a beast, was apparently influenced by their 
vilest passions. Mankind, then, is my great game.” 
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« How was Sir Robert Peel,” writes Mr. Disraeli, who was 
carrying out in real life the maxims of his hero, “to be turned 
out? Here was a question which might well occupy the. 
musing hours of a Whitsun recess.” * 

But, as Mr. Disraeli points out, this was not an easy ques-' 
tion to answer. A formal vote of want of confidence had but 
little chance of being passed. A large number, if not the 
majority of the Liberal members, were still under the fresh 
influence of gratitude to Sir Robert Peel for carrying the Corn 
Law, and would not join in any direct censure on his adminis- 
tration. Again, an interval of two to three weeks might be 
expected to elapse before the Corn Bill came down from the 
House of Lords; until that Bill was safe, the House of 
Commons would refuse to join in any attack, Meantime, the 
Protectionist leaders thought the attack, to besuccessful, should 
be made immediately, while their ranks were still closely 
united by their bitter feelings. 

“In this state of affairs,” writes Mr. Disraeli,} ‘it was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Lord George Bentinck, that 
there appeared only one course to be taken, and which, though 
beset with aiffieutties % was with boldness and dexterity at least 
susceptible of success.’ 

We néed scarcely say that the counsellos of Lord George 
Bentinck was Mr. Disraeli; and ceftainly the advice he gave 
was a Steange one. 

“The Government had announced their intention of moving 
the second reading of the Irish Coercion Bill on Monday the 
8th of June. If this second reading were opposed both by 
Lord John Russell and Lord George Bentinck, the defeat of 
administration segmed more than probable.” 
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It did certainly require “ boldness ” and “ dexterity,” to say 
- nothing of many other requisite qualities, to carry out this 

programme. For the Bill, the second reading of which Mr. 
‘Disraeli advised Lord George Bentinck to assist Lord John 
Russell in rejecting, both Lord George Bentinck and Lord John 
Russell had supported on the first reading. 

On the first reading of the Bill, Lord George Bentinck used 
these words :— - 

“TJ agree with the hon. member for Lancashire in thinking 
that the measure for the protection of life in Ireland is the 
precursor of further measures favourable to the Irish. But it 
is of no use to propose measures for the improvement of the 
Irish people, so long as no man can pursue the occupations of 
industry, or carry out any improvement without an immediate 
prospect of being arrested in those improvements by the hand 
of the broad-day murderer and the midnight assassin. For 
these reasons it is that I call on those with whom I act to give 
their hearty and honest support to Her Majesty's Adminis- 
tration, so long as they show an earnest desire to put down 
murder and protect property in Ireland. . .. I shall certainly 
support the Government in forwarding the measure,” * 

In the face of this support of the Coercion Bil, Lord 
George Bentinck had the calmness, following Mr. Disraeli’s 
advice, to prepare opposition to its second reading. In leading 
an attack to drive Sir Robert Peel from office for inconsistency, 
Lord George Bentinck was not ashamed to be guilty of this 
gross act of inconsistency himself. 

The excuse ‘yiven by Lord George Bentinck for his change 
of attitude is very flimsy. He says, ‘that the Protectionists 
were prepared to support the Coercion Bill if the ministry 
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proved the sincerity of their belief in the existence of a dire 
emergency for such a Bill ‘by pressing the measure with all 
speed through the House.’ ” 

“Now, sir,” said Lord George, defending his conduct on 
the second reading of the Bill on June*Sth, “ when I call to 
mind that this Bill came down to this House on the 13th 
March, that it was not read a first time until the rst of May, 
and that since then nearly six weeks have elapsed before Her 
Majesty’s ministers attempted to take any steps to forward 
this measure—when I recollect that, since the Easter holiday, 
the Government has allotted no Government night for re- 
suming the debate upon the first reading of the Bill, which 
stood on the Order Book of the House, and that on one, 
occasion they permitted no House to be ‘made—when I 
recollect that since the Bill was read a first time they have 
permitted four other Government nights to be occupied with 
different business other than the Corn and Tariff Bills; that 
they suffered four nights, which were not Government nights, 
to be wasted—the House, in three of those nights, having 
risen before eight o'clock, and on the fourth before nine 
o'clock—I think, sir, after these things, it must be admitted 
on all Wands, that no great desire, no great earnestness, no 
great sincerity, has been shown by Her Majesty's ministers 
to carry this measure into a law.” * 

«© When the ministers introduced this measure, the noble 
Jord told you it was brought forward as a temporary measure 
for a temporary emergency; but, notwithstanding the emer- 
gency, the measure has been postponed from. January to the 
middle of the month of June. Yes, sir, at the expiration of 
five months, Government calls upon the House to proceed 
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“with a measure to meet an emergency which occurred five 
months ago.” * 

Now this, we say, is not a sufficient defence of the conduct 
of such a political purist as Lord George Bentinck. It was— 
admitting, as we do not, that the Coercion Bill was just and 
necessary—it was to be expected that the Government should 
push it through as rapidly asthey could. But doesany one believe 
they would not have done so if they could? They were not om- 
nipotent masters of the time of the House. They were not alone 
accountable for the delay. Even admitting that the Coercion 
Bill was a more urgent Bill than the Corn Law Bill, it was 
pardonable in Sir Robert Peel that he should have been more 
anxious about the Corn than the Coercion Bill, Any Govern- 
ment might pass a Coercion Bill; but the Corn Bill was his 
Bill. The Coercion Bill applied only to one country, and to 
but a small portion even of that. The Corn Bill affected the 
most important interests of the whole empire. For these 
reasons, Sir Robert Péel may have been excused for his hurry 
to pass the Corn, and his‘ comparative dilatoriness in dealing 
with the Coercion Bill. 

To do Lord George Bentinck justice, his first line of defence 
is not the one te which he himself attaches much importance ; 
he himself abandons it almost as soon as it is made, and frankly 
confesses that it is hatred of the ministry for passing the 
Com Law, and not his"objection to the management of the 
Coercion Bill, that dictated his opposition. 

« This,” as he said, “would of itself form a good reason for 
my-opposing the Government on the present occasion; but, 
sir, there are much stronger and heavier reasons. J, and the 
gentlemen around me, refuse to trust Her Majesty's ministers. 
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Yes, sir, we will no longer trust Her Majesty's Goverument, 
We have for good reasons ceased to place any confidence in 
them. We are of opinion that we cannot with safety intrust 
them with the charge of so unconstitutional a power as the 
Bill contains. There would be reasons erfough to refuse trust- 
ing them—if there were no other than the ignorance or the 
double dealing which they displayed as regards other measures 
connected with Ireland, for we have been deceived. The 
minister deceived, us, for he told us, five months ago, that 
before this time there would be 4,000,000 qf starving men in 
Ireland. Are we who have been falsely assured that there 
would be famine in Ireland, are we again to receive state- 
ments such as have been scouted by every man of common 
sense in both countries, are we again to trust in the statements 
of that Minister? Are we to trust the man who dared to ccme 
down to this House and utter with confidence statements such 
as these? Are we to countenance such a ministry as fit 
governors for this country? I will not stay to discuss this 
measure.” * 

However, whether his motives werc good or bad, pure or 
impure, Lord George Bentinck did oppose vehemently the 
second reading of the Coercion Bill, and his opposition gave 
rise to one of the most startling episodes of the session. 

On Monday, May 8, the debate began on the second reading 
of the Ceercion Bill. Sir William Sémerville, on the part of 
the Whigs, proposed the rejection of the Bill. We have the 
authority of Mr. Disraeli for the statement that up to the 
time the House met, the course of Lord George Bentinck, and 
of the Protectionists generally, was undecided. So far as thtre 
was any agreement, it was in the opinion that opposition to 
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the Coercion Bill “ would fail,”* and would “ become unpopu- 
lar in the country.” 

“Nothing,” writes Mr. Disracli, “was decided when Lord 
George took his seat, and while Sir William Somerville 
was moving his atnendment, that the Coercion Bill should 
be read that day six months. His solitary supporter in 
the council was sitting. by his side;-they had agreed their 
course should be decided ‘by the report which they should receive 
from a gentleman who had the best acquaintance with the 
individual feelings of the members of the party, and who, 
through absence from town, had not unfortunately been present . 
at the previous consultations. While Sir William Somerville 
wasclosing his speech with an appeal to Lord George Bentinck, 
this much expected individual appeared at the Bar.”} 

Lord George Bentinck goes out at the conclusion of Sir 
William Somerville’s speech, has an interview with his agent, 
and when he returns, says to Mr. Disraeli, “ There are no 
means of calculating at this moment how our men will g0, 
but he agrees with us. It may be perilous, but if we lose this 
chance, the traitor will escape. I will make the plunge, and as 
soon asI can. There isa rumour that Lord John is hardly 
up to the mark, I suppose he has heard that our m®n will not 
vote against the Bill. Now if I speak early and Strongly, it 
will encourage them to be decided.”} 

We now see the pésition completely. Lord George Bentinck 
was uncertain of his own followers, and uncertain of Lord 
John Russell. And he came to the conclusion that a vehement 
speech from “him would put an end to wavering, both in 
thé one and the other. In other words, the violence of his 
language was not the spontaneous and Tesistless outburst of 
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passionate indignation ; it was passion, calculated beforehand, 
and utilized for party purposes. 

First, Lord George Bentinck attacked the members of the 
Ministry in language of Newmarket coarseness. 

But this attack, aftér all, coarse and almost brutal as it is, 
was not the real sting of Lord George Bentinck’s address. 
There was the passage that most keenly cut Sir Robert Peel 
personalfy, and that afterwards ltd to’ prolonged and painful 
discussion. es 

As a specimen of the general vituperation take this :— 

“We used, sir, I recollect, to be told by the right hon. 
baronet that he would not consent to be a minister on 
sufferance ; but ‘I think he must be blinded, indeed, by the 
flattery of those around him, if he has not learnt that he isnow 
a minister on sufferance, tossed from one side to the other, 
sometimes depending on hon. gentlemen opposite, sometimes 
depending on my friends around me, supported by none but 
his forty paid Janisaries, and some seventy other renegades, one 
half of whom, whilst they support him, express their shame at 
doing so. When I say this is the state of the Government, it 
is high time for us to speak out on this measure, and in this 
debate to mark our sense of their conduct by voting against 
them. Therefore, though the right hon. baronet may be 
“sustained by his forty paid Janisaftes and his seventy 
tenegadeswl ask him if he has not lost the confidence of every 
honest man in this House, and of every honest and honourable. 
minded man out of this House?” * 

And then came the passage attacking Peel perconallys— 

‘“We are told now—we hear from the right hon. barorict 
himself—that he thinks there is nothing hemiliating in the 
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course which he has pursued—that it would have been base 
and dishonest in him, and inconsistent with his duty to his 
‘sovereign, if he had concealed his opinions after he had 
changed them ; but I have lived long enough, I am sorry to say, 
to remember, and to remember with sorrow—with deep and 
heartfelt sorrow—the time when the right hon. baronet. chased 
and hunted an illustrious relative of mine to death ; and when 
he stated that he could not support his ministry, Eecause a 
leading member of it, though he had changed no opinion—yet, 
from his position was likely to forward the question of Catholic 
Emancipation ; that was the conduct of the right hon, baronet 
in 1827; but in 1829 the right hon, baronet told the House that 
he had changed his opinions on that subject in 1825, and had 
communicated that change of opinion to the Earl of Liverpool. 
That, however, did not prevent the right hon. baronet in 1827 
from getting up in his place and stating that he had severed 
himself from Mr. Canning's government because he could not 
support a Government of which the chief minister was then 
favourable to the measure, which it appeared afterwards the 
right hon. baronet had approved of two years before. If, thers- 
fore, the right hon. baronet says, it is base and dishonest and 
inconsistent with the duty of a minister to his eyvereign to 
continue to maintain opinions after he has changed*them, does 
not the right hon. baronet, I ask, stand convicted, on his own 
verdict, of base and dishonest conduct, and conduct inconsistent 
with the duty of a mijnistertohis sovereign? When I recollect 
the conduct of the righthon. baronetin 1827, and in 1829, after 
his change cf opinion in 1825, though he has been sitting long 
on the stool of repentance, I am satisfied that the country will 
not forgive the same crime twice in the same man. A second 
time has the right honabaronet insulted “he honour of Parlia- 
ment and ofthe country; and itis time that atonement should 
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be made to the betrayed constituents of the empire. Itis now 
time that the country should know—no, the country need not 
know—but it is time that Europe should know, and that the 
world should know, the treachery which has been committed 
by those now in power, and that they do not represent the 
voice or the feelings of the people of England.” * 

The reader needs not be told how serious are the charges 
brought in this Passage against Sir Robert Peel. It is hard to 
imagine more serious, charges against any minister, or, indeed. 
against any man. Sir Robert Peel is accused of lying, 
treachery, and the ruthless persecution of a rival. 

Now one of the questions that appear to us most important 
in investigating the history of this remarkable charge is this: 
who originated it? Did Lord George Bentinck start this 
charge of his own pure motion, or did he start it at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Disraeli, or was the charge made by Bentinck, 
partly from his own personal feeling, and partly at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli? 

The burden of proof appears to us to favour the last of these ; 
three solutions. Lord George Bentinc® may possibly have, at 
one time, entertained some feelings of irritation against Sir 
Robert Péel for his treatment of Canning. ‘There is no doubt 
that Canning’s wife felt the deepest anger against the Duke of 
Wellington, Peel, and the others, whoy on, the illness of Lord 
Liverpook seceded from the Cabinet formed by Canning. And, 
when Mr. Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, &nd Mr. Grant after- 
wards joined the ministry of Wellington and Peel, the wife of 
Canning denounced them for throwing in their “ot with what 
she described as’the ‘‘ murderers of her husband.” Therefore, 
Lord George Bentinck may have inherited a family prejudice 
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against Sir Robert Peel, which would make his allusions to 
the relations of Peel and Canning appear the spontaneous out- 
come of his own mind. But it must strike one as a remarkable 
coincidence that Mr. Disraeli should in a previous Session, 
at a time when proBably there was no intimacy, and certainly 
no friendship between him and Lord George Bentinck, 
have made a somewhat similar charge against Sir, Robert 
Pecl. The rcader has not forgotten’ that when Sir Robert 
Peel quoted Canning’s famous verses about candid friends, 
Mr. Disraeli replied by some sarcastic observations, the 
tendency of which was to insinuate that Sir Robert Peel’s 
friendship to Canning had been faithless and treacherous. 

Now, to any one who compares the speeches of Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord George Bentinck in 1846, the notion must often 
occur that the ideas of the one, and even the expressions, bear 
a strong likeness to those of the other. Some people might 
say that Mr, Disraeli had borrowed his ideas from Lord George 
Bentinck, But this fact is rather fatal to this theory, that Mr, 
Disracli had expressed the ideas common to him and to Lord 
George Bentinck, long before his friendship with Lord George 
Bentinck had begun, 

Taking, then, the influence which Mr. Disraeli exercised 
over Lord Geo-ge Bentinck, taking also the fact” that Mr. 
Disraeli alluded to the relations of Canning and Peel, in 1845, 
before he had become the friend of Bentinck, it is,eve think, 
fair to conclude that the allusion to Canning in Bentinck’s 
speech on the Coercion Bill was suggested by Mr. Disraeli, 

And these *onsiderations enable us to form a true estimate 
ofthe Canning episode of 1846. 

“What was Canning to Mr. Disraeli? Mr. Disraeli was 

g-relative of Canning’ Mr. Disraeli wks no connection of 

Canning’s. Mr. Disracli never knew Canning; the only 
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relations—if they can be called relations—he ever had with 
Canning, was that he heard him speak once in the House of 
Commons; and yet Mr. Disraeli was the prime mover in all 
this business! It was Mr. Disraeli who used Lord George 
Bentinck through it”all! It was Mr. Disraeli who, calmly, 
coolly, without the least personal feeling in the matter, got this 
other man to make a party move under the guise of deep and 
sincere Sorrow. His was the tranquil hand that moved this 
puppet to put Ais hand to his bleeding heart; it was he who 
squeezed tears from the puppet’s eyes over a transaction 
nineteen years past! How scrupulous these men who main- 
tained ‘the chastity of their honour” were in their attacks upon 
their enemy ! 

All the facts irresistibly point to this as the true view of 
Lord George Bentinck’s conduct in this affair, But we have 
further evidence. As we have said before Mr. Disraeli made 
an attack during the session of 1845 on Sir Robert Peel in 
reference to this very point—the relations between him and 
Canning. Now, if the feeling of anger with Peel for his treat- 
ment of Canning were of that intense nature in the bosom of 
Lord George Bentinck, which he represented it to be, it would 
be an ever present feeling—a fecling ready to explode on the 
least occagion. When, therefore, Mr. Disraclianade his clever, 
skilful, well-prepared attack on Peef, with respect to his 
relations with Canning, ought not Lord George Bentinck— 
supposing him ever consumed by his recollection of Canning’s 
unfair treatment—to have gone and hung on Mr, Disraeli’s 
neck? Did Lord George Bentinck dothis? Did ks, finding that 
there was at least one man who sympathized with the sorrow, 
repostum in alta mente, did he at once become the ally and the 
friend of that man ?* We _will let Mr. Disraeli himself speak. 

“ More than a year ago I rose in my place, and said that it 
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appeared to.me that protection was in about the same state as 
Protestantism was in 1828. I remember my friends were very 
indignant with me for that assertion, but they have since been 
so kind as to observe that instead of being a calumny it was 
only a prophecy. -But I am bound fo say, from personal 
experience, that with the very humble exception to which I 
have referred; I think the right hon. baronet may congratulate 
himself on his complete success in having entirely Jeceived 
his party, for even the noble lord, member for Lynn himself, 
in a moment of frank conversation, assured me that he had not 
till the very last moment the slightest doubt of the right hon, 
gentleman. The noble lord, I suppose, like many -others, 
thought that the right hon. gentleman was, to use a very 
favourite phrase on these benches in 1842, ‘only making the 
best bargain for them.’ ”* 

So that Lord George Bentinck, far from approving Mr. 
Disraeli attacks on Peel in reference to his relations with 
Canning, actually disapproved of them! 

Is there any further proof required to show that Bentinck’s 

‘ indignation was got up—a mere pretence, a skilful, but base 
party move? Isit not clear that it was informed and instigated 
by Mr. Disraeli, and adopted by Bentinck? Was net Bentinck 
“riding to orders?” a 

Sir Robert Peel delivered his reply to Bentinck, and his 
other assailants on June 12th. The reply appears to us 
completely satisfactory. In moderation of language, dignity 
of style, and general evenness of temper, it presents @ 
fine contrast #0 the jockey-like coarseness, rudeness, and ill- 
téthper of Mr, Disraeli’s friend, patron and tool. 

First, he asked how, if Lord George Bentinck so strongly 

A. 
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resented his treatment of Canning, he had continued to follow 
his lead, to accept his political friendship. 

“It is now,” Sir Robert Peel said, “« nineteen years since that. 
transaction occurred, It ig seventeen years since the speech 
was made in 1829; and nineteen years Since the occurrences 
of 1827, I must say that I respect the feelings of any man 
whe feels indignant at the conduct of any one who “ chased and 
hunted his relation to death.” I say I respect his feelings, 
The noble lord abhogs those who attempt to hunt and chase a 
public man who acts in the performance of his public duty. 
And I repeat that for such feelings I have the highest respect. 
But how comes it that, entertaining those feelings, the first 
time I ever heard of them was on Monday last? The noble 
lord has been a member of Parliament since 1826. There 
may have been intermissions; but since 1835 I have been 
honoured with the noble lord’s cordial and I must say his 
pure disinterested support. He called me his right hon. 
friend—he permitted me to be the leader of the party to which 
he belonged—he saw me united to hi€ own immediate con- 
nections and followers ; never and until Monday last, in June, 
1846, did I harbour the suspicion that the noble lord enter- 
tained such feelings in respect to me—a man who hunted and 
chased hig relation to death. I repeat, that etertaining these 
feelings may be highly honourable and I should respect the 
noble lomi for entertaining them. They are apart from 
‘ordinary political consideration. A lapse of time may change 
“political circumstances and may compel combinations in 
politics which are unforeseen in regard to support given_to 
opponents ; but if the noble lord really believed that I hunted 
and chased his illustrious relative to death, I cannot under- 
stand how, withoue making any pubtic or private intimation 
to me that he had those feelings, the noble lord could con- 
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sent to accept me as his leader and call me his right hon. 
friend.”* 

And then Sir Robert Peel proceeded to show by quotations 
from his speeches in_1827, uttered in the presence of Canning, 
and replied to by Canning, that it was impossible he could 
have declared in 1825, an opinion in favour of Catholi¢ claims. 
In one of the speeches made in that year, he enterednto an 
explanation of his reasons for resigning his office when Mr. 
Canning succeeded to Lord Liverpool. ~The principal reason 
he assigns is, that he differed from Canning on the question of 
Catholic claims; and the statement is distinctly made in the 
Speech of 1827, that this difference between him and Canning 
existed and was expressed in 1825. 

And then Sir Robert Peel quoted a speech of Canning’s 

which immediately followed his, and this quotation shows 
that’ Canning fully admitted that Peel had frankly avowed in 
1825 his opposition to the Catholic claims. 
‘ This defence, which appears to us a complete answer to the 
charge of Lord George Bentinck, did not, however, satisfy him, 
or the ruthless gentleman by whom those attacks on Peel were 
inspired. 

On June 15th Mr. Disraeli returned to the charge,and gave 
a rehash of the case against Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech was delivered on the third night of the debate on the 
. Irish Coercion Bill. We have seen the inconsistency displayed 
by Lord George Bentinck on this Bill; we have seen that. 
beginning by supporting it, he ended by opposing it; we have 
sean that this change was the result of personal hatred of 
Peel, and of the idea that an advantage could be gained over 
him; and, finally, we have seen that, in grder to encourage 
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the opposition of the Whigs and of his own followers to thé 
Bill, Bentinck did not scruple to rake up a scandal, nineteen 
years past, and to hide a Party move under the guise of real 
Sorrow and indignatien. What will be thought of Mr, Disraeli, 
when, in the face of these facts, and in the face of the fact 
that he himself was going to revive Bentinck’s cruel attack— 
what will be thought of Mr, Disraeli, when he calmly intro- 
duces his speech by the assertion that he and his friends had 
“evinced a desire not to treat in @ party fashion the measiire 
now before us?""* «& Does Vivian Grey know fear?” 

The earlier portion of Mr. Disraeli’s speech we will pass 
over; it was probably not meant by himself to be anything 
more than the preface to the real Point of his speech, the 
Tenewal of the attack on Peel, ; 

“T now,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ approach a subject—to which 
T cannot allude without unaffected pain.” 

This audacity of Pretence to delicacy—to a feeling of pain,, 
when évérybody knew that Mr. Disraeli was in the very héight’ 
of joy at commencing an attack on an enemy—proved too much 











* This mrgnificent passage is worthy of being quoted in full, * 7, for one, 
do regret, and I do not refrain from expressing my regret, that the fate of a 
ministry is supposed to depend, after all that hag occurre this session, upon 
an Irish question. This, however, I feel, not only that it was not owing to. 
any of the gentlemen who sit upon these benches that the circumstances which 
now engage us havé occurred, but that we have shown ourselves upon the 
earliest occasion, and on the first opportunity, ready to discuss the questions 
now before us; and I think I may say that whatever may have been the policy 
of the Government with respect to other questions, and however engaged aad 
outraged may have been the feelings of many on this side of the House as to 
the general policy pursued by Her Majesty’s ministers, I feell am justified in 
stating, that from the ver first, and on the earli-st opportunity, we evinced a 
desire not to treat in a party fashion the méasure now before us.”’—Hangard, 
3S. lxxxvii. 57. , 
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even for the’ House of Commons, and laughter resounded. 
Not disconcerted, Mr. Disraeli changed ground, and affected 
to mean that the pain he felt was because of Canning and not 
“of Peel. 2 

« Sir,” he said, “ there may be some who will treat with 
derision the memory of a great man, but I confess whatever 
may be my feelings on the conduct of any individual, if he 
have been a distinguished citizen of this country, particularly 
if he has been an illustrious member of this Senate, and parti- 
cularly if he has left us for ever, I would not receive an 
allusion to his memory with the miserable sneer which I heard 
just now.” * 

"The audacity of this passage is really marvellous. In the 
first place, as everybody can see, the House did not laugh, as 
Mr Disraeli affects to believe, in derision of Canning. What 
the House laughed at, as Mr. Disraeli well knew, was at his 
affectation of pain in having to attack Peel. Again, mark the 
affectation of sorrow and veneration for the memory of 
Canning, the man whom he saw but once! As if Mr. Disraeli 
really cared one straw for Canning, his memory, or his wrongs. 
Finally, is it not a marvellous piece of “cheek” to lay claim 
to respect for the feelings of any distinguished citizen, 
“particularly if he has been an illustrious member of this 
Senate,” at the very moment when he was attacking, not 
merely without mercy, but without justice, a man avho could 
certainly lay claim to be a “ distinguished citizen” and “an 
illustrious member of” that ‘ Senate.” 

After this fruthful preface, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to lay 
before the House his proofs that the charges advanced by 
Bentinck against Peel were well founded. 
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He dealt almost entirely with the charge that Peel had 
opposed Canning on the Catholic claims in 1827, although in 
1829 he admitted that in 1825 he had expressed to Lord 
Liverpool agreement with the Catholic claims. He first 
complains that Peel Iliad omitted to quote-the speech of 1829, 
which contained this admission with regard to 1825. 

“Now,” said Mr. Disraeli, “it isa remarkable circumstance 
that the right hon. gentleman did not read this speech, He 
read the speech which he had made in 1827,in presence ot 
Mr. Canning; but thé House will recollect that he never read 
the speech which the noble lord alleged contained the great 
admission, and which was the only question before the House. 
The right hon, gentleman referred to that speech, but fever 
read it.’"* F 

Mr. Disraeli himself then read the speech, as reported in 
Hansard. He pointed out that the words in dispute—the 
words which make the alleged admission—are omitted from 
that report. 

“Now, sir,” continued Mr, Disraeli, «I make no charge 
against the right hon. gentleman, but I say that the speech I 
have read from is a garbled, a mutilated, or to adopt the 
language Df this House, a corrected report of the right hon, 
gentlemari’s speech ; and that it omits, and, entirely omits, 
that important statement which is the great question to- 
night.” t- 

Then Mr. Disraeli went on to show that there were other 
reports of Peel’s speech besides that in Hansard. 

‘It so happens that in those days there were wo reports of 
what was said in this House; for there was then not mercly 
Hansard, the speeches in which are generally corrected by 
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hon. gentlemen themselves, but there was also the “ Mirror of 
Parliament,” the speeches in which were taken in short hand, 
verbatim, by the most able shorthand writers, most of them 
being men of education and intelligence, and at that time the 
‘speeches were published every three days. Now, sir, I call 
the attention of the House to what it appears from the “ Mirror 
of Parliament,” the right hon. gentleman really said in that 
famous speech of 1829 :— - 

“So far as I am personally concerned, I beg to say, my 
own course is the same as that which scggested itself to my 
mind in 1825, when I was His-Majesty’s principal minister 
for the Home Department, and found myself in a minority 
upowthe Catholic question in this House. I felt that, looking 
at the numbers arrayed against me, my position as a minister 
was untenable. The moment that I found that I was in a 
minority on that question, I felt that it was no longer advis- 
able that I should continue to be charged with the responsi- 

_ bility of Irish affairs. I stated to the Earl of Liverpool, who 
was then at the head of the Administration, that im consequence 
of the decision against me by the voices of the representatives 
of that country, the time was come when something respecting 
the Catholics ought, in my opinion, to be done,,pr that I 
should be relieved from the duties of the office I held, as it 
was my anxious wish to be. 

«“ The words left out in the report of Hansard are these :— 

«¢T stated to the Earl of Liverpool, that in consequence of 
the decision against me by the voices of the representatives of 
Ireland, something respecting the Catholics, ought, in my 
opinion, to be done.’ * 

Mr. Disraeli had thus made out a strong case in favour of 
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the statement that Sir Robert Peel had used the words 
making the admission, for he had shown that, while they were 
omitted in the report corrected by Peel himself, they occurred 
in the report produced independently. 

“But this, sir,” Continued Mr. Disraeli, “is only the com> 
mencement of my proof, 

“Hon. gentlemen may understand that though you may 
alter your speech for Hansard, you cannot alter the answer to 
it. There may be two versions of a speech—the speech for 
the House, and the $peech for posterity. An hon. gentleman, 
who was then the head of a’ party that had also been betrayed, 
the head of the Protestant party in this House, and who has 
since been a member of Her Majesty's Government, in #hswer 
to the speech of the right hon. gentleman, as it appeared in 
the “ Mirror of Parliament,” though not in Hansard, used this 
language :-— 

“<«TIfat that period the policy of conceding the Catholic 
question were clear to the right hon. gentleman, I say that in 
justice to himself, in justice to his friends, in justice to the 
country, in justice to Mr. Canning himself, who had always 
been the able, powerful, and constant advocate of the Catholics, 
he ough? not to have concealed it. If, as he now says, he 
had discovered in 1825 the necessity of pasging this question, 
i ask why did he not say so in 1824, and give his support to 
Mr, Canning then, when the supposed difference between him 
and Mr. Canning obtained for him the support of many hon.’ 
gentlemen who differed with him only on that, which I confess 
was the case with me.’ - 

“Sir, that was a memorable speech. It was the speech in 
which Sir E. Knatchbull used the phrase nusquam tuta fides. 
It appealed to the feelings of the House, who were carried 
away by the expressions of the speaker. 
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‘The right.hon. gentleman was obliged to get up and notice 
at; but he did not notice that passage; he never denied that 
“he had proposed to Lord Liverpool, in 1825, that something 
should be done respecting the Catholics, though Sir Edward 
Knatchbull had repeated that statement. No, sir, the right 
hon. gengleman admitted his guilt, if guilt it were; and it is 
only in 1846 that he vindicates himself by referring to a 
different speech, and quotes a report which I have proved is 
not a correct one.” * 7 

This certainly was very strong proof; not satisfied, however, 
with this, Mr. Disraeli made another hit. 

‘Now, sir, I havera right to speak of that report of the 
speec I have read from Hansard, as being corrected by 
authority, for I find a note—and every one knows how seldom 
one finds notes in Hansard—on the sth of March, 1829, 
appended to the beginning of the right hon. gentleman's 
speech, in these words, ‘Inserted with the permission and 
‘approbation of Mr, Secretary Peel,?” + 

Those last words, which seemed to drive the last nail in 
Peel’s coffin, were received with wild cheers by the Protec- 
tionists. 

Mr. Disraeli went on to add another link to his Chain of 
evidence ; he produced a report from the “Times,” and this 
report also contained the words of admission which appearin the 
*‘ Mirror of Parliament; ” so that there was the evidences of two 
“reports, and not that of one, in favour of the statement that 
Peel had used the words of fatal admission, 

And, finally, Afr. Disraeli brought another important fact 
forward. 

“Now, in the “ Edinburgh Review,” of April 1829, inan article 
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on the state of parties, written, I believe, by a man who was 
not to be misled with respect to transactions in which he had 
himself taken a great part, this is the language used :— 

. “* Sir R. Peel at that time told Mr. Canning, in the House of 
Commons, that his Gnlooked-for opposition to Mr. Canning 
was grounded on a difference of opinion on the Catholie ques- 
tion; yet at that very time he had in his writing-desk a letter 
in whicl? two years before he had told Lord Liverpool, in his 
opinion, the Catholic claims ought to be granted, and pro- 
posing that he should tetire from office in the mean time.’”* 

And, then, summing up the reply of Peel to the charge of 
Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli thus characterises it. 

“He came with these extracts, which I have proved to be 
garbled. He came with a suppressio veri unprecedented in the 
debates of this House.” + 

A few words more and we have done with this speech. 
Replying to that part of Peel’s speech in which he reproached 
Bentinck for having called him friend, and followed him as a 
leader, Mr. Disraeli made the astonishing statement that 
Bentinck had never regarded Peel as a friend or a leader. 
Bentinck’s friend and leader was Lord Stanley. 

Before “proceeding to give the remainder of Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech, let us quote the words of honest. ipdignation with 
which Mr, Villiers shatters this wretclfd pretence. 

«But the noble lord the member for Lynn has sought to 
save himself to-night by saying that he was not a follower of 
the right hon. baronef, but of the noble lord the late member 
for Lancashire, and now a peer. Why was this? Can any- 
thing be so small and paltry as this? What! a followecof 
the noble lord, who isa eelipsbue of the right hon. wea 
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and who submits to folhow the tight hon, baronet, and to be 
bound by his policy, to be instructed in his course by him, te 
submit his judgment to that of the right hon. baronet, to 
acknowledge him, in the fullest sense of the: term, a leader; 
and yet the noble lord pretends to be #o innocent as to sup- 
pose, because he calls himself a foWower of LordStantey, who 
followed the right hon. baronet, he is nota follower of the 
tight hon. baronet, whose enemies were Lord Stanley's 
enemies, and whom the noble lord was therefore obliged 
blindly to oppose. Why, was there ever such quibbling, 
and such a way of escaping from the charge of associating 
himself with the enemies of his relative whose memory he 
has brought before the House? . . 

' The noble lord tel¥ us to-night that he was the follower of 
the most notorious deserter of his party that was known in his 
day; and do not let it be said that Iam charging the noble 
lord wrongfully, or that I am leaving it open*to him to say 
that the party deserted him; for it is no secret that no 
other member of that noble House to which he belongs 
changed.” * 

Mr. Disraeli wound up his speech with a eulogium of 
Canning. 

“T never saw Mr. Canning,” he said, ‘but once, when I had 
no expectation of ever heing a member of this House, but I 
can recollect it but as yesterday when I listened to almost the 
last accents—I may say the dying words—of the great man, 
I can recall the lightning flash of that eye, and the tumult of 
that ethereal brow : still lingers in my ear the melody of that 
voice. But, sir, when shall we see another Mr. Canning ?>—a 
man who ruled this House as a man rules a high-bred steed, 
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as Alexander ruled Bucephalus—(a laugh)—of whom it was 
said that the horse and the rider were equally proud.” * 

Did anybody ever read a better specimen of what the. 
Americans call “‘high-falutin’,” than this elaborate eulogium ? 
But the vulgar gaud of the language is the smallest fault o7 
this passage’ ItS great faylt is that it is utterly insincere: that 
reverence is affected, emotion pumped up, to stimulate the 
passions of a blindy excited and stupid party. 

We think this criticism is justified by the passage itself, 
without going outsile it. But we have further proof than 
this to show the insincerity of the passage; we have the 
evidence of Mr. Disraeli’s own words. 

In the passage quoted, he speaks of having heard Canning 
once. Now, we find another account of this occasion, an 
account written years before the session of 1846, when Mr, 
Disraeli’s impressions of it were much fresher. 

“Tike a good debate, and, when a stripling, used sometimes 
to be stifled in the gallery, or enjoy the easier privileges of a 
member's son. I like, I say, a good debate, and have no objec- 
tion to a due mixture of bores, which are a relief. I remember 
none of the giants of former days; but I have heard Canning- 
He was a consummate rhetorician ; but there seemed to be a 
dash of common-place in all that he said, and frequent indica- 
tions of the absence of an original mid. TE the last he never 
got clear of, ‘Good God, sir!’ and all the other hackneyed 
ejaculations of his youthful debating clubs.” 

Where, can the reader guess, does this passage occur? 
Why it occurs in a book written by Mr. Disraeli ; it occurs in 
the “Young Duke.” The “ Young Duke ” was published. in 
1831; that is to say, when Mr. Disraeli had no reason to 
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exaggerate. Could any two accounts be more diverse, than 
those of 1831 and 1846? 

And, be it remarked, that this estimate of Canning in 1831, 
Before Mr. Disraeli had to use Bentinck and the memory of 
Canning, against Peel, is republished in“the edition of 1853, 
‘after the necessity for using Bentinck and the memory of 
Canning had passed away. * 

If we want further proof of the disingenuousness ané insin- 
cerity of Mr. Disraeli’s attack on Peel, we can find it; and, 
again, the evidence is supplied by the words of Mr. Disraeli 
himself. Writing in “Coningsby” on this very question of 
the relations of Peel and Canning, he says, ‘it may not only 
be a charitable but a true estimate of the motives which 
influenced him,”’ Peel, ‘in his conduct towards Mr. Canning, 
to consider that he was not yuided in that transaction by the 





* The passage occurs in III. p. 171-2 of the edition of 1831. It appears again 
on p. 268 of the edition of 1853. This edition is published with the authority 
of Mr, Disraeli, for it contains a new preface by him, dated October, 
1853. In this same novel, there are also the following remarks with regard to 
Canning, which may be advantageously compared with those made in Mr, 
Disraeli’s speech in ’46, ‘* Mr, Brougham at present reigns paramount in the 
House of Commons. . . He is said to have very great powers af sarcasm. 
From what I have observed there, I should think very little ones would be quite 
sufficient. Many a sneer withers in those walls, which would scarcely, I think, 
blight a currant bush out of them ; and I have seen the House conwilsed with 

“yaillery, which in other society, would infallibly settle the ‘railer to be a bore 
beyond all tolerance. Even an idiot can raise a smile, they are so good- 
natured or find it so dull. Mr, Canning’s dadinage was the most successful, 
thoygh I confess Vnave listened to few things more calculated to make a man 
gloomy, But the House always ran riot, taking everything for granted, and 
cracked their universal sides before he opened his mouth.” This passage 
which oecyrs in ITI. pp. 172-3, Of the first edition ef thes* Young Duke,” is also 
reproduced in the ’53 edition (pp. 268-9.) 
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disingenuous rivalry usually attributed to him.” -“ His state- 
ment in Parliament,” goes on Mr. Disraeli, “of the determining 
circumstances of his conduct, coupled with his subsequent and 
almost immediate policy, may, perhaps, leave this a painful 
and ambiguous passage in his career ; but in passing judgment 
on public men,it behoves us ever to take large and extended 
views af their conduct, and previous incidents will often satis-. 
factorily explain subsequent events, which, without their 
illustrating aid, are involved in misapprehension of 
mystery.” * . 

Thus calmly can Mr. Disraeli write about a question upon 
which he pretended afterwards to be scarcely able to speak 
with self-control! Where are the choking emotion, the over- 
powering sorrow, the seva indignatio of the speech on the 
Canning episode in the House of Commons? 

And mark, too, with what tranquillity Mr. Disraeli can write 
on the Canning episode, after the occasion for using the 
memory ot Canning for party purposes had passed away :— 

“The truth about the question which so conveniently 
occasioned this interesting episode in the debates on the 
Coercion Bill appears to be this: that Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, 
having tg make a complicated and very embarrassing statement 
respecting his change of opinion and policy with regard to the 
Roman Catholics, and to refer by dates to the several periods, 
both as*to his positive and his contingent conduct upon that 
subject, conveyed by some expressions a meaning to the 
House of a very perplexing character, and quite different from 
that which he intended; that the reporter af the “Times” 
caught the sentence, and although it was inconsistent vith 
the reputation of Sir Robert Peel, perhaps imperfectly 

ae ; 
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Preserved it; that the reporters of the other journals, not 
comprehending the remark and deeming it quite incongruous 
and contrary to received impressions, omitted it, as under 
-such circumstances is not unusual; that Sir Robert Peel, 
when he corrected the version of his speech, which he did 
from the report of the “Times,” finding a sentence which 
conveyed a false meaning, and which was authorized by no — 
analogous expressions in the other papers, very properly struck 
it out; that the reporter of the “ Times,’*who, after due com- 
parison and consultation with the reporters of some other 
principal journals, prepared with them the matured version, for 
the ‘Mirror of Parliament,” adhering to his text with the several 
concurrence of his colleagues, and thus embalmed the error.” 

‘Perplexing as it is, we have no doubt that the speech of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull can be explained to the entire vindication 
of Sir Robert Peel; the solution of this, however, as far as we 
are concerned, must be left to GEdipus, with a full admission 
that though Lord George Bentinck was perfectly justified in 
making the particular charge which he advanced it was with- 
out veal foundation.” 

“Yes! we must mix with the herd ; we must entér jnto their 
feelings; we must humour their weaknesses ; we must sympa- 
thize with the sorrows we do not feel, and share the merriment 
of fools.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech wound up with this vigorous perforation : 

“The tone and temper of this House are not as elevated and 
brave as in the days of Mr. Canning; nor am I suprised, 
when the vultufe rules where once the eagle reigned. The 
right hon. gentleman once said that Ireland was his great 


difficulty. Task the right hon. gentleman awhy Ireland was 
a 
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his great difficulty, and whether, if he had acted w.th frankness 
to Mr. Canning in reference to his communication with Lord 
Liverpool in 1825, Ireland would have been his great difficulty ? 
This the right hon. gentleman must feel at the present moment, 
when we are about again to divide on an Irish question—a 
division which may be fatal to the continuance of his power. 
Itis Nemesis that inspires this debate, and dictates this division 
and seals with the stigma of Parliamentary reprobation the 
catastrophe of a sinister career.” * 

Rarely has there been a more succéssfulspeech. It was in- 
terrupted at almost every sentence by almost frantic cheers, and 
when Mr. Disraeli sat down he received an enthusiastic ovation. 

Its effect on Peel was—it may be said without exaggeration— 
terrible: and it completely broke his chance of support from 
any of the Protectionist party. 

“The Minister,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “rose confused and 
suffering. He said he had no right to reply, but continued to 
make deprecatory and feeble observations. Finally, he called 
upon the House to ‘ suspend their judgment,’ until an oppor- 
tunity for reply came.”+ 

“The House,"continued Mr. Disraeli, “adjourned until 
Thursday, The general opinion was that the Ministér was 
greatly damaged, and that had the djvison then taken place, 
the Govarnment would certainly have been in a minority.” $ 

On Fritlay—-Mr. Disraeli’s speech had been delivered on 
Monday—Sir Robert Peel made his reply. The minister began 
by complaining reasonably enough, that he had, in the midst 
of overwhelming official business, to search, among papers and 
journals in reference to a transaction that had taken place 
nineteen years before. 
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“When,” said Sir Robert Peel, «the speech to which I have 
referred was made on Monday night, I had not the means of 
access to asingle paper; occupied as I was by urgent public 

‘duties, I was unable to repair to the place of their deposit ; 
the private secretaries by whose aid the correspondence of 
that period was conducted have passed away; the whole of 
the correspondence had been sent to my country residence in 
Staffordshire. It has been examined by those who were no 
parties to the conduct of it, and who have brought to London 
a confused and complicated mass of documents, from which I 
have for the last three days been attempting to collect the 
materials for my vindication from charges directed against my 
veracity and honour.” * 

He then gave the most emphatic denial to the statement 
that he had in 1825 announced to Lord Liverpool a change in 
his opinions on the Catholic question. And he proceeded to 
give proofs that he could not possibly have done so. First, he 
showed from Hansard what his action and pronouncements 
on the Catholic claims had been in 1825. He showed that, 
when in February of that year Sir Francis Burdett brought 
forward a motion in favour of the Catholics, he spoke in 
opposition to the principle of the Bill.| The motion*of Burdett 
having passed by a considerable majority, it Was again 
opposed on the second reading by Sir Robert Peel. The 


~ 





* Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxvii, 690, 

+ These are the words used by Sir R, Peel in 1825, and quoted by him in 
this speech of 1946 :— 

** Without dwelling on the objections as to the time at which this motion 

was proposed, or its present expediency, he openly announced his objection 

do its principle. He should, therefore, pursue the course which hitherto he 

had uniformly persisted in nd give his deciCed of’position to the measure.” 

—([ansard, 3 S, Ixxxvii, 694. 
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Minister quoted a remarkable passage from his speech on the 
occasion, showing that, alluding to the change in another 
member's opinions, he distinctly declared that no such change 
had taken place in him.* 

The second readinz of the Bill passed ; and its third reading 
was again opposed by Sir Robert Peel. He quoted a passage 
from the speech he made justifying this opposition. 

Ther? he asked : 

“ After such declarations publicly made in Parliament, is it 
probable that I coulé have gone to the Earl of Liverpool and 
informed him that my opinidn on the Roman Catholic question 
had undergone a change, and that I was prepared to acquiesce 
in the concession of the Roman Catholic claims?” * 

The third reading of the Catholic Bill, notwithstanding Peel’s 
opposition, having been carried, he offered his resignation to 
Lord Liverpool. Lord Liverpool, who was equally opposed to 
the concession of the Catholic claims, urged him to remain; 
and the Bill having meantime been rejected by the House 
of Lords, he consented. 

Sir Robert Peel next quoted a speech antagonistic to the 
Catholic claims, which he had made in the House of Commons 
—in this»same session of 1825, of course—after he had had 





—— 


* These were his words: “Mr. Secretary Pecl said he had heard, and 
with the ost perfect conviction of his sincerity, the avowal of the hon, 
member for Armagh, that he had changed his opinions upon it, If he (Mr * 
Peel) had changed his own opinion, he should have been most ready to avow 
it; but as he had not changed it, he trusted that his hon. friends would 
give him the same credit for purity of motive in retainmg it that he pave 
to the hon, member for Armagh in abandoning it,"—Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxvii. 
695. 

“+ H&hsard, 3 S. Ixxxv. 695. 
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his interview with Lord Liverpool.* This speech was delivered 
in the presence of Mr. Canning: “Is it probable, “says Sir 
Robert Peel, “I again ask, that Ishould have held that language 
in the presence of Mr. Canning, and in the face of Parliament, 
Uf I had told Lord Liverpool that my opinion on the Catholic 
‘question was changed ? I imposed no restrictions of seerecy as 
tomy communications with Lord Liverpool. Mr. Canning 
‘was as much in Lord Liverpool's confidence as I was—probably 
still more; and I have not a doubt that Mr. Canning was 
perfectly aware of what had passed, ‘namely, that I had 
expressed an earnest wish to be relieved from the responsibility 
of office under the circumstances in which I found myself 
placed.” + 

Sir Robert Peel then went on to deal with the charge of 
having a letter that showed he had intimated a change of 
opinions to Lord Liverpool in 1825. He first observed that few 
letters passed between them, their communications being 








ail ‘ot that occasion, after my interviews with Lord Liverpool, I took part 
in the discussion ; and this was the language I held on the 26th of May, in 
reference to’a speech made by Mr, Brownlow in the course of the debate :— 
His hon. friend now seemed to expect an apology from him for,continuing 
of the same opinion. His hon. friend thought it necessary to call upon him 
to explain why he too was not converted by the evidence of Dr. Doyle, telling 
him that the cause was hollow, that the ground was utterly untenable, Now, 
he admitted that if his hon. friend felt the ground untenable, that was a 
sufficient reason for his abandoning it. He admired his hon, friend’s sincerity ; 
and, if he himself had felt the same motives, he would have followed the 
example of his hon. friend, and defied all attacks for so doing, But he would 
~ beg to be allowed still to occupy ground which he did not fecl untenable, He 
wottd beg to be allowed, with those who thought with him, to continue of 
the same mind, seeing that the same light had not broken in upon them 
which had broken im upon his hon, friend.’ —Hansarq, 3 S. Ixxxvii, 596-7. 
t Hansard, 3 S. Isxxvii. 697. 
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mostly verbal. He pledged his honour that he could find 
among his papers but three letters from Lord Liverpoo 
during the year 1825. The first of those letters pointed toa 
state of relations quite opposite to that argued for by Sir- 
Robert Peel's enemiés*: the second wag unimportant; and 
the third also tended to prove that Peel had made no such 
intimation to Lord Liverpool as that with which he was 
charged. 

Next, Sir Robert Peel dealt with the other branch of the 
indictment against him. ‘Though I made no such communi- 
cation as that supposed to Lord Liverpool, did I in 1829 declare 
that I had made it?” This charge also Sir Robert Peel 
“ positively” denied. ‘* The second charge against me is to the 
effect, that in 1829 I made a statement, and afterwards garbled 
the speech in which the statement is alleged to have been 
made, Says the hon. gentleman, the member for Shrews- 
bury :— : 

“Tam making no charge against the hon. gentleman, put 
Isay that his is a mutilated, a garbled, or to use the softer 
language of this House, a mutilated report.’”} 





* “In Margh, 1825, [had been in 2 minority on the motion of Sir F, Burdett. 
There were rumours that Lord Liverpool had himself changed his opinion on 
the Roman Catholic question. It was most material for me to ascertain 
whether such were the case or not ; because if Lord Liverpool’s opinions were 
changed, ang I was in a minority in the House of Commons, there were 
additional reasons for my retirement from office. I received from Lord Liver- 
pool, on the roth of March, 1825, this letter:—‘(Private.)—Fife House, 
March roth, 1825.—My Dear Peel,—I return the report of the Irish Associa- 
tion. 7 have thought it quite necessary ,in consequence of thé paragraph in the 
“Morning Chronicle” of this day, to send an article to the “Courier,” contradict- 
ing the reports in circulation respecting any change in my sentiments upon the 
Roman Catholic question —Eer sincerely yours, LivERPooL,”—Hansard, 
3 S. Ixxxvii. 699. 

+ Hansard, 3 S, Ixxxvii. zor. 
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When Sir, Robert Peel made this quotation from the speech 
‘of Mr. Disracli, a member interrupted him, exclaiming 
“ corrected,” meaning that Mr. Disraeli had used the word 
“corrected” and not “ mutilated” as Sir Robert. Peel quoted. 
Sir Robert Peel made a good point, and was justified in making 
a good point of this interruption. 

*(An hon, Member : ‘*corrected.”) ‘* Well, ‘corrected.’ The 
variation in the reports as to that expression only shows that 
too much confidence cannot be placed in them; and yet twenty 
years after the events have taken place I am to be condemned 
on account of discrepancies in newspaper reports.” * 

Then, Sir Robert Peel dealt with the reports containing the 
alleged admission, which had been quoted against him. He 
admitted his surprise when Mr. Disraeli was able to quote 
them from the ‘Mirror of Parliament,” and his still greater 
surprise, when Mr. Disraeli was able to confirm the report in 
the ‘“ Mirror” by a like report in the ‘‘ Times.” 

“The hon. gentleman "—Mr. Disraeli—* began by stating 
that fie adverted to this subject with the deepest pain... . . 
and the hon, gentleman came down on Monday night, I having 
no conception whatever of what was about to occur, and pro- 
fessing that he approached the subject with great pain, stated 
also that he had been making careful inquiry, and Zound that 
there was an independcnt body of reporters, reporting for the 
“Mirror of Parliament,” not connected with the pubuic press. 
The hon. gentleman has a connection with the press that 
enables him to speak with some authority on these points. I 
heard his statgment, and it struck me, as it struck other: , hat 
eTidence of concurrence between two independent and separate 
authorities, was strong, if they had made the same report.” + 
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But, then, Sir Robert Pecl proceeded to show, and proved: 
beyond all dispute, that these apparently separate reports were 
really one and the same. He proved that the “ Mirror” had no 
staff of its own in the-House, that its reports were made up, justC 
as the reports in Hansard are made up even to the presen‘ 
day—from a comparison of the reports in the different daily 
papers The report in the “ Mirror” was simply a copy, and 
not aconfirmation of the report in the “Times.” 

Then, Sir Robert-Pecl put an awkward question to Mr, 
Disraeli :— . 

“Now I put this question to the honourable gentleman. 
As you have had the discretion to refer to the report in the 
‘Times,’ and have informed the House that it is concurrent with’ 
that in the ‘ Mirror of Parliament,’ have you had the discretion 
to examine other reports also? There were other morning 
papers at that time for which there were separate and indepen- 
dent reports, and as you took the precaution of referring to one 
and finding an apparent concurrence, have informed the House 
of that fact, and have concluded that there was no necessity 
for further evidence, allow me to ask if the same sense of 
justice has induced you to examine the other reports? Did you 
look at the reports in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ the ‘ Morning 
Herald,’ the ‘Morning Post,’ and the ‘Morning Journal,’ a paper 
which tas set up to destroy the hopes of the success of Catholic 
emancipation? There were four other papers ; as you have hunted 
up the report in the ‘Times,’ I ask the question, did you examine 
the thers?” * : . 

And, finally, Sir Robert Peel asks this question, whct 
utterly crushes the whole elaborate structure raised by Mr 
Disraeli. : i 
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“Tf you did not, how came you to limit your cauticn and 
discretion tothe production of the only report, that seemed 
to give a confirmation to your charge? If you did examine the 
sothers, why did you not, in common honesty, admit the dis- 
crepancy they exhibit? Why did you not, in justice to me, 
state that whichis the fact,namely, that each report of the four 
other newspapers, all made by separate and independent re- 
porters, altogether exclude the words on which this imputation 
is founded 2” * - 

And, then, Sir Robert Peel proceeded to read from the reports 
‘in the different papers named. Not one of them, as he had 
asserted, contained the words, upon which the whole charge 
against him was founded. | a 

Finally, Sir Robert Peel dealt with the apparent confirmation 
in the speech of Sir E. Knatchbull of the report in the “ Mirror 
of Parliament.” That speech was made, in the first place, by 
Sir'E. Knatchbull about a fortnight after the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel. Is it not likely that Sir E. Knatchbull would, in 
preparing an important speech, have refreshed his memory by 
referring to a report of Sir Robert Peel’s speech. ‘* Might not,” 
asks Sir Robert Peel, * Sir Edward Knatchbull have seen the 
report in the “ Mirror of Parliament,” and drawn his inferences 
from that report?” 

Moreover, Sir Robert Peel pointed out that the “passage 

quoted from Sir E. Knatchbull by Mr. Disraelf did not occur 
in the reports of Knatchbull’s speech in the report of the 
“Times,” “ Morning Herald,” or of the “ Morning Journal... 
~‘Now, sir, ' said Sir R. Peel, in conclusion, “ I nave one 
through, one by one, the charges which have been brought 
against me. . . . . . Oppressed_with public business, I 
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have had to devote two or three days to the collating and con- 
trasting newspaper reports, of speeches delivered many years 
since, for the purpose of rebutting charges founded upon such 
an authority, preferred seventeen years after the transaction ix 
question took place. I trust I may venture to assert I have 
succeeded in vindicating myself; astd yet, considering the 
difficulty in which I was placed, how possible it is that I might 
have failed! I might not have been able to have proved my 
case so completely.’2 * 
And then Sir Robert Peel devoted a few words of scathing 
- and just scorn to Mr. Disraeli. 

«The hon. geritleman concluded his speech by a passionate 
representation of his veneration and affection for the memory 
of Mr. Canning; and at a fitting time, and in a fitting 
manner, these are feelings which are to be held in respect. 
The hon. gentleman described Mr. Canning as an eagle; 
he spoke of him as the rider of Bucephalus. One would 
have supposed that he had devoted all the energies of ail his 
intellect to magnify the praises of Mr. Canning, and that he 
had submitted to some great personal sacrifice on account 
of his devotion to Mr. Canning. Why, sir, if he had those 
feelings, they are to be held in honour; but if the hon. 
gentleman is parading those feelings of veneration for the 
memosy of Mr. Canning for the mere purpose of wounding 
a politiCal opponent, he is desecrating feelings which, when, 
sincere, are entitled to esteem and respect. So far from. 

_Sucreeding in his purpose of inflicting a blow upon me, he 
is ‘s“=g around me public sympathy, and’ exciting publie 
ipwgnation at the time chosen for his attack, and the motives 
which led to it.” + 





® Ibid 710, ¢ Ibid, 7roerr. 
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,. Anybody who has read even with slight attention these pages 
will see that never did a man aequit himself more completely 
of any charge than did Sir Robert Peel of the charge brought 
against him by Lord George Bentinck,.and the gentleman 
who was not ashamed to act as His squire. 

So the House, toc, felt. Lord John Russell had “no 
hesitation whatever in stating ” his “opinion that the right 
hon. gentleman is not guilty of that which, had he been guilty 
of it, would have been a flagrant offence; and that he has 
completely justified himself” *« - ' 

Lord Morpeth (afterwards Earl of Carlisle), anotter of the 
Whig leaders, “ must go the right hon. baronet the justice to 
say that he thought the case attempted to be substantiated 

against him (his own words were the best to employ) had been 
‘completely shattered.’ ” + 

And Radical members spoke in a similar manper:— 

Mr, Hume “had witnegsed, with deep; regret, the whole 
course of, these attacks on the right hon,-baronet, and par- 
ticularly the conduct ‘of the party. in. persevering, notwith- 
standing the triumphant answer of the right hon. baronet.” { 

Mr. Roebuck “ assured the right hen. baronet that although 
he might have felt pain that any ndble lord should have made 
such a charge, Kis answer had been triumphant, ‘but it was 
unnecessary.” § 

.. Eveh Mr, Disraeli himself is compelled to wilte, « There 
never was a more successful explanation.” ll 

Yet will it be believed that “Lord George Bentinck had the 
Sadecency—Mr." Disraeli calls it “courage” {—to stan ap 
and repeat his vile and unfounded charges. This is tre 

2” Ibid, 734. + Ibid, 751. t Ibid, 750. 
§ Dbid, 730. li ** Life of Bentinck,” 279. T Ibid. 
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man who talked about maintaining “the chastity of his 
honour !” 

However, the storm of unreason, prejudice, and mean 
passions, which Mr. Disraeli had helped to raise, dverwhelmed 
Sir Robert Peel. "Phe divisjon on the second reading of the 
Coercion Bill took place on’Thursday, June 25. 219 voted 
for, and 292 against the Bill. The ministry were, therefore, . 
defeated by a majority of 73.* Ort the following Monday they 
tesigned. uy 





+— 


# For the amusement of the reader—perhaps it may create some other 
feeling—Mr. Disraeli's description @f this celebrated division is appended :— 
“At Jength, about half-past one oiclock, the galleries were cleared, the 
division called, and the question put. Jn almost all previous divisions 
where the fate of a Government had been depending, the vote of every 
member, with scarcely an exception, had been anticipated: that was not the 
case in the pregent instance, and the direction which members took as they left 
their seats was anxiously watched. More than one hundred Protectionist 
members followed the minister; more than eighty avoided the division, a few 
of these, however, had paired ; nearly the same number followed Lord George 
Bentinck. But it was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious 
observation of the Treasury bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before 
the minister to the hostile ‘labby. It was impossible that he could have 
marked thém-without-emotion: the flower of that great party which had been 
so proud téfollow one who had been so proud to lead them, They were men, to 

gain whose hearts and the hearts of their fathoss, had béer the aim and exulta- » 
tion of Ws life? . They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an 
admiratiow’ without stint, . They stood by him-in the darkest hour, and ‘had. 
borne him fram the depths of political despair to the proudest of living: 
positions. Right or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, 
at sad _generous character, great weight and ‘station in the country, which 
the adever'placed at his disposal. “They had been not only his followers*~ 
nif tends; had joined in the same pastimes, drank from the same cup, and, 
in the pleasantness of private life, had often forgotten together the cares and 
strife of politics. He“nust nave felt somethirg of this while the Manners, the 
Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes, passed beforethim. 
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= 

We have now finished’ our account of the relations of Sir 
Robert Peel dnd Mr. Disraeli. 

We have had to deal with two different periods, the period 
when Mr. Désraeli was at peace, and the period when Mr. . 
Disracli was at war with Sir Robert Peel.~ 

We have shown that as long as.Mr. Disraeli had anything 
to hope from Sir Robert Peel, he poured upot him the most 
abject flattery > that whether writingin newspapers, or in works 
of fiction, whether speaking on the hustings orin the House.of 
Commons, Mr. Disraeli was never tired of sounding the praises 
of Peel, and professing his own devotion:to him. ; 

On the other hand, we have seen that Mr. Disraeli, wien he‘ 





And those country gentlemen, “ those gentlemen of'England,” of whom, but | 
five. years ago, thé very’same was building ringing with his pride of being the 
leader—if his heart were hardened to Sir Charles Birrell, Sir William Jolliffe, is 
Sir Charles Knightly, Sir John Trollope, SirEdward Rrrison, Sir John Tyrrell, 
he surely must have had a‘ pang wher his: eye yested on Sir John Yarde 
Buller, his choice and pattern cowntry gengleman, whoth he had himself 
selected and invited-but six years back to move a vote of want of confidence 
in the Whig Government, in order, against the fécling of the.court, to install 
Sir Robert Peet im their stead. They tooped oft? alt (Re men of metal, and 
Jarge-acred squires, whose spirit he had so often quitkened, and wise council 
he had so often solicited in his fine Coftservativé speeches in ~Whitehall 
Gardens: Mr, Bankes, with 9 Parliamentary name of twd" centuries, and 
Mr. Christopher from that broad Lincolnshire which Protection hadreated ; 
and the Mileses and Henleys were there; and the Duncombes, the Liddells 
were there, and the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. 
Buck; and Wiltshire, the pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr, Néwdegate 
was there, whom Sir Robert had himself reeommended to the confidens aed 
“Saclectors of Warrickshire, as one of whom he had the highest Spe ad 
Mr. Alderman Thompson was there, who, also through Sir Robert’s sele.a’n. 
had seconded the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But 
the list is too long, or good ngmes remain behiad.”—a Life of Bentinck,” 
298-3a0. 
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had lost ali hope from Peel, was as lavish in abuse as he had 
been formerly in praise. In the session just described, we 
have seen this system of attack reaching its climax, ahd 
receiving its reward. The reader has now all the material 
complete_for forming a fudgment of the motives ahd conduct 
of the opposition to Sir Robert Peel, which Lord George 
Bentinck and Ms. Disraeli led. We believe wg are justified in 
saying that never was any opposition to any minister conducted 
with less scruple. We have shown, we think, that no trick 
was deemed too low for use, that personal vituperation was 
employed.te an extent. that nothing could justify, and that 
vile charges were made against the minister without any 
foundation and urged without any decency. 

And, again, we ask the reader not to forget the great central 
fact of this controversy: that Sir Robert Peel endyred all these 
attacks in a right cause. As we said before, events have 
realized his predictions. A potato blight did occur in Ireland; 
thousands did die of starvation; and: the -répeal of the 
Corn Laws has fnade enormous ddditions to the welfare and 
“happiness of the English people. 

' Let the reader remember also that we have proved, on the 
evidence gf facts, and of, we believe, unanswerable arguments, 
—also onathe evidence of rivals—that Sir RoBert Peek was 
justified in conferring this great blessing of-Free Trade on 
the counry. ‘ 

And, t erefore, we sayin all this contravenes, justice, 
truth, the welfare of the people were arrayed on the side of Sir 

“Rabe t Peel; and ‘injustice, falsehood, and the greed of the 
few. ie side of Mr. Disraeli. 

I4t us not be carried away by.the fact that, in a personal 
sense, Sir Robert Peel forthe moment failed, and Mr. Disraeli 
for the moment succeeded. Let not our judgment be warped 
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by the fact that Mr. Disraeli helped to break up a great party, 
snd to overthrow an all-powerful minister; nor by the fact 
that he played a great game with great skill. 

. Mr. Disraéli did play for high stakes: and Mr. Disraeli 
played well! But we have shown the mtives with which he 
‘entered on the game. The sublimity of the stakes cannot exalt 
the meanness of his passions. 
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Page 1.—“ Confirm the idea of mediocrity, if. not mere 
« shallowness,” St. 


On re-reading this passage, we feel bound to plead guilty to not having 
fully explained our meaning. We have spoken only of Lord John Russell’s 
appearance when in repose. We should have added that it was altogether 
different when he rose to speak. His eye then brightened, and his’ whole 
appearance became dignified. We extract from Mr. G. H, Francis a graphic 
description of Lord John’s bearing when he addressed the House of Commons: 
4 In a few moments he takes off his hat and rises from his seat, advancing to 
the table.to speak. Now, for the first time, you see something that pre- 
potseses. His head though small, is fincly shaped; it isya highly intellectual 
head,-and the brow is wide and deep, The face, broad and firm set, sphynx- 
like in shape, is not of faultless outline, but it is strongly marked with 

haracter. At thoughtful repose, slightly tinged with melancholy, pervades it, 
The features are sharply defined ; they lock more so in the extreme paletess 
of the complexion—a paleness, not of ill-health, but of refined breeding. The 
mouth is wile, but finely shaped ; surrounded with a marked line, as. though 
it were ofter made the vehicle of expression, while the lips are firmly com- 
pressed as from habitual thought. The eye is quick and@ntelligent, the nose 
stratght ard decided, the eyebrows dark and well-arched, and the whole face, 
which seens smaller still than it is from the absence of whiskers, is sur- 
mounted by dark and scanty hair, which leaves disclosed the whole depth of 
an ample and intellectual forehead, A moment more, and you are sttuck 
ih tie proportions, though small, of his frame—his attitude is erect, his 
ches. Jo-«4ed, You begin to perceive that a little man ne~d not of necessil 
be pznificant. There is a presence upon him, a firm compactness ut 
outline, a self-possessed manner, a consciousness cf latent strength, that lead. 
you to abandon your unfavourgble view of his physical attributes, and to hope 
much fiom his moral «nu intelectual qualities.” He speaks; and fora time 
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your disappointment returns. You have seén him*make one step forward to 
“the table, look all round the House, and then make a step back again into 
his old place ; then with his right arm stretched partly out, and his face half 
turned io his-supporters, he begins. His voice is feeble in quality, and 
“monotonous, It is thin, and there is a twang upon it which smacks of 
aristocratic affectation; Sut it is distinct. He is, perhaps, about* to answer 
some speech, or altack some measure, of Sir Robert Peel. He goes on in 
level strain, uttering a few of the most obvious commonplaces of apology or 
deprecation, till the idea of mediocrity grows irresistibly upon ySur mind, 
Yet the House seem to listen anxiously, they would not do so if they did not 
know their man. Wait a little. A cheer comes from around him; it bears 
in it the effeminate Jaugh of Mr. Ward, the deep bassoon note of Mr, War- 
burton, the shrill scream of Mr. Sheil, thé Joud hearty shout of Mr. Wakley, 
and the delighted chorus of the radical manufacturers, Nay even on the 
opposite side the ‘point’ has not been without its effect, as many a suppressed 
titter'téstifies. All the level commonplace, it seems, was but the stringing of 
the bow; at the moment when least expected, the cool, prepared marksman 
has shot his arrow of keen and polished sarcasm at Sir Robert Peel, whom it 
has fleshed, if not transfixed. You follow the speaker a little longer, now 
fairly interested in him, even though opposed to his opinions, ana you find 
that he has more of those arrows in his quiver. And then he proceeds, 
during a specch of perhaps an hour and a half, developing those character, 
istics of his mind which we have described in detail; now earning approval 
hy his enlarged and statesmanlike views, now lowering himself to the 
level of the various prejudices of his party; alternately compelling respect 
and admiration, or provoking something like contempt ; now rousing his own 
side to cheers against their opponents, and now stimulating tho opponents 
to laugh at or suspect their own Ieaders ; but always exhibitingspower, self- 
Possession, tact, skl, parliamentary and political knowledge, command of 
language, and felicity of diction, surpassed by but a few of the distinguished 
nicn of the day. Meanwhile you have lost sight of the defects of the speaker 
—defects of voice, manner, and action, which place him far below Sir 
Robert Peel, in the merely mechanical part of oratory, as his occasional 
elevation of thought and happy choice of language place him in these r 
above him. If yau had not been thus carried away, you wou! een 
speedily wearied by the drawling monotony of voice, the hesita, in 
delivery, the constant catching up and repetition of words and even portions 
of sentences; and you would have noticed that the only action used was a 
coystant stepping forwards fyam the bench td the “ble and back again, an 
*6y0 
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occasional thumping of the latter with the right hand, when“not rested per-, 
manently on it, a folding of the arms akimbo, or an action peculiar to this 
orator when he rests his left elbow on his right hand, while the left arm, 


raised perpendicularly, is held up as if in warning at his*opponents,”— 
Francis:  Orators of thevAge,” pp- 58-61. 


———$— 


“Page 2.—-“ Lord Stanley. . - Jounging indolently.” 


The free and easy, not to say insolent manner of the late Lord Derby in 

the House of Commons, gave general offence. Indeed, his manner appears 
to have been quite as intolerable as his tongue was virulent. The late Mr. 
John O'Connell in his “ Recollections,” writes :— Mr. Ronayne had many. 
capabilities to be a useful member of Parliament, had he entered it at an 
earlier age, or had brought with him a moderate degree of self: 
‘As it was, he made two or three exceedingly good speeches, and on more than 
one occasion did the House good service by calling no less a person than 
Lord Stanley to order. To a man of Ronayne’s excitable temperament, the 
nonchalance of the noble lord in lounging nearly at full length along the 
Treasury bench, putting his feet upon the table, and indulging in other 
elegant Yankeeisms of various kinds during the debates, was quite intolerable ; 
and he protested against it with such energy, as to ensure at least temporary 
good behaviour on the part of the offender."—“ Recollections and Ex- 
periences during a Parliamentary carccr from 1833-1843,” by John O'Connell, 
Esq. M.P. (I. 242-3) 


Page 23. A name never borne beforeor since.” 


A Mr, Benjamin Disraell carried on business as a money-lender and lottery> 
office keeper, during the earlier part of this century in Dublin, and is buried, 
in that city, We have seen it stated that this gentleman was an uncle of the” 

_ pres"nt Premier. 


Page 63.-—“‘ Vivian Grey’ was a great success.” 


Geveral keys have heen published of « Vivian Grey.” The two following 
may be read with some interest ;— 
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Characters ix the third, fourth, and fiflt vols. of “ Vivian Grey.” 


Disguised Names. 


Vivian Grey... ies _ 
Aady Madeline Trevor 
Violet Fane... - 
Marquis de la Tabatidre | 
The Russian Archduke 
Mr, Sherborne ... : 
Baron von Koningstein 
Chevalier de Bocuffleurs 
Prince Salvinski ae ieee 
Mr, Fitzloom 

Mr, St. Ledger ... 





Mr. St.John... 

Prince of Little Lilliput 

Grand Duke of Reisenburg 
Beckendorff eee ey 
Madam Carolina ey ae 
The Baroness .., oe 

Mr. Sivers ane 


The principal writer in » “ Attac ck a 


Review” 
Professor Sky Rocket .. 
Julius Von Aslingen ... 
Philr, of the Villa Pliniana 
Attack all Review 
Dr, Spittergen ... 0 ~ oe 
Praise all Review eee on 
Melinda ... ow ee 





“Count Von Schnopecr 
Von Chronicle ... 


, Count Eberstein 


Real Names, 
The Author 
Lady C. C—Il 
The Hor Miss F- 
Lord P—m : 
Prince Es—h—y 
Mr. D'Is—i, senior 
Lord ( 
M. B—a 
Sir R. & P, 
Sir R, P~i 
Mr. D—s late of Christ Church, 
Oxford 
Sir E, J—y of ditto 
Prince of S— C—g 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar 
Metternich 
Lady H—ll—d 
Her late R. H. the Princess A~a 
The Jate Mr. G—d 


Mr. R. S—y 

Col, T—r—s. 

Brummel 

Sir W. G—Il 

Quarterly Review 

Ab—n—thy 

Edinburgh Review 

Miss D—n, daughter e the late 
celebrated D. D—n 

Duke of W—n 

M. de Sismondi, Author of “fulia 
Severa” 

Hon. Capt. K— 





* One mixed up in a late disgraceful gambling transaction, whose initial will 


notbe given. 
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Disguised Names. 


Lord Amelius Fitzjudge Betenehy 


Count Von Trvmpenen Acs 
Mr. St. George .. sae ee 
Little Linty . eae 
Speen ae ee 
Brinkel ~.. i 


Real Names.~ 


Lord B—g—h | 
M—s of L—d—y 
Mr. A— 

Mr. B-tt—n 
Lieut. W—r 

M. S—n 


“Key to Vivian Grey.” Tenth edition. Published by William Marsh,’ 


1827, Pp. 21-2. 


The following Key to the first two volumes is reprinted from the “Star 
Chamber” of the 24th May, 1826, 


Marquis of Carabas 4. we 

Mr. Foaming Fudge ... 

Mr, Charlatan Gas... on 
‘ Colonel Delmington .., on 

Lord Past Century. we 

Mr. Liberal Principles - 

Lord Athamora ,.. 

Emest Clay... 

The Duke of Waterloo 

Prince Hungary ee: an 

Mrs. Million, ses as 

Stapylton Toad sae eee 

Mr Parthenopex Puff ... 

Lord Prima Donna 

Mr, Hargrave... oo 

Marchiongss of ‘Almacks ae 

Liberal Snake ... ane 

Sir Christopher Mowbray see 


Lady Loubtful . ae wee 
Prince Xtmnpqrtoskbw ses 
Mrs, Felix Lorraine... aoe 
_ Frederick Cleveland... aoe 
Stanislaus Hoax one on 
Marquis of Grandgéut Peer 


Mr, Stucco ase ase ae 
Captain Tropic ... ws one 


Marquis of C— 
Mr, B—g—m 
Right Hon. G, C——g 
Col. L—n 

Earl of E—n 

Mr. H—n 

Lord P— 

S—r G—, Esq. 
Duke of W—~ 
Prince E— 

Mrs, C— 

J— P—, Esq., M.P. 
Mr, S— R— 

Lord William L— 
Mr. S—, M.P. 
Marchioness of L—y 
Mr. McC-ah 

S& T. W—, Bart, 
Lady B— 

Prince G—t—f 
Lady C—L— 

R. A—, Esq. 

T— H—k, Esq. 
Marquis of H--d 
Mr. N— 

Captain C—e 
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Disguised Names, Real Namet. 
Lord Ocear“ille Lord C—e 
Mr. Justice Prose. Mil Justice P— 
“iacity Dull... H. T—, Esq. 
Lady Soprano .., Lady B— 
Mrs. Delmont .-. Lady C— 
Ruke of Juggernaut Duke of N— 
Vivida Vis - J. W, C—, Esq. 
“Lord Lowersdale Lord L— 
Antillas ... is or tee we Cc. E—, Esq. 


Colonial Bother'em ee R. W. H—, Esq. 
Lord Manfred ; «Lord D— 
The Misses Otranto oo a Misses B— 





“Key to Vivian Grey,” pp. 24—5. 


Page 64.—/¢ was a constituency of the good old kind.” 


From ‘Notitia Parliamentaria: or, a History of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs of England and Wales,” by Browne Willis (second edition, 
1730), we have gleaned some interesting facts with regard to the history 
of the borough of Wycombe, In the first place it was for upwards of 300 
years the only borough in Buckinghamshire which returned a member to 
Parliament (1. 111.) As has been said in the text the election was vested in 
the corporation, The authority from which we have just quoted thus des- 
cribes that body :—* The right of electing representatives in Parliament for 
this borough is vested in the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgesses, being 
Freemen inhabiting the borough; to which number the corporation,have also 
thought fit to add several persons not inhabiting the same by constituting 
them Honorary Freemen or Burgesses, whose number being uncertain is there- 
fore omitted,” (I. 113). Oldfieid, in his “Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” (III. 80-1) contends that the word “« burgeftes ” to 
whom the right of voting belonged, ought to have been taken to mean all the 
fahabitants of a town; and states that formerly the word was so understood, 
the claims of the corporation to elect the members being a usurpation. The 
same writer says jhe corporation consisted of a mayor, recorder, two" 
“batts, twelve aldermen. a town clerk, and an indefinite number of 
burgesses. Altogether the number of voters was fifty, (III- 85) 
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Page 64.—“IVycombe has also the honour of being the jirst consi 
tuemy which returned a Quaker to Parliament.” 


The discovery of the Christian name of the Quaker representative ot 
‘Wycombe was not made till afler many days of research. In some of the 
authorities—as noticed in the text—the name is given as John Archdale, in 
others ag-Thomas Archdule. We learn from Willis’s “Notitia Par> 
liamentaria” (I. 118.), that both a John anda ‘Thomas were returned for, 
Wycombe in 1698. John Archdale was returned in the first instance: but 
“refusing to take the vaths, being a Quaker,” Thomas Archdale was elected in 
his place, 


Page 79. “He did not pass over in silence the attacks of the 
¥ vivacious journalist.” “ 


an the Bucks Herald (July 14, 1832) a letter appeared in reply to the 
Strictures of the Bucks Gazette, from which we extract a few passages :— 

“Wycompe Exection,—Zo the Editor of the Bucks Heratd.—SiR,— 
The solemn mockery of an election, decided in a manner which the 
existing law declares to be corrupt and abominable, having ended, and the 
mighty and immortal majority of four resident voters having, as the result 
of Government and other undue influence, succeeded in returning Colonel 
Grey, it might perhaps have been expected that after the gallant colonel 
had broken the hearts of our dandies by the inimitable gracefulness of his 
manners, and kindled a flame in the bosoms of our belles by the witchery of 
his smiles, as he rode triumphantly through the strects—I say, when all this 
had peacefully ended, and when the froth of the man of Szoipes had evapo- 
rated, the learned seconder of the great wnattached, had happily recovered 
from his atarming attack of cacoethes loquendi, that peace would have resumed 
her sway over the good town of Wycombe“ ghat meaty mouths grown husky 
by incervant vociferations, and the tongues of callers b/unted by much brawl- 
ing, wourd have been stilled, that a sea? might have been placed upon the oval 
aperture of the wrlettered man of letters, and silence descended once moreto 
wave her leaden sceptre over even the garrulous precincts of Magpie Corner. 
But not so—the Constituents willed otherwise. Sir,—Amongst the multifarious 
sects to which that great political event, facetiously cal*:d the Reformation, 
has given birth, there is one well described bya popular poet, in the following 
stanzas :— 
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~“ «A robef seeming truth andtrust, “A mask that like the gorget proud, 


Hides crafty observation ; Dr: varying on the pigeon; 
~And secret hang$ with poison'’d crust, And for a mantle large and broad, 
The dirk of defamation. They wrap ‘em in Religion,’ 


“This sectagian rabble, though concentrating the malignity of all the rest, 
has hitherto possessed an impunity in its insignificance, tending, by the 
outrageous absurdity of its.ccremonies and the forma? apishness of its manners, 
“rather to excite laughter than to produce hostility. . . . . Basing an 
affected humility upon pride, and a feigned benevolence upon the most sordid 
and grasping avarice, ‘behold the long-faced and snuffling crew’ rising from 
their pantomimic fooleries with the brand of discord ill concealed beneath 
the garb of sanctity—now preaching the necessity of non-interference in 
politics, and anon brawling at elections—deprecat*ng war, and patronizing 
‘soldiers !— mounting their queer bodies -on stilts to put forth paw-paw 
harangues on the cecp damnation of three-water grog, and inciting the 
electors to drunkenness—harassing the Government, and wearying the people 
with eternal petitions, filled with the most atrocious misrepresentations of 
negro suffering, and illustrating their fine feelings by inventing the Zread Afill ! 
heey se . Sir, excited doubtless by this lugubrious fry, a hireling scribe, 
«the man who does the dirty,’ for that singularly talented hebdomedary, The 
Luchs Gazette. . . . has undertaken to keep alive the flames of discord 
in Wycombe, . . . . . But a word with this sapient editor. What 
devil of indiscretion possessed you to. . , . provoke a personal com- 
parison of the candidates ? Or were you conscious of the fact, and presumed 
. accordingly, that there is not among Mr, Disracli’s friends a man base enough, 
however wide the scope, or inviting the opportunity, to retort your Billings- 
gate and senseless personalities upon Colonel Grey? That your employers, 
Mr, Editor of 7he Bucks Gazette—fellows who, had they been cgnsulted at 
the Creation, would have preferred a drab-coloured world to one of beauty, 
and who are incessantly abusing Nature for not having dressed her rainbows 
and her flowers in sad suits of sober brown—should make the cut and colons 
of a man's coat a standard by which to estimate his moral worth, is not 
sysprising; nor does it at all astonish me that you, whose intercourse with 
gentlemen is necessarily circumscribed, should be ignorant of the fact that 
ruffles are no uncommon, certainly no inelegant appendages to the dress of a 
man admissible to good society. Of the ‘laced bosom’ and ‘pink lining,’ 
if were addressing a gentleman, I should say that, when his hopeful charge 
was made, he was /ying under a mistake ; but to a hircling libeller, who earns 
his dirty bread by abusing his betters, and whose prostitute pen is at the ser- 
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vice of any wretch who can purchase its ribaldry—to him, I say, he was ing 
for the very love of falsehood. “To be serious, have the men of Wycombe 
freed themselves from the incubus of aristocratic domination and borough- 
mongering cupidity, or is it only in exchange for the infinitely more con- 
temptible thraldom of heartless psalm singers and canting dyivellers? Men 
of Wycombe, behold in Mr. Disraeli the efficient champion of your righteous 
cause! Ic concinsion, allow me to ask you, Did-you ever behold a more 
magnificent, a more spirit-stirring spectacle, than that presented on the hust- 
ings during the late election? A youth standing alone, unsupported by the 
aid of an? man of equal rank, pouring forth, without the Jeast study or hesi- 
tation, a flood of admirable eloquence, and literally giobetting up his 
opponents, until the oldest among the old stagers of political intrigue shrunk 
into comparative nothingness, and would have given worlds, or what is more 
to him, scrip, stock, dividends, all, all, to hide his diminished head even in a 
rat's hole, Trusting that the ‘ Adonis of the sable cheek’ will again give us 
an opportunity to test his qualifications with those of a sucking saint. I 
am, etc,” 

This letter is signed “A Ten Pounder.” We don't think there is much 
difficulty in guessing who the “Ten Pounder” was, The bitterness of the’ 
attack on Quakers is explained by the fact that the Bucks Gasette was the 
organ of the Wycombe Quakers, if not owned by one of the sect. 





Page 83.—" An unknown youth... the very young brother of 
a very inexperienced minister.” 
This was Mr, T. B. Hobhouse, whose death took place recently. He was 


the brothas of Sir J. Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) the friend of 
Byron, whg was then Secretary for War. 





Page 85 r= Many passages of which read alinost as if they had been 
delivered.” 


Compare the following extracts, for example, from Mr, Disraeli’s celebrated 
speech at Edinburgh, after he had carried Household Suffrage. 

«Why, my Lords and Gentlemen, the question of Parliamentary reforms, if 
we are to go to the origin of the question, since the constitution of this 
country was settled upon its present basis, was purely and entirely a Tory 
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question. ‘The question of Parliamentary reform was first introduced to 
+public note by the great statesmen who flourished at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Why yeu had then motions for shorter Parliaments— 
“motions for extending the suffrage far beyond the settlement of this year, 
You had motions brought forward even for secret voting, and that by men 
who, from their birth, their rank, their Possessions, and their eloquence, are 
‘second to few great statesmen that ever flourished in this country. Therefore 
I say that nothing can Ee more idle than this statement recently brought 
forward, that we have invaded a land upon which we had no right to enter— 
that they, our political Opponents, had a vested interest in this question of 
the representation of the people; that for seventy years they have been toiling 
in order to confer the boon of Household Suffrage upon the people of England, 
and that we have come forward in a manner most unauthorized, at the last 
moment, and are claiming a reputation for a result to which we ar? not 
entitled, I can only say for myself, that from the time I ever presumed at 
the request of my friends to take any lead in public affairs, I have never 
omitted any opportunity of claiming, whenever this question was brought 
forward, the right of the Tory party to deal with it, deeming historically we 
had as good and a better right than our opponents, but that totally irrespec- 
tive of these considerations it was a fatal position that one of the great 
constitutional parties of England should commence their programme by the 
admission, that upon the most vital and interesting of public questions, they 
were to be considered to be debarred from ever interfering. Well, then, I 
think, my Lords and Gentlemen, it must be agreed, notwithstanding the 
speech which has recently been delivered in the City of Edinburgh, that the 
question of Parliamentary reform was a question free to the Tory party to deal 
with it if they deemed Proper. I put it first upon the abstract Political 
ground; secondly, if necessary—it is not necessary—I vindicate it upon, 
historical facts so tetally opposed to that perverted statement which recently 
has been made in this.city.” Speech at the Banquet in the Corn Exch.nge, 
Edinburgh, October 29th, 18672 ° 





Page 87.—" How I advocate that Sir William Wyndham, the 
Lory champion.” 


My, Disraeli’s admiration for Wyndham and Bolingbroke, possibly derived 
from his father, is expressed scores of times, as will be seen in the course of 
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- his literary and political life. Ie will also be seen that he succeeded in. 
impressing this feeling on one of his young England followers, Sce pp. 358 
—362, 








Page 9z.—‘The fact was he (Aly. Disraeli) did not mount the 
Whig cockade.” 


Some readers have formed what appears to us an erroneous inference from 
such passages as this in Mr. Disraeti’s speeches at the second Wycombe 
Election, It has been inferred that Mr. Disraeli, by so violently attacking the 
Whigs, gave fair warning that he was a Tory. One reader of our narrative— 
an admirer of Mr, Disrgvli and a Conservative—declared, we have been 
informed, that after he had perused this Portion of the book, he was more 
than ever convinced of Mr, Disracli’s life-long consistency. Even a friendly 
critic in the Examiner remarks :—“The extent of Mr. Disraeli's early 
Radicalism is no longer left to vague statement. . . . At the same 
time it is to be observed, as in some degree preserving Mr, Disraeli’s political 
consistency, that he avowed himself a determined Opponent of the Whigs, 
and tried to carry the seat by a combination of the Radicals of the borough 
with the Tories.” (Examiner, October 28, 1876). Now our contention is that 
Mr, Disraeli sought election at this second contest in Wycombe distinctly as a 
Radical ; and that his abuse of the Whigs must not be taken as proof, that 
he stood as a Tory; that, on the contrary, it is the most convincing proof that 
he stood as a Radical, ‘And we give below what we consider overwhelming 
proofs of the correctness of this view, First, it is plain that abuse 
of the Whigs must be differently interpreted according to the person 
who uttersit. Mr. Newdegate, M.P., and Mr, Fawcett, M.P., have 
both abused the Whigs: but everybody sees thaf the abuse pro- 
ceeded from different motives. In the Tory, its meant hatred of 
all Liberal ideas ; in the Radical, it meaft an attachment to Liberal 
ideas of more than ordinary ardour. The very language which proves 
the Toryism of one man, proves thé Liberalism of another. Whea 
we endeavour, then, to discover what is the true intrepretation to” 
be put on Mr. Disraeli’s opposition to the Whigs, we have previously 
todiscover whether he spoke as a Radical or as a Tory. -The feelings, with 
which the ministry of Earl Grey was regarded in 1832, are matters of histofy, 
Every one acquainted with that period of English history knows that the 
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Government was viewed at that period almost with contempt by its enemies, 
and with Gistryst by its friends. All kind o> abuse was lavished on the head 
of the ministry: some of it not undeserved. One charge in particular was 
constantly brought against Earl Grey. He was accused of being a thorough 
aristocrat, although he was the leader of the popular party; and the hauteur 
of his demeanour, as well as his public utterances, gave some grounds for the 
charge. This objection »vas obviously a Radical objection, for Tories could 
not find it a fault in a Peer, that he was a lover of the aristocracy, Now, the 
reader will remember that over and over again, Mr. Disraeli takes up this 
Radical cry against Lord Grey. He spoke of himself, at the firrt election, 
as ‘sprung from the people, and as having ‘none of the blood of the 
Plantagenets or Tudors in his veins’” (p. 76}. The secret,” said he, at 
the second Wycombe election, “of the enmity of fae Whigs to himself, was 
that he was not nobly born” (p. gr). “ Although supported,” he writes in 
his Marylebone address of 1834, “by neither of the aristocratic parties, I 
appeal, &c.” (p. 95). Is not this abuse of the Whigs the abuse that would 
come from a Radical, and not froma Tory. We have said that abuse of 
Lord Grey was very common in the mouths of Radicals in the year 
1832. Mr. Disraeli went down to Wycombe with letters of introduction 
from O’Connell and Joseph Hume. Let us see how Mr. Disraeli's 
Sponsors speak of Lord Grey and the Whigs in this same year 1832, 
In the meantime, brother Reformers,” writes Daniel O'Connell, * recollect, 
I beseech you, the ferocity with which this Whig administration treats the 
people of Ireland, . . . The Anglesea Government (Lord Anglesea was 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland appointed by Lord Grey) in Ireland has 
instituted more prosecutions than any other government this unfortunate 
country ever endured. . . . . The Whigs in Ireland have carried on 
and are carrying on, more prosecutions against the press thay any Tory 
administration whitsoever—and, to my mind, there cannot be a greater proof 
of the folly and oprression of any administration than the multiplication of 
Prosecutions of the press. . . . . More human blood has been shed in 
Treland in the year and a half of Lord Anglesea's government iffan during 
the last twenty years of the Tory Administration, ‘ The distingnishing feature 
‘of the Anglesea Government is the frightful quantity of human blood that 
has been shed during that administration, It may indeed be designated as a 
history of bloods . . . . There was not so much Irish blood shed 
during the administration of Lord Strafford—and yet he justly expiated his 
crimes on the seaffold, . . . Reformers of Great Britain, I call for your 
assistance. Let the approaching elections teach Lord Grey that you will be 
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no parties to the insane and oppressive abuses of the Trish Administration* 


And here is another jadgment passed in this same year, 1832, by O’Connell 
on the Government of Lord Grey:—‘ From the insulting injustice of the 
present weak and wicked Administration, I appeal, not without hope, to your 
sense of cight and justice, Is it just that the people of Ireland should be 
insulted and trampled upo*, merely because the insanity of the wretched old 
man at the head of the Ministry developes itselt in childish hatred and 
maniac suspicions of the people of Ireland ? Ear! Grey has but two leading 
ideas in his mind: the first, that of procuring for his family and friends the 
greatest quantity of the public spoil ; no Minister had ever gne-twentieth, or 
even one-fiftieth of the number of relatives and connexions receiving public 
pay than he has; and noae ever existed less deserving of it,+he and his 
family are perfect inflictions on thg country. The second sentiment in ‘his 
mind is hostflity to the people of Ireland, evinced by every act of his 
‘Administration. Ireland was never so badly governed as during this Ministry, 
They have done everything to insult and injure all classes in the country. 
They have done nothing to satisfy any section of the people except a few, 
who, like the Plunkets, are gorged by public plunder. They have not one 
single friend in Ireland ; nay, even those whom they have enriched out of the 
public funds, avow their hatred and contempt for them in privatet.”” So much 
for O’Conuell—one of Mr. Disraeli’s sponsors. Now for Joseph Hume. The fol- 
lowing significant extract from a report ofa meeting, Thursday, February 2nd, 
1832, of the“ National Political Union >the Radical Association of the period 
—will sufliciently show his feelings towards the ministry of Lord Grey :— 

“ Reform Bill —Mr. D. Wakefield then moved his petition to the House 
of Commons urging Ministers to speed in carrying the Reform Bil. The 
petition professed confidence in Ministers’ intentions, but alluded pointedly 
to their apparent incapacity to carry their measure ang to their coquetry 
with the "faction who opposed them, The motion being seconded by 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Hume, M.P., objected to some of tie expresstons used in 
the peticon, although he perfectly agreed in the sentiments contained in it. 
It was clearly advisable to word it in suclka manner that it should be received. 
Now, if the House of Commons would not allow him (Mr, Hume) and Kis. 
friends to depreciate the Tories as a-faction, no petition containing such a 
description would be received, (bear hear.) Now what followed the speech 
of Mr. Hume is even more significant of the state of RaAical feeling towards. 





* Freeman's Journal, September 22th, 1832. 
_t Quoted by Mr. Ecrrang, 1845, Hansard, Third series, txxii., 1139-4 
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the Whig Ministry at this period. Let us premise that Sir Francis Burdett 
‘was the chairman of the meeting, Mr, Wakefield having agreed to the 
verbal alterations suggested, the Chairman protested against the whole spirit 
of the petition. It insinuated that the Ministers were imbeaile and 
incapable—was Lord Grey an imbecile? (yes, yeg!—no, no!) Infact he 
could not consent to pat the petition, and he left the chaft and the 
room, amidst loud greans. Mr. Hume having been unanimously voted 
to the chair, the petition was adopted with only two dissentient voices. 
Now this abuse of the Whigs by Mr, Disraeli’s sponsors is as violent, and more 
violent, than the abuse of the Whigs by Mr. Disracli himself, Yet who will 
infer from this that O’Connell or Hume were Tories? And if such an 
inference cannot be drawn in their case, how can it be drawn in the case of 
Mr. Disraeli? At the risk of appearing to labour this question—its great 
importance is some excuse for our prolixity—we will give a few extracts from 
the Radical press of the period. One of these we venture to say, reads almost 
like a paraphase of Mr. Disraeli’s addresses, except that it is superior in point 
of style and expression to anything Mr, Disraeli has produced. ‘ The Tory,’ 
says this Journal, ‘acts the part of 2 bold and dashing highwayman, the Whig 
takes that of the insinuating pickpocket. The people must ultimately come 
to the reasoning of the fable—Help yourselves, and Heaven will help you. 
They are beginning to discover this, and the Practice of another session will 
confirm them in the conviction of its truth. As the people become less 
disposed to be imposed upon, it will be found that the Whig and Tory 
aristocracy will Join their forces against the people, whom they will consider as 
their common enemy. It will therefore become necessary for the people to 
select as much as possible from their own ranks, good and wise men for 
‘members of Parliament, to counteract this evil influence. No doukt good and 
wise persons are to be found in all ranks, but as, unfortunately, thespossession 
of irresponsible powey has a tendency to debase the intellect and to harden 
the heart, the number of good men fitted for legislators must necessgyily be of 
smaller proportion amongst the titular aristocracy and theit dependents, than 
amongst those classes of society who, without being reduced to absolute 
“poverty, have been obliged to use exertions of their intellect to maintain them- 
selves in comfort, And it frequently happens, that those who are much occu- 
pied with the details of business, find more time and more energy for study than 
those who have no fixed or necessary occupation. Many names might, if 
necessary, be quoted in proof of this remark, Many of the hizh Tories, the 
most unjust in all public matters, may be, and no doubt are, very benevolent 
persons in their private capacity; but this can“hake “othing in their favour 
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as the depositaries of power. ‘They would give away charity, and not render 
justice ; and, be it remarked, that the necessity for charity has commonly beer. 
induced by their own previous injustice. By the effects of misgoverament 
they make a wretched people, and then give away soup, blankets, and coals 
in winter. It is the story of Robin Hood, who robbed the community of. 
hundred marks, and their gave five groats to a beggar by way of quieting 
his conscience, ‘The remark has frequently been made that the Tories were 
better landlords, as a body, than the Whigs. This is very possible, and 
may acceunt for their general popularity, while the people were not alive to 
their true interests. An ignorant man could understand the benefit of 
having an occasional shilling given to himself personally, but he did not see 
the robbery which was Committed upon the community at large. It was 
precisely the principle upon which Robin Hood gained his popularity ; 
. but that popularity only existed amongst the unprincipled part of the 
community, who hoped to be gainers by serving him. It-is true that he 
made war to some extent upon those who made war on others, and was 
therefore held to be a public champion, and so for a time the Tories 
persuaded the people of England to believe them, when they made war on 
Napoleon. But that cheat has been discovered, and the general distress 
brought on by the general system of robbery, has opened men’s eyes, As 
individuals, there will be no particular objection to the aristocracy when 
once the teeth and claws of the Joint body are drawn, But their titles 
are, {0 some cxtent, an objection, by turning the public attention 
from just objects of veneration to spurious ones. A Duke or an Earl 
Gets that respect as a man of title to which he would not be entitled 
as a man, and many who are obliged to show public deference, live in 
the exercise of secret hatred. Wisdom and virtue are the only legitimate 
objects Sor veneration ; and every thing which serves to tirn public attention 
into other channels is mischievous,’ "—(The ‘* Producing Man's Companion,” 
quoted in the Zxamzner, April 21, 1833.) “Compare with this article the 
followin’ passages in Mr. Disracli’s address. “I come forward wearing the 
badge of no party and the livery of no fiction, I scek your suffrages as an 
independent neighbour,” &e.—Address to Wycombe (see p. 83). “I shalt 
withhold my support from every Ministry which will not originate some great 
measure to ameliorate the condition of the lower orders.”-—({bid. see p. 84.) 
“Although supported by nether of the aristocratic parties.” —(Address to 
Marylebone, see p. 95.) Finally, let us give this extract from another Radical 
paper of the period :—“ Besides, Mr. Hume is a steady economist—he has 
never been a Whig—gnd hia strenuous and honest support of the Reform 
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Bill, as well as of the Ministry—its propounders,on several critical occasions— 
4; by no means to be taken as evidence of his adhesion to the Whigs and his 
adoption of their principles, Mr, Hume, like the people and their leaders 
nd friends throyghout the empire, supported the Grey Cabinet not because 
dt was composed of Whigs and Canningitcs, but because it framed the Reform 
Bill, and because he conceived, ‘and very properly eonceived, that until that 
‘great measure was achieved—which was to root out oligarchy—which was to 
give the people real power by making the House of Commons really the 
yepresentation of the public opinion of the empire, the interests of the coun- 
try required the Whigs to be effectually sustained. But when Reform was 
secure, Mr. Hume, like every other honest man in the empire, felt that in 
‘ future, the Cabinet must rest its pretensions to popular support upon its 
Mneasures, and not upon its political pretensions.”* 





Page 94.—“ He had received a requisition.” 


Mr. Disraeli not only received a requisition, but actually published so far 
back as this year, 1832, two addresses or one to the county, which he after- 
wards represented for so long a period. Here is the address, in which he 
announces the withdrawal of his candidature :—‘* To THE ELECTORS OF THE 
County of Bucks,—GENTLEMEN,—When I announced my intention to 
solicit your suffrages, for the honour of becoming your representative, it was 
in deference to the repeated requisition of a very numerous and respectable 
body of your constituency, and with the impression that no supporter of the 
Agricultural interests was inclined to advance. I have since learged that a 
gentleman, with whom it would be arrogance in me for a moment to place 
myself in cqmpetition> has been simultaneously induced to come forward. I, 
therefore, without hesitation, withdraw ™my pretensions and the tender of 
services, which I never could have been induced to offer had not IConceived 
that the extremity of the case, and thc urgency of the appeal authorized, even 
on my part, a readiness to assume the arduous duties of your representative. 
Thave the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obliged and faithful servant, 
B. DisRaELt. Aylesbury, 1 e’clock, December 13th."—Bucks Herald, Decem- 
her 15th, 1832. 








* Freeman's Journal, September 27, 1832. 
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Page 131.‘ Jn the Appendix,—another Report.” 


The following is the Report which appears in the Zaunton Courier, (April : 
22nd, 1835.) “B. D’Israeli advanced to address the electors who received 
him witi, vehement cheers, He observed that the Whigs” claimed great 
gtatitude fgr having given ~he Reform Bill; he‘felt himself entitled to some 
portion of that sentiment for giving the electors of Taunton the first poll 
under it, He had on several previous occasions addressed popular con- 
stituencies- but he never before had the gratification of appearing before so 
courteous a body of electors, or of encountering a more honourable opponent 
(cheers.) Whatever might be the result of the present proceedings, and he 
could not entertain any, hc trusted that he should not leave a single enemy 
behind him, and if he were to be beaten anywhere, he did not know a place 
where defeat would be attended with so much alleviation as in Taunton, 
From all persons, whether they agreed with him or not, he had experienced 
the most polite and hospitable reception, Mr. D'Israeli then adverted to an 
unfortunate expression he had used as to Mr. Labouchere having advanced 
to grasp the hand of the bloody traitor O’Connell. He never thought that 
this would have been literally contemplated. He had used the phrase figura- 
tively, and meant nothing more than to deprecate the unhallowed alliance with 
the Irish demagogue, the consequence of which must be destructive, The 
measures in progress for appeasing Ireland were of unsound and mischievous 
tendency, and the difficulty in the collection of tithes was not greater than 
twenty years ago was felt in England in the collection of rents. ‘How do 
you know that 2’ interposed one of the electors. ‘Because,’ said Mr, D’Israeli, 
“I have read and you have not,’ (laughter and applause.) Mr. D'Israeli con- 
tinued, and observed that he had been reminded of having written a novel. 
He believed that there was nothing disreputable in thats of which he had 
been the author, ‘ Vivian Grey’ had been read by hundreds of thousands im 
this country, and it had been translated isto every Europea languge. 
Nature mfht have endowed him to write a novel with no more reproach to 
himself than to the Crown for endowing his opponent with the office of 
Master of the Mint (laughter and cheers.) It was the only stain on the - 
escutcheon of Taunton, that it should have sanctioned the reflections against 
him made by anonymous writers in Zhe Sun an Morning Chronicle London 
papers, by circulating copies of their animadverSions. In these he had bean 
charged with having been a member of the Westminster Reform Club, but in 
fact he never was a member of any Reform Club whatever. He had been 
charged too with beingsuppl-d with the ‘sinews of war’ by she Conservative 
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Club, He denjed ever having been indebtec to any individual whatever for a 
single shilling on any occasion whatever. Mr. D'Israeli then entered onan 
explanation of the considerations which induced him, on his return from the 
Continent, to adopt his present political views and associates. Hg,contem- 
plated the preponderance of the Whigs with alarm, and deemed them an 
anti-national party, (Great uproar which lasted some minutes) He was 
thankful for the pause they had allowed him. The Tories at the period he 
alluded to were in despair, and it being his opinion and that of many of his friends 
that some effort should be thus made to throw a diflerent compleaion on the 
dark aspect of public affairs, he had thenceforth resolved to devote himself 
as he had done, in opposing the present men in power. Mr. D’Israeli 
expatiated on the demerits of the Whig administration, with which he said 
Lords Grey and Stanley were so disgusted that they retired frpm it, and con- 
eluded his address, which was loud'y cheered by his supporters, by assuring 
the electors of his firm conviction that notwithstanding the 500 or 600 
promises in Mr. Bunter’s pocket, he should certainly be their representative 
in Parliament (loud cheering.)” 





Page 165." Zo call O'Connell a publie beggar" 


We have sufficiently disposed in the text, we believe, of the taunts levelled 
against O'Connell for receiving a retaining fee from the Irish people, Every- 
body, who knew O’Connell, agrees in stating that, in pecuniary matters, he 
was one of the least grasping and most open-handed of men. eMoreover, a 
large portion of the revenue, which the Irish people bestowed. on him, he 
returned to the Itish people. “There never was any species,” writes 
O'Connell’ son (« Recollections and Experiences by John O’Conngll, M.P.,”” 
IL, 23-4) ‘‘of public contribution of which so much returned into the hands 
ef the public, as of the ‘ Tribute,’ or ‘O’Connell’s Rent,’ as was indifferently 
called the magnificent annual collection made by the people of Ireland to 
enable my father to fight their battles in Parliament. Even in ordinary years, 
large amounts wegt back in subscriptions of all kinds, religious and political, 
Wt in years of general elections, considerably more than one-half was 
disbursed in the expenses of the elections and election petitions, of which he 
undertook the burthen ?” And this, although O'Connell was the father of 
a large family. 
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Page 195.—“ Zhat the Cengeance of the Christian God, &.” 


In 1845, a Bill was introduced to enable Jews to become members of 
Municipal Councils. Let us give a few extracts from the speeghes of members 
of Mr, Disraeli’s “Tory or National party,’? on this question :—“ Mr. Cy 
Bruce said the measure w%s one fo sweep away the gational recognition of our 
God and Father the Lord Fesus Christ ; it was a reckless proceeding pregnant 
with danger to the best interests of the kingdom,.’* ‘Sir Robert H. Inglis 
would ask the noble Lord whether these Jews, who regarded our blessed Lord 
as an impostor, were fit to come there and enact laws concerning the 
Church ?"t Mr. Plumpue said :—‘ Any man who had a sense, or at least a 
lively sense, of what ve all owe to the Divine author of Christianity, 
would be cautious how he gave his support to any measure not in 
strict accordance with its dictates; and he feared that if the House 
“countenanced this proposition, they would be forfeiting the favour 
of Almighty God. If we incurred that fatal penalty, where’ would be 
the strength, the security, or the lasting prosperity of this mation ?” t 
“Mr, Napier could only say, that having regard to the destiny which still 
appeared to hang over that nation—when he saw them, after the lapse of near 
2,000 years still visibly marked by the hand of the Almighty in testimony of 
their rejection of our Lord and Saviour—-he could not be a party to an act 
by which that House might be—he would not say denying—but at least dis- 
honouring Him, whom they rejected. He could not consent to a rational act 
which might yet bring down on the constitution of England shadows from 
Calvary."§ In 1853 a Bill was brought in to admit Jews to Parliament. Let 
us give two extracts from the utterances of Mr, Disraeli’s “ free and demo-~ 
cratic peerage ” :—‘ The Earl’of Winchelsea thought it would be a fearful act 
to declare in the face of Heaven that those who had comm#ted such a fearful 
act which God had so severely punished should forn, part of a Christian 
legislature.”| And next let us give the word of a member of the Bench of 
Bishops, “of the many popular elements of the House of Lords, the most 
democratic.’ The Bishop of Salisbury,*said:—* Whatever might be the 
religious character of the country at large, he, at least, could not forget that" 








* Hansard, April 15th, 1853. 

+ Lbid., February 24th, 1853. 

4 Jbid., July 17th, 1845. 

§ Zbid,, February 24th, 1853. 

|} 42d., Phird series, cxvi., 771-2. 
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there was a community essentially Christian i> its character ; that there was a 
“City, having foundations whose builder and maker was God, That community 
‘and that city was the Church of Cbrist, and it was with regard to the effect 
which this meas#re would produce upon the character of the Church of Christ, 
eas established in this country, that he now ventured to address a few words to 
their lordships, Their lordships were asked by theie votes to say that it was 
‘not unseemly to enact that those who blasphemed and denied the name of our 
Loril Jesus, should yet legislate for Him, pronounce upon His doctr.nes, and 
regulate His ordinance.”"* And the “free and democratic peerage “rejected 

the Bill, 


Page 215.—'* And, then, the Globe”, 


This is the full text of the review in the Globe, (December 25th 1835.) 
which gave origin to the controversy between it and Mr. Disraeli :—From the 
Globe, December 25, 1835 :—* Men may change, but principles never, is the 
axiom which Mr, Disraeli, junior, has lately undertaken to illustrate by his 
conduct and his pen. It may be within the recollection of a few of those by 
whom the actions of the eminent men of this nether world are observed, that 
not many moons ago, Mr. Disraeli professed himself to be an out-and- 
out democrat, and held radicalism as an almost perfect embodiment of the 
democratic principle—to Whiggism and Foryism alike abhorrent, Embued 
with these opinions, and influenced no doubt by patriotism of the purest 
water, the democrat beseeched Mr. O’Connell to permit him the ‘high 
honour ’—such was the phrasc—of becoming a ‘joint of his tail.” O'Connell, 
however, whose penetration and knowledge “of character at, least are 
undeniable, did not “relish the proposal so much as perhaps he ought to have 
done, and shook Disraeli off with such irreverent and undisguised contempt, 
that that cl@ver personage wat forced to the unavoidable conclusion that 
democracy, after all, did not lie in radicalism, but must be sought™for else- 
where. Now, in his hunt after the residence of the true principle, Mr. 
Disraeli has somehow or other stumbled upon Lord Lyndhurst. What he 
wants from the learned Ix-chancellor we do not take upon ourselves to say, 
But here is a letter of 200 pages, or thereabout, addressed to the noble lord 
forthe express purpose of proving, not merely that the author is still a 
thorough dem..crat, but that democracy is the genuine and essential principle of 








* Hansard, Third series, xi. 7758. 
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Toryism itself! Mr, Disraeli isa Tory ; Lord Lyndhurst is a Tory—and both 
are democrats, All Tories according to the pundit, are demccrats—the terms 
are synonymous, Disraeli seeking a seat in Parliament from O'Connell, and 
Disraeli suing for the favour of Lord Lyndhurst are identical—the democratic 
principts is the impelling power—nothing else. We do nof mean to assert, 
that Mr. Disraeli has ngt made out a good case against the Tories, or that 
their exertions in favour of the corrupt freemen, Were not sufficient proof of. 
the levelling principle. 

“We concede very willingly that the Tories are what he calls them— 
thoroughbred democrats friends of the order of the people who can he wost 
easily bribed. ‘Lhe lowest potwallapers of Taunton voted for Mr. Disiaeli, as 
they would vote for anybady with money, of his own or anybody else, to pay 
them handsomely for their trouble; but this is a meagre detinition of the true 
democracy of«Toryism, and we must resort to our author himself for a full 
“explanation, Here is what he says :—‘ Those very members of the Tory party 
who were loudest in upbraiding the Whig Reform Act,. as a democratic 
ineasure, were simultaneously and have ever since been urging and pru- 
secuting measures infinitely more democratic than that cunning oligarchical 
device. However irresistible may be the social power of the Tory party, 
their political power since 1831 has only been preserved and maintained bya 
series of democratic measures of the greatest importance and most compre- 
hensive character, No sooner was the passing of the Whig Reform Act 
inevitable, than the Tories introduced a clause into it which added many 
thousand members to the estate of the Commons. (This was the fifty 
pound tenant-at-will or serf clause), No sooner was the Whig Reform 
Act passed, and circumstances had proved that, with all their machina- 
tions, the oligarchy was not yet secure, than the Whigs, under the pre- 
tence of reforming the Corporations, attempted to compensate themselves for 
the democr@tic increase of the third estate through the Chandos clause, by the 
political destruction of all the freemen of England, (This is scarcely true : 
the rights of existing freemen were not touched.) But the Tories again 
stepped in To the rescue of the nation fro the oligarchy, and now preserved 
the rights of 80,000 members of the third estate. (The potwallapers and * 
paupers enjoy the benefit.) And, not content with adding many thousands 
to its numbers, and preserving 80,000, the Tories, ever since the passing of 
the Oligarchical Reform Act of the Whigs, have organizea societies through- 
out the country for the great democratic purpose of increasing, to the utmost 
possible extent, the numbers of the third estate of the realm. (This refers to 
bribery and Orange Clubs.) the clause of Lord Chandos, your Lordship's 
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triumphant defegce of the freemen of Er glar4, and the last registration, are 
Aree democratic movements, and quite in keeping with the original and 
general character of Toryism.’ One word more, and enough of Mr. Disraeli 
for to-day; but *here are more Jogical proofs of Tory democracy with which, 
‘Avhen opportunity serves, we may amuse ourselves, In the meantirfe, only 
,gonceive the horror of the CUMBERLANDS, and NEWCASTLES, and WINCHEL- 
si:AS, in discovering the horrid truth that they are Democrats. This revela- 
tion is bad enough from a friend and admirer, but what will the Tories think 
| of the folly of reminding them how Little is due to their party fe all the 
Dlessings the nation owes to the House of Brunswick and to the triumph of 
the Protestant faith, ‘The Whigs secured the Hanoverian Succession,’ 
Mr. Disraeli, ‘by a coup d'état, but when the nfition had recovered from 
its surprise, the rage of parties increased to a degree unprecedented in our 
history; and that formal and organized division of public men occurred which 
has ever since been observed in the world of politics. The dislike of the 
Tories to the new dynasty had, if possible, aggravated the conviction of the 
impolicy of recalling the old’ If Mr. Disraeli seriously expects the thanks 
of his party for these home-truths, he is not the younger, but the very 
youngest of his tribe. Never, certainly, was there there such a maladroit, 
and so we believe Lord Lyndhurst himself does not scruple to say.” 











ot 
Page 216.-~“ Omitting some pa sages.” 


‘The letter of Mr. Disraeli is embodied in the following article of the Gloée, 
Dec. 26, 1835. ‘* Wehave had the honour to receive a communication from Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli” which sets forth as follows: —‘S1R—My attention has 
this instant,been called to the leading article of your paper of y€sterday, in 
which you have made some statements respecting me, which are completely 
erroneaus.’ Mr. Disraeli then proceeds to state why he does mot use ‘a 
sgronger phrase,’ and condscends t8 say he believes we adopted our views of 
hhis acts and opinions ‘on hearsay,’ and did not ‘invent’ the grounds of our 
judgment. Assuredly we did not invent them ; but neither did we adopt our 
views about them,’ on hearsay.’ * Your assertions,’ proceeds Mr. Disraeli, 
«hat I applied to Mr. O'Connell to return me to Parliament, and that he 
treated that application with irreverent and undisguised contempt, are quite 
untrue. I never made any application to Mr. O'Connell to return me to 
Parliament, and the only tyne I ever met Mr.QsConng]!, which was in society 
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he treated me witna courtesy, which, Itrust, I returned. As yor-have fallen 
into such remarkable errors as %o facts, it is not surprising that you should be 
even less accurate as to opinions; Permit me to say that mine have never" 
changed. My letter to Lord Lynchurst, just published, to which you allude, 
contains the opinions with which I entered political life dour years ago ;' 
opinions which I adopted when the party I opposed appeared likely to enjoys 
power for*half a century ; opinions which, I hope, half a century hence I may 
still profess.~I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. DisRAELI.’ We echo very, 
cordially the hope of Mr. Disraeli that fifty years hence he ‘ may still profess’ 
opinions“of any sort. We would add the humble speculation: «May we be 
there tosee ? The compliments of the season and many happy returns of it 
tous both will then be pretty fully realized. Mr. Disraeli’s confidence in his 
longevity is, we trust, better founded than his reliance on his future consistency, 
if we may judge from the past. Of that past we must, we suppose, say a word 
or two more after his challenge, though we said our say of it months ago, 
without contradiction ; and our tenderness towards volatile insects disinclines 
usto break a butterfly on a wheel oftener than necessary, ‘ Fifty years hence,’ 
Mr. Disraeli and we shall, we trust, be better friends ; though, by the way, 
his sanguine prospects of attaining that period convinces us that he is as we 
supposed, not only the ‘younger’ but the ‘youngest’ of the Disraelis.? To 
this letter in the Globe Mr. Disraeli wrote the following reply in the Zines 
(Dec, 27, 1835) :— 

“ To the Editon of the Times. S1X,—The editor of the Globe, in his paper of 
Friday stated that I had applied to Mr, O'Connell to return me to Parliament 
as a joint of his tail, which is an utter falschood, and substantiated his 
assertion by a pretended quotation from my letter in inverted commas, 
which is a complete forgery. I called the attention of the editor of the 
Globe to Ahese circumstances in courteous language, and the editor of the 
Globe inserted my letter in his columns, suppressing the very paragraph 
which affected his credit. The editor of ghe Glo accused. of a false- 
hood, and convicted of a forgery, takes refuge in silly insolence, It 
tosses itschead with all the fluttering ipdignation and affected scom of an 
enraged and supercilious waiting-woman, It is the little Duke of Modenapf 
the press, and would rule Europe with its sceptre of straw, and declare a 
general war by the squeak of a penny trumpet. But its majestic stalk turns 
out to be only a waddle, and its awful menace a mere hiss. As for ¢ breaking 
butterfli-s on a wheel,’ this is the stock simile of the Globe, an image almost 
as original as the Phoenix, and which I have invariably observed in contro- 
versy is the last desperate resource of confuted common-place and irritated 
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dmbecility,* An anonymous writer should, at least, display power, When 
“Jupiter hurls a thunderbolt, it may be mercy in the god to veil his glory 
“with a cloud; but we can only view with feelings of contemptuous lenity the 
mischievous varlet who pelts us with mud as we are riding by, and then hides 
‘behind a dust-hete, ‘The editor of the Globe, I am assured, has adopted the 
rgreat Scipio Africanus for his illustrious model. It is to be hoped that his 
Latin is more complete than his English, and that he will not ¢enture to 
Brrest the attention of admiring senates in a jargon which felicitously com- 
dines the chatter of Downing-street with the bluster of the Strand.—I have 
the honour to remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, B. DisRAEv, Dec. 
26th, 1835.” The Globe on Dec. 28th, gave the following answer to this 
Jetter ;—* Mr. Disraeli, as our readers will see from the following letter, is 
rather rufiled at the slight effect which the honour of his autograph had on 
“our nerves last Saturday." [Then the ‘letter to the Times is quoted.] 
“We address our attention,” continues the Globe, “first to the last 
paragraph of this epistle, because it appears to be written with 
a personal intention, We remark in the first place, that no 
Member of Parliament who ever wrote a line in the Globe has been 
in the Jeast anxious to do se anonymously. «When Jupiter hurls a 
thunder-bolt,’ as Mr, Disraeli says, in such superfine language, ‘it may be 
mercy in the god to veil his glory in a cloud” It may be providence, too, 
in the thunderer of Printing-house-square, beside whom sits Mr. Disraeli, 
directing bis thunder against the Glode. We repeat what we have stated 
over and over again, when personal allusions have been hazarded as to the 
source of our articles, that no person known in parliamentary life, as 
Mr, Disraeli has tried to be so often, and to so little purpose, who may 
at any time have contributed to lighten our dullness, has ever done so 
without Lolding himself personally responsible for every line which came 
from his pen. Mr.” Disraeli should know well enough that in attacking 
members of Parliament for the editorship of this paper, he is attacking men 
who have nothing te do with it.” We cannot choose, too, but smile at this 
being done through the Times newspaper. In Nancy Burdetys letter 
to pis club through the same’channel, we presume is the precedent followed in 
this case. Heretofore when gentlemen wished to address cach other personally 
they seldom choose such ‘thundering’ media, We now come to Mr, 
Disraeli's charge on ourselves, which has swelled so alarmingly between 
Friday and Monday.” We are xow, according to Mr. Disraeli, accused of 
falsehood and convicted of forgery ’—(one would think that the minor charge 
night have been dropped as superfluous), On Saturday Mr. Disraeli only 
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accused us of adopting on‘ hearsay,’ statements respecting him ‘cor. 
pletely erroncous.’ Well! we published all he had to- say against our 
correctness; and did so in a leading article, in order to give his reply ful 
justice. We did not, to be sure, publish a paragraph of the Saturday's letter 
in which he charged us with pretending to quote from his recently published 
letter words which we never pretended to quote from that letter. We adverted> 
however, to the omitted paragraph, which was assuredly all the attention due 
toit, Here it is:—*I do not use a stronger phrase, as I willingly believe 
you haye adopted them (the erroneous statements) from hearsay, and that in 
spite ot the suspicious circumstance of your inverted commas, you have 
not invented them’ In adverting to his hesitating approach to impertinence, 
we simply assured Mr, Disraeli that we had neither invented or adopted on 
hearsay our statement of his past career and professions. We may perhaps 
tell him whence we derive “the phrase which we put in inverted. 
commas (and which, however, added nothing at all to the substance of our 
statements), when Mr, Disraeli tells us who was the other member of 
Parliament, to whom, as well as to Mr. O'Connell, he applied in 1831 to give 
him certificates to the electors of High Wycombe of his Radical principles. 
Mr. Disraeli denies, it seems, that he ever applied to Mr. O'Connell to return, 
him to Parliament. Now-let us sce what Mr. Disraeli actually did. The 
following is Mr. O'Connell’s account of the transaction, which, be it remem- 
pbered, Mr, Disraeli never ventured to contradict in any particular, On the 
contrary, he has carefully avoided so far as we have ever scen, any allusion to 
the Wycombe transaction, except in so far as attempting to show that his 
principles then as a Ranical, and at Taunton in 1834 a5 a Tory, were consis- 
tent and the same:—‘In the year 1831 or 1832, this Disracli had been 
candidate for the borough of Wycombe, which was then vacant. It appears 
that he o* some one of his name had wr itten two or three novels, dignified 
with thetitles, I believe, cf ¢ Curiosities of Literature.” He then professed 
Radical principles, and wrote to me as a Radical Reformer raquesting my 
support-and entreating me to give him a recommendatory letter to the electors 
of that KSrough whom he represented ag Liberals, and warmly attached to my 
principles. ‘This was my first introduction to Disraeli. Well, I believed he 
fellow on his word, and composed an epistle in his favour, which letter 
Disraeli took with him as a guarantee for his Radical principles, to the electors, 
He had it actually lithographed, printed and placarded- through the streets. 
Disraeli, however, was better known to the constituency of Wycornbe than to 
me, and was acordingly defeated, That was not my fault, He owed me at 
leact an act of civility which ought not to be repaid by the vilest calumny. 
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An closin g this much ado about nothing, we needs must admit we have been 
ia error and on rather a material point in our statements of Friday. It isreally 
tather difficult to remember all about Mr. Disracli. We had forgotten that 
O'Connell’s patronage of his Radicalism had gone so far, and that he had 
actuatly hooked afr, Disracli provisionally on to his tail, We have hattened 
to correct our error,” 


Pace 217.—“ J call this low nonsense.” ~ 


Here is Mr. Disraeli’s letter in full:— Zémes, December 31st, 1835.— Zo 
the Editor of the Times. S1r,—I have often observed that there are two 
kinds of nonsense—high nonsense and low nonsense, When a man makes 
solemn accusations which he cannot prove, quotes documents which are 
not in existence, affects a contempt which he cannot feel, and talks of 
‘breaking butterflies on a wheel,’ I call this high nonsense. When the 
game individual in the course of four and twenty hours, writhing under a 
castigation which he has himself provoked, and which he will never forget, 
utters at the same time half an apology and half a snivelling menace, and 

. crowns a rigmarole detail, which only proves hiseown capacity of reasoning, 
by a swaggering murmur of indifference worthy of Bobadil after a beating, 
J call this low nonsense, ‘The editor of the Globe is a consummate master 
of both specics of silliness, Whether the writer of the articles of the 
Globe be a member of Parliament, as is formally asserted every week by a 
journal of great circulation, and which has never been contradicted, or 
whether he be a poor devil who is paid for his libel by the line, is to me a matter 
of perfect indifference. ‘Lhe thing who concocts the meagre sentences, 
and drivels out the rkeumy rhetoric of the Glose, may in these q*eer times 
be a senator, or he may not; all I know is, if the Whigs canrst find a 
more puissar% champion to attach me than the one they have already employed, 
T pity them. Their state is more forlorn than ever I imagined. They are 
now in much the same situation asthe good lady Bellenden with “her well- 
atCoutred cavalier; at the first charge he proves after all to be only Goose 
Gibbie. I will not say, with Macbeth, that I shall fall by ‘none of woman 
born,’ but this I will declare, that the Whig Samson shall never silence 
me+by ‘the jaw f an ass.’ The editor of the G/ode talks of our 
united thunder; I cannot compliment him and all his members of Parliament 
even on a single flash of lightning. On Friday indeed, there was a sort of 
sparkish movement in his lucubrations, which faintly reminded me of the frisky 
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rilliancy of an expiring squib; but on Monday he was as flat an” as obscure 
gs an Essex marsh, unillunvined by the presence of even a single zgni¥ 
‘atuus. I did not enter into a controversy with the editor of the Globe 
sith the inglorious ambition of unhorsing a few Whig scribblers—these 
are is deed ‘small deer,’ but because I thought that shere was a fair 
chance of drawing our gobe-mouche into making a specific accusation, which 
T have long desired, and of ridding myself of thosa base inuendoes, and those 
cowardly surmises with which the most gallant cannot engage, and which thé 
most skjlfal cannot conquer, The editor of the Globe has realised my most 
sanguine expectations. Like all vulgar minds he mistook courtesy for 
apprehension, and flushed and bloated with the anticipated triumph of a dull 
bully, he permittee me by his base suppression to appeal to your ready sense 
of justice, and thus has afforded me ay opportunity of setting this question at 
rest for ever. It turns out that the sole authority of the Globe for its bold and 
detailed assertions is Mr. ©’Connell's speech at Dublin, which the editor 
declares that I have never answered. I thought my answer to Mr. O’Connell 
was sufficiently notorious ; I believe it is universally acknowledged, among 
all honest folks, that Mr, O'Connell, as is his custom, had the baseness first 
to libel me and then to skulk from the consequences of his calumny. How-~- 
ever, to put the Gfobe out of court on this head, I here declare that every letter 
of every syllable of the paragraph quoted in its columns from Mr. O’Connell’s 
specch is an unadulterated falsehood—from my novels which the de facto 
member for Aublin learnedly informs us are styled the ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ to his letter to me which was never written, and which he 
assures me was lithographed throughout Wycombe, I asserted in the 
Globe that I professed at this moment precisely the same political creed 
as on the hustings of Wycombe; I am prepared to prove this assertion, 
I was ¢dsent from England during the discussions on the Reform Bill: 
the Bill vas virtually, though not formally, passed when I returned to my 
country in the spring of 1832, Far from that scene oF discord and dissension, 
unconpected with ils parties, and untouched by its passions, viewing asa 
whole, y:hat all had witnessed only in, the fiery passage of its intense and 
alarming details, events have proved, with all humility be it spoken, that the 
opinion I formed of that measure on my arrival was more correct than the 
one commonly adopted. I found the nation in terror of a rampant democracy. 
I saw only an impending oligarchy, I found the Hous¢.of Commons packed, 
and the independence of the House of Lords announced as terminated. I 
recognised a repetition of the same oligarchical coups d'état from which we 
had escaped by a miracle little more than a century before; therefore I deter- 
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fined to the“atmost of my power to oppose the Whigs. Why, then, it may 
Ye asked, did I not join the Tories. Because I sound the Tories in a state of 
Agnorant stupefaction. The Whigs had assured them that they were annihi- 
Jated, and they believed them, They had not a single definite idea as to their 
position or their duties, or the character of their party. They were hinted 
ith a nervous apprehension of that great bugbear ‘the people,’ that bewil- 
dering title under which a miserable minority contrives to coerce and plunder a 
Nation. They were ignorant that the millions of that nation required to be 
aguided and encouraged, and that they were as that nation’s natural Jeaders 
‘ound to marshal and to enlighten them. The Tories trembled at a coming 
anarchy, What they had to apprehend was a rigid tyranny. They fancied 
themselves on the eve of a reign of terror when they were qhout to sink under 
the sovercignity of a Council of Ten. Even that illustrious man, who after con- 
quering the Peninsula ought to deem nothing impossible, announced that the 
King’s Government could not be carried on. The Tories in 1832 were 
avowedly no longer a practical party. They had no system and no object. 
They were passive and forlorn, They took their seats in the House of 
Commons after the Reform Act—as the Senate in the Forum when the city 
was entered by the Gauls—only to die. I did not require Mr, O'Connell's 
recommendation or that of anybody clse, for the sborough, the suffrages of 
‘whose electors I had the honour to solicit. My family resided in the neigh- 
bourhood. Istood alike on local influence and definitely avowed opinions, and I 
opposed the son of the Prime Minister. At the first meeting ef the electors 
I declared those views, which I have since taken every opportunity of express- 
ing, and which are fully detailed in my recent letter to Lord Lyndhurst, 
Opposition to the Whigs at all hazards, and the necessity of the Tories placing 
themselves at the head of the nation, were the two texts which T preached 
and to which I ever recurred ; the same doctrines are laid down in m2 address 
to the electors of Marylebone, The consequence of this address was thet all the 
‘Tories of the tewn and «i those voters who were not Whigs, but who from a 
confusion of ideas were called Radicals, offered me their support. Dd this 
gratifying result prove my incoysistency# I think I may assert it only pr&ved the 
justeess of my views, and the soundness of my arguments. If the Tories and 
Radicals of England had united, like the Tories and Radicals of Wycombe 
four years ago, the oligarchical party would long since have been crushed. 
lad not the Tories ana great partion of the Radicals united at the last general 
election, the oligarchy would not now have been held in check. Five years hence 
I trust there will not be a Radical in the country, for if 1 Radical mean, as 
it can only mean, one desirous of uprooting the instjjutions of the country, 
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is the exact defin®zion of a Whig. My opinions were specifically expressed in, 
my subsequent address to the “ectors, I believe, Sir, it has appeared in yout. 
columns. I called upon the electors to support me in a contest with that 
rapacious, tyrannical, and incgmpetent faction, hostile alice to the liberties of the 
subject, and the institutions of the country, And now, Sir, far Mr, O'Connell, 
Mr, O'Connell in 1832, was in a very different situation to Mr. O'Connell ir 
1835. ‘Phe Glule, which historically informs us that in 1832 I was to 
become a member of Mr, O'Connell's tail, forgets that, at that period, Mr. 
©’Connell had no tail, for this was previous to the first general clection after 
the RefSrm Act. Mr, O'Connell was not then an advocate for the dissolution 
of the empire, the destruction of the church,and the abolition of the House of 
Lords, His lips overflowed with patriotism, with almost Protestant devotion 
to the Establishment, and ulmost English admiration of the constititution, 
Our contest at Wycombe was avery warm one. Every vote was an object. 
‘A friend of mine interested in my success, knowing that I was supported by 
that portion of the constituticnts called Radicals, applied to Mr. O'Connell 
and Mr. Hume, with whom he was intimately acquainted, to know whether 
they had any influence in Wycombe, and requested them to exercise it in my 
favour, They had none, and they expressed their regret in letters to that 
gentleman, who forwarded.them to me at Wycombe, and my committee, 
consisting of so many Tories and Ra‘licals, printed them; this is the history 
f my connection with Mr. O'Connell. Even had it been in the power of 
Mr, O’Connelland Mr. Hume to have interposed in my favour at Wycombe, 
my political allegiance would not have been the expected consequence of their 
assistance, Those gentlemen would have aided me from the principles I 
professed and the measures I advocated in my address, and with a perfect 
acyuaintance of the political position L had assumed, They knew, at least one 
of them-athat I had declined a distinct recommendation to another consti. 
tuency, where my retugn would have been secure, because I avowed my 
resolution to enter the House of Commons ugshacklec; They “ere perfectly 
aware that the Tory party supported me in the borongh, because some members 
of the Mtnistry, panting and pale, had actually mocked them up one night 
and requested them to exert their influence against me on that score, sad 
they were well apprised that, if I was returned, I should offer a hostility, 
without ‘exception, to every measure proposed by the Government. The 
truth is that Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell already stood aloof from the 
Whigs ; and the least prescient might detect that they had already meditated 
that furious opposition, in which, in the course of a few months they had 
embarked. They were not anxious to sre the Whigs too strong. They would 
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net have refretted to witness the return of a member whos¢ hostility to the 

dministration was uncompromising, particu rly as they knew that I was 
:yeally independent, totally unconnected with the Tory party, and considered of 
importance. I, on the other hand, had good reason to recognise in 
these gentlemen “and their connexions the brooding elements of anyactive 
“pposition; the constituents of a combination which, in the then state 
wof affairs, I considered ind‘spensable, and the only means of the Salvation 
of the country; and had I been returned to Pailiament in 1832, I 
should have considered it my duty to support them in most of their 
measures, and especially in their opposition to the Coercion Wil, It 
had been asserted that I stood on Radical principles; why then 
did the Whigs oppose me as a Tory? I challenge, any sone to quote any 
apeech I have ever made, or one line I have tver written hostile to the 
Anstitutions of the country, On the contrary, I have never omittgd any oppor- 
tunity to show that in the maintenance of these institutions the liberties of 
the nation depend ; that if the Crown, the Church, the House of Lords, the 
Corporations, the Magistracy, the Poor Laws were successfully attacked, we 
should fall, as once before we nearly fell, under a grinding oligarchy, and 
inevitably be governed by a metropolis. It is true that I avowed myself the 
supporter of Triennial Parliaments, and for the game reason as Sir Willian 
‘Wyndam, the leader of the Tories against Walpole—hecause the House of 
Commons had just been reconstructed for factious purposes by the Reform 
Act, as in the days of the Septennial Bill. I thought with Sir William Wynd- 
ham, whose speech I quoted to the electors, that the Whig power could only 
be shaken by frequent elections. Well, has the result proved the shallowness 
of my views? What has shaken the power of the Whigs to the centre ? 
‘The general election of this year, What will destroy the power of the 
‘Whigs? The general election of the next, It is true that I avowed myself a 
supporter of the principle of the ballot. Sir Willian Wyndham djd not do 
this, becauseain his te the idea was not in existence, but he would, I 
warrant it, have been as hearty a supporter of the ballot as myself, if, with his 
principles, he had been standing on.the hustings in the year of aur Lord 
183¢, with the third estate of the realm reconstructed for factious purposes 
by the’Whigs, the gentlemen of England excluded from their own chamber, 
a number of paltry little towns enfranchised with the privilege of returning 
as many members tqgParliament as the shires of his day, and the nomination 
ofthese members placed in a small knot of hard-hearted sectarian rulers, 
opposed to everything noble and national, and exercising an usurious influence 
over the petty tradesmen, who are their slaves and their victims, These were 
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the measures Which, in the desperate state of our commenweal h in 183273. 
thought might yet preserve the liberties of this country, expecting, as z 
did, to receive every day a bulletin of a batch of 100 new peers; and that 
thé Whigs of 1832, after -aving emulated, in regard to the independence 
of the House of Commons, the machinations of the Whigs of 1718, would be 
even more Successful than their predecessors in their plots against the inde~ 
pendence éf the House of Lords. Iwas unsuceessful in my election. ‘The, 
son of the Prime Minister beat me by some votes under twenty. The Whigt 
managed to get him elected by the influence of ‘a great public principle” 
This ¢ great public principle’ was more intelligible than the one which seated 
Mr. Abercromby in the chair, My opponent was selected out of ‘gratitude * 
to Lord Grey. I>future, I suppose, he will be returned out of ‘ingratitude’ 
to Lord Grey, for that seeMis more the fashion now. More than three years. 
after this came my contest at Taunton against the Master of the Mint, tay 
which the editor of the (lobe has alluded. I came forward on that occasion 
on precisely the same principles on which I had offered myself at Wycombe; 
but my situation was different. I was no longer an independent and isolated 
member of the political world. I had felt it my duty to become an earnest 
partisan, The Tory party had, in this interval, roused itself from its lethargy; 
it had profited by adversity; it had regained not a little of its original 
character and primary spirit; it had begun to remember, or discover, that it 
was the national party of the country; it recognized its duty to place itself at 
the head of tke nation; it professed the patriotic principles of Sir William 
Wyndham and Lord: Bolingbroke, in whose writings I have ever recognized 
the most pure and the profoundest sources of political and constitutional 
wisdom; under the guidance of an eloquent and able leader, the principles of 
primitive Toryism had again developed themselves, and the obsolete associa- 
tions, which form no essential portion of that great patriotic scheme, had been 
ably andseffectively discarded. In the great struggle I Joined the party with 
whom I sympathized, and continued to oppose theafaction te.which I had 
ever been adverse. But I did not avow my intention of no longer supporting 
the querions of Short Parliaments and the Ballot, merely because the party to 
which I had attached myself was unfavourable to those measures, thongh shat, 
in my opinion as to the discipline of political connections, would havé been a 
sufficient reason. I ceased to advocate them because they ceased to be neces- 
sary. The purposes for which they had been proposed-were obtained. The 
power of the Whigs was reduced to a wholesome measure, the balance of 
parties in the state was restored, the independence of the House of Lords 
preserved, Perpetual change in the political arrangements of counties of , 
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such acomp.icated civilization as England, is-so great an evil that nothing 
*ut a clear necessfy can justify a recourse to it. The editor of the Globe may 
nat be able to comprehend these ideas. Iam bound to furnish my antago- 
nists with arguments, but not with comprehension, The editor of the lobe 
Ztake to be one of that not inconsiderable class of individnals,ignovant of 
‘every specics and section of human knowledge. 1G quavering remarks on 
any letter to Lord Lyndhurst convince me that he is as ignorant of the history 
of his own country as that of the pre-Adamite sultans. The smile of idiot 
wonder with which he learned, for the first time, that there were Tories in the 
‘feign of Queen Anne, could only be commemorated by Hogarth. For once 
his pen scemed gifted with the faculty of expression, and he has recorded in 
his own columns a lively memento of his excited. doRishrss. What does it 
‘signify ? His business is to chalk the walls of the nation with praises of his 
master's blacking. He is worthy of his vocation. Only it is ludicrous to see 
;this poor devil whilewashing the barriers of Bayswater with the self-same 
complacency as if he were painting the halls of the Vatican, The Whigs are 
‘now trying 10 cheer their spirits by their success in the corporation elections, 
as if the temporary and inevitable results of personal and local pique were to 
be attributed to their influence. How are the mighty fallen! Four years 
ago the Whigs were packing a Parliament, now they are content to pack a 
town council, After having nearly succeeded in ruining an empire, these 
gentlemen flatter themselves that they may still govern a parish, I am not 
surprised, and assuredly not terrified, by the hostility of the Whigs. They 
may keep me out of Parliament, but they cannot deprive me of one means of 
influencing public opinion as long as in this country there is a free press; a 
blessing which, had they succeeded in Louis Philippizing the country, as they 
intended, would not, however, have long afforded us its salutary protection. 
I feel that I have darted at least one harpoon in the floundering sics of the 
Whig leviathan, All his roaring and all his bellowirg, his foaming mouth, 
and his lashin® tail, will not daurt me. I know it is the roar of agony, and 
the bellow of anticipated annihilation, the foam of frenzy, and th¢zSontor- 
tions of despair. I dared te-encounte: the monster whem he was undoubted 
memarch of the waters, and it would indeed be weakness to shrink from a 
collision with him now, in this merited moment of his awful and impending 
dissolution. 1 have trespassed, Sir, too much on your truly valuable columns, 
but I am sensible of t¥e indulgence, and have the honour to remain, Sir, your 
very obliged and obedient servant (signed), B. Diskaut1.—December 28° 
1835.” 
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Page 259.—‘ When_the Queen ascended the throne. 
The following was a popular s juib in 1837 :— x 
“«*The Queen is yith us,’ Whigs insulting say, 
‘For when she found us in she let us stay.” 
~ Itmay be so, but give me leave to ddubt, 
How long’she’lt keep you when she finds you out!™ 





Page 293.-—“ They should guard the civil rights of the great 
multitude.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s argument that the change, wrought by the Reform Act of 
1832, was an invasion’of the tights of the people, is amusing. It is amusing 
to know that it was against the interests and wishes of the people that the 
right to elect Members of the House of Commons should be taken away from 
a single nobleman, or an old corporation of self-elected members. Still more 
amusing is it to learn that “the. civil rights of the great multitude" were 
invaded, because Manchester, Glasgow, and such towns were allowed to send 
representatives in place of Old Sarum. But amusing as are those ideas, the 
credit of originating them does not belong to Mr. Disraeli, During the 
Reform Agitation of 1832, the Duke of Newcastle—who could choose of his 
own sole will one or two ‘representatives of the people "—took a prominent 
part against the Bill. Not satisfied with opposing the Bill in Parliament, his 
Grace issued a puvlic address, calling on the people to rise in defence of their 
“liberties.”* A. short time previously, the Duke, when interrogated as to his 
exercise of his power to select Members of Parliament, asked, as is well known, 
in naif astonishment if he had not a right to do what he liked with his own. 
Therefore, he was just the man to lead the people in a defence of their 
“liberties,” It will be seen that Mr, Disraeli’s attack onthe Reform Bill 
was not origtnal. 





* The Praminer thus humorously commented on His Grace’s address. 
«*What shcll be done with the Duke of. Newcastle, that boy -will be the 
death of us?” He says, “if nothing else can, at the last, preserve to you 
your laws,” (such beauties as the Six Acts, the Corn Laws, the Reform Act, 
the Path-stopping Act, and the like,} “ and liberties ” (iz, the liberty to be 
plundered by the Commons and Lords; constitutional Areedom ‘uch as 
Tarquin took with Lucretia) “and save the Constitution, which you have 
sworn to defend” (and which has never defended you) “tien, sooner than 
surrender these blessings, meet force with resistance,” . 
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~ Page z't5.— Zhe motto of the fatter gentleman, ‘Forti nihil 
difficile 
Mr. Disraeli has taken, with some change, .he motte of an old Irishamily, 
“ Forti et fide? nihil dificila” is the motte of the MacCarthys. 


Page’ 352.—“ And leaving these sentences, we pass to another 
exponent.” 


‘We owe an apology to the reader for having given higp. such brief extracts 
from the poems of Lord John Manners; but the “wan? of space must be our 
excuse. We have it not in our hearts, -however, to withhold the following 
selections : 

“My faith in my dear Mother church T fix, 
And scorn Religion’s modern politics.” 


These lines oceur in page 4 of  England’s Trust.” In page 13 of the same 
pou, we lind the following :—- 


«CA plaintive melancholy note is mine, 
Such as was wont to float ayeund the shrine, , 
Tn days when faith, thro’ ignorance, could 
‘The voice divine, and own a Godhead near.” 





In a poem, entitled «A Night Storm” (page §7) occur these lines :—~ 


1 thought of sinners’ awful doom, 
My flesh began to creep 
} wished myself again at home, —~ 
Twi shed 1 we 





meee 





s in full, at To Lord John Manners, MI P.,” itruns 
“ee whose gentle wlood i is only an illustration of his gentle conduct, and whose 
whole life may well remind us that the only child of Philip Sydney became 
a Manners, because he is himself, as true and blameless, the Philip Sydney of 
our generation.” “Mr, Disracli beats even this—as has been seen (page 450)— 
by declaring Lord Jo!.n “a source of hope and solgce to millions of his 
en} 
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Page 372. “ Air. Disracii gas understood to be satirising Ur. Joho 
TE ‘don Croker.” * 

Wa cther it be right or vA to satirise a living man under the guise of 
fiction, - a question we have no need to discuss, dt is a qifstion that very 
often arises it examining }fr. Disracli’s works: as the characters in most of 
them repté&eht real persons under a thin disguise. 4Ve will quote the opinion 
of a well-known writer on this form of fiction, gi 

“The great mass of my readers,” says this writer, “if I have a mass, as I 
hope, wilPattribute the shades that flit about these volumes to any substances 
they please. ‘That smaller portion of society, who are most competent to 
decide upon the sf ct,qWill instantly observe, that however I may have 
availed myself of a trait or dTincidente and often inadvertently, the whole is 
ideal. Zo draw caricatures of our contemporaries is not a very difficult task : 
a requires only a small portion of talent, and a great want of courtesy,” 
The writer who expresses this opinion is Mr. Disracli. The words appear in 
the preface or Advertisement,” asit is called of the “ Young Duke,” (Pages 
lii-iv., First edition.) 














Page 411.— Ve not gladly take Sarewsell of * Coningsby?” 


Lhe expressifn, + plundering and blundering,” which created so much 
sensation some y Ws ago, occurs in a slightly different form in « Coningsby,’ 
“Light as air, and proud as a young peacock, tripped on his toes a young 
Tory, who had contrived to keep his seat in a Parliament where he had done 
nothing, but who thought the Under Secretaryship was now secure, particularly 
as he was the son of a noble lord, who had also, ita PUplic capacity, per 
dered and Wendered in the good old time.?* b mae master of 
phrases,” aga learned and acid Irish judge thonght propiy to caller. Disizeh 
some years ago, hay not such a never-faiting Stpply as i#general] pposed ; 

“the same F*rases, just as the same ideas, recur gver ahd over again, * Byt 

i then, in thir country a man has only to get high! ar Qaynentarys position, to 

“have all his phrases repeated as strokes of genius. Many a good journlie. 
coins daily, phrases quite as clever without exciting any wonder, The fullowing 
critique on “ Coningsby,” which, as we have the best authority for stating, was 
written by Thackeray, will be read with interest. It appeaigd in the Preturi if 
Limes, May 25, 1844:— 










* Page 93, Fith edition, 
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“ Conin, sby ; or, the New Generation.” Py B. DisRaELt, Esq., M.P.— 
Colburn.” “If this book do not become pr oular, what other novel has a 
_ chance? ‘Coningsby ' possesses all the happy « ements of popularity. whe 





“gonal, it is witty: it is sentimental, it is outrageously fashionable, Cha 
“malicious, exquisitely novel, seemingly very deep, but in reality vey, casy of 
comprehension, and admirably absurd ; for youJo not onlyJaygh at the 
* personages whom the author holds up to ridicule, but you laugh at the author 
too, whose coxcombries are incessantly amusing. They are quite unlike the 
vapid, cool coxcombries of an English dandy; they are picturesque,wild, and 
outrageous ; and as the bodily Disraeli used to be scen some years ago about 
town arrayed in green velvct inexpressibles with a gold stripe down the seam, 
an ivory cane, and for what we know a peacod’s feather in his hat—Disraeli 
the writer in like manner assumes a “magniticence never thought of by our 
rigid northern dandics, and astonishes by a luxury of conceit which is quite 
oriental, He paints his own portrait in this book in the most splendid fashion® 
It is the queerest in the whole queer gallery of likenesses: he appears as the 
greatest philosopher, the greatest poct, the greatest horseman, the greatest 
statesman, the greatest rowd in the world; with all the qualities of Pitt, and 
Byron, and Burke, and the great Mr. Widdicomb, of Batty's amphitheatre, 
Perhaps one is reminded of the last-named famous individual more than of 
any other, : - 

“ The book has kept the town in talk for a whole week pas’ The circulating 
libraries are dunned for copics ; the volumes are snatched ou the tables of the 
club reading rooms, and everybody recognizes everybody’s portrait. The chief 
character of the book, after the author’s own, is that of the late Lord Hertford, 
here figuriug underthe tithe of the Marquis of Monmouth ; his friend Lord Esk- 
dale is no other Yah 4rd Lonsdale; Lord John Manners appears as Lord 
Sydney; aryl the noy4e of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir is recognized Ly 
everybodyfa the ng el under_its title of Beaumanoir; above aff there is the 
greatcharacter of Rigby, in wnich the Right Honourable John Wjson Croker 
is shown upvin such g way” as mugt make him happy in his retirgYent to find 

. hat, all the world is so amused by him. 

«The way in which all the newspapers have extracted the passages relative 
to Mr. Wilson Croker is quite curious. The Chronicle began on Monday; oa 
Wednesday the games charitably followed; on Thursday the Post gave 
the self-same extracts; so that by this time every newspaper reader in the 
British empire has perused the history of Mr. Rigby, and knows how he writes 

hing articles against women for preference, and how convenient a friend he 
Oagreatnuan, betger portrait of a parite hag never been writlen since 
139 
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on anotfet landlora'g state, they are driven out again a:~nuisa. 
us people, in one word, who have no right to exist. True they have 
Taw; but T much doubt whether, in the sight of God, their right to.’ 
} ‘ince of the reatm.”* r eeu 

Why we kr ow,” he said “on the best’ authc ‘ity, they want 
towns, and try, » live by beggary; but they do nc Nive Jong. a 
whose eviden® no one wil dispute, tells you their fate. = 

« «Disease, he says, ‘and Gant sogn carry c‘T the greater number « 
They die ina little time. He knew tIfirty families come into the t 
which he lived from some cjectments ; in one twelve months twenty’ 
the thirty families, #c. two thirds of them, had died.’ Ame 
* «Js not an ejectment, then, of this kind, tantamount to a sent -nce. 
on a small farmer or cottiet, whose only chance of living and maintajm 
farsily is the occupation of a bit of land? And can you wonder fi 
retali.ting’ opbim whom he feels to be his oppressor?” + ne ft 

‘And Mr. Charles Buller put the case with characteristic clearness, Hey 
tained that “the chief cause of the outrages committed by the poor were tlr 
rages committed on the poor.” If they looked around them,” he saic™ 
on, “they found that though the condition of the peasantry was differ 
different nations, still that there was no country in the world except Irelz 
which the poor man could be turned out from the soil at the mere caprice 
rich.”§ If further justification were required for the action of the Liberal 
futing the Coercion Bill, it is to be found in the terrible severity of its pre’ 
One of the proposals was that the inhabitants of a proclaimed district ¢ 
remain within their respective places of abode at all hours between su. 
sunrise.” And will it be believed that the penalty to which a pea 
lialte for violating this clause was fifteen years’ transportatio 
elause Lord George BentinefNhappily christened the “Curfew Cc) 
would -have been a seandal if sch an Act had, on any consider’ 
] \ 
* Hansard, Ixxxvii. 393. ¢ Zone 3.4,  Tbid., 987. § bid, od. 

{| The Examiner (February 28, 15%) thus iis! sses the Curlew Claus 
“Can English people imagine, can Ue mild E™1 of St. Germans pictur 
himself the state of coercion that the Bill of the latter seeks to impose t 
large districts, and perMaps tows imelreland? It is neither more nor 
than the Curfew edict of the Norman Conquest, ordaining that none 
dare to show himself without the door of his dwePing after the Cugfew-b: 
sunset, til dayx When this Inw was first applied to Ireland, the p opie of 
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13" he Jirst reading of the Coercion Dill was passed on 
rn the 2nd of May.” ee 

awe found it convenient—lest it should interrupt the narrative—to ory” 
sion to a speech against Pecl which was made p* Mr. Disraeli - a 
+ 1846, itis kn. vn, was the year ofthe railway ma ia: in that year, 
“= Railway * ts were passed, At last the Gov nment found’ it 
to step in, énd proposed restrictions “which woud prevent the 
of bogus schemes. -Mr. Disraeli took part in the debate on thes 
+s,and actually accused Sir R,-Peel of being responsible for the terrible 
‘hich over-speculation and bubble companies had produced ! Listen 


—_ 
-ons .<d but of two classes, the gentry and the peasantry; the former 


Ai this [aw and were consequently exempt from it; the labouring peasant 
fore confined to his cabin and to such repose as could be found in it, 
iow a large middle-class has sprung up in Ireland, -educgted, Aasy, 
lings moving, whilst the executors of the law are the Govtrament police. 
* pre the fectings of this middle-class when told that, if they overstay an 
jour at a fair, they are liable to be intercepsed ‘on their way home, and 
ated for fifteen years for this crime? If, to avoid this, they stop in 
chouse, the same liability awaits them, Can any one suppose a mode 
“ying English rule more obnoxious, not merely to the lower, but to the 
‘flass of Irish? And for what purpose is this code re-enacted? To 
te the course of justice, give security to witnesses, and protect the 
: of landlords and their agents. The way to do this iato make the 
" population fecl—first, the justice of the Jaw in all respects; and 
» the efficiency of the ordinary law. Day after day, year after year, 
have’been taken and laws passed, to strengthen the hands of Govern- 
eland. The consequence has been tha Government has concentroed 
, and come to resemble a foreign ad Continental Government in 
a Government under the Englj'a constitution. Travel throufh 
-« what first and last strikes ane 2, She fordign aspect of things,—tue 
-y police, cranulated towers, the bas“ions, barracks. ‘These may produce 
f but do they produce coptent ? ¥ or our part, we never visited a police- 
‘a country that was not“ disaffected one. ~The Coercion Bill is but 
er copestone superadded to this system- which, Jong as it has endured, 
not benefited or tranquilizgd ‘re ad. Other measures, lenient 
have benefited Jreland ; . but they were of a nature quite different 
His Curfew edict. . . ¢Famine in Ireland is not mere privation, a simple 
1g 0. ‘subsistence’; it is that totality of want whichparalyses the 
“42 
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to the justi ation our public-spirited orator gives for this charge.—* My noble. 
friend the member for Lynn-has noticed the dramatic performa:ce which, “ 
loubt, produced much effect upon the public mind—the2Prim: Minister sy 
eae breaking the first . od of the Trent Valley Railway. ‘fhat wés a 
OctcYer last; the very pe iod when the Secretary for the Treasury adi 
the railwa/ mania was at its height. What! the Prime Minister himself—tue 
Minis®? CF finance, who is most eminent for his knowledge of finance—whoge 
chief pride it is to be considered an able Finance Minister—was he to be fpe* 
at a period which the Secretary of the Treasury described as the moment wae) 
the rajlway mania was at its height, coming forward with al] the paraphernalia 
and dramafic effect of which the occasion was susceptible, and giving all tha# 
impulse to railway speculation which, nobody could deny, did much to stimus, 
late it?” And inrenis another extract from Mr, Disraeli’s attack on the 
Premicr : it is exquisite reaaing in these days: ‘I remember that a few month 
previously tle Right Hon, Bart, made a speech, which is to be found in @ 
work no longer mentionable, and to which I shall not therefore more, 
explicitly refer, but of which speech I will read an extract to the House ;—(the. 
hon, member then read a passage from a speech of Sir R. Peel, advocating 
the extension of the railway system, and enlarging on the edvanages of direct 
lines between the great commercial towns of the empire. That was thg 
language “sf the Right Hon. Baronet only as far back as March 1845. Note 
withstandi. < the immense works created, the extraordinary amount of capital’ 
invested in o. ler to save ten or twelve miles, the people of Liverpool, the Right 
Ion, Barone said, would not go out of their way, and would have a direct 
lite between Liverpool and London. That was, I repeat, in March 1845; it 
was in October 1845 that the Right Hon. gentleman attended at the ceremony: 





strength and unnerves the limb, The peasant population crawl from thos” 
empty caPins, and crowd into towns in search of the scraps which individuat’ 
charity nmght spare, or which public charity distributes. “There are two stages 
of Ivish suffering, whea Agitation ceases, and crimes, yeedial orpolitical, are 
unheard f; these are the stages of famine aitd of typhus. The one ‘follows. 
the other. In either stage the application of the Coercion Act would be 
worse than mockery. Indeed the besf tfing for 6% population of a district so 
treated would be to drive forth simultaneousty, every member Of it, at“night, 
in order that it might become subject to the law of transportation en masse, 
and thus be fed in gaol jor the present, to be removed tga land of food for 
the future. Such a reductio ai? absurdum would be a fating end of Curfew 
legislation,” 
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 ofste Trent Valley Railway, and yet the Right Hou. gentleman st is said, is 
. to be he*1 responsible for those various revilts which have arisen from 
‘ur essive sx culation, and which the House an’ the country have now ta 
@eplore.” This shows how rational were the grounds of Mr, Disrae”s 
ytugeration, It js hard to know whether Mr, Disr.~i deserves deeper a iira- 
tion for his political presesence when prophesying that England\ would be 
sfonverted into a Turkey by Free Trade, or denouncing the idea on aways 
~s required between the great commercial centres, This is the politician, 

tho is called a great statesman—a man of genius ! 





Page 638.—" Mr. Disraeli, of all men, quoting frop- Mr. Mill.” 


a 
* «Mr, Disraeli’s appearances,” writes the Specrrcor (May 9, 1846), “in the 
Corn Law debate, are the ideal of pert presumption, A contrawersy, which 
“has taken the continuous efforts of the most acute and comprehensive intel- 
lects for years, is on the eve of being decided by the vote of an assembly, » 
-which contains—aluag with a fair admixture of blockheads, it must be con- 
fessed—a greater number of shrewd, expetienced men of business than any 
bly in the world; and Mr, Disraeli, whose mind, till within these few 
vecks, has been a perfect sheet of blank paper with reference to vie subject, 
ais reading up with a view to take part in the discussion, Wo . immense 
labour he is piling up a long specch, full of all the crude miscor :eptions and 
half-knowledge, the inevitable fruits cf a hasty perusal of ele aentary books 
in a science, the technical language of which is new to him, while the 
enormous, widely-ramified, and ever-varying operations to which it relates, 
re perfectly unfamiliar, He contemplates interrupting the progress of a 
dicussion upon which the well being of the country depends, and on 
which the cars of a nation hang with impatient anxiety, to exhil™, himself 
im an absurd position—not even amusing, ‘as his, buffoon attacks upon 
the Premier Aometints are.” And then, having exposed Mr. Disracli’s 
‘misrepresentation of Mill's words, the Spectator proceeds :— ‘Lnis may 
be the blundér of a duroin the seince—the mistake of a man turning 
over the leaves of many books hastily, in search of quotations to lend 
a colour to an opinion he had pledged himself to advScate. ‘The singular 
precision and lucid simplicity of Mr. Mill’s style, however, render the assuinp- 
tion difficult. Mr, Pll, too, has taken care in his two-page preface, to guard 
himself against the possibility of being supposed to approve of protecting 
duties undef any circumstapces, OF duties simply for revenue when imposed 
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1 food or the materials of i@lustry.” ‘Then, a passage from Mill aving Deeday 
uoted, the Spectator goes ona—* Is it possible that this passage can have 
_ ‘fgped Mr. Disraeli’s notice while skimming My. Mill’s‘pagts so Yecently ap 
de ypNeceding evening ? Wilfu! misrepresentation Xe put out of the question’; 
but hot dense must be therobtuseness that could read the ngssage we have 
just quoted, fot take Mr. Mill for an advecate ofdhe«egiprocity system.” 
roe 








Page 649.—'* Sir Robert Peel made a stinging reply.” 
a 


Sir Robert Peel was inctined to give something more than a verbal reply to 
Mr. Disraeli: Ae hgs always seemed unaccountable to us,” says a writer ¢ 
ie Quarterly Reviewsthat Reel who,had joined battle without losing hea 
? ground with such antagonists as Brougham, Canning, Stanley, and Lord 
wussell, should*have quailed before Mr. Disracli ; or, if quailed be too strong 
term, should have allowed himself to be so ruffled and annoyed: Contempsi 
‘atiline gladios : non pertimescam tuos. He was 80 irritated on the night of- 
ae third reading of the Corn Law Bil] that he came after the debate to Lord 
incoln (the late Duke of Newcastle) at Whitehall Place, and insisted on hig, 
arrying a hostile message to Mr. Disraeli. On Lord Lincoln’s positive 
sfusal, Sir Robert was going off in search of another second, and was with 
ficulty driven. from his purpose by the threat of an application to a magis- 
rate, The most plausible explanation is that he was maddened by the 
Jamorous cheers @f his quondam friends and followers ¢ 
. «Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox, Dii me terrent. : 
The Dii being understood in the theatrical sense: the gods that thunder their 
ipplause oMensurc from the gallery. It must be remembered also that there 
~as twice over some foundation for the charge so pointedly levelled at him of 
having acted like the Turkish Admiral who steged the fee undew his com- 
mand straignt into the harbour of the enemy; and that Mr. Disracli was in 
his happiest vein. This was the nigkts@Yfay 15, AS te when kee declared 
Peel's life to be ‘ one great appropriation clauscy * termed the Tregsury degen? 
‘political pedlars that bought their party in the Cheapest market and sold us 
in the dearest ;’ and compared the conversion of the Peelites to that of the 
, Saxons by Charlemagne, + who according to the Chronicle, amere converted in 
battalions and baptized in pletoons,’ ”—(exxxii, 486, 1872.) 
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APPENDIX. / a 
e 695. —“ The Ministry were therofgre aefeattd, by a major i 
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“By a curious coincidencye announcement that the Bill for the Re; 
ie Corn Lawy had been passed by’the Housegpf Lords, was ma 
House of Commons gnethesvery night when this fatal division. tol 
he speech of Mr. Buller was, in fact, interrupted*by the appedtige of tf 
sters in Chancery to afinounce the fact. Sir Robert Pcel in his letter 
$ rd Hardinge, previously quoted; thus comments on the fact: «There | 
jothing I would not have done to ensure the carrying of the Measure I hi 
roposed this Session. I pique myself on never ‘having prof sed anythi; 
Which I have not carried. . . But the moment their success was ensured, at, 
Thad the satisfaction of seeing two drowsy Mfs ers {neClnffcery mumble out! 
‘the table of the Héuse of Commons, tat the'Mords had passed the Corn a: 
Customs Bills, I was satisfied. Two hours after this intelligegce was broug 
‘we were ejected from power.” The concluding words of this letter may 
found of interest. “Lady Peel and I are quite alone—in the Joveliest weather 
feasting on solitude and repose, and I have every disposition to forgive my eti 
amies for having conferred upon me the blessing of the loss of power.”* 
















* “Memoirs,” iji., 30°10. 
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